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COLLEGE 
1959 


SUMMER SESSION 1959 


June 8, Monday 
Registration for the first term, 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 


June 9, Tuesday 
Beginning of classes, 7 a.m. 


June 11, Thursday 


Last day for enrolling in the College for the first — 


term. 
June 12, Friday 


Last day for making changes in registration. 


July 17, Friday 
First term final examinations. 


July 20, Monday 
Registration for the second term, 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 


July 21, Tuesday 
Beginning of classes, 7 a.m. 


July 23, Thursday 


Last day for enrolling in the College for the second 
term. 


July 24, Friday 
Last day for making changes in registration. 


August 28, Friday 
Second term final examinations. 
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September 15, Tuesday 
Opening day of New Student Week. 


September 18, Friday 


Registration of new Basic Division students who 
have had no college work, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


September 19, Saturday 


Registration of all other students, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


September 21, Monday 
Beginning of classes, 8 a.m, 


September 26, Saturday 


Last day for enrolling in the College for the fall 
semester or for adding new courses. 


October 3, Saturday 


Last day for dropping courses with no grade. 


October 17, Saturday 
Official Corps trip. 


November 14, Saturday 
Official Corps trip. 


November 16, Monday 
Mid-semester grade reports. 


November 26-29, Thursday-Sunday, inclusive 
ec Git 3 holidays. 


December Mi Saturday 
Beginning of Christmas recess, 12 noon. 


at Sire 


CALENDAR 
1960 


January 4, Monday 
End of Christmas recess, 8 a.m. 


January 23, Saturday 
Commencement. 
January 25, Monday 
First day of semester examinations. 


January 30, Saturday 
Last day of semester examinations. 


SPRING SEMESTER 


February 3, Wednesday 
Opening day of New Student Week. 


February 5, Friday 


Registration of new Basic Division students who 
have had no college work, 1 p.m. 


. February 6, Saturday 
Registration of all other students, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


February 8, Monday 
Beginning of classes, 8 a.m. 


February 13, Saturday 


Last day for enrolling in the College for the spring 
semester or for adding new courses. 


February 20, Saturday 
Last day for dropping courses with no grade. 


February 22, Monday 
Beginning of Religious Emphasis Week. 


February 26, Friday 
End of Religious Emphasis Week. 


April 4, Monday 
Mid-semester grade reports. 


April 13, Wednesday 
Beginning of spring recess, 5 p.m. 


April 19, Tuesday 
End of spring recess, 8 a.m. 


' May 28, Saturday 
Commencement and Final Review. 


May 30, Monday 
First day of semester examinations. 


June 4, Saturday 
Last day of semester examinations. 
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The Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College System 


Composed of all colleges, agencies and services under the supervi- 
sion of the Board of Directors of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, including: 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 

The Arlington State College 

The Tarleton State College 

The Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College 

The Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 

The Texas Agricultural Extension Service 

The Texas Forest Service 

The Texas Engineering Experiment Station 

The Texas Engineering Extension Service 


The Texas Transportation Institute 


Board of Directors 


He Bs ZACHKY: oe lye bucket ee President 
CONSTRUCTION ENGINEER, SAN ANTONIO 
A. Ei) CUDLIPP, Industrial Haecutiwe 2 eee Lufkin 
L. H. RIpout, JR., Business Executwe Dallas 
PRICH CAMPBELL, Utilities Haecutive 2-22. ea Abilene 
HERMAN F. HEEP, Agriculturist and Businessman ..............:.Austin 
EUGENE B. DARBY, Construction Engineer ..............------------------ Pharr 
JOHN W.-NEWTON, Business Waeeculive: ee Beaumont 
STERLING. Cis HVANS, OM Ch Ei. 2 see ee eee Houston 
».) Bs. WHITTENBURG, Publisher. 2 ee Amarillo 


Administrative Officers 


MAT. HARRINGTON 2 een eter eee Chancellor 
HLA NGELL ee Vice Chancellor and Secretary of the Board 
Risks PATTERSON Spee eecae fae cee Vice Chancellor for Agriculture 
JOHN ©. CALHOUN, JRa.22 Aen ork at Vice Chancellor for Engineering 
Re oO URELER GS eens Director of Information and Publications 
WirG. -PRERMAN ? 32408 (a0) ty ata nen ees te oe Comptroller 


SEs US PEN CBatise Nao yee te, ates elena eee Manager of Physical Plants 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


Administrative Officers 


OR MVR EL ort ee ee Pe eee aes we President 


“1 jas Scand Wet on GN S BB) BERGA a Sn lia ie ae ae pane Oa keane Dean of the College 
and of the Graduate School 


Botner EN SON, (JVI soo: 6-0-2... -. eske sence ne Dean, School of Engineering 


GEORGE W. SCHLESSELMAN, PH.D................. Acting Dean, School of 
Arts and Sciences 


FRANK W. R. HUBERT, PH.D......Dean, School of Arts and Sciences* 
SEV ATCUING GE Hal Jeo yor 2 cose v.ccccone ese Dean, School of Agriculture 
ALVIN A. PRICE, D.V.M., M.S...Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine 


CEPRORD H.RANSDELL, M/ED.,’SC:. De. 285. Associate Dean, 
Basic Division 


JOE E. DAVIS, B.S., Colonel, Inf., U.S.A.R........... Commandant of the 
School of Military Sciences 


HeebLOYD HEATON, M:S......... Director of Admissions and Registrar 
CHARLES A. ROEBER, 15402 vigil il a eV ee Re Ota Business Manager 
BENNIE A. ZINN, M.S......... Director of Student Personnel Services 


*Effective July 1, 1959. 


FACULTY 


(Correct as of February 1, 1959.) 
ACADEMIC COUNCIL 


(Figures in parentheses indicate date of first appointment on the College 
Staff and date of appointment to present position respectively.) 


Harrington, Marion Thomas, President of the College. (1924, 1950-1953, 1957) 
Rudder, James Earl, Vice President of the College. (1958) 


Heaton, Homer Lloyd, Director of Admissions and Registrar, and Secretary of 
the Academic Council. (1984, 1945) 


Adriance, Guy Webb, Professor of Horticulture. (1921, 1935) 

Benson, Fred Jacob, Dean of the School of Engineering. (1947, 1957) 
Burchard, Donald Dix, Professor of Journalism. (1948) 

Burgess, Archie Rostron, Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1948, 1950) 


Burns, Patton Wright, Professor of Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology. 
(1926, 1935) 


Butler, Ogbourne Duke, Jr., Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1947, 1956) 
Calaway, Paul Kenneth, Professor of Chemistry. (1957) 

Calhoun, John C., Jr., Vice President for Engineering. (1955, 1957) 

Calliham, Melvin Ray, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. (1958) 
Chalk, Alfred Franklin, Professor of Economics. (19386, 1956) 

Crawford, Charles William, Associate Dean of Engineering. (1919, 1957) 
Cronk, Alfred Edward, Professor of Aeronautical Engineering. (1956) 


Davis, Joe Eugene, Colonel, Inf., U.S.A.R., Commandant of the School of Mili- 
tary Sciences. (1930, 1951) 


Davis, William B., Professor of Wildlife Management. (1937, 1946) 


DeWerth, Adolphe Ferdinand, Professor of Floriculture and Landscape Arch- 
itecture. (1946, 1949) 


Doak, Clifton Childress, Professor of Biology. (1926, 1937) 


Elder, Frank Lawrence, Colonel, Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
(1958) 


Gaines, J. C., Professor of Entomology. (1947, 1952) 

Godbey, Chauncey Barger, Professor of Genetics. (1926, 1946) 

Gregory, Charles Edward, Colonel, Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
Groneman, Chris Harold, Professor of Industrial Education. (1940, 1942) 
Grumbles, Leland Creed, Professor of Veterinary Microbiology. (1947, 1957) 
Hall, Wayne C., Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. (1949, 1958) 


Hallmark, Glen Duncan, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1942, 1957) 


FACULTY 7 


Hobgood, Price, Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1939, 1958) 
Holleman, Theo Rufus, Professor of Architecture. (1946, 1957) 

Houze, Robert Alvin, Library Director. (1949, 1957) 

ae Putnam, Jr., Professor of Veterinary Public Health. (1937, 


Klipple, Edmund Chester, Professor of Mathematics. (1935, 1952) 

Leipper, Dale F., Professor of Oceanography. (1949) 

Leland, Thomas William, Professor of Business Administration. (1922, 1926) 
Lindsay, James Donald, Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1938, 1946) 
Lyman, Carl M., Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1940, 1949) 
Lynch, Shirley Alfred, Professor of Geology. (1946) 

Lyons, Charles Roger, Director of Student Health. (1956, 1957) 

. Milliff, John Henry, Professor of Veterinary Anatomy. (1936, 1941) 
Morgan, Stewart Samuel, Professor of English. (1921, 1952) 

Myers, James Arthur, Athletic Director. (1958) 

*Nance, Joseph Milton, Professor of History and Government. (1941, 1958) 
Bioet ys Boyd, Dean of the College and of the Graduate School. (1950, 


Parker, Grady P., Professor of Education. (1940, 1954) 
Patterson, Raleigh Elwood, Vice President for Agriculture. (1958) 


Penberthy, Walter Lawren, Director of the Department of Student Activities. 
(1926, 1957) 


Potter, James Gregor, Professor of Physics. (1945) 

Potts, Richard Carmechial, Assistant Dean of Agriculture. (1936, 1956) 
Price, Alvin Audis, Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine. (1949, 1957) 
Quisenberry, John Henry, Professor of Poultry Science. (1936, 1946) 
Ransdell, Clifford Howell, Associate Dean of the Basic Division. (1937, 1956) 
Roeber, Charles Arthur, Business Manager. (1929, 1954) 

Rupel, Isaac Walker, Professor of Dairy Science. (1945) 


Schlesselman, George Wilhelm, Acting Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences 
and Professor of Geography. (19384, 1958) 


Simmang, Clifford Max, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1988, 1957) 


Smith, Hilton Atmore, Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1949) 
**Steen, Ralph Wright, Professor of History. (19385, 1954) 
Street, William Ezra, Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1941) 


Timm, Tyrus Raymond, Professor of Agricultural Economics and Sociology. 
(1947, 1953) 


Tishler, Carl Edward, Professor of Health and Physical Education. (1941, 
1947) . 


* Appointment as Head of Department effective November 1, 1958. 
**Resigned effective October 31, 1958. 
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Trogdon, William O., Professor of Agronomy. (1958) 

Trotter, Ide Peebles, Associate Dean of the Graduate School. (19386, 1956) 
Turk, Richard Duncan, Professor of Veterinary Parasitology. (1944) 

Walton, Ernest Vernon, Professor of Agricultural Education. (1946, 1953) 
Watkins, Gustav McKee, Dean of the School of Agriculture. (1949, 1958) 
Whiting, Robert Louis, Professor of Petroleum Engineering. (1946, 1954) 
ee Si aoseane Taylor, Lieutenant Colonel, Assistant Commandant. (1946, 


Woolket, Joseph John, Professor of Modern Languages. (1925, 1945) 
Wright, Samuel Robert, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1923, 1946) 

Young, Vernon Alphus, Professor of Range and Forestry. (1929, 1946) 
Zinn, Bennie A., Director of the Department of Student Affairs. (1945, 1954) 


FACULTY 9 


GENERAL FACULTY 


(Figures in parentheses indicate date of first appointment on the College 
Staff and date of appointment to present position respectively.) 


Abbott, John Paul, Distinguished Professor of English. (1926, 1956) 
B.A., Vanderbilt, 1925; Ph.D., Iowa, 1939. 


ome Floyd, Associate Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1944, 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1923; M.S., 1954; Reg. 
Prof. Engr. 


Adamson, Arthur Douglas, Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1989, 1949) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1944. 


Adkins, William Gray, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics and 
Rural Sociology. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1953. 


- Adriance, Guy Webb, Professor of Horticulture and Head of Department. 
(1921, 1985) 

B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1915; M.S., Califor- 
nia, 1917; Ph.D., Michigan State College, 1929. 


Albritton, Oscar Willard, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1956, 1958) 
B.S., Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy, 1951; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1958; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Aldred, William Hughes, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering. 
(1953, 1957) 
B.S., Georgia, 1951; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1956. 


Alexander, Robert Benjamin, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1952, 1957) 
B.A., Baylor, 1945; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1957. 


Allen, David Edward, Lieutenant, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1953. 


Alter, Alan Brian, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1949, 
1952 


B.S., Pittsburgh, 1948; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1953. 


Amann, John William, Instructor of Health and Physical Education. (1956) 
B.S., Mankato State Teachers College, 1955; M.A., Wyoming, 1957. 


Amyx, James William, Associate Professor of Petroleum Engineering. (1953, 
1956 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1946; M.Eng., 1956; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Anderson, John Quincy, Associate Professor of English. (19538, 1956) 
A.B., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1939; M.A., Louis- 
iana State, 1948; Ph.D., North Carolina, 1952. 


Andrew, Edward Harris, Jr., Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
(1947, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; S.M., Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 1950; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1954; Reg. Prof. Engr. 
(On leave of absence.) 
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Andrews, Paul Milton, Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1943-51951) 
B.S., Sul Ross State Teachers College, 1934; M.Ed., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1945. 


Ashcraft, Allan Coleman, Instructor of History. (1956) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.A., Columbia, 
1951} 


Atkinson, Robert Leon, Assistant Professor of Poultry Science. (1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1950; 
Ph.D., California, 1958. 


Atwater, William Felix, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
B.S., Berea College, 1949; M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1950. 


Bader, Richard George, Associate Professor of Oceanography. (1955, 1956) 
B.s., Maine, 1948: S.B., Chicago, 1949;. M.S, 1950; Ph: Ds, 1ge2 


Bailey, Kenneth Ralph, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1946, 1954) 
B.Ay 1 exas, 193 7:9M.A., 1941; 


Baldauf, Richard John, Assistant Professor of Wildlife Management. (1952, 
1956 


B.S., Albright College, 1949; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1951; Ph.D., 1956. 


Ballinger, Richard Henry, Professor of English. (1954, 1957) 
B.A., Texas, 1986; M.A., 1986; Ph.D., Harvard, 1953. 


Banks, William Carl, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. (1941, 
1955) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1952. 


Barbin, Allen Ray, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Lamar State College of Technology, 1955. 


Bardell, North Bruce, Jr., Assistant Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1953, 
1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


Barker, Palmer Winfield, Associate Professor of Physics. (1946, 1949) 
B.S., Missouri, 1932; M.A., 1933. 


Barnard, Herbert Marvin, Instructor of Electrical Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Barnard, William Francis, Jr., Lieutanent Colonel, Associate Professor of Air 
Science. (1957) 
B.S., Virginia Military Institute, 1939. 


Barzak, Robert William, Assistant Professor of English. (1955, 1958) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.A., Illinois, 
1951. 


Bass, Daniel Materson, Jr., Associate Professor of Petroleum Engineering. 
(1954, 1958) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1950; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1955; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Bass, James Horace, Professor of History. (1940, 1955) 
von North Texas State Teachers College, 1924; M.A., Texas, 1931; Ph.D., 


Basye, Robert Eugene, Professor of Mathematics. (1940, 1952) 
B.A., Missouri, 1929; M.A., Princeton, 1931; Ph.D., Texas, 1983. 
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Baty, James Bernard, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1948, 1950) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1925; M.C.E., Cornell, 
1950; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Baugh, Orville Lee, Instructor of Mathematics. (1956) 
B.S., North Texas State College, 1941; M.S., 1951. 


Bayliss, Garland Erastus, Assistant Professor of History. (1956, 1958) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1951; M.A., Texas, 1953. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Beamer, Russell James, Lecturer in Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. (1954) 
D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1940; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
ege of Texas, 1958. 


Bebout, Harley, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1939, 1942) 
aan Missouri, 1925; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 


Beckham, John Blair, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1946, 1958) 
A.B., Daniel Baker College, 1936; B.S., 19387; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1950. 


ge rige Chester, Assistant Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
1952, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.Ed., 1952. 


Bell, Rurel Roger, Associate Professor of Veterinary Parasitology. (1952, 
1958 


D.V.M., Georgia, 1952; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1955. 


Bennett, Alvin Lowell, Associate Professor of English. (1954, 1957) 
B.A., Texas, 1927; M.A., Washington, 1931; Ph.D., Texas, 1952. 


Bennett, Joseph D., Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
mactics, (1957) 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1949. 


Bennett, Joseph Marion, Jr., Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. 


(1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 


Benson, Fred Jacob, Dean of the School of Engineering and Professor of Civil 
Engineering. (1937, 1957) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1935; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1936; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Benton, Wilbourne Eugene, Associate Professor of Government. (1957) 
B.A., Texas Technological College, 1989; M.A., 1941; Ph.D., Texas, 1948. 


Bernard, Cicero Henry, Associate Professor of Physics. (1941, 1947) 
AB. Phillips,.1928; M.S., Kentucky, 1931. 


Berry, Raymond Orville, Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1931, 1950) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1928; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1982; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1939. 


Berry, William Thomas, Jr., Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1954, 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; M.S., 1955. 


Bertrand, Clint Albert, Instructor of Industrial Education. (1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


Biggs, Odie Elmer, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1957) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1951. 
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Blank, Horace R., Professor of Geology. (1949, 1953) 
B.S., Pennsylvania, 1919; Ph.D., 1924. 


Bloodworth, Morris Elkins, Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1953; 
Ph.D., 1958. 


Bolen, James Cordell, Instructor of Mathematics. (1958) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1954; M.S., 1956. 


Bonney, Warren Chester, Clinical Psychologist and Assistant Professor, Basic 
Division. (1954, 1957) 
B.A., Ohio State, 1948; M.A., North Texas State College, 1950. 


Boone, James Leroy, Jr., Assistant Professor of Industrial Education. (1952, 
1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; M.Ed., 1948. 


Boriskie, Ben Bernard, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1941, 1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1986; M.S., 1948. 


Bossler, Robert Burns, Professor of Petroleum Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Pittsburgh, 1918. 


Boughton, Ivan Bertrand, Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1948, 1953) 
D.V.M., Ohio State, 1916. 


Boykin, Calvin Clay, Jr., Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. 
(1959 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1956. 


Brady, Thomas Trevel, Jr., Instructor of Floriculture and Landscape Archi- 
tecture. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1954. 


Branson, Robert Earl, Professor of Agricultural Economics and Sociology. 
(1955, 1958) 
B.S., Southern Methodist, 1941; M.P.A., Harvard, 1948; M.A., 1949; 
Ph.D., 1954. 


PES Soca Edward Carlton, Associate Professor of Modern Languages. 
19538, 1956) 
B.A., Drake, 1936; M.A., 1988; Ph.D., Iowa, 1951. 


Brewer, Burns W., Professor of Mathematics. (1938, 1957) 
A.B., Missouri, 1985; A.M., 1936; Ph.D., 1938. 


Bridges, Charles Hubert, Associate Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1955) 
poe Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1945; M.S., 1954; 
Dl 951: 


Briggs, E. J., Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1957) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1942. 


Brison, Fred Robert, Professor of Horticulture. (1926, 1938) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1921; M.S., Michigan 
State College, 1931. 


Brown, Murray Allison, Assistant Professor of Dairy Science. (1955, 1957) 
B.S., Michigan State College, 1950; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1953; Ph.D., 1956. 


Brown, Stewart Ellsworth, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1951) 


Brown, Sidney Overton, Professor of Biology. (1936, 1949) 
B.A., Texas, 1932; Ph.D., 1936. 


Brundidge, Kenneth Cloud, Assistant Professor of Meteorology. (1955, 1958) 
B.A., Chicago, 1952; M.S., 1953. 
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Buchanan, Spencer Jennings, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1946 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1926; M.S., Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 1931; C.E., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1948; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Budwine, Robert Edward, Instructor of Physics. (1959) 


.S., Lamar State College of Technology, 1954; M.S., North Texas State 
College, 1957. 


a Dix, Professor of Journalism and Head of Department. 


A.B., Beloit College, 1925; A.M., Missouri, 1938. 


Burgess, Archie Rostron, Professor of Industrial Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1948, 1951) 
B.S., Washington, 1932; M.S., 1938; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Burke, Horace Reagan, Assistant Professor of Entomology. (1958) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1953; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Burns, Edward Eugene, Assistant Professor of Horticulture. (1956) 
B.S., Purdue, 1950; M.S., 1952; Ph.D., 1956. 


Burns, Patton Wright, Professor of Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 
and Head of Department. (1926, 1935) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1923; D.V.M., 1926. 


Butler, Marvin Harold, Assistant Professor of Economics. (1948) 
A.B., McKendree College, 1940; M.A., Illinois, 1948. 


Butler, Ogbourne Duke, Jr., Professor of Animal Husbandry and Head of 
Department. (1947, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1947; 
Ph.D., Michigan State College, 1953. 


Byers, James Norman, Instructor of Business Administration. (1955) 
B.B.A., Texas Technological College, 1951; M.B.A., 1955; C.P.A., 1958. 


Byrns, Robert Eugene, Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. (1958) . 
B.A., Colorado State College of Education, 1933. 


Caddess, James Harvey, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1940, 1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1932; M.A., 1934; Reg. 
Prof. Engr. 


Cain, Roy Edward, Instructor of English. (1956) 
B.A., North Texas State College, 1953; M.A., 1954. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Calaway, Paul Kenneth, Professor of Chemistry and Head of Department. 
(1957) 
B.A., Arkansas College, 1931; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology, 1933; 
PhD) Texas; 1938. 


Calhoun, John C., Jr., Vice President for Engineering and Professor of 
Petroleum Engineering. (1955, 1957) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1937; M.S., 1941; Ph.D., 1946; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Calliham, Melvin Ray, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery and Head 
of Department. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; D.V.M., 1949. 


Calvert, Wesley Donald, Assistant Professor of Journalism. (1954, 1957) 
A.B., Missouri, 1951; B.J., 1951. 
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Carroll, Gerald Vincent, Associate Professor of Geology. (1954, 1957) 
B.A., Lehigh, 19438; Ph.D., Yale, 1952. 


Cartwright, Thomas Campbell, Professor of Genetics. (1958) 
B.S., Clemson Agricultural College, 1948; M.S., Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., 1954. 


Chalk, Alfred Franklin, Professor of Economics and Head of Department. 
(1936, 1956) 
B.A., Baylor, 1934; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1986; Ph.D., Texas, 1950. 


Chumlea, Wesley Sission, Instructor of Government. (1956) 
B.A., Texas, 1949; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., Texas, 1959. 


Clark, William Jesse, Assistant Professor of Biology. (1957) 
B.S., Utah State Agricultural College, 1950; M.S., 1957. 


Clayton, William Howard, Assistant Professor of Oceanography. (1954, 1958) 
B.S., Bucknell, 1949; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1956. 


Cleland, Samuel Miles, Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1941, 1958) 
B.A., West Texas State Teachers College, 1931; M.Ed., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1940. 


Coffin, Grange Simons, Jr., Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. 
(1957) 
B.S. he:.Gitadel sLoak. 


Comfort, Thomas Edwin, Associate Professor of Modern Languages. (1954, 
1957) 
A.B., Northwestern, 1948; A.M., Illinois, 1951; Ph.D., 1954. 
(On leave of absence.) ; 


Cook, Benjamin Davy, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Education and 
Specialist in Extension Training. (1950, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1984; M.Ed., 1959; 
Ph.D;, Wisconsin, 1957. 


Coon, Jesse Bryan, Professor of Physics. (1946, 1957) 
A.B., Indiana, 1982; M.A., 1985; Ph.D., Chicago, 1949. 


Cooper, Guy LeRoy, Instructor of English. (1958) 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College, 1956; M.S., 1957. 


Coslett, Roger Joseph, Instructor of Agricultural Economics and Sociology. 
(1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952. 


Couch, James Russell, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition and of Poultry 
Science. (1948, 1949) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., 1934; 
Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1948. 


CoVan, Jack Phillip, Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1946, 1956) 
B.M.E., Ohio State, 1985; B.I.E., 19385; M.S., Illinois, 1942; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Cox, Sidney Saunders, Assistant Professor of English. (1948, 1952) 
B.A., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1982; M.A., 1939. 


Craig, Robert Neal, Associate Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1949, 
1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1937. 


Crawford, Charles William, Associate Dean of Engineering and Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering. (1919, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1919; M.S., 1929; 
Keo. Profinet. © 
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Creswell, Horace Staley, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1935; M.A., Texas Christian, 1938. 


Crittenden, Elmer Pratt, Assistant Professor of English. (1956) 
B.A., Boston, 1939; M.A., Southern Methodist, 1946. 


Cronk, Alfred Edward, Professor of Aeronautical Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1956) 
B.S., College of Saint Thomas, 1937; M.S., Minnesota, 1946. 


Crow, Ulrich Wilson, Counselor and Assistant Professor, Basic Division. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.Ed., 1956. 


Cunningham, Worthy Millard, Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics. (1956) 
A.B., Glenville State College, 1937. 


Dabbs, Jack Autrey, Associate Professor of Modern Languages. (1950, 1953) 
B.A., Texas, 19385; M.A., 1936; Ph.D., 1950. 


Dahlberg, Frank Iver, Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1936, 1947) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1925; M.S., Wiscon- 
sin, 1930. 


Daigle, Thomas Jerry, Instructor of Modern Languages. (1958) 
B.A., Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 1950; M.S., Louisiana State, 1953. 


Daniels, Marion Gordon, Assistant Professor of Economics. (1953, 1956) 
A.B., Doane College, 1947; M.A., Texas, 1949. 


Darrow, Robert Arthur, Professor of Range and Forestry. (1948, 1951) 
.. New York State College of Forestry, 1932; M.S., Arizona, 1935; 
PHD Chicago, 1937. 


Davey, Ralph Hemmings, Jr., Assistant Professor of Engineering Drawing. 
(1955, 1958) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 19382. 


Davids, Lewis Edmund, Professor of Business Administration. (1951) 
Boy New York, 1941; M°B.A., 1942; --PhiD).,° 1949. 


Davis, Daniel Rowland, Associate Professor of Rural Sociology. (19385, 1947) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1932; M.S., 1935. 


Davis, Joe Eugene, Colonel, Commandant of the School of Military Sciences. 
(1930, 1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1980. 


Davis, John Gilmore, Assistant Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. 


(1958) 
B.S., Virginia Military Institute, 1959. 


Davis, Richard Harvey, Jr., Associate Professor of Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology. (1951, 1956) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1956. 


Davis, William B., Professor of Wildlife Management and Head of Department. 
1937, 1946) 
ae Chico State Teachers College, 1983; M.A., California, 1936; Ph.D., 
1937. 


Davison, Richard Read, Instructor of Chemical Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1949; M.S., Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, 1958. 

Decker, John Petty, Instructor of Physics. (1956) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1949; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 


19538; Reg. Prof. Engr. 
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Degenhardt, William George, Instructor of Biology. (1955) 
A.B., Syracuse, 1950; M.S., Northeastern, 1953. 


Dehlinger, Peter, Professor of Geophysics. (1954, 1957) 
B.S., Michigan, 1940; M.S., California Institute of Technology, 1943; Ph.D., 
1950. 


Deland, Raymond John, Assistant Professor of Meteorology. (1957) 
B.S., Adelaide (Australia), 1948. 


Denison, John Scott, Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1949, 
1954) 
B.S., New Mexico Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1948; M.S., Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Denton, Allen Eugene, Jr., Counselor and Assistant Professor, Basic Division. 
(1951, 1957) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.Ed., 1949. 


Denton, James Henry, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery. (1958) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1945. 


DeWerth, Adolphe Ferdinand, Professor of Floriculture and Landscape Arch- 
itecture and Head of Department. (1946, 1949) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1930; M.S., 1981. 


Dillingham, Harley Clay, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1922, 1930) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 
1930; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Dillon, Lawrence Samuel, Associate Professor of Biology. (1948, 1955) 
B.S., Pittsburgh, 1988; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1950; Ph.D., 1954. 


Doak, Clifton Childress, Professor of Biology and Head of Department. (1926, 
1937 


B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1922; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1928; Ph.D., Illinois, 1933. 


Dobson, William Jackson, Professor of Biology and Counselor, Basic Division. 
(1947, 1956) 
B.A., Austin College, 1939; Ph.D., Texas, 1946. 


Donaldson, Joseph, Jr., Lecturer on Architecture. (1956) 


Dowell, William Merl, Professor of Health and Physical Education. (1942, 
1950) 
B.S., Sam Howston State Teachers College, 1929; M.A., George Peabody 
College, 1932. 


Downard, Richard Walter, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1913, 1939) 


Dozier, James Hall, Instructor of Business Administration. (1955) 
LL.B., Texas, 1950. 


Druce, Albert John, Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1946, 
1956) 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1950. 


DuBose, Robert Trafton, Instructor of Veterinary Microbiology. (1958) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956; M.S., 1958. 


Duncan, John Thomas, Assistant Professor of History. (1948, 1951) 
B.A., Simmons College, 1924; M.A., Texas Technological College, 1942. 


Dvoracek, Marvin John, Instructor of Engineering Drawing. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 
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Karle, James Hubert, Instructor of Engineering Drawing. (1957) 
B.Arch, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Rec sea: Vance Ward, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. 
B.S., Arkansas, 1948; M.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 1950; Ph.D., Cornell, 1956. 


Egar, Joseph Michael, Assistant Professor of Geology. (1955, 1957) 
B.S., Oklahoma, 1952. 


EKisner, Melvin, Professor of Physics. (1948, 1957) 
B.A., Brooklyn College, 1942; M.S., North Carolina, 1947; Ph.D., 1948. 


Ekfelt, Fred Emil, Professor of English. (1938, 1951) 
B.A., Iowa, 1931; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1941. 


mae ee Lawrence, Colonel, Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
1958 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1933. 


Elkins, Rollin Lafayette, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1935, 1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1933; M.S., 1935. 


Ellett, Edwin Willard, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Sur- 
gery. (1958) 
D.V.M., Georgia, 1953; B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1954. 


Elmquist, Karl Erik, Associate Professor of English. (1935, 1947) 
A.B., Southern Methodist, 1982; M.A., Texas, 1939. 


Emerson, James Withers, Instructor of History and Government. (1958) 
B.A., University of the South, 1940; B.D., 1942. 


Endrizzi, John, Assistant Professor of Agronomy and of Genetics. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1951; 
Ph.D., Maryland, 1955. 


Esten, Clarence Kenyon, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
A.B., Baylor, 1931; M.A., 1949. 


Ewens, William Price, Professor of Education and Psychology. (1954, 1956) 
B.S., Missouri, 1986; M.Ed., 1946; Ed.D., Stanford, 1949. 


Fabricius, Eugene David, Instructor of Physics. (1958) 
B.S., Missouri School of Mines, 1956; M.S., 1958. 


Fairbanks, Hardy Ewald, Instructor of Civil Engineering. (1957) sy 
B.S., Houston, 1956. 


Fanguy, Roy Charles, Assistant Professor of Poultry Science. (1958) | 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1951; M.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
1953; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958. 


Feragen, Robert White, Instructor of English. (1952) 
B.A., Iowa State, 1950; M.A., 1952. 


Ferguson, James Wilfred, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics. (1957) 
B.S., Salem College, 1949. 


Ferrell, Wilfred Anderson, Assistant Professor of English. (1952, 1957) 
B.A., Texas, ‘1951; M.A., 1952. 


Fitch, David Robnett, Professor of Business Administration. (1949, 1957) | 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; M.S., Wisconsin, 
1948; Ph.D., Oklahoma, 1956. 
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Flanagan, Donald Allen, Instructor of Petroleum Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956. 


Fleming, David Winston, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1927, 1945) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1930; M.Ed., 1942. 


Fletcher, Robert Holton, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1947, 1958) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1928; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Flowers, Archie Ingram, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Microbiology. 


(1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; D.V.M., 1950; 
M.S., 1959. 


Foster, Robert Porter, Jr., Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1955) 
B.S., Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 1950. 


Franceschini, Guy Arthur, Assistant Professor of Oceanography and Meteor- 
ology. (1952, 1957) 
B.S., Massachusetts, 1950; M.S., Chicago, 1952. 


Franklin, Benjamin David, Instructor of Civil Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., North Carolina State College, 1948; B.S., Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, 1958. 


Frazier, Charles Edward, Jr., Instructor of History. (1956) 
B.A., Tennessee, 1949; M.A., New York, 1959; Ph.D., Texas, 1958. 


Fridel, George Edward, Instructor of Electrical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Houston, 1957. 


Fulbright, Joseph Lloyd, Instructor of Mathematics. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1958. 


Futrell, Maurice Chilton, Assistant Professor of Plant Physiology and Path- 
ology. (1958) 
B.S., Western Kentucky State College, 1947; M.S., Wisconsin, 1949; Ph.D., 
1952. 


Gaddis, Alvis Mathew, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1942, 
1958) 
A.B., Austin College, 1930. 


Gaines, J. C., Professor of Entomology and Head of Department. (1947, 1952) 
B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1925; M.S., 1926; Ph.D., Iowa State 
College, 1937. 


Gallaway, Bob Mitchel, Associate Professor of Civil Engineering. (1944, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.S., 1946; 
M.Eng., 1956; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Galvin, Thomas Joseph, Instructor of Veterinary Parasitology. (1959) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


George, Thomas Alexander, Major, Associate Professor of Military Science 
andl actics.- (1955) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1986; M.A., 1940. 


German, John Paul, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Texas, 1940; M.S., 1949; Ph.D., 1955. 


Gibbons, Eldred Harris, Associate Professor of Microbiology. (1925, 1939) 
B.S.A., Tennessee, 1925; S.M., Chicago, 1929. 


Gibbs, Leon Wilford, Associate Professor of Veterinary Anatomy. (1949, 
1958 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; D.V.M., 1949; 
M.S., 1957. 
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Gibbs, Robert H., Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1925. 


Gibson, Roy Howard, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1933, 1947) 


Godbey, Chauncey Barger, Professor of Genetics and Head of Department. 
(1926, 1946) 
oe Kentucky, 1925; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 


Godfrey, Curtis L., Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1954) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1948; 
Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1951. 


Godwin, Charles Jackson, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; Reg. Prof. 
Arch.; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Goode, Phillip Barron, Professor of Business Administration. (1946, 1949) 
B.S., Southern Methodist, 1933; LL.B., 1986; LL.M., Texas, 1953. 


Goode, Sterling Doug, Lieutenant, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


Gott, George Edwin, Instructor of English. (1957) 
B.A., Southeast Missouri State College, 1949; M.A., Texas, 1952. 


Gould, Frank Walton, Associate Professor of Range and Forestry and Curator 
of College Museum. (1949) 
B.S., Northern Illinois State College, 1935; M.S., Wisconsin, 1937; Ph.D., 
California, 1941. 


Gravett, Howard L., Professor of Biology. (1946, 1954) 
A.B., James Millikin, 1933; M.A., Illinois, 1934; Ph.D., 1939. 


Gray, Jarrell D., Assistant Professor of Agricultural Education. (1955) 
B.s., Arkansas, 1947; M.S., 1950; D.Ed., 1955. 


Greer, Clayton Alvis, Associate Professor of Enghsh. (19388, 1949) 
Bean wlexdas, doal Wi As, 19273 Eh:D., 1937. 


Gregory, Charles Edward, Colonel, Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1988; M.B.A., Stan- 
ford, 1948. 


Griffith, Rolla Edwin, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1955) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1954; M.S., 1955. 


Groneman, Chris Harold, Professor of Industrial Education and Head of 
Department; Coordinator of Teacher Education. (1940, 1956) 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College, 1931; M.S., 1985; D.Ed., Pennsyl- 
vania State College, 1950. 


Grumbles, Leland Creed, Professor of Veterinary Microbiology and Head of 
Department. (1949, 1957) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1945; M.S., 1957. 


Guthrie, William Spurgeon, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 


(1942, 1950) 
B.S., Central State Teachers College, 1930; M.A., Oklahoma, 1935; Reg. 


Prof. Engr. : 
Hale, Fred, Professor of Animal Husbandry in Charge of Swine Investigations. 


P1922, 1927) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1925. 


Haley, William Robert, Jr., Major, Associate Professor of, Military Science and 


Tactics. (1957) 
B.B.A., Manhattan College, 1941. 
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Hall, Claude Hampton, Assistant Professor of History. (1951, 1955) 
B.A., Virginia, 1947; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1954. 


Hall, Dan, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1928, 1944) 
A.B., North Carolina, 1927; A.M., 1928. 


Hall, Frederick Charles, Associate Professor of Aeronautical Engineering. 
(1958 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., California 
Institute of Technology, 1957. 


Hall, John William, Visiting Lecturer in Architecture. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941. 


Hall, Wayne C., Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology and Head of 
Department. (1949, 1958) 
B.S., Iowa, 1941; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 1948. 


Hallmark, Glen Duncan, Professor of Electrical Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1942, 1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1935; M.S., 1946; 
Ph.D., 1953. 


Ham, Joe Strother, Associate Professor. of Physics. (1956, 1958) 
Ph.B., Chicago, 1948; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., 1954. 


Hamilton, Thomas Rowan, Professor of Business Administration. (1929, 1937) 
A.B., Washington and Lee, 1917; M.S., Columbia, 1924; Ph.D., 1938. . 


Hamner, Bennett Barron, Professor of Aeronautical Engineering. (1946, 1954) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1938; M.S., 1953; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Hampton, Herbert Elwood, Professor of Agronomy. (1938, 1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1937; Ph.D., Missouri, 
19438. 


Hancock, Charles Kinney, Professor of Chemistry. (1946, 1949) 
Bee Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1931; M.A., Texas, 1936; 
Ph.D., 1939. 


Hanna, Ralph Lynn, Associate Professor of Entomology. (1949, 1956) 
B.A., Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, 1939; Ph.D., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 


Hardaway, fanaa Aubrey, Associate Professor of Engineering Drawing. 
(1946, 1957 
B.S., East Texas State Teachers College, 19383; M.Ed., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1948. 


Hardeman, Lyman Bryce, Associate Professor of Industrial Education. (1947, 
1957 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College, 1939; M.Ed., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1949. 


Harmon, Gerald Stearns, Instructor of Physics. (1957) 
B.A., Maine, 1953; M.S., 1956. 


Harrington, Edwin Lincoln, Professor of Civil Engineering. (19389, 1957) 
B.S., Wyoming, 1927; C.E., 1987; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1948; Ph.D., 1952; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Harrington, Marion Thomas, President of the College. (1924, 1950-1953, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1927; 
Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1941. 


Harris, Robert Leigh, Assistant Professor of History. (1951, 1955) 
A.B., Alabama, 1945; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., Duke, 1956. 
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Harris, William Birch, Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Colorado, 1941. 


Harris, William Donald, Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1935, 1949) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1929; M.S., 1931; Ph.D., 1934; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Harrison, Luther Asbery, Jr., Assistant Professor of Health and Physical 
Education. (1941, 1949 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940. 


Harter, Edward Lin, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1921, 1943) 
A.B., Missouri Wesleyan, 1919; M.A., Kansas, 1927. 


Hartnell, George William, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1957) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1948. 


Hauer, Louis Frederick, Assistant Professor of English. (1937, 1944) 
B.A., Dubuque, 1931; M.A., Iowa, 1933. 


Haupt, Lewis McDowell, Jr., Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1930, 1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.S., 1935; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Hawkins, Leslie Virgle, Associate Professor of Industrial Education. (1954) 
B.S., Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1938; M.S., Okla- 
Late Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1946; D.Ed., Pennsylvania 

tate, 1953. 


Haynes, John Jackson, Instructor of Civil Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1949. 


Hays, John Q., Professor of English. (1929, 1945) 
A.B., Missouri, 1929; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., California, 1942. 


Heaton, Homer Lloyd, Director of Admissions and Registrar, and Secretary 
of the Academic Council. (1934, 1956) 
B.S., Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, 1929; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1936. 


Hebert, James Oliver, Jr., Instructor of Electrical Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1951; M.S., 1957. 


Hedgecock, Ernest Duval, Professor of English. (1936, 1949) 
B.A., Tennessee, 1917; M.A., Texas, 1936. 


Henderson, James Ralph, Instructor of Mathematics. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955; M.S., 1957. 


Henry, Walter Keith, Assistant Professor of Meteorology. (1957) 
B.S., Missouri, 1941; M.S., Chicago, 1949. 


Hensarling, Paul Reginald, Assistant Professor of Education and Psychology. 


(1958) 
B.S., North Texas State College, 1933; M.S., 1933; D.Ed., 1957. 


Hierth, Harrison Ewing, Associate Professor of English. (1946, 1957) 
A.B., Illinois Wesleyan, 19385; B.Ed., Illinois State Normal, 1936; M.A., 
Illinois, 1942; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1956. 


Higgins, Edwin Harrison, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1957) 
B.S., Northwestern State College (Louisiana), 1947. 


Hill, John Hugh, Professor of History. (1934, 1954) 
A.B., Austin College, 1925; M.A., 1926; M.A., California, 1939; Ph.D., 
Texas, 1946. 


Hillman, John Rolfe, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1938, 1946) 
B.S., Millsaps College, 1928; M.A., Missouri, 1929. 
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Hirsch, Teddy James, Instructor of Civil Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; M.Eng., 1953. 


Hobgood, Price, Professor of Agricultural Engineering and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1939, 1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1988; M.S., 1940; Reg. 
Prof. Engr. 


Hoffman, Joe Douglas, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958. 


Hohn, Charles Moran, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1950. 


Holcomb, Robert Marion, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1947) 
B.S., Arizona, 1986; M.S., Iowa State College, 1941; Ph.D., 1956; Reg. 
Prof. Engr. 


Holdredge, Edwin Sereno, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1939, 1957) 
B.S., Tennessee, 1938; M.S., 1989; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Holland, Charles Donald, Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1952, 
1956 
B.S., North Carolina State College, 1943; M.S., Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D, 1958. 


Holleman, Theo Rufus, Professor of Architecture and Head of Division. (1946, 
1958) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.Arch., 
1951; Reg. Prof. Arch. 


Holt, Oris Milton, Associate Professor of Agricultural Education. (1954, 
1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; M.Ed., 1946. 


Hood, Donald Wilbur, Associate Professor of Oceanography. (1946, 1954) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1940; M.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 1942; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1950. 


Hopkins, Sewell Hepburn, Professor of Biology. (1935, 1947) 
B.S., William and Mary College, 1927; M.A., Illinois, 1980; Ph.D., 1933. 


Houze, Robert Alvin, Library Director. (1949, 1957) 
A.B., Denver, 1940; B.L.S., 1941. 


Hovorak, Louis Martin, Instructor of Mathematics. (1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.Ed., 1952. 


Howard, John Richard, Instructor of Geography. (1956) 
B.A., Washington, 1947; M.A., 1951. 


Hoyle, Samuel Cooke, Jr., Professor of Business Administration. (1947, 1957) 
LL.B., Texas, 1926; B.A., 1946; M.A., 1948. 


Hudson, Truett, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1957) 
B.A., Houston, 1948. 


Huggett, Milton Alfred, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
B.A., Rochester, 1929; B.D., Episcopal Theological School, 19383; M.A., 
Baylor, 1952. 


Huggins, Frank Norris, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1954, 1957) 
B.A., Howard Payne College, 1948; M.S., North Texas State College, 1950. 


Uughes, Martin Collins, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1923, 1932) 
B.S., Illinois, 1917; E.E., 1926; Reg. Prof, Engr. 
(On "leave of absence) 
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Humphrey, Charles Robert, Instructor of English. (1957) 
B.A., Baylor, 1951; M.A., 1954. 


Hunt, Robert Lee, Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1927, 1935) 
Busy Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; M.S., North 
Carolina State College, 1927; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1934. 


Hunter, Parks Caldwell, Jr., Assistant Professor of English. (1955, 1958) 
B.A., Miami, 1948; B.Ed., 1949; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., Texas, 1958. 


Hurley, Charles Lee, Instructor of English. (1955) 
B.A., Saint Mary’s, 1939; M.A., Texas, 1941. 


Hurt, John Tom, Professor of Mathematics. (1936, 1947) 
B.A., Rice Institute, 1981; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1935. 


Huss, Donald Lee, Assistant Professor of Range and Forestry. (1955, 1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., 1959. 


Inglis, Jack Morton, Instructor of Wildlife Management. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.S., 1952. 


_ Ingram, James Drew, Instructor of Business Administration. (1957) 
B.B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956. 


Isbell, Arthur Furman, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1953, 1956) 
B.A., Baylor, 1987; M.S., Texas, 1941; Ph.D., 1948. 


Jache, Albert William, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1955, 1958) 
B.S., New Hampshire, 1948; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., Washington, 1952. 


Jackson, John Raleigh, Associate Professor of Agricultural Education. (1952, 
1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1938; M.Ed., 1948. 


Jaggi, Frederick Putnam, Jr., Professor of Veterinary Public Health and Head 
of Department. (1937, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; D.V.M., 1926. 


Jensen, Frederick William, Distinguished Professor of Chemistry. (1925, 
1957 
bio, Nebraska, 1920;-M.S., 1923; Ph.D., 1925. 


Jernigan, Jesse Stewart, Assistant Professor of English. (1952, 1954) 
B.A., North Texas State College, 19383; M.A., Southern Methodist, 1946; 
M.A., California, 1950. 


Joham, Howard Ernest, Associate Professor of Plant Physiology and Path- 
ology. (1946, 1955) 
B.A., Santa Barbara College, 1941; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1943; Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1950. 


Johnson, Samuel Park, Assistant Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. 
- (1958) 
B.S., East Texas State Teachers College, 1950; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; Ph.D., 1954. 


Jones, Charles Edward, Instructor of Physics. (1957) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1952; M.S., 1956. 


Jones, Truman Ross, Jr., Associate Professor of Civil Engineering. (1947, 
1957 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1955. 


Jungerman, Paul Frank, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Microbiology. 
(1956) ; 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947. 
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Kadow, William Bruce, Instructor of English. (1954) 
A.B., Arkansas, 1951; M.A., 1952. 


Kasten, Frederick H., Assistant Professor of Biology. (1956, 1957) 
B.A., Houston, 1950; M.A., Texas, 1951; Ph.D., 1954. 


Kavanaugh, Milam Shelby, Associate Professor of Psychology. (1947, 1951) 
B.A., Texas, 1984; M.A., 19384. 


Keel, Loyd Bush, Assistant Professor of English. (1942, 1947) 
B.A., Texas, 1927; M.A., 1933. 


Keese, Charles Joseph, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1955, 1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1952. 


Keese, Carroll Wayne, Instructor of Agricultural Engineering. (1954) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952. 


Kenagy, Herbert Glenn, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1955, 1957) 
Ph.B., Central Missouri Teachers College, 1912; A.B., Missouri, 1916; B.S., 
1916; M.A., Minnesota, 1917. 


Kennedy, Harvey Thomas, Distinguished Professor of Petroleum Engineering. 


(1949) 
B.S., Cornell, 1921; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1928; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Kent, Jack Thurston, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1936, 1952) 
A.B., Lambuth College, 1980; M.A., Arkansas, 1931. 


Kerley, Sidney Auston, Associate Professor of Education and Director of 
Group Work and Counseling, Basic Division. (1952, 1957) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.Ed., North 
Texas State College, 1950. 


Kidd, Harry Lee, Jr., Associate Professor of English. (1939, 1950) 
B.A., Texas, 19385; M.A., 1938. 


Killebrew, James Bryan, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
B.S., Houston, 1951. 


Kincannon, John Alvin, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1946, 


1954 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1989; M.S., 1949; 
Ph.D.,51952; 


Kindall, Sheldon Milam, Instructor of Mathematics. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1954; M.S., Louisiana 
State, 1956. 


King, Donald Roy, Associate Professor of Entomology. (19538, 1958) 
B.S., Baldwin-Wallace College, 1949; M.S., Ohio State, 1951; Ph.D., 1952. 


King, General Tye, Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry. (19538, 1956) 
B.S., Kentucky, 1950; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1958. 


Kirkpatrick, Thomas Owen, Instructor of Business Administration. (1958) 
B.B.A., North Texas State College, 1957; M.B.A., 1958. 


Klatt, ae Jr., Visiting Lecturer in Floriculture and Landscape Architecture. : 
(1957 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952. 


Klipple, Edmund Chester, Professor of Mathematics and Head of Department. 
(1935, 1952) 
B.A., Texas, 1926; Ph.D., 1932. 
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Knapp, Robert Andrew, Instructor of Mathematics. (1957) 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1922; M.Ed., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1954. 


Knebel, Earl H., Assistant Professor of Agricultural Education. (1955) 
B.S., Montana State College, 1946; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1951; D.Ed., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 1955. 


Koenig, Karl Joseph, Associate Professor of Geology. (1955, 1957) 
B.S., Illinois, 1941; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 1949. 


Kolb, Nathaniel Key, Jr., Instructor of Architecture. (1957) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Kranz, Edward Douglas, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1952) 


Krise, George Martin, Associate Professor of Biology. (1959) 
B.A., Texas, 1946; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., 1952. 


Kroitor, Harry Peter, Assistant Professor of English. (1958) 
B.A., Saskatchewan, 1946; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., Maryland, 1957. 


~ Krueger, Willie F., Associate Professor of Poultry Science. (1953, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.S., 1949; 
Ph.D., Missouri, 1952. 


Kunkel, Harriott Orren, Professor of Animal Husbandry and of Biochemistry 
and Nutrition. (1951, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.S., 1948; 
Ph.D., Cornell, 1950. 


Kunze, George William, Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1952, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.S., 1950; 
Ph.D., Pennsylvania State College, 1952. 


Kunze, Otto Robert, Associate Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.S., Iowa State 
College, 1951. 


Kutach, Wilbur Dee, Counselor and Assistant Professor, Basic Division. (1952, 
1956 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.Ed., 1952. 


LaMotte, Charles, Professor of Biology. (1980, 1939) 
B.A., Texas, 1929; M.A., 1929; Ph.D., Illinois, 1937. 


Landiss, Carl Wilson, Professor of Health and Physical Education. (1943, 
1954) 
B.S., Abilene Christian College, 1935; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1947; D.Ed., Pennsylvania State College, 1951. 


Lang, Herbert Howard, Assistant Professor of History. (1956) 
B.A., Texas, 1949; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., 1954. 


Lang, Walter Sidney, Jr., Acting Instructor of Mathematics. (1956) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 
(On leave of absence) 


Laverty, Carroll Dee, Professor of English. (1939, 1955) 
A.B., Colorado, 1933; A.M., 1934; Ph.D., Duke, 1951. 


Lee, Dean Ralph, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1941, 1947) 1 
.S., Memphis State College, 1937; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1939. 


Leighton, Rudolph Elmo, Professor of Dairy Science. (1947, 1956) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1932; M.S., 1943; 
Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956. 
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Leipper, Dale F., Professor of Oceanography and Meteorology and Head, of 
Department. (1949, 1950) 
B.S., Wittenberg College, 1937; M.A., Ohio State, 1939; Ph.D., California, 
1950. 


Leland, Thomas William, Professor of Business Administration and Head of 
Division. (1922, 1926) 
B.A. Wisconsin; 19215 M.S;, 1922:, CPAs 192s; 


Letbetter, Thomas Doyle, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1948) 
B.B.A., Texas, 1933; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1947; C.P.A., 1949. 


Liebhafsky, Erwin Eugene, Associate Professor of Economics. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; M.S., 1948; 
Ph.D., Illinois, 1950. 


Lindsay, James Donald, Professor of Chemical Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1938, 1944) 
B.S., Michigan, 1924; M.S., 1925; Ph.D., 1934; Reg. Prof) ingr 


Little, Leroy Eugene, Instructor of Electrical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 19538. 


Little, Van Allen, Professor of Entomology. (1923, 19387) 
B.A., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1922; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1925; Ph.D., 1948. 


Liverman, James Leslie, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. 
(19538, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., California 
Institute of Technology, 1952. 


Logan, Earl, Jr., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1955, 1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1958; Reg. 
Prof. Engr. 


Longley, John Browder, Instructor of Business Administration. (1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; C.L.U., 1952. 


Lowe, Dan Copeland, Instructor of Business Administration. (1955) 
B.S., Stephen F. Austin State College, 1946; M.Ed., 1951. 


Lowe, Horace A., Jr., Major, Associate Professor of Military Science and 
Pactics.. Vl95T) 
B.S., Bucknell, 1940; M.B.A., Southern California, 1949. 


Loyd, Coleman Monroe, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1953, 1957) 
B.S., Nebraska State Teachers College, 19389; M.A., Wayne, 1948; M.S., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Luther, Herbert Adesia, Professor of Mathematics. (1987, 1947) 
B.A‘, Pittsburgh, 1984* MUS. Towa, 1935) Phils i937. 


Lyle, Robert Reed, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (19387, 1946) 
B.S., Washington and Jefferson College, 1981; M.A., Buffalo, 1933. 


Lyles, Henry Francis, Instructor of Business Administration. (1958) 
B.B.A., North Texas State College, 1956; M.B.A., 1957. 


Lyman, Carl Morris, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition and Head of 
Department. (1940, 1949) 
B.S., Oregon, 1931; A.M., Oregon State College, 1933; Ph.D., Pittsburgh, 
1937. 


Lynch, Shirley Alfred, Professor of Geology and Head of Department of 
Geology and Geophysics. (1946) 
B.S., Missouri, 1928; M.S., 19381; E.M., 1985; Reg. Prof. Engr. 
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ebro Theodore, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Pathology. 
B.S., Washington State College, 1947; D.V.M., Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 1953. 


Lyons, Charles Rogers, Director of Student Health. (1956, 1957) 
A.B., Miami, 1938; M.D., Ohio State, 1941. 


McAfee, Thomas Edison, Professor of Agronomy. (1939, 1957) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1939; M.S., 1940; 
Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


McCasland, William Richard, Instructor of Civil Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955; M.S., 1957. 


Bk oEay: Robert Allen, Major, Associate Professor of Air Science. (1955, 
1957 
A.B., San Francisco State, 1955. 


McCorvey, David Dixon, Major, Associate Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1958) 
B.S., Georgia, 1939. 


McCrady, James David, Instructor of Veterinary Physiology and Pharma- 
cology. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; D.V.M., 1958. 


McCully, William Straight, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (19387, 1957) 
B.A., Iowa State, 1932; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 19386; Ph.D., Texas, 1956. 


McDonell, James Edward, Instructor of Meteorology. (1958) 
B.S., Huron College, 1953; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1959. 


McFarland, Frank Eugene, Associate Professor of Psychology and Director 
of Testing and Research, Basic Division. (1951, 1957) 
B.A., Baylor, 1950; M.A., Columbia, 1953. 


McGarrah, James Eugene, Assistant Professor of Engineering Drawing. 
(1955, 1958) 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1951; M.S., Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, 1957. 


McGee, Roger Valentine, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1928, 1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 19388. 


McGraw, Joseph James, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1958) 
B.A., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 19538; M.C.P., Har- 
vard, 1956. 


McGuire, John Gilbert, Professor of Architecture and Assistant to the Dean 
of Engineering. (19385, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1982; M.S., 1937; B.S., 
1944; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


McKenna, Vincent Thomas, Assistant Professor of Economics. (1956) 
B.A., College of the City of New York, 1939; A.M., Columbia, 1944; M.P.A., 
Harvard, 1945. 


McKinney, Barbara Joan, Instructor of English. (1956) 
B.A., Colorado State College of Education, 1954; M.S., Wisconsin, 1956. 


McMurry, Edgar Dowling, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology and Assistant to the Dean of Veterinary Medicine. (1955, 
1958) 

D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 
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McNeely, John Gordon, Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1947, 1950) 
B.S., South Dakota State College, 1933; M.S., 19384; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1941. 
(On leave of absence.) 


MeNiel, Norbert Arthur, Assistant Professor of Genetics. (1957) 
.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1935; M.Ed., 1952; 
Ph.D., 1955. 


Mackin, John Gilman, Professor of Marine Biology. (1950) 
B.S., East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma, 1924; M.S., Illinois, 1927; 
Ph.D.; 1933. 


Magee, Aden Combs, Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1955, 1956) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1924; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, 1926. 


Mamaliga, Emil, Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education. (1947, 


1957) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1943; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1950. 

Manning, Walter Scott, Associate Professor of Business Administration. (1941, 
1947 
B.B.A., Texas College of Arts and Industries, 1932; M.B.A., Texas, 1940; 
C.P. AG) L962: 


Marsh, James Hyde, III, Instructor of Architecture. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Martin, Lee Jackson, Associate Professor of English. (1946, 1957) 
B.S., Texas, 1941; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., Stanford, 1956. 


Martin, William Lee, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1957 
B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1950. 


Mason, Paul M., Associate Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1946, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1946. 


Mattern, Terrence John, Assistant Professor of English. (1953, 1957) 
B.A., George Peabody College, 1947; M.A., 1947. 


Medlen, Ammon Brown, Associate Professor of Biology. (1946, 1955) 
B.A., Baylor, 1980; M.A., 19382; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1952. 


Merrell, Ernest Earl, Jr., Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1957) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950. 


Metzer, Robert Benjamin, Instructor of Agronomy. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956. 


Meyers, Edward Arthur, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1956) 
B.S., Michigan, 1950; Ph.D., Minnesota, 1955. 


Middleton, Errol Bathurst, Professor of Chemistry. (1922, 1942) 
B.A., Illinois, 1919; M.S., 1921; Ph.D., 1938. 


Miller, Benjamin Peter, Instructor of Physics. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.S., 1952. 


Miller, Horace Otis, Associate Professor of Journalism. (1947, 1948) 
A.B., Texas, 1918; M.J., 1920; LL.B., 1928. 


Miller, Jarvis Ernest, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.S., Purdue, 
1951; Ph.D., 1954. 
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Miller, Robert Ernest, Psychometrist and Assistant Professor, Basic Division. 
(1953, 1957) 


A.B., Northeastern, 1947; M.A., Boston, 1948; Ph.D., Minnesota, 1957. 


Miller, Thomas Lloyd, Associate Professor of History. (1946, 1957) 


raee East Texas State Teachers College, 1935; M.A., 1945; Ph.D., Texas, 


Milliff, John Henry, Professor of Veterinary Anatomy and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1936, 1941) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., 1934; 
D.V.M., 1936; Ph.D., Texas, 1958. 


Mills, Jim Frank, Assistant Professor of Agronomy. (1946, 1954) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1953. 


Mitchell, Olin Jackson, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1957) 
B.Arch, Washington, 1954. 


Mitchell, Richard Warren, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1947, 1954) 
B.S., Lynchburg College, 1943; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1953. 


Modrow, William Geoffrey, Assistant Professor of Economics. (1957) 
B.A., Southern Methodist, 1950; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1953. 


Moehlman, Carl B., Instructor of Mathematics. (1942) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., 1932. 


Mogford, Joseph Sayers, Professor of Agronomy. (1925, 1937) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1916; M.S., 1920. 


Mohr, Hubert Charles, Associate Professor of Horticulture. (1946, 1956) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1938; M.S., 19389; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1955. 


Moore, Albert Vernon, Professor of Dairy Science. (1987, 1944) 
B.S., Purdue, 1927; M.S., 1933; Ph.D., Michigan State College, 1948. 


Moore, Bill C., Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1937, 1948) 
A.B., Kansas, 1929; A.M., 1931; A.M., Princeton, 1937. 


Moore, Clarence Albert, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics, (1954, 
1958 
B.S., West Texas State College, 1945; M.S., Illinois, 1946. 


Moore, Gilbert Fletcher, Major, Associate Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1956) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1942. 


Moore, William Michael, Instructor of Civil Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956. 


Morgan, Stewart Samuel, Professor of English and Head of Department. 
(1921, 1952) 
B.A., Cincinnati, 1926; M.A., Ohio State, 1927; Ph.D., 1933. 


Moyer, Vance Edwards, Acting Associate Professor of Meteorology. (1958) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1950; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., 1954. 


Mukerji, Ambuj, Acting Associate Professor of Physics. (1957) 
B.S., Calcutta, 1940; M.S., 1942; D.Sc.Nat. ETH, Zurich, 1952. 


Mullins, Benjamin Franklin Kelso, Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1921, 
1954 . 
A.B., Emory, 1919; M.S., 1922; M.R.E., Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, 1927; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 19445 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 
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Myers, Charles Elbert, Instructor of Petroleum Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


Myers, James Arthur, Athletic Director. (1958) 
B.S., Tennessee, 1947. 


Nance, Joseph Milton, Professor of History and Head* of Department of 
History and Government. (1941, 1958) 
B.A., Texas, 1935; M.A., 1986; Ph.D., 1941. 


Nash, James Mosely, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Houston, 1957. 


Naugle, Norman Wakefield, Instructor of Mathematics. (1958) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


Navarro, Silvio Osvaldo, Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Houston, 1951; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
19538; Ph.D., 1955. 


Neal, James Franklin, Instructor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. (1958) 
D.V.M., Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 1950. 


Nedderman, Wendell Herman, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1947, 1957) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1943; M.Eng., “Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1951; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Nelson, Al B., Professor of History. (1937, 1956) 
B.A., Texas Christian, 1932; M.A., 1988; Ph.D., California, 1937. 


Nelson, Bardin Hubert, Professor of Rural Sociology. (1950, 1956) 
B.S., Louisiana, 1942; M.A., 1943; Ph.D., 1950. 


Nixson, Frank Derrill, Jr., Assistant Professor of Industrial Education. (1958, 
1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.Ed., 1956. 


Noel, James Sheridan, Instructor of Civil Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; M.S., 1958. 
(On leave of absence) 


Nolen, Robert Lawrence, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1946, 1950) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1936; M.S., 1941. 


Norton, Don Carlos, Associate Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. 
(1957) 
B.S., Toledo, 1947; M.S., Ohio State, 1949; Ph.D., 1959. 


Noyes, Theodore Alvan, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1954, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1957. 
(On leave of absence.) 


O’Bannon, Lester Severance, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1948) 
B.M.E., Kentucky, 1915; M.E., 1939; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Odom, Richard Edward, Assistant Professor of Floriculture and Landscape 
Architecture. (1951, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; B.S., 1951; M.S., 
Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1953. 


Oldham, William Jennings Bryan, Jr., Instructor of Mathematics. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956; M.S., 1958. 


Oliver, John Percy, Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1936, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1926; M.S., 1936; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


*Effective November 1, 1958. 
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Orr, Joseph Anderson, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1928, 1944) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1933; Reg. 
Prof. Engr. 


Packenham, Edward S., Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1947, 1955) 
B.S., Lombard College, 1928; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1950; C.P.A., 1949. 


Page, John Boyd, Dean of the College, Dean of the Graduate School, and Pro- 
fessor of Agronomy. (1950, 1957) 
B.S., Brigham Young, 1936; M.A., Missouri, 1937; Ph.D., Ohio State, 1940. 


Page, John Orion, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1948, 1951) 
B.S., Rochester, 1927; Ph.D., Illinois, 1933. 


Beige io: meee Assistant Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
soo 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.Ed., 1951. 


Parker, Grady P., Professor of Education and Head of Department of Edu- 
cation and Psychology. (1940, 1954) 
B.A., North Texas State Teachers College, 1929; M.A., Southern Method- 
ist, 1935; Ed.D., Texas, 1942. 


Parker, Travis Jay, Professor of Geology. (1947, 1952) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1933; M.A., Texas, 1939; Ph.D., 1952; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Parnell, Edward Douglas, Professor of Poultry Science. (1938, 1943) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1923; M.S., 1934. 


Parry, Douglas Farlow, Director of Remedial Services and Professor, Basic 
Division. (1956) 
B.A., Utah, 1987; M.A., 1938; Ph.D., Syracuse, 1942. 


Patterson, LaVerne Victory, Assistant Professor of Industrial Education. 
(1956) 
B.S., Illinois, 1940; M.S., 1948. 


Patterson, Raleigh Elwood, Vice President for Agriculture. (1958) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1934; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1936; Ph:D;, 1943. 


Patton, Robert Hoover, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1957) 
B.S., Miami, 1948; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., Florida, 1955. 


Peacock, James Luther, Instructor of Civil Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Lamar State College of Technology, 1958. 


Pedigo, John Randolph, Associate Professor of Petroleum Engineering. (1953) 
Bow bexas, 1935;" BsA., 1935. 


Peirce, James Franklin, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
A.B., Illinois, 1940; M.A., Iowa, 1942. 

Penberthy, Walter Lawren, Director of Department of Student Activities. 
(1926, 1957) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1926. 

Perry, Haile Deucalion, Instructor of Mathematics. (1955) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1939; M.A., 1949. 


Perry, John Vivian, Jr., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 


(1949, 1955) 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1947; M.S., Agricultural and Mechan- 


ical College of Texas, 1954; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Peters, Isaac Isaac, Associate Professor of Dairy Science. (1950, 1952) 
B.S.A., Manitoba, 1942; M.S., Michigan State College, 1944; Ph.D., Iowa 
State College, 1947. 
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Peurifoy, Robert Leroy, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1946) 
B.S., Texas, 1927; M.S., 1929; Reg. Prof. Engr. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Pierce, Kenneth Ray, Instructor of Veterinary Anatomy. (1957) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Pinnell, Charles, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1952; M.S., Purdue, 1958. 


Poage, Scott Tabor, Instructor of Industrial Engineering. ,(1957) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1953; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1957. 


Ponthieux, Nicholas Archibald, Associate Professor of Health and Physical 
Education. (1941, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.Ed., 1950. 


Porter, Walter Lee, Professor of Mathematics. (1918, 1927) 
A.B., Howard College, 1911; M.S., secant and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1926. 


Potter, George Edwin, Professor of Zoology. (19389) 
B.S., Ottawa, 1921; M.S., Iowa, 1923; Ph.D., 1927; D.Sc., Ottawa,i946: 


Potter, James Gregor, Professor of Physics and Head of Department. (1945) 
B.S., Princeton, 1928; M.S., New York, 1981; Ph.D., Yale, 1939. 


Potts, Richard Carmechial, Professor of Agronomy and Assistant Dean of 
Agriculture. (1936, 1957) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1935; M.S., Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1945; Ph.D., Nebraska, 1950. 


Powell, Francis Warren, Assistant Professor of English. (19387, 1944) 
B.A., Austin College, 1920; M.A., Texas, 1928. 


Prescott, John Mack, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. 
(1952, 1956) 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1941; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1952. 


Price, Alvin Audis, Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine. (1949, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; D.V.M., 1949; 
M.S., 1956. 


Price, Manning A., Associate Professor of Entomology. (1940, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1941; 
Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1952. 


Provost, Richard Leon, Counselor and Instructor, Basic Division. (1956, 1957) 
B.A., Drake, 1951; M.S., 1956. 


Putnam, Harlan Ray, Associate Professor of Economics. (1941, 1946) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1935; M.A., 1941. 


Quisenberry, John Henry, Professor of Poultry Science and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1986, 1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., Illinois, 
1933: Ph.D., 1936. 


Rae, Kenneth MacFarlane, Professor of Oceanography and Meteorology. 
(1957, 1958) 
B.S., University College, London, 1935; Ph.D., London, 1958. 


Rakoff, Henry, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1958, 1957) 
B.S., City College of New York, 1944; M.S., Purdue, 1948; Ph.D., 1950. 


Ramsey, Jerry Dwain, Instructor of Industrial Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 
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Randall, John Del, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., California, 1955; M.S., 1956. 


Randolph, Neal Malcolm, Associate Professor of Entomology. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1934; M.S., 1938. 


Ransdell, Clifford Howell, Associate Dean of the Basic Division and Professor 
of Engineering Drawing. (1937, 1957) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1937; B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1953; Sc.D., Howard Payne College, 1956; M.Ed., Texas, 
1957; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Rao, Narasimba Ramachandra, Instructor of Physics. (1956) 
B.S., Bombay, 1941; M.S., 1950. 


Redmond, Harold Edwin, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
(1940, 1952) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939. 


*Reed, James Calvin, Instructor of English. (1956) 
B.A., Baylor, 1950; M.A., 1956. 


ae oaaae Dean, Major, Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
1956 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1947. 


Reel, Marie Lovett, Instructor of Electrical Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Duke, 1946. 


Reeves, Robert Gatlin, Professor of Genetics. (1928, 1947) 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1922; M.S., 1923; Ph.D., Iowa State Col- 
lege, 1928. 


Reid, Bobby Leroy, Assistant Professor of Poultry Science. (1957) 
.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.S., 1952; 
Bh.D., (1955. 


Reid, Robert Osborne, Associate Professor of Oceanography and Meteorology. 
(1951, 1953) 
B.E., Southern California, 1946; M.S., Scripps Institute of Oceanography, 
1948. 


Reinhard, Henry J., Professor of Entomology. (1947) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1915. 


Reiser, Raymond, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1949, 1954) 
A.B., Western Reserve, 1929; Ph.D., Ohio State, 1936. 


Rekoff, Michael George, Jr., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
(1954, 1957) S 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1955. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Remele, Jack H., Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Military Science 


and Tactics. (1957) 
B.S., Pittsburgh, 1940. 


Rhodes, Robert Raymond, Associate Professor of Range and Forestry. (1946, 
) 


1954 
B.S.F., Louisiana, 1937; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1951. 


Richardson, Luther Ray, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1946, 
1949) Xe 
B.S., Georgetown College, 1923; A.M., Missouri, 1928; Ph.D., 1932. 


*Deceased, November 16, 1958. 
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Riggs, John Kamm, Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1941, 1955) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 19385; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1941, 


Roberts, Jesse Claude, Jr., Assistant Professor of History. (1956, 1957) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1949; B.A., 1950; M.A., Texas, 
1953°3=Ph.D.; 1955. 


Roberts, Sidney I., Instructor of History. (1956) 
B. g College of the City of New York., 1952; M.A., Columbia, 1958. 


Roche, John Edward, Associate Professor of Business Administration. (1957) 
B.S., Baylor, 1946; M.A., Texas, 1950; Ph.D., 1956 


Rode, Norman Frederick, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1922, 1930) 
B.S., Clemson College, 1919; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1929; E.E., Clemson College, 1939; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Rodgers, Glen Morris, Assistant Professor of History. (1956, 1958) 
A.B., Daniel Baker College, 1985; M.A., Southern Methodist, 1940; Ph.D., 
Texas, 1958. 


Roeber, Charles Arthur, Business Manager. (1929, 1954) 
B.B.A., Texas, 1929; B.A., 1929. 


Rogers, Bruce Allison, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1916; M.S., Chicago, 1920; Ph.D., Harvard, 1933; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Romane, William Murry, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery. (1956, 1957) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943. 


Romieniec, Edward John, Associate Professor of Architecture. (1956) 
B.S., Illinois, 1947; M.S., 1948; M.A., Harvard, 1950. 


Roots, Edmund Nelson, Jr., Instructor of Electrical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1956. 


Rosberg, David William, Associate Professor of Plant Physiology and Path- 
ology. (1950, 1955) 
B.A., St. Olaf College, 1940; M.S., Ohio State, 1946; Ph.D., 1949. 


Rose, Norman Carl, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1956) 
B.S., California, 1950; Ph.D., Kansas, 1957. 


Ross, Henry, Professor of Agricultural Education. (1935) 
B. S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1923; M.S., 1935. 
(On ‘leave of absence) 


Rotsch, Melvin Medford, Professor of Architecture. (1950, 1955) 
B.S., Texas, 1928; M.Arch., Harvard, 1930. 


Rudder, James Earl, Vice President of the College. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 19382. 


Rupel, Isaac Walker, Professor of Dairy Science and Head of Department. 


(1945 
B.S., Illinois, 1923; M.S., Wisconsin, 1924; Ph.D., 1932. 


Russell, Daniel, Professor of Rural Sociology. (1926) 
A.B., Baylor, 1922; A.M., Chicago, 1928. 


Pear Ralph Keith, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1946, 1955) 
, Nebraska State Teachers College, 1936; M.S., Agricultural and 
Reheat College of Texas, 1954. 


ey William Low, Professor of Geology. (1946, 1951) 
B.A., Yale, 1920; M:S.,,1922; Ph:D., 1927. 
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Ryan, Cecil Benjamin, Assistant Professor of Poultry Science. (1947, 1949) 
B.S., Texas College of Arts and Industries, 1938; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1947. 


St. John, James Evans, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1959) 
B.A., Oklahoma State, 1950; M.A., Cranbrook Academy of Art, 1952. 


Salaita, George Nicola, Instructor of Physics. (1959) 
B.S., Millikin, 1957. 


Sanderlin, Carroll Dee, Instructor of Mathematics. (1956) 
B.S.E., Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1952; M.Ed., 
Arkansas, 1955. 


Sandstedt, John Leonard, Instructor of Business Administration. (1954) 
B.A., Texas, 1942; LL.B., 1947. 


saber io} te Oberlin, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. 
5 
B.A., Colby College, 1942; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1952. 


Saucier, Walter Joseph, Professor of Meteorology. (1952, 1958) 
B.S., Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 1942; M.S., Chicago, 1947; Ph.D., 
1951. 


Schiller, Robert Edwin, Jr., Associate Professur of Civil Engineering. (1946, 
1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.S., 1949; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Schlesselman, George Wilhelm, Acting Dean of the School of Arts and 
Sciences; Professor of Geography and Head of Department. (1934, 1958) 
B.A., Iowa State Teachers College, 1927; M.A., Clark, 1928; Ph.D., 
Nebraska, 19385. 


Schrader, Allen, Instructor of English. (1957) 
B.A., Los Angeles City College, 1957. 


Schram, Alfred Francis, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1958, 1956) 
B.A., Oklahoma, 1941; M.S., 1943; Ph.D., 1948. 


Schroeder, Melvin Carroll, Associate Professor cf Geology. (1954, 1956) 
B.S., State College of Washington, 1942; M.S., 1947; Ph.D., 1953. 


Scoggins, Ruel Prentis, Major, Associate Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1956) 
B.S., Henderson State Teachers College, 1948. 


Segner, Edmund Peter, Jr., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1954, 
1956) 
B.S., Texas, 1949; M.S., 1952; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Segrest, Herman Brazill, Associate Professor of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. (1945, 1949) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1937; M.S., 1946; M.Ed., Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Seward, Clay Luzenberg, Jr., Associate Professor of Geology. (1948, 1952) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1950; 
Geol.E., 1953. 


Shepperd, James Nolen, Assistant Professor of English. (1941, 1947) 
B.A., Texas, 1931; M.A., 1936. 


Shubinski, Robert Parker, Instructor of Civi] Engineering. (1958) 
B.A., Rice Institute, 1957; B.S., 1958. 
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Simmang, Clifford Max, Professor of Mechanical Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1938, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1936; M.S., 1938; 
Ph.D., Texas, 1952; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Simmons, John William, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics. (1958) 
B.S., Alabama, 1950. 


Sims, Stillman Austin, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1942, 1950) 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 19389; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1944. 


Skrabanek, Robert Leonard, Professor of Rural Sociology. (1949, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; M.S., 1947; 
Ph.D., Louisiana State, 1949. 


Skrivanek, John Marion, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages. (1952, 
1957) 
B.A., Texas, 1988; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., Charles (Prague), 1948. 


Smith, Donald Hubbell, Jr., Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics. (1956) 
B.A., Michigan State, 1951. 


Smith, Elmer Gillam, Professor of Physics. (1924, 1942) 
A.B., Amherst College, 1919; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1925; B.S., 19384; M.E., 1939; Ph.D., Texas, 1941. 


Smith, Fred Emmett, Professor of Geology. (1948, 1956) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1930; M.S., 1932. 


Smith, Frank Miller, Associate Professor of Civil Engineering. (1948, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.S., 1939; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Smith, Hilton Atmore, Professor of Veterinary Pathology and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1949) 
D.V.M., Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1928; M.S., Michi- 
gan, 1935; Phibsuio4a. 


Smith, Robert Lee, Te: Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1956, 
1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952. 


Snuggs, Roland Edward, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1924, 1946) 
A.B., Georgetown College, 1920; M.S., Florida, 1923; B.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1937. 


Sorenson, Anton Marinus, Jr., Associate Professor of Animal Husbandry. 
(1955, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., Cornell, 
196127 bn. Dey 19bs, 


Sorrels, Joseph Harrell, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1941, 1948) 
A.B., Texas Christian, 1924; M.S., Vanderbilt, 1925; B.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1946; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Southwell, Sam Beall, Associate Professor of English. (1947, 1956) 
B.J., Texas, 1947; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1956. 


Sperry, John Jerome, Professor of Biology. (1941, 1951) 
B.A., Nebraska, 1986; M.A., Missouri, 1988; Ph.D., Nebraska, 1942. 


Sperry, Omer Edison, Professor of Range and Forestry. (1946, 1949) 
A.B., Peru, Nebraska, State College, 1925; M.A., Nebraska, 1931; Ph.D., 
1934. 


Spurlock, William W., Instructor of Chemistry. (1958) 
B.A., Daniel Baker College, 1924. 


Stallings, Henry Green, Instructor of Mechanical. Engineering. (1946) 
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Bt ePrice Edward, Associate Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1941, 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.Ed., 1951. 


*Steen, Ralph Wright, Professor of History and Head of Department of 
History and Government. (1935, 1954) 
B.A., McMurry College, 1927; M.A., Texas, 1929; Ph.D., 1934. 


Stephenson, Henson Knowlen, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1945, 1957) 
B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1923; M.S., Michigan, 1931; C.E., 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1941. 


Stern, Louis Harold, Assistant Professor of Economics. (1955, 1957) 
B.S., Illinois, 1947; M.A., California, 1954. 


Stevenson, Robert M., Professor of Business Administration. (1947 
B.A., Duke, 1987; M.A., Pennsylvania State College, 1946; C.P.A., 1948; 
D.B.A., Indiana, 1955; C.L.U., 1955. 


Stewart, Billy Ray, Instructor of Agricultural Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 


Stewart, Norman Arthur, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1946, 1957) 
LL.B., Baylor, 1938. 


Stokes, Elmore Ewing, Jr., Associate Professor of English. (1951, 1958) 
B.A., Texas, 1948; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., 1951. 


Storey, James Benton, Assistant Professor of Horticulture. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1953; 
Ph.D., California, 1957. 


Street, William Ezra, Professor of Engineering Drawing and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1941) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1930; M.A., 19383; LL.D., Harding Col- 
lege, 1947; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Taylor, Lloyd Chamberlin, Jr., Assistant Professor of History. (1956, 1958) 
B.A., Lehigh, 1949; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1956. 


Thiers, Harry Delbert, Associate Professor of Biology. (1947, 1956) 
B.A., Texas, 1941; M.A., 1947; Ph.D., Michigan, 1955. 


Thompson, Herbert Gordon, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administra- 
tion. (1951, 1954) 
B.S., Miami, 1947; M.B.A., 1949. 


Thompson, John George Hatch, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1938, 
1954) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1933; M.E., 1938; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Thornton, William Lee, Instructor of Business Administration. (1958) 
B.A., Indiana, 1957; M.B.A., 1958. 


Timm, Tyrus Raymond, Professor of Agricultural Economics and Sociology 
and Head of Department. (1947, 1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1934; M.S., 1936; 
M.P.A., Harvard, 1947; D.P.A., 1949. 


Tiner, Emmett Lawrence, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Education. 


(1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1948. 


Tishler, Carl Edward, Professor of Health and Physical Education and Head 
of Department. (1941, 1947) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1926; M.A., Western Reserve, 1935. 


Tittle, Morris Edward, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (19438, 1951) 
B.A., East Texas State Teachers College, 1923; M.A., Texas, 1937. 


*Resigned effective October 31, 1958. 
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Tomme, Warren James, Instructor of Chemical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Trevino, Gilberto Stephenson, Instructor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
(1954) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952. 


Trogdon, William O., Professor of Agronomy and Head of Department. (1958) 
B.S., Oklahoma State, 1942; Ph.D., Ohio State, 1949. 


Trotter, Ide Peebles, Associate Dean of the Graduate School and Professor of 
Agronomy. (1936, 1956) 
B.A., Mississippi College, 1915; B.S., Mississippi State College, 1918; M.S., 
1921; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1933. 


Truettner, Willard Irving, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1930, 1943) 
B.S., Michigan, 1928; M.S.E., 1980; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Turk, Richard Duncan, Professor of Veterinary Parasitology and Head of 
Department. (1944) 
D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1933; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1939. 


Ullah, Ahmad, Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1956) 
B.E., Sibpur Engineering College, 1945; M.Eng., Liverpool, 1950. 


Vanderzant, Carl, Associate Professor of Dairy Science. (1953, 1957) 
B.S., Wageningen, 1947; M.S., 1949; M.S., Iowa State College, 1950; Ph.D., 
1958. | 


Varvel, Walter A., Professor of Psychology. (1941, 1945) 
A.B., Kansas, 1932; M.A., 1983; Ph.D., 1938. 


Vestal, Donald McKee, Jr., Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1938; M.S., 1950. 


Vezey, Edward Earl, Professor of Physics. (1920, 1938) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1910; M.S., Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Vrooman, Richard, Associate Professor of Architecture. (1949, 1955) 
B.A., Oberlin College, 1941; B.Arch., Western Reserve, 1949; M.Arch., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; Reg. Prof. Arch. 


Wagner, William Grant, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1954, 1956) 
B.Arch., Texas, 1949; Reg. Prof. Arch. 


Wallace, Alline Angier, Instructor of English. (1958) 
B.A., Mississippi, 1953; M.A., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1958. 


Wallmo, Olof Charles, Assistant Professor of Wildlife Management. (1955) 
B.S., Utah State Agricultural College, 1946; M.S., Wisconsin, 1948; Ph.D., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Walton, Ernest Vernon, Professor of Agricultural Education and Head of 
Department. (1946, 1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1937; M.S., 1947. 


Walton, Henry Harrison, Instructor of Health and Physical Education.. (1958) 
B.S., Northwestern State College, 1957; M.S., 1958. 


Wapple, Albert Russell, Instructor of Mathematics. (1942) 
B.S., California, 1914; M.A., 1915. 


Ward, Robert Page, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1925, 1943) - 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; M.S., 1934. 


Watkins, Gustav McKee, Dean of the School of Agriculture and Professor of 
Plant Physiology and Pathology. (1949, 1958) 
B.A., Texas, 1929; M.S., 1930; Ph.D., Columbia, 1935. 


Watkins, Thomas David, Jr., Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1954) 
B.S., California, 1940; M.S., 1947; Ph.D., Maryland, 1954. 
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Weaver, Paul, Distinguished Professor of Geology and Geophysics. (1953) 
A.B., Columbia, 1908; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Weekes, Donald Fessenden, Professor of Physics. (1987, 1945) 
B.S., Middlebury College, 1924; M.A., Amherst College, 1926; Ph.D., 
Cornell, 1937. 


Weihs, Phillip Donald, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1957) 
B.A., St. Mary’s, 1949. 


Weiner, Peter Douglas, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1954. 


Welch, Nathan Edgar, Instructor of Chemical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953; M.S., 1956. 


Wells, Otis Dean, Instructor of Aeronautical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Whealy, Roger Dale, Professor of Chemistry. (1958) 
B.S., Eastern Normal, South Dakota, 1980; M.S., Oregon, 1948; Ph.D., 
Colorado, 1953. 


White, Robert Frederick, Professor of Floriculture and Landscape Architecture 
and College Landscape Architect. (1947, 1954) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 19384; M.Land., Michigan, 1951. 


Whiting, Robert Louis, Professor of Petroleum Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1946, 1954) 
B.S., Texas, 1939; M.S., 1943; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Whitmore, Frank Charles, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1951, 1956) 
A.B., Gettysburg College, 1949; M.A., Delaware, 1951. 


Whitney, Howard Stephen, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. 


(1954) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1943; M.S., 1948. 


Whittington, William, Associate Professor of Business Administration. (1954, 
1957) 
B.B.A., Texas, 1939; M.B.A., 1947; Ph.D., Illinois, 1957. 


Wieder, Russell Karl, Instructor of Health and Physical Education. (1956) 
B.A., Kenyon College, 1942. 


Wiening, Victor, Assistant Professor of English. (1952, 1956) 
B.A., Valparaiso, 1947; M.A., Louisiana State, 1949. 


Wilcox, George Barton, Professor of Education and Psychology. (1920, 1945) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1912; B.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1928; A.M., Columbia, 1926. 


Wilkins, William Taylor, Lieutenant Colonel, Assistant Commandant. (1946, 
1951 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1936; M.Ed., 1950. 


Williams, Gene Franklin, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
B.B.A., Oklahoma, 1951. 


Williams, John Donald, Instructor of Poultry Science. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955; M.S., 1957. 


Williams, Mack Lester, Instructor of Mathematics. (1955) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1942; M.S., 1949. 


Wilson, Basil Wrigley, Associate Professor of Oceanography. (1953, 1955) 
B.S., Cape Town, 1931; M.S., Illinois, 1939; C.E., 1940; D.Sc., Cape Town, 
1953. 


Wilson, Wilbur Albert, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1957) 
B.S.E., Arkansas, 1949; M.S., 1949. 
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Wingren, Roy Matthew, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1928, 1943) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.S., 1934; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Wood, Norris Philip, Assistant Professor of Microbiology. (1955) 
B.S., Hartwick College, 1949; M.S., Cornell, 1951; Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 
1955. 


Wood, Robert Porter, Associate Professor of Business Administration. (1948, 
1955) 
B.B.A., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1947; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; C.P.A., 1951. 


Woods, Paul Joseph, Associate Professor of Government. (1946, 1955) 
B.A., Illinois, 1988; M.A., 1940; Ph.D., 1941. 


Woolket, Joseph John, Professor of Modern Languages and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1925, 1945) 
A.B., Oberlin College, 1924; M.A., 1925. 


Worley, Willard Parker, Instructor of Electrical Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947. 


Wright, Samuel Robert, Professor of Civil Engineering and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1923, 1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1928; C.E., 
1931; Ph.D., 1946; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Wykes, Stanley Allen, Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1947, 1951) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1940; M.S., Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, 1946; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Wynes, Charles Eldridge, Instructor of History and Government. (1958) 
B.S., Madison, 1952; M.A., Virginia, 1957. 


Wythe, Landon Douglas, Jr., Instructor of Animal Husbandry. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1955. 


Yantis, Theodore R., Professor of Business Administration. (1952, 1956) 
A.B., Otterbein College, 1947; M.B.A., Ohio State, 1949; Ph.D., 1955. 


Young, Vernon Alphus, Professor of Range and Forestry and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1929, 1946) 
B.S., Utah State Agricultural College, 1932; M.S., Iowa State College, 
1924; Ph.D., Minnesota, 1929. 


Zimmerman, Howard Karl, Jr., Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1952, 
1955) . 
B.S., Washington, 1942; M.A., Leland Stanford, 1944; Ph.D., Oregon, 1948. 


Zingaro, Ralph Anthony, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1954) 
B.S., City College of New York, 1946; M.S., Kansas, 1949; Ph.D., 1950. 


Zinn, Bennie A., Director of Student Personnel Services. (1945, 1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1926; M.S., 1928. 


SUMMARY OF THE TEACHING STAFF AS OF 
FEBRUARY 1, 1959 


Active OnLeave Total 
Heads of Departments and Divisions of Instruction 


and Other Members of the Academic Council ...... Th. 0 71 
Other Full) Professors... 6 fe ee ee 130 4 134 
Associate: Professors’ es. lei, ee ee eas 136 2 138 
Assistant «Professors. sje ee ee 154 2 156 
Instructors. 3c e28 See ee 106 3 109 


Dotal. £225. waeet cae 597 11 608 
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RETIRED FACULTY MEMBERS 


Bagley, John Brewer, Professor Emeritus of Cotton Marketing. (1905, 1947) 
B.A., Wake Forest College, 1900. 


Bolton, Frank Cleveland, President Emeritus of the College. (1909, 1950) 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1905; M.S., Ohio State, 1928; LL.D., Austin 
College, 1932; LL.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 


Beosy Van, Professor Emeritus of Mechanical Engineering. (1922, 
B.S., Purdue, 19138; M.E., 1925; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1937; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


a Charles Boyle, Professor Emeritus of Modern Languages. (1903, 
Ph.B., DePauw, 1900; Ph.D., Chicago, 1912. 


+ ii Brooks, Professor of English and Archivist Emeritus. (1910, 
A.B., Centre College, 1907; M.A., Wisconsin, 1927. 


Darnell, Albert Laurie, Professor Emeritus of Dairy Science. (1914, 1957) 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1914; M.A., Missouri, 1916. 


Dunn, Ralph Clark, Professor Emeritus of Veterinary Bacteriology and 
Hygiene. (1911, 1950) 
D.V.M., Ohio, 19h: 


Suey Albert Edward, Associate Professor Emeritus of Mathematics. (1929, 
1956 


) 
B.S., Peabody College, 1929; M.A., 1929. 


Gammon, Samuel Rhea, Professor Emeritus of History. (1925, 1957) 
A.B., Washington and Lee, 1911; M.A., 1913; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1921. 


Gunter, Percy Glyndon, Professor Emeritus of English. (1911, 1955) 
A.B., Elon College, 1909; M.A., North Carolina, 1910. 


Hedges, Charles Cleveland, Professor Emeritus of Organic Chemistry. (1912, 
1957 . 
B.S., Kentucky, 1906; A.B., Cornell, 1908; Ph.D., 1912. 


Humbert, Eugene Peter, Professor Emeritus of Genetics. (1916, 1951) 
B.S.A., Iowa State College, 1906; M.S., Cornell, 1908; Ph.D., 1910. 


Jones, Beecher Calvin, Assistant Professor Emeritus of Chemistry. (1921, 
1947) 
A.B., Baylor, 1921; B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1923; M.S., 1926. 


Jones, David Cluie, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics. (1909, 1956) 
A.B., Emory, 1908. 


Key, Percy Clark, Associate Professor Emeritus of English. (1924, 1957) 
B.A., Texas Christian, 1917; M.A., Vanderbilt, 1918. 


Kyle, Edwin Jackson, Dean Emeritus of the School of Agriculture. (1902, 


1945 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1899; B.S.A., Cornell, 
1901; M.S.A., 1902; D.Sc., Arkansas, 1941. 


Langford, Ernest, Professor Emeritus of Architecture. (1915, 1957) brs, 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1913; M.S., Illinois, 
1924; Reg. Prof. Arch. 


Lenert, August Albert, Professor Emeritus of Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery, (1919, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1914; D.V.M., Kansas 
City Veterinary College, 1917. 
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McGinnis, Nestor Massie, Professor Emeritus of Floriculture and Landscape 
Architecture. (1915, 1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1998. 


Markle, Elias Ward, Professor Emeritus of Electrical Engineering. (1921, 
1957 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 19138; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1930. 


Nelson, Thomas Robert, Associate Professor Emeritus of Mathematics. (1925, 
1957) 
B.A., East Texas Normal College, 1917; M.A., Texas, 1922. 


Overall, John Wayne, Instructor of Physics. (1948, 1951) 
A.B., Baylor, 1921; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1950. 


*Paulson, Walter Ernest, Professor Emeritus of Agricultural Economics. 
(1947) 
Ph.B., Wisconsin, 1917; Ph.D., 1923. 


Potts, William McDaniel, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry. (1926, 1959) 
B.S., Chicago, 1921; M.S., 1927; Ph.D., 1937. 


suey Carl Edward, Professor Emeritus of Civil Engineering. (1923, 
1959 
A.B., Leland Stanford, 1910; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1928; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Silvey, Oscar William, Professor Emeritus of Physics. (1916, 1951) 
A.B., Indiana, 1907; A.M., 1910; Ph.D., Chicago, 1915. 


Summey, George, Jr., Professor Emeritus of English. (1922, 1951) 
A.B., Southwestern Presbyterian, 1897; M.A., 1898; Ph.D., Columbia, 1919. 


Winkler, Charles Herman, Professor Emeritus of Psychology. (1923, 1946) 
B.S., Texas, 1904; M.A., 1914; Ph.D., Missouri, 1916. 


*Deceased March 11, 1959. 
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THE COLLEGE 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


ane Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, like the land grant 
Institutions in other states of the Union, owes its origin to the Morrill Act, 
which was approved by Congress July 2, 1862. This act provided for the 
donation of a specified amount of public lands to the several states and 
territories. Proceeds from the sale of these lands were to constitute a per- 
petual fund, the principal of which should remain forever undiminished. The 
interest from this fund was to be used for the support of at least one tech- 
nological college whose objective must be, without excluding other scientific 
and classical studies and including military tactics, to teach branches of 
learning pertaining to agricultural and mechanic arts in order to promote 
the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the various 
pursuits and professions of life. The Legislature of Texas accepted the pro- 
visions of the congressional legislation in 1866, and $174,000 was realized 
from the sale of lands set aside under the Act. Before the College opened, 
this fund had grown to $209,000 through the addition of accrued interest. 


In April, 1871, the Legislature provided for the establishment of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. A commission created for the purpose 
of locating the college accepted the offer made by the citizens of Brazos 
County and located the institution on a tract of 2,416 acres of land in that 
county. The College was formally opened, and instruction began on October 
4, 1876. Its educational activities have been enlarged as the need for such 
expansion became evident. At the present time both undergraduate and grad- 
uate instruction are offered not only in the fields of agriculture and engineer- 
ing but also in liberal arts, science, education, business administration, and 
veterinary medicine. 


The purchase from time to time of additional land adjacent to the original 
tract has increased the land owned by the College in Brazos County to ap- 
proximately 5,200 acres. In 1944 the College acquired a plantation of 3,192 
acres in Burleson County for experimental purposes, while in 1950 the College 
acquired 411 acres in Kimble County for the Junction Adjunct of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas. The value of the physical plant 
has grown to approximately $42,000,000 and a good foundation has been laid 
at the College for instruction, for investigation, and for extension by means 
of financial aid secured from both the Congress and the State Legislature. 


LOCATION 


The community of College Station has grown around The Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. This town boasts of churches representing 
the leading denominations, an excellent public school system, and adequate 
shopping districts to serve its citizens. Nearby Bryan supplements these 
advantages. 


College Station is located 100 miles north of Houston, 100 miles east of 
Austin, and 170 miles south of Dallas. State highways, Greyhound Bus Lines, 
and Continental Airlines serve to connect College Station with the rest of the 
state. Easterwood Field, the College airport, is located approximately two 
miles from the Campus. 


SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas is composed of the 
Basic Division; the Schools of Agriculture, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, 
Military Sciences, and Veterinary Medicine; and the Graduate School. The 
Basic Division, which is a non-degree granting school, was established to aid 
first-year students in their adjustment to college. After completing a year 
in the Basic Division, a student satisfying the entrance requirements to one 
of the degree-granting schools may be admitted to the School of Agriculture, 
the School of Arts and Sciences, or the School of Engineering. The School 
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of Veterinary Medicine is another degree-granting school, admission to which 
is obtained only after completion of the program in pre-veterinary medicine 
and selection within the quota to be admitted for the session under considera- 
tion. The ROTC program is under the supervision of the School of Military 
Sciences. The Graduate School assists graduate students in developing and 
pursuing individual educational programs. More detailed information concern- 
ing its administration and the degrees which may be earned will be found in the 
Bulletin of the Graduate School. 


For administrative purposes the 50 departments and divisions of in- 
struction are assigned to the several schools as follows: 


School of Agriculture 


Agricultural Economics 
and Sociology 

Agricultural Education 

Agricultural Engineering 

Agronomy 

Animal Husbandry 

Biochemistry and Nutrition 

Dairy Science 

Entomology 


School of Arts and Sciences 


Biology 

Business Administration 
Chemistry 

Economics 

Education and Psychology 
English 

Geography 


School of Engineering 


Aeronautical Engineering 
Architecture 

Chemical Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Engineering Drawing 


School of Military Sciences 


Air Science 


School of Veterinary Medicine 


Veterinary Anatomy 
Veterinary Medicine 
and Surgery 
Veterinary Microbiology 
Veterinary Parasitology 


LIBRARY FACILITIES 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARY: 


Floriculture and 
Landscape Architecture 

Genetics 

Horticulture 

Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 

Poultry Science 

Range and Forestry 

Wildlife Management 


Health and Physical Education 
History and Government 
Journalism 

Mathematics 

Modern Languages 
Oceanography and Meterorology 
Physics 


Geology and Geophysics 
Industrial Education 
Industrial Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Nuclear Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 


Military Science and Tactics 


Veterinary Pathology 

Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology 

Veterinary Public Health 


The air-conditioned Cushing Memorial 


Library Building, erected in 1930 at a cost of $250,000, houses the main col- 
lection numbering over 300,000 volumes, including files of federal and state 
documents and bound periodicals. The library is a designated depository 
for federal documents on a selective basis. The periodical collection has been 
implemented greatly within the past few years through the acquisition: of 
many scarce sets of foreign scientific journals and the addition of many 
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new periodical subscriptions. The library receives currently over 2,700 


periodicals and other serials, as well as some fifty state and national news- 
papers. 


The library has been developed chiefly along reference and technical lines, 
and a good general reading collection has been accumulated. Funds from 
the Exchange Store and generous contributions from the A. and M. Mothers’ 
Clubs throughout the State have been used to increase substantially the col- 
lection of fiction and non-technical popular material. The careful selection 
of new books keeps the collection abreast of modern thought. With the 
exception of periodicals, government documents, and certain books temporarily 
reserved by departments for reference or required reading, all books are loaned 
for home use for a period of two weeks with the privilege of renewal for 
the same length of time, unless the book is requested meanwhile. A browsing 
room for pleasure reading and study is maintained on the third floor. 


Many of the important reference works are shelved in the General Refer- 
ence Room, and these include the encyclopedias, dictionaries, indexing services, 
directories, handbooks, and other miscellaneous materials. A staff of refer- 
ence librarians is on duty at all hours. Specialized reference materials in 
pepueuure and engineering are shelved in the Science and Agricultural Refer- 
ence Room. 


The College Library is also the research library of the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the Texas Agricultural Extension Service. Books 
and other materials are sent to agricultural extension agents throughout the 
State by mail. 


During the regular session the library is open for the following hours: 
Weekdays, 8 a.m. to 10 p.m., Saturdays, 8 a.m. to 1 p.m.; Sundays, 2 p.m. 
to 10 p.m. Between terms and on holidays the library is open on weekdays 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. and on Saturdays from 8 a.m. to 12 noon, but it is closed 
on Sundays. 


Graduate students and members of the faculty may go into the stacks, 
where carrells are provided for their convenience. Each graduate student 
must have an identification card showing that he is doing graduate work. 


BRANCH LIBRARIES: Libraries are maintained for the following 
schools or divisions: 


School of Veterinary Medicine. This library is located at the east end of 
the first floor of the Veterinary Medicine Building and is open from 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. on weekdays; from 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays; and from 8 a.m. to 12 noon on Saturdays. It is 
primarily a reference library with over 7,000 volumes of books and periodicals 
in the fields covered by the curriculum in the School of Veterinary Medicine. 
The library subscribes to 250 American and foreign periodicals and receives 
pertinent publications from other colleges and experiment stations. Through 
an inter-library loan program, it has access to materials from all of the major 
medical libraries, thus opening to research workers an extensive coverage of 
the field of medical literature in all of its phases. 


Division of Architecture. This library, located on the fourth floor of the 
Academic Building, furnishes reading room space and offers reference service 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily. It is closed Saturdays and Sundays. The collec- 
tion, numbering over 4,000 volumes of carefully selected books and periodicals, 
provides materials in this specialized field for all students and faculty. 


Division of Business Administration. Another branch of the College 
Library, this collection numbers over 2,500 volumes of books and periodicals 
in the many areas of business administration, such as accounting, insurance, 
marketing, business law, etc. Over 100 periodicals are currently received and 
a file of annual reports of corporations is carefully maintained. The library 
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is located in the west end of the first floor of Francis Hall. It is open from 
1 p.m. to 5 p.m. daily and is closed on Saturdays and Sundays. 


Other Libraries. Many departments maintain working collections of books 
and periodicals for use within the departments. Some of the collections are 
fairly large and well organized; others are small but very well chosen. Use 
of these libraries is restricted by the departments concerned. 


The Texas Engineers’ Library. By an act of the State Legislature in 
1941, the Texas State Board of Registration for Professional Engineers was 
given authority to establish a library for the professional engineers of Texas. 
It was voted by the members of the State Board of Registration for Profes- 
sional Engineers that this library be established at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. The library also serves the engineering students 
of this college. 


Late in 1952 the Texas Engineers’ Library moved into its new building, 
later to be named the Gibb Gilchrist Engineering Library Building. The 
building is well lighted and furnished with the most modern equipment. The 
stacks are open to the students and there are several tables where they may 
study in this area. There are nine enclosed carrells for the use of the Regis- 
tered Professional Engineers, graduate students in engineering, and faculty 
members. On the first floor of the building is a well lighted reference room 
which contains the major indexes to technical periodical literature and other 
science reference works. A collection of abstracts and subject bibliographies 
is also being implemented as part of the general plan to make it as strong a 
research library as possible. Also on the first floor of the building is a map 
room which contains several hundred atlases and maps, chiefly in the fields 
of geology and petroleum. At present the library has approximately 50,000 
books, periodicals, documents, and other library materials. Approximately 
1,300 scientific and technical periodicals are received annually, many of which 
are foreign. It is a well balanced collection, but is especially strong in aero- 
nautics, air conditioning, concrete, hydrology and sanitary engineering, pe- 
troleum, and welding. 


The library is a complete depository for all Atomic Energy Commission 
technical reports. The library is open from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. on weekdays and 
on Saturdays from 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


The physical plant of the College includes buildings with a total valua- 
tion of approximately $24,900,000 while equipment and lands of the College 
represent an additional valuaticn of $17,600,000. Included among these build- 
ings are the Memorial Student Center, the Cushing Memorial Library, the 
Gibb Gilchrist Engineering Library, the Richard Coke Building, the G. Rollie 
White Coliseum, the Interfaith Chapel, the auditorium, hospital, Y.M.C.A., 
supply store, office buildings, numerous classroom buildings with laboratory 
and shop facilities for the various departments, and many barns providing 
facilities for handling the various classes of livestock used in demonstration 
and laboratory work in the Schools of Agriculture and Veterinary Medicine. 
Athletic facilities consist of a stadium, field house and natatorium, baseball 
diamond and bleachers, golf course, and numerous tennis courts and practice 
fields. Twenty-four dormitories are located conveniently on the campus, and 
two dining halls are in operation. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


Certain academic regulations have been set up by the faculty for the 
purpose of assisting the student to secure the maximum benefit from his 
studies. These regulations, contained in the copy of College Regulations given 
to each student when he enters the College, serve as a guide in such important 
matters as choice of course and subjects, methods of study, attendance, exam- 
inations, promotion, and graduation. 
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By means of reports at regular intervals, frequent conferences with the 
deans, the Registrar, Office of Student Personnel Services, and members of 
the teaching staff, the authorities of the College keep in close touch with the 
student’s progress; and such advice and counsel are offered from time to time 
as seem justified in each case. For failure to keep up with his studies, the 
student may at any time be dropped from the rolls of the College. 


The College reserves the right to modify the curricula or withdraw any 
course when it appears wise to do so. 


DEGREES OFFERED 


The following degrees are offered for the satisfactory completion of resi- 
dent study in the appropriate curriculum: 


Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) 

Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.) 
Bachelor of Science (B.S.) 

Bachelor of Architecture (B.Arch.) 

Bachelor of Petroleum Engineering (B.P.E.) 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M) 
Master of Agriculture (M.Agr.) 

Master of Architecture (M.Arch.) 

Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.) 
Master of Education (M.Ed.) 

Master of Engineering (M.Eng.) 

Master of Science (M.S.) 

Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


On the basis of acceptable professional experience the following profes- 
sional degrees in engineering are offered to graduates of the College: 


Aeronautical Engineer (Aero.E.) 
Agricultural Engineer (A.E.) 
Architectural Engineer (Arch.E.) 
Chemical Engineer (Ch.E.) 

Civil Engineer (C.E.) 

Electrical Engineer (E.E.) 
Geological Engineer (Geol.E.) 
Industrial Engineer (Ind.E.) 
Mechanical Engineer (M.E.) 
Petroleum Engineer (P.E.) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A BACCALAUREATE DEGREE 


The diploma of the College, with the appropriate degree, will be granted 
to the student who has made formal application for the undergraduate degree 
and has satisfied the following requirements: 


1. He must complete one of the regular courses of study leading to a 
degree. 


2. The total number of grade points earned at this institution in courses 
applied to this degree must equal at least the number of hours which he 
carried in courses at this institution which are applied to this degree. Grades 
of F or WF shall be included, except such grades and grades of D made in 
the freshman year or summer session preceding that year which are subse- 
quently repeated satisfactorily during the student’s first four semesters in 
college. Grades of WP shall be excluded. 
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3. The total number of grade points earned at this institution in courses 
in his major department applicable to this degree must equal at least the 
number of hours which he carried at this institution in his major department 
which are applied to this degree. Grades of F and WF shall be included, 
but grades of WP shall be excluded. 


4. Grades made in courses elected in excess of a student’s degree re- 
quirements shall be counted, but if failed such courses need not be repeated. 


5. He must have settled all financial obligations to the College. 


6. He must be formally recommended for graduation by the Academic 
Council after consideration of his complete record. 


7. Unless registered in absentia or excused by his dean, he must be 
present in person at the graduation exercises. 


These requirements must be completed and all grades on record in the 
Registrar’s Office not later than 5 p.m. on Thursday preceding Commence- 
ment Day. 


Requirements for an advanced degree are outlined in the Graduate 
Bulletin. 


APPLICATION FOR A DEGREE 


During the semester or summer session preceding the conferring of the 
degree, a student must be officially registered in the College. Formal appli- 
cation for degrees must be submitted to the Registrar, on forms provided for 
that purpose, not later than 90 days prior to the end of the semester, or 30 
days prior to the end of the summer term, in which the student expects to 
complete his requirements for graduation. 


In order to be a candidate for a degree at the end of a semester or 
summer term, a student at the beginning of that semester or term must 
fulfill the following two conditions: 


1. He must be registered for the courses necessary to complete the 
requirements of his curriculum. 


2. For work of his final semester or summer term, he must not lack a 
grade point ratio in excess of 1.50 in his major field and for his over-all 
program of studies in order to meet the grade point requirement for gradua- 
tion. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENT 


A candidate for a Bachelor’s degree must complete the requirements of 
the final year’s work of his curriculum in residence at this institution with 
the exception of six semester hours, which may be accepted in transfer. 
However, in every case the student must complete at least 86 semester hours 
of the last two years of his curriculum at this institution. 


A candidate for a Bachelor’s degree in the School of Agriculture will 
be expected to complete approximately the last two years in residence at this 
institution. Acceptance of transfer credit for courses in agriculture generally 
will be limited to those courses taught in the freshman and sophomore years 
at this institution. 


TWO DEGREES 


A candidate for a second Bachelor’s degree must have been in residence 
at least two academic years and must have completed all the essential work 
of the second curriculum not covered in the first; in all such cases the total 
amount required must be at least 30 semester hours additional to the greater 
number required for either degree. 
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CHANGE OF CURRICULUM 


Applications for change of curriculum shall be passed upon by the deans 
of the schools and heads of divisions concerned. A student under 21 years of 
age must have the written consent of his parent or guardian. 


At the time of the change, the dean of the school or head of the division 
to which the transfer is being made will indicate any courses on the student’s | 
record which are to be excluded from requirements for his new curriculum 
and will so advise the Registrar. 


TRANSFER OF CREDITS 


As a general policy credit will be given in transfer for work completed 
with a grade of C or better at another properly accredited institution. Work 
completed with the grade of D must be validated before it can be transferred. 
Validation may be by examination or by completion with a grade of C or 
better of more advanced work in the same subject area. Any student desiring 
to validate work done elsewhere should discuss with the Registrar the con- 
ditions necesssary for validation of his particular work and secure from him 
authorization for such action. Credits given by transfer are provisional and 
may be cancelled at any time if the student’s work in the College is un- 
satisfactory. 


Work done in an institution not properly accredited must be validated 
by one of the two methods of validation already mentioned before it can be 
transferred. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas offers no correspondence 
courses. A student in residence at this institution will be permitted to receive 
undergraduate credit for correspondence courses taken elsewhere only when 
written permission has been granted in advance by the dean of his school. 


Credit earned in a course completed by correspondence will be accepted 
only after a validating examination has been passed unless the final exami- 
nation is taken under the supervision of the Registrar at this college. An 
exception will be made in the case of courses taken through the United States. 
Armed Forces Institute. 


Not more than twelve semester hours of credit taken in correspondence 
work may be applied toward the requirements for a degree. 


REQUIREMENT IN GOVERNMENT AND HISTORY 


In order to meet the legal requirements for a baccalaureate degree, all 
students must have credit for six semester hours of American history or three 
semester hours of American history and three semester hours of Texas 
history, in addition to the long-standing government requirement of Govern- 
ment 306 and credit for three semester hours of military or air science. 
For those students who do not take military or air science, six hours of 
government must be compieted. Such students must complete Government 
306 and 307. 


In satisfying the government requirement for a teacher’s certificate, 
Government 306.and 307 may be used. Government 305 will fulfill this 
requirement. Credit for basic military science cannot be used in satisfying 
this requirement. 


REQUIREMENT IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


All students under 21 years of age at the time of entrance are required 
to complete Physical Education 101, 102, 201, 202. 
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Transfer students will be given exemption from one semester of required 
physical education for each semester of course work completed at the other 
institution. 


Students who have completed as much as one year of service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States on active duty will be exempt from the 
requirement in physical education. 


REQUIREMENT IN MILITARY TRAINING 


Any student entering with freshman classification (less than 30 semester 
hours of credit) who is a citizen of the United States, physically qualified, 
under 21 years of age, and who has had no previous service with the Armed 
Forces must successfully complete two years of military training. 


Enrollment in air science or military science is synonymous with enroll- 
ment in the Corps of Cadets and is a part of military training as offered at this 
college. The Corps is organized into military units which are constantly under 
military discipline and supervision; likewise, the members of the Corps are 
required at all times to wear the appropriate uniform. 


Members of the Corps of Cadets who are housed in military units will, 
upon the completion of the basic course, make application for advanced course 
contract, and, if qualified, be enrolled in advanced course ROTC. Students are 
reminded that acceptance of an advanced course ROTC contract requires 
completion of the advanced course ROTC curriculum, completion of the ROTC 
summer camp, and acceptance of a reserve commission if one is tendered. The 
foregoing become integral parts of the degree requirements of advanced course 
ROTC students. Therefore, for those students under an advanced course ROTC 
contract the College will not grant a degree prior to acceptance of a reserve 
commission. Likewise, the reserve commission will be withheld from advanced 
course ROTC students who have completed requirements for a reserve com- 
mission until they have completed work for their academic degree. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR AN ADVANCED ROTC CONTRACT 


To be considered for an advanced course ROTC contract a student must: 
(1) be morally and physically qualified, (2) attain junior classification with a 
minimum grade point ratio of 1.00, (3) have satisfactorily completed the ROTC 
basic course or have served at least one year of active military service, (4) 
attain a passing score on the ROTC qualifying examination. 


ACADEMIC CREDIT IN MILITARY TRAINING FOR EX-SERVICEMEN 


Students who have completed one year of service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States on active duty are exempt from further military training 
and may be given academic credit of four semester hours for basic ROTC. 


Students who have completed six months (under RFA 1955) but less than 
one year of active duty in the Armed Forces of the United States will be given 
academic credit for the first year of Army ROTC, but will be required to live in 
the Corps of Cadets. Such students may be given academic credit for two 
semester hours of Army basic ROTC. (Credit for six month’s training does 
not apply to the Air Force ROTC.) 


Students who have served for at least one year in the Armed Forces of 
the United States on active duty and who hold a commission are exempt from 
further military training and may be given academic credit of sixteen semester 
hours for basic and advanced ROTC. 


A student wishing to receive such credit should file a photostatic or certi- 
fied copy of his discharge with the Registrar’s Office so that appropriate credit 
may be allowed. 
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ENGLISH CONFERENCES } 


Students enrolled in courses in English composition are required to at- 
tend conferences with their instructors. 


ASSEMBLIES 


In most of the teaching divisions of the College, students are required 
to attend assemblies at intervals during the session. Prominent speakers are 
pieced at the assemblies for the discussion of topics of general and special 
interest. 


THE GRADING SYSTEM 


Since one comes to college for an education, his grades are usually 
taken as an indication of the proficiency of his endeavors. The student’s 
semester grade in a course is based upon recitation, written exercises and 
tests, laboratory work, and the final examination. The final examination 
has a weight of one-fourth of the final grade, and the proportionate weight 
assigned to each of the other factors is determined by the head of the depart- 
ment administering the course. 


There are four passing grades signifying various degrees of achievement, 
and grade points are awarded on the basis of these grades. 


Grade Points 


Range per 

Grade Description (Inclusive) Semester Hour 
A Excellent 92-100 3 
B Good 84- 91 2 
C Fair 76- 83 is 
D Passing 70- 75 0 


The lowest passing grade is 70. There is one failing grade, F, below 
70, indicating work of unsatisfactory quality. Credit for a course failed may 
be obtained only by satisfactorily repeating the course in class, except that in 
a course including both theory and practice, the head of the department may 
excuse a student from repeating the practice if his grade in the practice is B 
or better, and if in the judgment of the head of the department the repetition 
is not necessary. The student must register for both theory and practice, 
however. 


The temporary grade “Inc.”’ (Incomplete) indicates that the student has 
satisfactorily completed the course with the exception of a major quiz, final 
examination, or other work. This grade is given only when the deficiency is 
due to authorized absence or other cause beyond the control of the student 
and when the work already done has been of a quality acceptable for the 
satisfactory completion of the course. The privilege of completing such work 
is limited to the end of the first month of his succeeding semester in college; 
otherwise the student must repeat the course in order to receive credit, unless 
for good reason his dean grants an extension of time. 


Permission to remove a semester grade of “Inc.” received because of 
absence from a quiz or examination may be granted by the head of the 
department only on receipt of official notice that the absence was authorized 
or evidence that the cause for the absence prevented making normal prepara- 
tion to take the quiz or examination before the close of the semester. 


When a student resigns or is dropped from the College after the first two 
weeks of a semester, the Registrar calls for his grades and enters on his 
permanent record the symbol WP after each course in which he is passing 
and WF after each course in which he is not making a passing grade. All 
WF’s and F’s will be taken into account in determining his grade point ratio 
thereafter unless for cause the Executive Committee directs otherwise. 
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The semester grade in a subject which a student is required to drop on 
account of failure to keep up with the work is F 


GRADE POINT RATIO 


A student’s grade point ratio for any period is computed by dividing 
the total number of semester hours for which he received grades into the 
total number of grade points earned in that period. Grades of WF and F are 
included, but grades of WP are excluded. 


Only the record made in course work for which the student was registered 
in this institution is used in determining his grade point ratio. 


GRADE REPORTS 


Preliminary Report: A preliminary report of the student’s progress is 
sent to the parent or guardian about eight weeks after the beginning of each 
semester. 


Semester Reports: At the close of each semester, a report of the student’s 
work during the semester is sent directly to the parent or guardian. 


Unsatisfactory Work: During the session the deans receive reports from 
the members of the teaching staff on students doing unsatisfactory work. 
These reports form the basis for personal conferences with the students con- 
cerned and for special notices to parents and guardians. 


Reports to High Schools: At the close of the first semester, a report is 
sent to each accredited high school showing the grades made by the freshmen 
entering the College from that school. 


DISTINGUISHED STUDENTS 


A student who completes a semester schedule of at least 15 hours with 
no grade lower than C and with a grade point ratio of not less than 2.25 
for the semester shall be designated as a “Distinguished Student”. In official 
acknowledgment of the designation, fe is issued a Distinguished Student 
card by the dean of his school. 


As a recognition of his scholastic achievement, the College allows a 
Distinguished Student to present his card to the instructor during the next 
succeeding semester after he distinguishes and, without requirement or 
privilege of making up the work missed, absent himself from any theory 
class except for announced quizzes provided, however, that any student who 
without permission of the instructor leaves a class to which he has reported 
shall be given a grade of zero for the day’s work. This privilege may be 
revoked for cause at any time by the dean of the student’s school. 


HONORARY SCHOLASTIC SOCIETIES 


Students ranking near the top of their class’ scholastically will be 
considered for admission to one or more of the national honorary societies 
described below. The honor societies are intended to reward the student of 
character and ability, and membership in them is a well-recognized mark of 
distinction which becomes a part of one’s permanent record. 


Alpha Zeta. This is the oldest national agricultural honor fraternity 
in the country. Election to membership is limited to junior and senior students 
in agriculture who have achieved outstanding records of scholarship, character, 
and leadership in their chosen fields. 


Phi Kappa Phi. Open to all academic fields in the undergraduate school, 
this honor society elects its membership from those students who are within 
a year of graduation in a four-year course and are within the top one-eighth 
of their class scholastically. The. student must have been registered one 
year in the College to be eligible. Graduate students with outstanding 
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records who have satisfied the residence requirement are also eligible for 
membership. ' 


Phi Eta Sigma. Election to this freshman honor society is automatic 
upon attainment of a grade point ratio of 2.50 or better in all freshman work 
for one semester or more. The individual must have carried an academic load 
of at least 13 semester hours and must not have transferred more than 20 
hours from another college. 


Phi Zeta. Students in the School of Veterinary Medicine who rank in 
the upper ten per cent of the junior class or upper twenty-five per cent of 
the senior class and who have a grade point ratio of at least 2.25 in their 
entire veterinary curriculum through the preceding semester are eligible for 
election to this honor society. 


Sigma XI. The object of this society is to encourage original investi- 
gation in science, pure and applied. It is open to graduate students and to 
staff members of the A. and M. College System who have shown a marked 
excellence in one or more departments of pure or applied science and given 
evidence of an aptitude for scientific research. 


Tau Beta Pi. Students in the School of Engineering who rank in the 
top one-eighth of the junior class or top one-tenth of the senior class are 
eligible for election to this society. This is the oldest national engineering 
society founded for the purpose of recognizing scholarship. 


SCHOLASTIC PROBATION ; 


Whenever a student’s cumulative record indicates that he is failing to 
make satisfactory progress, he is considered as scholastically deficient. The 
cause of the deficiency will be investigated by the dean of his school, and 
the student may be placed on scholastic probation of such terms as the dean 
shall designate, or he may be required to withdraw from the College if the 
deficiency warrants. 


Scholastic probation is a conditional permission for a student to continue 
in school after he has become scholastically deficient or after he has incurred 
an excessive number of unauthorized absences. This permission is granted 
by the dean of the student’s school when an analysis of the deficiency indicates 
that a continuation is in the best interests of the student and the College. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Sophomore, junior, and senior classification will be granted on completion 
of 30, 60, and 95 semester hours respectively. 


EXCESS HOURS 


A student may register for the regular semester program in his curriculum 
if he is in good standing. With the dean’s approval, necessary adjustments 
for minor irregularities may be authorized up to 20 hours. Registration for 
21 hours or more may be approved under the following conditions: 


Hours Grade Point Ratio Last Semester or Over-all 
ak: 1.50 
2°, 2.00 
23 2.25 
24 2.50 


The normal amount of work a student may carry in a six-week summer 
term is 6 semester hours (or 7 if part is practice). Hours in excess of a 
normal load may be authorized in certain cases by the student’s dean in con- 
formance with the limitations that apply during the academic year. For the 
entire summer session the maximum number permissible is 15 semester hours. 
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ADMISSION 


APPLICATION FOR ‘ADMISSION 


Any person who wishes to enter the College should write to the Director 
of Admissions, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, 
Texas, for a formal application blank. The applicant should complete the form 
according to the directions printed thereon and return it to the Admissions 
Office. If the applicant has attended any other institution, he must submit 
with his application a complete and official transcript from each institution 
previously attended in lieu of the high school transcript required of those with 
only high school attendance. 


When admission requirements have been satisfied, the Director of Admis- 
sions will then send the applicant a letter of acceptance and a physical exami- 
nation form to be filled out by his personal physician. The physical examina- 
tion form must be completed and returned to the Registrar’s Office. It is of 
the highest importance that: credentials be submitted in advance of registra- 
tion. If this cannot be done, the applicant should bring them at the open- 
ing of the session. Without the credentials the student cannot be admitted, and 
ee time will be lost if he has to send for them after arriving at the Col- 
ege. 


All applicants for admission to the College must be of good moral char- 
acter, at least sixteen years old, and free from contagious or infectious diseas- 
es. Since the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas is not a co-edu- 
cational institution, only men are admitted to the regular session. 


A high school student who is eligible for admission to college and who 
wishes to enter during the summer may well consider the opportunities of 
combining study and recreation at the Junction Adjunct of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. Excellent studying, living, and recreational 
facilities are available at this beautiful Kimble County campsite in the heart 
of the Texas hill country. Application blanks for admission to the Adjunct 
may be obtained from the Director of Admissions, Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, College Station, Texas. 


BASIC DIVISION | 


The Basie Division was established to provide for the special needs of 
entering students and to administer their work during the first year in the 
College or until they are admitted into one of the degree granting schools. 
The following groups of students are enrolled in the Basic Division: (1) all 
acceptable high school graduates entering for the first time upon their college 
program of studies; (2) all students transferring from other colleges and 
universities who are not admitted directly to one of the degree granting 
schools of the College; and (3) all other students who do not meet the re- 
quirements for admission to the degree granting school of their choice. These 
requirements are stated on page 57 of this catalogue. 


METHODS OF ADMISSION 


Of High School Graduates Prior to September 1960: Graduation from a 
properly accredited secondary school with a minimum of fifteen acceptable 
units is required for admission to the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas. These shall include three units in English, one unit in algebra, one 
unit in plane geometry, two units in the social sciences, one unit in a natural 
science, and seven acceptable elective units. It is recommended that the elec- 
tive units include additional courses from the following subject areas: English 
and speech, mathematics, social sciences, foreign languages, and natural 
sciences. If necessary, as many as four of the elective units may be chosen 
from the following: 
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ELECTIVE UNITS 


Advanced Arithmetic............ 1% Distributive Education .......... 2 
Agriculture, General .......... 1% to 4 Home and Family Life ........ % to l 
Agriculture, Vocational ...... % to 4 Home Making ...............00....... % tol 
£8 A Bcc 8s {RA Se Ne a BAF le i JOUTNANSM oe ik 
Business Arithmetic.............. tanto nt Junior Business 

BULAN cab Riots 6 al Re ie ea % tol EYrainin San oe ee 1 
SOO MEE DING Ve sos tN) % to 2 MUSICget en eee tone 1 
Commercial Geography ...... Vy LY DPIN gs ee eee ee % to 2 
Commercial Law .................. Wy SNOPWOLke enki et 1 to 4 
UPR rT Stree ee Oe ee ct iyi a 1 to 4 


No creddit will be granted for work taken in an accredited high school 
unless the applicant is a graduate of such a school. 


An applicant whose ultimate degree objective is to be in one of the fields 
of engineering, including agricultural engineering, must present two units 
in algebra, one unit in plane geometry, and one-half unit in trigonometry in 
order to satisfy entrance requirements in the area of mathematics. Engi- 
neering applicants are strongly advised to present one unit in physics and one- 
half unit in solid geometry. 


Any student who does not present two units in algebra may be required 
to complete Mathematics 101, Algebra, before taking Mathematics 102, the 
beginning algebra course required in many of the curricula. In such cases, 
Mathematics 101 will not count for credit toward a degree. 


An applicant whose pattern of courses does not meet the above require- 
ments will be considered for admission on the basis of a superior scholastic 
high school record or satisfactory performance on tests administered at this 
college or by a combination of both. 


Of High School Graduates Effective September 1960: Effective with the 
beginning of the Fall Semester 1960, applicants under twenty-one years of 
age who have had no college work will be expected to satisfy the requirements 
listed below in gaining admission to the freshman class at the A. and M. Col- 
lege of Texas. | 


The applicant must have graduated from a properly accredited secondary 
school with a class rank showing him to be in the upper three-fourths of his 
graduating class, and in addition must present a minimum of fifteen units 
(credits) which are acceptable to the College for entrance purposes. These 
shall include four units in English, two units in the social sciences, two units 
in algebra, one unit in plane geometry, one unit in a natural science, and five 
acceptable elective units. (See Notes 1, 2, and 3 page 56.) It is recommended 
that the five elective units include additional courses from the following sub- 
ject areas: English, foreign languages, mathematics, natural sciences, social 
sciences, and speech. 


A maximum of three units from the following subject areas may be used 
as a part of the elective credits: 


SUBJECT UNITS SUBJECT UNITS 
Advanced Mathematics........ Vy Drawins 22a coe ee tows 
Agriculture, General............ a Distributive Education ........ 2 
Agriculture, Vocational........ 1 to'3 Home & Family Life............ tatoul 
vid ha tk Soe Milde Pet at Sle ek EAS eC Hi Home Making ........................ % to 1 
Business Arithmetic.............. % to 1 JOUPMALISNVO Rie eecsdcewe 1 
1 0 Se lea la et I Ay te to 1 Junior Business Training.... 1 
Bookkeeping’ 22.0.0) 2%. &: % to 1 BU ADE CO See ont amet i 
Commercial Geography........ Wy EV DIN Ge ee ae % to 1 


Commercial Law-....5-2-...- Vy SHOPWOPK tse ete ae 1 to 3 
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NOTES: 


1. Applicants for admission to engineering and the natural sciences curricula 
must present trigonometry, one-half unit, in addition to the algebra and 
plane geometry requirements as stated above. Such applicants are also 
strongly advised to present one-half unit in solid geometry. 


2. Three units in English and two units in a foreign language may be substi- 
tuted for the four units required in English. 


3. Applicants are advised to take biology, chemistry, or physics in satisfying 
the natural science requirements. More than the minimum of one unit in 
the natural sciences should be presented if possible. 


Those applicants whose high school records do not meet the above require- 
ments may be considered for admission on the basis of a superior record in 
high school or satisfactory performance on tests administered by this college 
or a combination of both. 


By Examination: Any or all of the scholarship requirements for admis- 
sion may be met by passing the entrance examinations. These will be held 
at the beginning of each semester under the supervision of the College auth- 
orities and will cover all the subjects required or accepted for admission as 
outlined above. Candidates desiring to take examinations at the College 
should notify the Director of Admissions well in advance of registration. 


By Individual Approval: An applicant over twenty-one years of age who 
has not recently attended school and who cannot satisfy the entrance require- 
ments in full may be admitted without examination, subject to the following 
requirements: 


1. He must make application on the official entrance blanks. 


2. He must furnish evidence that his preparation is substantially equiv- 
alent to that required of other applicants and that he possesses the ability 
and seriousness of purpose necessary to pursue his studies with profit to 
himself and to the satisfaction of the College. 


3. He must show by a test in composition that he has an adequate com- 
mand of the English language. 


4. The candidate should forward his credentials to the Director of Ad- 
missions in advance of his coming, but in no case will he be admitted without 
a personal interview. 


A student admitted by individual approval will not be considered a candi- 
diate for a degree until he has satisfied the entrance requirements in full. 


Of Superior Students: Any superior student, as indicated by his entrance 
tests and his high school record, who presents evidence of outstanding pre- 
paration in any subject matter field may be relieved of the introductory course 
in that field and permitted to substitute another course with the approval of 
the dean of his school provided he passes a validating examination in the 
course with a grade of C or better. 


Of College Transfer Students: Admission to advanced standing may be 
granted to an applicant who has satisfied the requirements as outlined below: 


An applicant who has attended another college or university must be 
eligible to return to that institution and also must have for each of the 
last two semesters, or for the total record if less than two semesters of 
attendance, a grade point ratio of 1.00 (C-average) or better on all course 
undertaken. 1 


An official transcript of the record at each college or university previously 
attended must be submitted. 
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_An applicant is not at liberty to disregard the record of any previous 
training and gain admission by individual approval or on the basis of a high 
school record. 


On the basis of these credentials, credit will be given for work completed 
with a grade of C or better, so far as the work is equivalent in character and 
extent to similar work at A. and M. College. Credits given by transfer are 
provisional and may be cancelled at any time if the student’s work in the 
College is unsatisfactory. Work completed with a grade of D must be validated 
before it can be transferred. Validation may be by examination or by comple- 
tion with a grade of C or better of more advanced work in the subject area. 


An applicant whose record does not meet the minimum admission require- 
ments may be considered upon merit after the student has shown satisfactory 
performance on tests administered at this college. 


It is essential that all credentials be forwarded to the Director of Admis- 
sions well in advance of registration day. 


College credit for work done in secondary schools will be given only on 
the basis of examination at the College and shall not include work presented 
in satisfaction of the entrance requirements. 


Candidates for a baccalaureate degree in the School of Agriculture will be 
expected to complete approximately the last two years in residence at this 
institution. Acceptance of transfer credit for courses in agriculture will gen- 
erally be limited to those courses normally taught in the freshman and sopho- 
more years at this institution. 


Of Special Students: A limited number of young men over twenty-one 
years of age may be admitted to the College as special students, not candidates 
for a degree, subject to the following regulations: 


1. The applicant must show good reason for not taking a regular course 
and must submit satisfactory evidence that he is prepared to profit by the 
special studies he wishes to pursue. 


2. Record of his previous scholastic work must be submitted on the 
official entrance blanks and must be accompanied by a statement showing 
(1) his experience; (2) a plan of study, enumerating the courses he desires 
to pursue; and (3) the purpose or end expected to be accomplished by his 
study. 


3. In order to be admitted to the work of any department, a special 
student must secure the consent of the head of the department; and his 
course of study as a whole must be approved by the dean concerned. 


Special students are subject to the rules and regulations governing regu- 
lar students. 


A special student who may desire to become a candidate for a degree 
must satisfy the entrance requirements and obtain the consent of the dean 
concerned. 


To One of the Degree Granting Schools: A student may be transferred 
from the Basic Division to one of the degree granting schools (or into the 
pre-veterinary medicine curriculum administered by the School of Veterinary 
Medicine) whenever in the judgment of the Dean of the Basic Division and 
the Dean of the degree granting school such transfer is in the student’s best 
interest. 


Ordinarily, no student will be considered for transfer whose cumulative 
record shows less than 30 semester hours of credit and 30 grade points earned 
in two regular semesters, or less than 45 semester hours and 45 grade points 
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in three regular semesters, or (if he is permitted to remain for a fourth semes- 
ter) less than 60 semester hours with a grade point deficiency in excess of 10 
on all hours undertaken in four semesters. 


Students who wish to transfer from the Basic Division to the School of 
Engineering must have earned at least a number of grade points equivalent 
to the number of credits undertaken and must have at least a C-average in 
mathematics. In addition, the student may not be transferred while he has 
and F grade in a course unless he is currently enrolled in the course for the 
removal of the deficiency. 


Of Nonresident Students: 1. A limited number of nonresident students 
who have attended another college or university may be accepted so long as 
facilities are available. Such students must have maintained a grade point 
ratio of 1.00 (C-average) or better on all courses undertaken in addition to 
a grade point ratio of 1.00 (C-average) or better for each of the last two 
semesters. 


2. A limited number of out-of-state high school graduates may be 
accepted so long as facilities are available. Such students, in addition to satis- 
fying all other admission requirements, must have made superior records in 
high school. 


3. Students who are admitted to the College in one curriculum may not 
be permitted to change to another which is restricted except under the same 
conditions as apply to new students. 


4. The status of the residence of a student is determined at the time 
of his first registration in the College, and his residence is not changed by his 
sojourn at A. and M. as a student. His residence may not thereafter be 
changed by him, but, in the case of a minor, it may be changed by his parents, 
should they move to and become legal residents of the State and maintain 
such residence for at least one calendar year. 


REGISTRATION 


Every student is required to register when he first enters the College and 
thereafter at the beginning of each semester. Dates of registration for the 
session of 1959-60 are shown on pages 2-3 of this catalogue. 


Registration is not complete until the student pays his fees for the 
ensuing semester; reports to ROTC headquarters for assignment to an organi- 
zation; reports to the Chief of Housing for assignment to a room or to report 
his place of residence if not living in a dormitory; and returns his assign- 
ment card, properly approved, to the Registrar’s Office, where his receipt 
ae payment of fees will be stamped “Registered in the Registrar’s 
Office”’. 


EXPENSES 


The expenses for a regular session of nine months will vary with the 
individual concerned and with the course of study pursued. In the case of 
new students the total cost should range between $800.00 and $1000.00. In 
general these amounts include four types of expenses as follows: fees payable 
to the College Fiscal Department (matriculation fee, medical fee, student activ- 
ities fee, Student Center fee, board, room rent, laundry, and room key deposit) ; 
textbooks and supplies; clothing, and military uniform to supplement that 
furnished by the government; and incidental expenses, estimated to range 
between $100.00 and $200.00 depending upon the individual concerned. 


The total expenses for returning students during a regular session should 
be somewhat less than those amounts indicated for new students. 
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It is expected that some fees in addition to those listed below will be 
required as a result of Legislative action. The fees for board, room, and laun- 
dry listed for the session of 1959-60 may be changed during the year if eco- 
nomic conditions make it absolutely necessary. 


Fees payable to the Fiscal Department: 


First Second 
Semester Semester 
to Begin to Begin 
Sept. 18, 1959 Feb. 5, 1960 
Gam tigmateent seer Note: 4 )e nee ee $ 50.00* $ 50.00* 
Medical Service Fee (See page 65)......000..0.0000000.... 10.00 10.00 
Student Activities Fee (See page 65)......000.000...... 21.90 
Student Center Fee (See page 65)............... Geers 2.00 2.00 
STOW cc Toe pe ean RE tee Or One. at a Sage, tet Eee 174.00 174.00 
PRO OCOP Sipe AMSU LE oe ayo Rae a le el DE AS RE RY 67.50 60.50 
PECL erat ne Oey i  A ee Way les 12.85 13.00 
hopomewey 1 Deposit, returnable. 2.8 ooo 1.00 
Total payable to. Fiscal Dept. 2.2.02 2ci. $339.25 $309.59 
. Textbooks and supplies are variable 
with classes and courses—about ......0..00..0...... 40.00 30.00 
Total general expenses—about .........000..000....... $379.25 $339.50 


All fees except room rent, board, and laundry are payable in full at the 
beginning of the semester; these fees may be paid in installments as shown 
below. The last three installments for each semester are due on the dates 
shown below; the fees for delayed payments shall be $1.00 per day ‘extra for 
each day of delayed payment of fees for board, room rent, and laundry or for 
any one of these fees. Students who are delinquent five days will be dropped 
from the rolls. 


All members of the cadet corps living in the dormitories are required to 
pay the fees for board and laundry in addition to the fees for room _ rent. 
Students living in the dormitories who are not members of the cadet corps are 
required to pay the fees for room rent and laundry in addition to the other 
required fees. Changes from dormitory student to day student will be made 
only on the last day of installment payments for room, board, and laundry. 


INSTALLMENT PAYING: The general expenses listed above may be paid 
in installments as follows: 


FIRST SEMESTER 


1. First installment, payable on entrance, September 18-19 
To Fiscal Department: 


MPO eLTOtied! CG SEG CIN OLDS iste ere to tee At eet Neen $ 50.00* 
WUGCICAL-DeT VICE Cey( DGC) DAaGetGO) a... yee Pe Na setae ce eeeraeks 10.09 
Student Activities Fee (See page 65) > 2.2.21. loccsc ches sccceccceenceeeeceoee 21.90 
Sivdent: Genter Heer (mee Dace: Go) pitts ar ty ee 2.00 
RSER HR, Greed OPE Aa) oes OVAL 3s elt TC EVER e Be ee a ee a ee ea ee Pe Le 49.50 
POO MmChty LO CLODET EL Ll mate tat ety Ft REPS ot a saree EP eee Be ks 16.50 
IPAM RL OF OCLOWO Tea G nt ei te ie wr a ee 3.55 
Lomo SOUL LCTIOSIUGMLCLUTN A DLey (cesses se eee rc ee Tae eo 2k 1.00 

Ota PAVADICNLO ME ISCals Deparment nin ee toads ead taco $154.45 
Textbooks and supplies, variable with classes and courses—about.... 40.00 

General expenses, first installment—about ............... = Vp Ae eth ea ta $194.45 


*The matriculation fee for nonresident students is $200.00 per semester. 
+For those students who did not pay the optional fee during the first semester, the fee is $11.55. 
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2. Second installment, payable October 1-20 
To Fiscal Department: 


*The matriculation fee for nonresident students is $200.00 per semester. 


Board: tow N ovember? 20 “i781, lear geaer entconeenen: ior teres ace ee $ 46.50 
Room ‘Rent. to November: 200 o.3...2.22555 oe ecteccseee coche eet ae 15.50 
Laundry -to November 220°) c.ciiow ea eect oan 3.30 
Total, payable to ' Fiscal Department “-a0..2.7..1.2.40). ee $ 65.30 
3. Third installment, payable November 1-20 
To Fiscal Department: 
Board to December 19 (Thanksgiving recess excluded) .................... $ 37.50 
Room Rent to: December 19) 2h. akc apace encase uss angasty eet ds eek 14.50 
Laundry to December 19. rica oo) pn ccnens bene ts odst sb camel cece SR ee 3.10 
Total payable to.tiscal. Department: ......-.t:,-2<tisc.0-2n-teceeetesee ee $ 55.10 
4. Fourth installment, payable December 1-19 
To Fiscal Department: 
Board to January 30 (Christmas recess excluded) ..................-:0------ $ 40.50 
Room Rent to January 30: *..2.0.0_ Le 21.00 
Laundry to January 30 (Christmas recess excluded) ........................ 2.90 
Total payable to Fiscal Department <..-.-..02.2iieee ee $ 64.40 
Total general expenses, first semester .................--.----00-e-eeeeeeeees $379.25 
SECOND SEMESTER 
1. First installment, payable on entrance February 5-6, 1960 
To Fiscal Department: 
Tuition’ Fee (See, Note::4)  ...-0.2.-i ie $ 50.00* 
Medical Service Fee:(See page 65) ...225-0--2 en it Ane 10.00 
Student Activities Fee (See page 65) -2..0.0......e.eececccseeeeneeseeesceesneneenneanes 
Student Center: Fee .(See page 65)- -2..: bee 2.00 
Board.to -Miatehisl 0 seo oo cosas bei, hes poenndectnnasn dae assoc lai cease ee 52.50 
Room! Rent to: Maree 10: io iiicscc cc csiccdoteevds chscbeentdhnxnkees ete Soe ne ea 17.50 
Laundry to, March 100 tii sa ncscysecevectsseecnc tu Ss sagesen ene sat eee 3.75 
Total payable, to Fiscal. Department. 222....2./45)...2. 2 eee $135.75 
Textbooks and supplies, variable with classes and courses—about.... 30.00 
General expenses, first installment—about ........0.00000000 $165.75 
2. Second installment, payable March 1-10 
To Fiscal Department: 
Board to A pra get Beas iacuedovacdovesdelte  suceevoiseweytaeaanecs uate eee $ 51.00 
Room -Rent. to :A pril be asses so eslecccst wade esediooa a ons ee 17.00 
Laundry: tovA Drill Sa acc isso ated es oe ii ee 3.65 
Total payable to ‘Fiscal Department -..22.0 5 2s eee ee ee $ 71.65 
3. Third installment, payable April 1-138 . 
To Fiscal Department: 
Board to May 10 (Spring ‘recess excluded) (2.2... 2. eee $ 33.09 
Room: Rent. tos May.10 ie ae ae coke Alena re ee 13.50 
Laundry? tO; May 0 ee eee ete te ee et cou eee ae a 2.90 
otal payablesto Fiscal“ Department 2. .2¢ 2.0 -e0e) ence eee $ 49.40 


{For those students who did not pay the optional fee during the first semester, the fee is $11.55. 
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4, Fourth installment, payable May 1-10 
To Fiscal Department: 


Es EE PSUAN ET HLIILON4 genie ces cee tw Nine) of oA cae ee ated $ 37.50 
REO WEthinGOnd UNO: Ate este . 1., freee Aa hal ACRE Und te ls OTE 5 Hts 12.50 
USDISRa CEM EU? pa SS NOP Oh dr i Ee conte ee ery ONE Ma ee ay Rae ae a RS IRE 2.70 
PoLaiepavanlesto biscal Department: 20i5. ce secs ook beeen ee seceoeies $52.70 
Total general expenses, second semester ..............2.222:.ccssseeeceeeeeeeeeeeees $339.50 


ADDITIONAL EXPENSES FOR NEW STUDENTS 


In addition to the general expenses shown above, new students will have 
the following expenses when registering for the first time: 


Soro UuIeC Ce a IN OL a Ls) <A OOUG tie tre eco kok arse cac at cas legebecere bho neu cbecstan $ 80.00 
Slide rule and drawing instruments for engineering 

SOmienGaal eGLIN OLE ci: )in see tue Site ee cal tan $38.00 to 53.00 
Tn eM OV IG POSIEAaTCCUINA DLE Sods ueel ee nce lala sndachogedsnatiace 1.00 


_ For new students registering the second semester, 
February 5, 1960, extra for books 
NaS SUS G sy EID RSN Se Sarai eToys We ate ies esa SDAIN A CW RSIS Es GOA A NCR RR 10.00 


For new students who report for the first semester 
on September 15 for New Student Week, add: 


TS Ca ge ee sere A AO. a Ca dt he oe oe mL EA 2 4.50 
POET REG CLL Gime eee eee chk Ad AU Oe FAD ae PR pms SE ow 1.50 
PSS VTIGIE Wo Gadi, Soo 7 Ope a een te a Nes ei ae Ee go PO 30 


NOTES: 1. Members of the ROTC will be furnished most of their uniform 
equipment. Cadets will find it necessary to supplement the uniform issued by 
purchasing the following articles, the approximate cost of which at the College 
Exchange Store is as follows: one pair of wool elastique O. D. pink trousers 
($25.0G); two pairs of cotton khaki trousers ($5.95 each); collar ornaments 
($2.00); two cotton khaki officer style shirts ($5.95 each); one wool elastique 
garrison cap ($2.25); one cotton khaki garrison cap ($1.25); and four pairs 
of black cotton socks (65¢ per pair). Cadets will pay a handling charge of 
$8.00 per year to cover the cost of issuing, receiving, and record keeping of 
Government uniforms issued. Since only approved articles of uniform may be 
worn, new students should purchase uniforms after arrival at the College. 


To defray the cost of additional billing and delayed handling, a charge of 
ten per cent of the value of uniform articles turned in subsequent to five days 
following the close of school, with a minimum charge of $1.00, will be made. 


The College operates a store for the purpose of supplying necessary 
articles to students. The store carries in stock textbooks, stationery, drawing 
instruments, toilet articles, and other supplies. All merchandise is sold at 
the usual retail prices prevailing in the area. Upon recommendation of the 
Exchange Store Advisory Board, any profit created from the operation of the 
Exchange Store may be used for student welfare and other purposes of bene- 
fit to the entire student body. 


2. The College will furnish the necessary physical education uniform, ex- 
cept shoes, to all students taking required physical education and to others who 
wish to use facilities of the Physical Education Department. All such students 
will be required to pay a handling charge of $8.00 per semester for this service. 
The handling charge includes the cost of laundering the physical education 
uniform after each use. Each student will be required to furnish his own shoes 
(1 pair, canvas, rubber sole). These may be purchased at the College Exchange 
Store for $5.95. 


3. The slide rule is one of the most important time-saving instruments 
of engineers. For use throughout the college course the LL Decitrig Duplex 
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is suggested. Such a rule costs about $22.50. The cost of the drawing instru- 
ments needed by engineering students will range from $15.00 to $30.00 depend- 
ing on quality. 


4. For the tuition fee of nonresident students, see paragraph below. 
Former students who in either semester do not register on the days set apart 
for that purpose pay an additional matriculation fee of $4.00. 


5. New students, or former students not in school during the preceding 
semester, may file room reservation applications, beginning June 16 for the 
first semester; October 16 for the second semester. Each application for a 
dormitory room reservation must be accompanied by a deposit of $6.00, which 
will apply on the room rent payable on entrance and for the key deposit. 
Deposits on room rent for the first semester are not refundable after August 
15; for the second semester, after January 15. Application blanks for room 
reservations will be furnished by the Director of Admissions. 


DAY STUDENTS 


Day students pay all specified fees and charges except board, laundry, 
room rent, and room key deposit. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS 


A graduate student, except a full-time staff member, is required to pay 
the matriculation fee and Student Center fee. In the event of registration for 
the thesis only, he is charged a matriculation fee of $15.00*. He also pays the 
regular charges for laundry and room rent if he resides in a College dormitory. 
Full-time staff members pay matriculation fee only. 


PART-TIME STUDENTS 


The tuition fee for students registering for less than 12 credit 
hours will be reduced by $4.00 for each credit hour less than 12 with a minimum 
matriculation fee of $15.00. 


NONRESIDENT STUDENTS 


The residence status of a student is determined at the time of his first 
registration in the College, and his residence is not changed by his sojourn at 
A. and M. College as a student except as provided by law. This policy shall 
apply to both graduate and undergraduate students regardless of any ;schol- 
arships, student assistantships, or graduate assistantships that may be granted 
to any student. 


In compliance with the State law, the tuition fee for nonresident 
students is $200.00 per semester. A nonresident student is hereby defired to 
be a student of less than twenty-one years of age, living away from his family 
and whose family resides in another state, or whose family has not resided in 
Texas for the twelve months immediately preceding the date of registration; 
or a student of twenty-one years of age or over who resides out of the State 
or who has not been a resident of the State twelve months subsequent to his 
twenty-first birthday or for the twelve months immediately preceding the date 
of registration. The matriculation fee for nonresident students registering for 
oss erate 12 credit hours will be reduced by $16.00 for each credit hour less 
than 12. 


The term “residence” as used herein means “domicile” and the term 
“resided in’? means “domiciled in.”’ 


The legal residence of one who is under twenty-one years of age is that 
of the father. Upon death of the father, the legal residence of the minor is 


*The matriculation fee for thesis only for a nonresident student is $17.50. 
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that of the mother. Upon divorce of the parents, the residence of the minor 
is determined by the legal residence of the person to whom custody is granted 
by the court. In the absence of any grant of custody, the residence of the 
father continues to control. Upon death of both parents, the legal residence of 
the minor continues to be that of the last surviving parent until he becomes 
twenty-one unless he makes his home with his grandparents, whereupon their 
residence is controlling. 


Individuals who have come from without the state of Texas and who 
register in an educational institution of the State prior to having resided in 
the State for a period of twelve months shall be classified as nonresident 
students; and such nonresident student classification shall be presumed to be 
correct as long as the residence of such individuals in the State is during 
their attendance at educational institutions, regardless of whether such 
individuals have become qualified voters, have registered motor vehicles and 
paid personal property taxes thereon, have obtained Texas drivers’ licenses, 
or have otherwise attempted to establish legal residence within the State. 


A student under twenty-one years of age shall not be classified as a resi- 
dent student until his parents shall have maintained legal residence (‘‘domi- 
cile”) in this state for at least twelve months. A student under twenty-one 
- years of age whose parents leave the State to reside in another state normally 
shall. be classified immediately as a nonresident student. It shall be the re- 
shone ibility. and duty of the student to submit legal evidence of any change of 
residence. 


Individuals of twenty-one years of age or less whose families have not 
resided in Texas for the twelve months immediately preceding the date of 
registration shall be classified as nonresident students regardless of whether 
such individuals have become the legal wards of residents of Texas or have 
been adopted by residents of Texas while such individuals are attending educa- 
tional institutions in Texas or within a year prior to such an attendance or 
under circumstances indicating that such guardianship or adoption was for 
the purpose of obtaining status as a resident student. 


All individuals who have come from without the state of Texas and who 
are within the State primarily for educational purposes are classified as non- 
residents. Registration in an educational institution in the State is evidence 
that residence is primarily for educational purposes even though such individ- 
uals may have become qualified voters, have become legal wards of residents 
of Texas, have been adopted by residents of Texas, or have otherwise attempt- 
ed:to establish legal residence within the State. 


A student twenty-one years of age or older who comes from without the 
State and desires to establish a status as a resident student must have resided 
in the State as a legal resident for a period of at least twelve months and must 
have the intention of establishing a permanent residence within the State dur- 
ing that entire period. 


All aliens shall be classified as nonresident students except that an alien 
who has applied for naturalization in the United States and has received his 
first citizenship papers shall have the same privilege of qualifying as a 
resident student as a citizen of the United States. The twelve months’ residence 
required to establish the status of a resident student shall not begin until after 
such first citizenship papers have been received by the alien. 


Officers, enlisted personnel, selectees or draftees of Army, Army Reserve, 
National Guard, Air Force, Air Force Reserve, Navy, Naval Reserve, or the 
Marine Corps of the United States who are stationed in Texas by assignment 
to duty within the borders of this state, shall be permitted to enroll themselves, 
their husband or wife as the case may be, and their children by paying the 
tuition fees and other fees or charges provided for regular residents of the 
state of Texas, without regard to the length of time such officers, enlisted 
personnel, selectees, or draftees have been stationed on active duty within the 
State. This provision shall extend only during active military service in Texas; 
and upon such member of the Armed Services being transferred outside the 
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state of Texas, he and his children shall be classified as to residence under 
the second paragraph of these regulations. Any student claiming the privilege 
of this section shall submit at each registration a statement by the command- 
ing officer of the post or station at which he or his parent is on active duty 
verifying the fact of his or his parent’s military status. 


The residence of a wife is that of her husband; therefore a woman resident 
of Texas who marries a nonresident shall be classified as a nonresident and 
shall pay the nonresident fee for registrations subsequent to her marriage. 
A nonresident woman student who marries a resident of Texas is entitled to 
be classified immediately as a resident student and is entitled to pay the resi- 
dent fee for all subsequent registrations. 


Appointment as a member of the teaching or research staffs or the holding 
of a fellowship, scholarship, or assistantship shall not affect a student’s resi- 
dence status or the tuition fee to be paid. 


It shall be the responsibility of the student to pay the correct fee at the 
beginning of each semester or term for which he may register, and a penalty 
of $10.00 shall be assessed for failure to pay the proper fee. 


The responsibility of registering under the proper residence is placed upon 
the student, and it is his duty, at or before registration, if there is any possible 
question of. his right to legal residence in Texas under the State law and these 
regulations, to raise the question with the proper admissions officer and have 
such question settled prior to registration. Change in residence classification 
shall be only by the proper admissions officer. 


PAYMENTS 


Payments to the Fiscal Department should be made by cashier’s check 
or money order, payable to the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 
All checks, money orders, and drafts are accepted subject to final payment. 
Personal checks will not be accepted. 


REFUNDS 


Any student withdrawing officially (a) during the first week of class 
work in a semester will receive a refund of four-fifths of the matriculation 
fee and medical fee; (b) during the second week of class work, three-fifths; 
(c) during the third week of class work, two-fifths; (d) during the fourth 
week of class work, one-fifth; (e) after the fourth week of class work, nothing. 
No refunds will be made until ten days have elapsed from the time the fees 
were paid. 


A refund of board and laundry payment will not be made unless there is a 
consecutive absence of not less than ten days due to illness of the student or a 
member of his family, or for some other unavoidable cause. 


Students withdrawing during the first week of the Fall Semester will 
receive a 100% refund of the Student Activities fee. Students withdrawing 
after the first week of the Fall Semester and before the end of the first week 
of the Spring Semester, will receive a refund of $6.55 and will be entitled to 
receive a copy of the student annual. Students withdrawing after the first 
week of the Spring Semester will receive no refund. 


Students not enrolled in the first semester and withdrawing during the 
first week of the Spring Semester will receive a 100% refund of the Student 
Activities fee. No refund will be made to students withdrawing after the 
first wees but the student will be entitled to receive a copy of the student 
annual. 


DEDUCTIONS 


No deductions will be made from charges for board, laundry, and room 
rent in case of entrance within ten days after the opening of a semester, 
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nor will a refund be made in case of withdrawal during the last ten days of a 
semester or the last ten days for which payment is made. 


UNPAID CHECKS 


If a check or draft accepted by the Fiscal Department is returned unpaid 
by the bank on which it is drawn, the person presenting it will be required to 
pay a penalty of $1.00 


DUPLICATE RECEIPTS 


Duplicate receipts covering fees paid by students will be issued on pay- 
ment of twenty-five cents. 


TUITION FEE 


The tuition fee, fixed by the State law, includes the cost of neces- 
sary classroom and laboratory supplies and entitles the student to the usual 
college privileges, including the use of the library. 


AUDITING OR VISITING FEE 


The fees for courses audited or visited by students shall be the same as for 
courses for which credit is given. 


MEDICAL SERVICE FEE 


The medical service fee is required of all students living in College hous- 
ing and covers the professional services of the College physician and the hos- 
pital staff. Surgical operations and charges for consultations with outside 
physicians requested by parents are not included in the medical fee. 


ROOM RENT FEE 


Rooms are furnished with single bedsteads, mattresses, tables and chairs, 
and running water. The charge for room rent also includes heat, light, and 
cleaning the corridors but not the rooms. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES FEE 


The optional student activities fee includes subscription to the Battalion 
newspaper, the College annual, and the magazine of the student’s particular 
school as well as admission to the Town Hall program, the Great Issues and 
Recital Series, and to all athletic events held at College Station under the 
auspices of the Athletic Department. 


STUDENT CENTER FEE 


Based on authority of the State Legislature, the student body voted in the 
Fall of 1955 to require a fee of $2.00 a semester for the partial support of the 
Memorial Student Center. This fee is used primarily in support of the student 
program activities of the Memorial Student Center. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AID 


The Texas Education Agency, through the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Program, offers assistance for tuition and fees to students in Texas colleges 
who have certain physical disabilities, provided the vocational objective 
selected by the student has been approved by a representative of the Division. 


Assistance for this phase of the program of vocational rehabilitation is 
based on physical disabilities resulting in a vocational handicap and on the 
financial need of the individual concerned. 


Application for Vocational Rehabilitation should be made to the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Room 407, Varisco Building, Bryan, Texas, or 
to Mr. J. J. Brown, Director, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, Land 
Office Building, Austin, Texas. 
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LEADERSHIP AND GUIDANCE 


Leadership and guidance in the area of student life are the responsibilities 
of the Director of Student Personnel Services. Responsibility for the enforce- 
ment of College regulations lies with the Director for civilian students, and 
with the Commandant for military students. Appeals by civilians may be made 
to the Director and by military students to the Commandant. 


The student government of the College is carried out through the 
Student Senate. The office of the President of the Student Senate is located 
on the second floor of the YMCA Building. 


The Civilian Council serves as the official governing body for civilian 
students, with responsibility in those areas affecting civilian students only. 


Governing the activities of the Memorial Student Center is the Memorial 
Student Center Council, composed of students, staff personnel, and former 
students. 


BASIC POLICY 


The rules of conduct by which every student is expected to live while 
attending the A. and M. College of Texas are contained in the Basic Policy, a 
copy of which follows: 


The Board of Directors finds it necessary to assert the basic principles 
to govern student life and staff-student relationship at the A. and M. College 
of Texas. 


The College accepts responsibility for the curricular work of the student 
and for his conduct and development. The term “College” as used here 
embraces the Board of Directors, the President, the faculty, all personnel 
of the A. and M. system, the student body, former students, and all the 
worthy traditions of the institution. 


Every student is expected at all times to recognize constituted authority, 
to conform to the ordinary rules of good conduct, to be truthful, to respect 
the rights of others, to protect private and public property, and to make the 
best use of his time toward an education. 


Every student has rights which are to be respected. They include the 
right of respect for personal feelings, the right of freedom from indignity 
of any type, the right of freedom from control by any person except as may 
be in accord with published rules and regulations of the College, and the right 
to make the best use of his time and his talents toward the objective which 
brought him to this institution. No officer or student, regardless of position 
or rank, shall violate those rights. No custom or regulation in conflict will be 
allowed to prevail. 


It shall be the duty of every person employed by this institution to con- 
form to this policy; to cooperate with all agencies of the College and with 
the student body, individually and collectively, in carrying out its provisions. 
Personal responsibility in this respect will be primary. 


THE OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 


Responsibility for the development and welfare of the student in areas 
other than academic and military is placed with the Office of the Director of 
Student Personnel Services. Activities are provided which help to meet the 
physical, emotional, social, and spiritual needs of students. 
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Student Personnel departments and offices include the following: Student 
Affairs, Student Activities, Memorial Student Center (Activities program), 
College Hospital, and Placement Services. 


STUDENT AFFAIRS 


The Department of Student Affairs includes the activities and functions 
of the Veterans Advisor’s Office, the Housing Office, Civilian Dormitory 
Seiad the Foreign Student Advisor’s Office, and the Campus Security 

ice. 


VETERANS ADVISORY SERVICE 


The A. and M. College of Texas provides a Veterans Advisor to assist ex- 
servicemen with their problems. This office is located on the ground floor of the 
YMCA Building. 


_ HOUSING AND MEALS 


Single Students: Unless they are living with their families, all students 
are required to live in College-owned dormitories on the campus. Dormitories 
are designed especially to meet the student’s needs of living and study. 


Reservations are filed in the order in which they are received and will 
be held only until 3 p.m. of the regular registration day. Reservations made 
by students who do not complete their registration on the regular registration 
day by 5 p.m. may be cancelled, and the space will be assigned to another 
applicant. i 


New students may file room reservations as soon as they have been ac- 
cepted by the Director of Admissions and Registrar. As soon as a new student 
has been accepted for admission, he will be mailed a room reservation request 
card, which should be filled out as directed and returned to the Fiscal Office 
with a check or money order for $6.00 for room reservation fee and key 
deposit. As soon as the reservation has been made, the student will be noti- 
fied of his assignment to dormitory space. The room reservation fee will be 
credited to the student as part of his room rent payment upon his registration 
in June, September, or February. Should a student decide that it will be im- 
possible for him to register, he may have his reservation cancelled, provided 
he notifies the Housing Office prior to the regular registration day of the 
semester for which the reservation has been made. In such cases the room 
reservation fee may be returned. Cancellations made after the regular registra- 
tion day indicated above will result in a forfeit of the reservation fee. The 
room assignment card and room reservation fee receipt will be secured at the 
Housing Office, Ground Floor, YMCA Building, when the student reports for 
registration. 


All cadets residing on the campus are required to take their meals in 
one of the two dining halls on the campus, operated by the Subsistence De- 
partment of the Business Office. Each has a seating capacity of 4,000 and fur- 
nishes the students at cost well-balanced meals prepared under the direction 
of experienced supervisors. 


Those students who are not members of the Cadet Corps may also eat 
their meals in the ‘College dining hall. They, however, may take their meals 
elsewhere if they so desire. ; 


Married Students: The College operates 526 apartments for married stu- 
dents, with first priority given to ex-servicemen. More complete information 
about these apartments and application forms for them may be obtained from 
the Housing Office, Ground Floor, YMCA Building. 
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FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISOR 


The Office of the Foreign Student Advisor is located in Room 105, Bizzell 
Hall. Information relative to immigration regulations and assistance with 
problems peculiar to students from other lands may be obtained from this 
staff member. 


REGISTRATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


All students and employees who drive motor vehicles on the campus must 
have them registered in the Office of Campus Security, Ground Floor, YMCA 
Building, within 48 hours of the time that they are brought on the campus. 


Students are assigned parking areas according to their housing assign- 
ment. Cars must be parked in these designated areas during the regular class- 
room hours. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The Department of Student Activities is charged with the counsel and 
fiscal operation of many student activities. It is concerned with such activities 
as the religious life of the campus, including the YMCA program; recreation 
and entertainment; the campus movie program; music and drama activities; 
social activities, clubs, student government; the College golf course; and in- 
tramural athletics. Profits realized through management of these operations 
are returned to the student body in the form of recreational facilities, enter- 
tainments, and grants to recognized student groups and organizations for 
approved projects. 


The Department of Student Activities is located on the second floor of the 
YMCA Building. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


Young Men’s Christian Association: The YMCA endeavors to develop the 
full, rounded man by emphasizing growth in mind, body, and spirit. Because 
of the effect of the YMCA on the lives of many students, it holds a coveted 
spot in the hearts of Aggies. 


The varied and vigorous program of the YMCA depends on student parti- 
cipation, initiative, and leadership. The program is centered around stimu- 
lating the moral and spiritual lives of the students and includes religious dis- 
cussions, Bible study, conferences, intercollegiate visits, steak fries, leader- 
ship development, Freshman Camp, Religious Emphasis Week, United Nations 
Club, Preparation for Successful Marriage Forums, and many other worth- 
while projects. 


Interfaith Chapel: The beautiful Interfaith Chapel, a gift of the 
pase? Students, is made of Austin limestone and glass, and is modern in 
esign. 


In addition to encouraging individual meditation and prayer and serving 
as a meeting place for small religious groups, the other activities foreseen 
include making available a library of religious books, a secluded meditation 
room, accommodations for small weddings, funerals, memorial services, bap- 
tisms, vesper services, and other religious rites. The Chapel is open at all 
hours for meditation and prayer. 


Religious Services: In addition to the college religious life staff, there are 
nine churches near the campus whose primary purpose is to serve the spiritual 
needs of the students. The campus religious leadership is deeply conscious 
that the students are in perhaps the most formative period of their lives and 
feel keenly the responsibility for their spiritual development. 
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The programs of the respective churches are aimed primarily to meet 
the student needs. Many of the churches have distinct student departments 
with specialized leadership whose sole responsibility is that of ministering to 
the students. The pastors of the churches also give as much time as is 
necessary to the students for personal counseling. 


The churches serving the campus have a program similar to that of the 
home church with an expanded young people’s department and dominant 
emphasis upon student interests. In addition to the special student emphasis, 
they have the customary Sunday worship periods, church schools, and young 
people’s organizations promoted to stimulate clear and constructive thinking 
in the important field of religion. The student departments are expanded to 
offer wholesome recreation and social life and social service. 


Religious Emphasis Week: One week during each year is designated offi- 
cially by the College administration as Religious Emphasis Week in which 
the entire College cooperates, making it possible to have an outstanding reli- 
gious leader to address voluntary convocations of the students. The adminis- 
tration of the College, knowing the value of developing the spiritual aspects of 
the personality of the student, authorizes an adjustment of the College program 
so as to permit all students to attend. 


Courses in Religious Education: The Baptist General Convention of 
Texas; the Church of Christ; the Board of Missions of the Episcopal Church, 
Diocese of Texas; the B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation; the Division of Student 
Service, the National Lutheran Council; the Texas Methodist Student Move- 
ment; the Presbyterian Church, U.S. and U.S.A.; and the Roman Catholic 
Church, Diocese of Austin, upon approval of their respective boards, have 
been authorized to offer courses in religious education open to students of 
junior and senior classification. 


A maximum of six semester hours from the following courses in reli- 
gious education may be applied toward a degree from the College. 


305. Old Testament Character Studies. (1-0). Credit 1. 

Through a chronological study of many characters in the Old Test- 
ament, the student becomes acquainted with experiences in the lives of 
these characters, through which is revealed the righteous and omnipotent 
God of the Old Testament. 


306. New Testament Character Studies. (1-0). -Credit 1. 

After a brief introduction to the New Testament giving the political, 
social, moral and religious situation at the time of Jesus’ birth, the course will 
pursue a character study of key personalities in the New Testament and their 
contribution to the Christian system of thought. 


309. Early Old Testament History. (1-0). Credit 1. 
Story of Bible history as recorded in first five books; study divided into 
five periods between the Creation and the Wilderness wanderings. 


310. Later Old Testament History. (2-0). Credit 2. 

Periods of Bible history studied include: conquest of Canaan, the 
Judges, the united Kingdom, the divided Kingdom, Judah alone, the exile, and 
return from exile. 


311. The Synoptic Gospels. (2-0). Credit 2. 

A study of the first three Gospels, Matthew, Mark and Luke, with 
emphasis upon the contribution of each to our knowledge of the life and 
teachings of Jesus. 


312. The Gospel of John. (1-0). Credit 1. 

This course is a detailed study of the life and teachings of Jesus as 
reported in the fourth Gospel. Special attention is given to interpretation 
of Jewish customs and institutions for the non-Jewish (Greek) readers. 
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313. Survey of the New Testament. (2-0). Credit 2 

Each book of the New Testament is studied with reference to its author, 
purpose, content, unique characteristics, and the historical background which 
provided the occasion for its writing. 


314. Survey of the Old Testament. (3-0). Credit 3. 

Each book of the Old Testament is studied in light of the historical 
background of the Hebrew people and the development of their relationship 
with God. 


318. The Book of Acts. (1-0). Credit 1. 
Chapter by chapter study of Acts; founding and spread of church in 
Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria; Paul’s travels; church among the Gentiles. 


319. The Epistles of Paul. (2-0). Credit 2. 

A study of the life and thought of Paul as found in the Book of Acts and 
Pauline correspondence. A history of the primitive church as reflected in 
these writings. 


320. The Book of Revelation. (1-0). Credit 1. 

This book is studied in the light of the persecution of Christians in the 
Roman Empire, and as an apocalyptic writing to serve in strengthening their 
faith in and loyalty to Christ and to his teaching. 


321. The General Epistles. (1-0). Credit 1. 

A study of the “open letters” written by James, John, Peter, and Jude 
to the early Christian churches, comparing their messages with the recorded 
words of Jesus relative to the situation and problems of their day and ours. 


323. The Life of Jesus. (3-0). Credit 3. 

In this course, the four Gospels are studied with the passages in the 
four books arranged in chronological sequence so as to give a connected 
account of the life of Christ and to reveal similarities and differences in 
the four books. 


324. The Prophetic Movement in the Old Testament. (3-0). Credit 3. 

A history of the prophetic movement from the 8th century B.C. to the 
time of the Maccabees. An interesting study of the contribution of the pro- 
Be to the religious thinking of the day, and the permanent value of their 
teachings. 


325. The Book of Job. (2-0). Credit 2. 
The book of Job is one of the great books of all time. It offers in in- 
teresting form a thorough study of the problem of suffering. 


326. The Psalms. (2-0). Credit 2. 

This study of the book of Psalms includes a glance at Hebrew poetry, 
at the source and background of certain of the Psalms, and a study of their 
beauty of structure and composition and of their interpretation. 


327. An Introduction to the Bible. (2-0). Credit 2. 

A course to acquaint the student with the Bible showing its unity and 
the continuity ‘existing between the Old and New Testaments by a study of 
representative sections of both Testaments together with their historical 
settings and their relationship to each other. 


329. Proverbs. (1-0). Credit 1. 

This study of the book of Proverbs includes authorship, date of writing, 
and a close study of the practical wisdom contained in the proverbs, of which 
the book is full. 


330. Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon. (1-0). Credit 1. 
A study of two neglected books of the Bible—their contents, interpretation 
and significance. 
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335. Comparative Religions. (2-0). Credit 2. 

A study of the most popular contemporary religions of the world as 
channels through which men have tried to find the meaning of life and to 
relate themselves to its values. It includes Buddhism, Confucianism, Moham- 
medanism, Judaism, and Christianity. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Guion Hall Theater: The Guion Hall Theater is operated daily to provide 
economical and convenient movie entertainment for the student body and 
College staff. Good pictures are shown, though they are usually second-run 
shows in order to keep costs as low as posssible. Continuous filmings are 
shown while school is in session. 


Town Hall: The Town Hall program includes the best obtainable artists 
in the fields of music and entertainment. Since its inception, its popularity 
has grown each year. Activity fees and the sale of season and individual 
tickets make it possible to bring outstanding programs to the student body 
at low prices. 


MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


The Texas Aggie Band: The Texas Aggie Band is the official band of 
the A. and M. College. It is often referred to as the “pulse of the Spirit of 
Aggieland” and furnishes music for military ceremonies, yell practices, and 
athletic events. 


Interested new students should indicate on the advanced room reservation 
card their desire to participate. No try-outs are necessary. Although a large 
number of College-owned and government-owned instruments are available 
for issue, it is advised that students having their own instruments bring them. 


Singing Cadets: This widely known singing unit consists of more than 
60 students. The group has appeared in many Texas cities, on numerous 
broadcasts, and on other entertainment programs. Membership is selected 
from the entire student body after try-outs held early in the’ regular year. 


Aggieland Orchestra: The Aggieland Orchestra is a dance band sponsored 
by the Department of Student Activities. This orchestra plays for many of the 
college dances during the social season. 


Music Hall: For students interested in music, a building with practice 
rooms and pianos is provided. Also, there is a library of piano, vocal, and 
other instrumental literature which can be checked out by students. It is open 
for use from 8 a.m. until 5 p.m., but may be used by special permission at 
night for instrumental or vocal groups. 


DRAMA AND SPEECH ACTIVITIES 


The Aggie Players: Any student who has an interest in the theater is en- 
couraged to participate as a member of The Aggie Players. Four major dra- 
matic productions are given annually by this group. 


Debate Activities: An active program of intercollegiate debate activities 
is provided for those interested. 


ORGANIZATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Clubs: Many opportunities exist for students interested in co-curricular 
club activities. There are more than 150 organizations on the campus, ranging 
in interest from home town clubs to technical societies. Their activities include 
discussion meetings, movies, smokers, barbecues, dances, and inspection trips. 
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Dances and Social Affairs: Social life at Texas A. and M. is highlighted by 
numerous dances and social functions. The various classes, military units, and 
civilian organizations sponsor dances. In addition, certain all-school social 
functions are held for which outstanding name bands provide music. The most 
elaborate function is the traditional Senior Ring Dance and Banquet, when 
graduating seniors and their guests dance to an outstanding orchestra of the 
year. 


All parties and other social functions, whether held on or off the campus, 
must be approved by the College. Military functions must be approved by the 
Commandant. Civilian dormitory parties or dances must be approved by the 
Head of the Department of Student Affairs. Class and club social functions 
must be approved by the Director of the Department of Student Activities. 


INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS 


Intramural athletics feature contests between military units and between 
civilian organizations. The intramural program, which is one of the most out- 
standing in the country, includes flag football, softball, volleyball, handball, 
basketball, track, swimming and diving, wrestling, bowling, horseshoes, rifle 
shooting, golf, cross country, tennis, and table tennis. Ample physical facili- 
ties are available to accommodate these comprehensive intramural activities. 


GOLF COURSE 


An 18-hole golf course is available to students and staff members. This 
6,715-yard course, located on the campus, is considered one of the finest golf 
courses in the area. 


OTHER RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


The Grove: The Grove is an outdoor concrete recreational area with a 
stage, and it is utilized by the Department of Student Activities for movies, 
intramural athletics, concerts, dances, picnic, games, and festivals. 


Hensel Park: Located close to the campus and supervised by the Y.M.C.A. 
is Hensel Park, where many organization steak fries and picnics are held. 


Cashion Cabin: Named in honor of the former General Secretary of the 
Texas A. and M. YMCA, Cashion Cabin may be reserved through the YMCA 
for parties and other social functions. 


MEMORIAL STUDENT CENTER 


The Texas A. and M. College Memorial Student Center is dedicated to 
the memory of the men of Texas A. and M. who gave their lives during World 
Wars I and II. It was erected to foster the social, cultural, and spiritual phases 
of student life. 


The Memorial Student Center is governed by a council of eight students, 
five faculty members, and two former students, with a student as President 
of the Council. The Directorate, which is composed of the chairmen of the 
various committees, plans and directs the program of the Memorial Student 
Center. Many positions of leadership are open in this student program for 
those who join the committee activities at an early date. 


Facilities: Facilities of the Memorial Student Center include a dining room, 
snack bar, gift shop, barber shop, and 66 guest rooms. 


Recreation Facilities: Recreation facilities include bowling alleys, table 
tennis, a game room (bridge, canasta, chess, checkers), a browsing library 
(periodicals, books, magazines), and record playing rooms. 
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Activities: Included in the activities program of the Memorial Student 
Center are the following committees: House, Music, Creative Arts, Crafts, 
Dance, Radio, Camera, Browsing Library, Bowling, Table Tennis, Public Re- 
lations, Chess, Bridge, Film Society, Recital Series, Flying Kadets, Great 
Issues, Personnel Bureau, and the Student Conference on National Affairs. 
All of these are separate organizations; and all make requests to and re- 
ceive funds from the Memorial Student Center Council’s money for the 
activities of the Center. 


In addition to the above activities the Center houses a large number of 
meetings, receptions, exhibits, and dances of the many clubs and activities 
of the A. and M. College of Texas. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The College provides unusual opportunity for students to participate in 
student publications. An Office of Student Publications, headed by the Di- 
rector, works within the framework of policy established by the Board of 
Student Publications. 


The Office of Student Publications, together with editorial offices, is 
located on the Ground Floor of the YMCA Building. 


The following seven journals and papers are published: 


The Battalion: The Battalion is the student newspaper edited and pro- 
duced by Texas A. and M. students. It is also the official newspaper of the 
City of College Station. Students who begin work as freshmen or sophomores 
may become paid employees in editorial capacities during their junior and 
senior years. 


The Aggieland: The yearbook of the student body is known as The 
Aggieland. Many opportunities for participation are available because of the 
amount of work necessary to produce a complete record of the school year. 


Student Directory: Each year the Office of Student Publications publishes 
an official directory of offices, staff personnel, and students for the College. 


The Engineer: Published 6 times annually by students in the School of 
Engineering, this journal is designed to inform and to promote talent for 
technical writing. Students who have ability in research, in reporting scien- 
tific data, or in creative writing, are welcome as members of the staff. 


The Agriculturist: Students of the School of Agriculture produce The 
Agriculturist, a quarterly publication printing research, scientific, and tech- 
nical articles relating to the field of agriculture. 


The Southwestern Veterinarian: The leading college veterinary magazine 
in the country, as well as in foreign countries, this publication is produced 
quarterly by the students of the School of Veterinary Medicine. 


The Commentator: Students of the School of Arts and Sciences publish 
The Commentator, a literary magazine, twice each year. 


COLLEGE HEALTH SERVICES 


The College Hospital, located in the north central area of the campus, 
has recently been remodeled to give more efficient service. Besides infirmary 
space for over 100 patients, the facilities include physiotheraphy (diathermy, 
ultra-violet, infra-red, and whirlpool baths), laboratory, and X-ray depart- 
ments. The medical staff includes specialists in the fields of medicine; surgery; 
ear, nose, and throat; and mental hygiene. The facilities are equivalent to those 
found in better clinics and hospitals. 
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Students who have paid the medical fee may come to the College Hospital 
Clinic as often as necessary during clinic hours for consultation, diagnosis, and 
treatment of illnesses and injuries. Students needing hospital care may be ad- 
mitted to the infirmary at any hour, as there is a staff of Registered Nurses on 
duty at all times. Routine medications, X-rays, laboratory tests, and ambulance 
service are furnished the patient without charge. 


The water of the College is supplied through a College-owned water sup- 
ply system and comes from four deep wells located nine miles northwest of the 
College campus. As a part of the sanitary work carried on throughout the en- 
tire year, the College laboratories make bacteriological checks of this water 
supply and of the milk supply at regular intervals. 


The College is particularly concerned with the maintenance of the health 
and physical development of its students. It provides one of the finest indoor 
swimming pools in the State, as well as tennis courts, a golf course, athletic 
fields, and physical training. 


OFFICE OF PLACEMENT AND SPECIAL SERVICES 


Employment for Graduates 


The College feels a definite responsibility for the proper professional 
placement of its graduates. Assistance in fulfilling this responsibility is 
shared jointly by the faculty and the Office of Placement and Special Services. 
The function of this office is to maintain active contact with prospective em-~ 
ployers of the graduating students and alumni in such manner that well 
qualified men may be directed to suitable job opportunities. 


Supplementing assistance in securing professional employment, this office 
cooperates with other College departments in an educational program designed 
to acquaint undergraduates with opportunities in the fields of work in which 
they are interested, and to advise on problems which will be met in entering 
professional employment. Assistance is given students in preparing credentials 
for submission to employers as well as advice on the proper approach in seek- 
ing a job. Assistance is also given undergraduates in securing employment 
during the summer vacation. 


Seniors and graduate students who wish to make use of these services are 
requested to file a record of their qualifications with the Placement and Special 
Services Office early in the year in which their college work will be completed. 
There is no charge for this service other than for personal leaflets, which are 
prepared at cost on request. 


Employment for Students 


Part-time employment of resident students is coordinated by the Office of 
Student Labor and Loans, a part of the services of the Office of Placement 
and Special Services. Every effort is made to develop new employment op- 
portunities outside of the College. To become eligible for employment, a stu- 
dent must have been admitted to the College by the Director of Admissions 
and have an accepted application on file with the Office of Student Labor and 
Loans. Continued eligibility for employment is contingent on satisfactory 
performance of work and on the ability of the student to maintain good scho- 
lastic standing. 


Ordinarily only those students whose financial resources are limited may 
be considered for employment. Assignments are made primarily on the basis 
of need and sincerity of purpose. 


Loan Funds 


The Association of Former Students administers a series of loan funds 
which are available to any student who has been in the College at least three 
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semesters, and whose record in conduct and scholarship is satisfactory. The 
amount of the loan in each case depends on the student’s actual needs. 


Various other loan funds are available. Information about such may be 
secured from the Head of the Office of Student Labor and‘Loans. Included 
in such funds are the Lucy Jane Breazeale Loan Fund, the Ernestine Gaber 
Loan Fund, the Davis Buck Fund, the Allsup-Ramsey Loan Fund, the George 
Long Memorial Fund, the James Leftwich Shepherd Fund, the Sonora A. and 
M. Mothers’ Club Fund, the A. and M. College Loan Fund, and the Jitterbug 
Henderson Memorial Loan Fund. Students desiring National Defense Student 
Loans should apply at this office. 

Special Services 


Special services of the Office of Placement and Special Services include 
the administration of the Short Courses program. 


COUNSELING, TESTING, AND REMEDIAL SERVICES 


The Basic Division performs certain specialized guidance services for all 
students enrolled at the College. When a student enrolls, he is given certain 
tests which are used in counseling with him. 


For those who are in need of special attention in the fields of reading, 
study habits, and speech, certain remedial services are provided. 


Various group activities are also provided for those with problems in the 
areas of personality development, social study, and vocational choice. 


Specialized guidance services of the Basic Division are carefully coordin- 
ated with other student services on the campus in an effort to make for a rich 
and meaningful experience for all Texas A. and M. students. 


CORPS ACTIVITIES 


All phases of the Corps experience are a part of the School of Military 
Sciences headed by the Commandant, who is responsible academically to the 
Dean of the College and administratively to the Vice President of the College. 


The Ross Volunteer Company is a military organization composed of out- 
standing cadets. This unit was organized in 1887 by Colonel T. M. Scott, busi- 
ness manager of the College, for the purpose of banding together the most 
proficient military men in A. and M. College into a crack drill team. They 
were first called the Scott Volunteers. The name was changed to Ross Volun- 
teers in 1891 to honor Governor Lawrence Sullivan Ross, who in that year 
became President of the College. It was originally the plan of the organiza- 
tion to change its name in honor of each succeeding president of the College, 
but in 1902, at President Harrington’s request, the idea was dropped and the 
name Ross Volunteers made permanent. 


Other military activities under the supervision of the School of Military 
Sciences and conducted by military personnel include the Aggie Band, the 
largest college military band in the United States; the Rifle and Pistol Teams, 
which compete in national matches; the Freshman Drill Team, a crack military 
drill team, etc. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 


The A. and M. College of Texas is a member of the Southwest Athletic 
Conference, which embraces eight leading major colleges and universities— 
the University of Texas, the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
Baylor University, the Rice Institute, Texas Christian University, Southern 
Methodist University, the University of Arkansas, and Texas Technological 
College. The latter college, although a member of the Conference, will not 
fully participate in Conference play until 1960. The intercollegiate program 
includes football, baseball, basketball, track, cross country, swimming, ‘tennis, 
and golf. Varsity teams in each sport are known as the Texas Aggies, and 
the uniforms used by the players are in the school’s colors, maroon and white. 
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Center of athletics is Kyle Field, which contains the football stadium 
seating 33,000 in the old stands, 2,460 in the new addition to the west stands, 
and with temporary bleachers and cinder path boxes giving a total capacity 
of 41,594. A quarter-mile cinder track with a 220-yard straight-away and a 
baseball diamond with 4,000 seats afford excellent facilities for these sports. 
The P. L. Downs, Jr., Natatorium with swimming pool 100 by 60 feet, has 
lockers and showers, and seats for 600 spectators. DeWare Field House has 
been converted from a 3,500-seat basketball gymnasium into a Physical Edu- 
cation Plant, while the new G. Rollie White Coliseum seating 8,500 is available 
for basketball and other indoor College events. In addition there is an auxili- 
ary gymnasium with handball courts and large rooms for physical education 
classes. An 18-hole golf course is available to students on the campus. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, AND AWARDS 


The scholarship program is administered by a permanent committee known 
as the Faculty Committee on Scholarships. As authorized by the Board of 
Directors, this committee is composed of the Dean of the College, who serves 
as chairman; Secretary of the Former Students Association; and representa- 
tives, appointed by the President, as follows: one from the Basic Division and 
one from each of the undergraduate schools of the College. 


In general there are three types of scholarships available: (1) Valedictory 
Scholarships and Opportunity Awards, representing those limited to entering 
freshmen; (2) scholarships designed for the more advanced undergraduate 
students; and (3) fellowships and grants-in-aid for graduate students. 


The over-all program is designed to encourage and reward scholastic effort 
on the part of all students; to enable outstanding students to do the best work 
of which they are capable by removing financial handicaps; and to enable 
capable and ambitious young men who might be denied a college education for 
financial reasons only to secure that education at the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas. 


Valedictory Scholarships 


The College offers a scholarship to the valedictorian or honor graduate, 
if a boy, of an accredited secondary school of Texas that holds at least fifteen 
units accredited by the Texas Education Agency. The successful applicant 
must make the highest record among all students, boys and girls, graduating 
that calendar year including winter, spring, and summer graduating classes, 
and must be certified through the Texas Education Agency. The scholarship 
is valid during the first long session after the holder’s graduation from high 
school. The financial benefit is exemption from the matriculation fee of $50.00 
for each of the two semesters, or a total of $100.00. The scholarship is not 
valid for the second semester unless the student has passed at least ten se- 
mester hours for the first semester with an average grade of C or better. 


The Opportunity Award Program 


This program annually provides 75 or more four-year scholarships to high 
school graduates of Texas who are capable of outstanding scholastic achieve- 
ment and who need financial assistance to attend college. The awards are 
made possible by the A. and M. College Development Fund and by interested 
citizens and organizations of the State. Financial benefits range in value 
from $800 to $1600 with recipients receiving from $200 to $400 each year for 
four years plus an opportunity for additional earnings from student employ- 
ment if necessary. Most of the awards are unrestricted as to course of study 
or degree objective in college. 


Graduates of accredited high schools of Texas who have not attended 
another college or university, who are legal residents of this state, and who 
need financial assistance to attend college are eligible to make application for 
an Opportunity Award Scholarship. To be considered for such a scholarship, 
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an applicant must satisfy the admission requirements of the College; must 
make formal application for an award on forms provided by the College; and 
must enter the state-wide competition which is held each spring. Selections 
are made by the Faculty Committee on Scholarships on the basis of the appli- 
cant’s academic record in high school; his scores on competitive examinations; 
evidence of initiative, leadership, and other traits of good character; and his 
need for financial assistance. In order for the award to be continued from 
semester to semester, the recipient must maintain a standard of scholastic 
achievement and personal conduct satisfactory to the Scholarships Committee. 


This program is usually announced officially between February 20 and 
March 10 each year. Official announcements and applications blanks are dis- 
tributed over the State between these dates and are also made available to 
those interested upon request. Requests for additional information and appli- 
cation forms should be addressed to the Secretary, Faculty Committee on Scho- 
Se Office of the Registrar, A. and M. College of Texas, College Station, 

exas. : 


Scholarships for Advanced Undergraduate Students 


One-year scholarships ranging in value from $100 to $750 are available 
to outstanding students already enrolled in the College. Some of these are 
limited to certain fields of study and to individuals who have attained a 
necessary academic classification, while others are unrestricted in this regard. 
Recipients are usually chosen by the Faculty Committee on Scholarships in 
April or May each year with the basis of selection determined by the nature 
and intent of the award. 


Some of these scholarships are given as “rewards for a job well done” 
and are intended: to recognize outstanding scholastic achievement or other 
meritorious accomplishments. As such, they not only benefit financially the 
student concerned but also encourage and promote scholastic attainment and 
leadership on the part of other individuals. In addition to the reward type 
of scholarship, others are made available to outstanding students who must 
have financial assistance in order to remain in school or to do a high quality 
of work while enrolled. It is the general objective of this type of award to 
encourage every scholar to go as far as his abilities and ambition will carry 
him. 


Information regarding scholarships for advanced undergraduate students 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Faculty Committee on Scholarships, 
Office of the Registrar. 


TRAINING FOR GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Government Employment 


The United States Government employs many college graduates trained 
in specialized fields of engineering, agriculture, and the natural and social 
sciences for assignment either at home or abroad. In some instances, experi- 
ence is a desirable or necessary qualification for federal employment. Within 
fixed limits, graduate study is normally accepted as the equivalent of experi- 
ence. Except for positions of high rank, employment is on the basis of com- 
petitive examinations. Information concerning these opportunities and Civil 
Service examinations to qualify for them is readily obtainable from any United 
States Post Office or from the Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


Agricultural Foreign Service 


Recently many specialists in agriculture have been appointed to admin- 
ister technical programs of the United States in foreign countries. In addition 
to their own field of specialization, such technically trained candidates will 
often find some knowledge of foreign language (French, German, Portuguese, 
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Russian, or Spanish) useful. They should likewise command a good knowledge 
of our own language, government and history, and economics. Students who 
are interested in such a program should at the earliest possible date confer 
with the Dean of Agriculture and the head of the subject matter department 
of major interest in order to work out a satisfactory degree program. 


The Foreign Service of the United States 


Superior students who plan to take the examinations for career officers 
in the Foreign Service of the United States are urged to consult the Head of 
the Department of History and Government or the Dean of Arts and Sciences. 
In general, they should follow a broad program of study with emphasis on 
English. foreign languages, history and government, economics, mathematics 
and statistics, literature, geography, anthropology, and similar courses. Those 
primarily interested in Latin America might refer to the paragraph on Latin 
American studies in the School of Arts and Sciences for some specific sug- 
gestions. Besides the general examinations on the reading of English and on 
vocabulary, on statistics and mathematics, on general knowledge, and on writ- 
ten English, candidates take special examinations on world or United States 
history and government, economics, and modern languages. 


THE BASIC DIVISION 


The Basic Division is a non-degree granting school which was established 
to aid entering students in their adjustment to college. The Associate Dean 
of the Basic Division administers the work of all entering students until they 
are admitted into one of the degree granting schools. 


SPECIFIC AIMS 
The aims of the Basic Division may be summarized as follows: 


1. To give the first-year college student sufficient supervision to aid 
him in the transition from high school to college study and to help him adjust 
to college life. 


2. To afford every student assigned to the Basic Division the benefits 
of a planned program of educational and vocational guidance so that he may 
make an intelligent choice of a course of study and related school activities. 


3. To furnish the student who has not decided upon a course of study 
an opportunity to gain some insight into the educational requirements of the 
various curricula. 


4. To furnish the necessary aid to the student who is in need of assistance 
in the development of general study skills or in specific subject areas. 


5. To supply the various schools of the College with a selected group 
of students qualified to pursue the training necessary for professional com- 
petency and mature citizenship. 


NEW STUDENT WEEK 


Each new student is required to participate in the New Student Week 
program which is held prior to the beginning of the fall semester, and is 
administered and coordinated by the Basic Division. The main objectives of 
New Student Week are to provide the beginning student an opportunity for 
group and individual consultation with counselors, to acquaint him with the 
opportunities offered by the College and the many services available at the 
College, to acquaint him with College rules and regulations, and in general 
to introduce him to the College community. The counseling program is based 
in part upon the results of a series of tests, administered prior to or at the 
first of the week. Any student whose high school entrance units and grades, 
or whose scores on these tests indicate that he may have difficulty in pursuing 
the course he has chosen, may be advised to register in special sections de- 
signed to fit his particular needs. Likewise, students found to be superior may 
be offered advanced opportunities. 


GUIDANCE FUNCTIONS 


The student enrolled in the Basic Division is offered many opportunities 
for both individual and group guidance. Opportunity for individual guidance 
and counseling by professionally trained personnel is provided throughout the 
school year. Members of the Basic Division Staff administer a battery of 
aptitude and achievement tests before the beginning of the school year. The 
results of these tests are employed for placement purposes with the objective 
of more fully assisting each new student to adjust to the academic require- 
ments of the College. These tests are often supplemented by other psychologi- 
cal measures and are also utilized for other counseling purposes. 


TESTING SERVICE 


Should a student desire to learn more about himself than the basic group 
of tests reveals, the Basic Division has available many additional aptitude, 
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personality, and interest tests which he may take. Usually the student and 
his counselor decide which of the many tests available would be suitable and 
advisable. 


GROUP GUIDANCE 


Each new student may enroll in special group guidance courses during 
his first year at the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. The 
group guidance program should assist the beginning college student to antici- 
pate and to master problems which are common to most beginning freshmen. 
A description of each of these courses is given in this catalogue. Basic 101, 
102, 103, 104, and 105 are recommended for students who want special 
assistance or who are undecided about the course of study to pursue. Basic 
106 and 107 are recommended for students who have their vocational goals 
more clearly in mind. The General Curriculum outlined on this page of the 
catalogue includes Basic 105 for vocational guidance reasons, since students 
following this curriculum are those who are not yet ready to designate their 
course of study. Any student having interest in, or feeling the need for, a 
Basic course may enroll during the Fall or Spring semester of his freshman 
year. Certain students demonstrating the need for assistance in the area of 
a Basic course may be required to register for that course which can most 
nearly resolve that need. 


REMEDIAL AID 


Many opportunities for assistance are available to the student enrolled 
in the Basic Division. A Remedial Reading Laboratory and a Study Habits 
Program have been established to assist students needing special help in these 
areas. In addition, special assistance in specific subject matter areas has 
been provided with the cooperation of the various academic departments of 
the degree granting schools. 


MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 


The staff of the Basic Division counsels with students concerning a great 
variety of personal problems. They work closely with the Mental Health Clinic 
of the College Hospital on a consultation and referral basis. 


BASIC DIVISION ASSEMBLY 


During his first semester, one hour each week will be set aside in the 
student’s schedule for the purpose of a special assembly to be supervised by 
the Basic Division. Attendance at this assembly is required of all first se- 
mester Basic Division students. 


CURRICULA FOR FRESHMAN STUDY 


In general the Basic Division provides two types of curricula from which 
the entering student may select the one which best fits his own particular 
needs. These may be summarized as follows: 


1. General Curriculum. The general curriculum is designed to meet the 
needs of the new student who has not decided upon a major field of study. 
It is arranged to assist the student in evaluating himself and in evaluating 
the several possible degree objectives, and at the same time to afford general 
courses that have application in almost all curricula. A student who decides 
upon his major field of interest by the beginning of the second semester may 
declare his degree objective and register for the courses outlined in that 
curriculum. If a student has not decided upon his degree objective by this 
time, a is advised to continue with the General Curriculum for the second 
semester. 
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GENERAL CURRICULUM 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
PSESIOM LOD, Cee eae te hee (0-2) 1 Basics 10628. SA eae (0-2) 1 
The World of Work Survey of Man’s Knowledge 
Bngishe L030 es =n Bee aaee 3 (3-0) 3 English. 1042 oe ee ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
PIStOrye LOS oe en ee et? (3-0) 3 History#i 1067242 ee a ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematicsiuc ee ae 3 Military ‘or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Helecth vere erences dete ee aes 10 
Bilectiveric 60 eres ee en aS 1 Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
Physical Education 101 .........-.0............ (0-2) R =o 
— 18 
18 


Assignment to the specific courses, listed above will be made in confer- 
ence with a Basic Division staff member and in accord with the student’s 
achievement. The courses designated as mathematics and elective will be 
assigned in line with the requirements of the curriculum in which the student 
expresses greatest interest. 


As a part of the elective hours, a student may take either Biology 101, 
107, 108, or Chemistry 101, 102 in the first and second semesters. Chemistry 
is required or is acceptable in more curricula than biology. A_ student 
evidencing a deficiency in mathematics may be required to delay chemistry 
a semester. 


2. Degree Curricula. These plans of study are designed for the student 
who has decided upon the field in which he wishes to major as provided by 
one of the degree granting schools of the College. The specific courses 
required in the chosen curriculum may be determined by consulting the index 
of this catalogue for the page number where the desired curriculum is listed. 


With approval of the Dean of the Basic Division, a student may register 
for any of the courses listed as “Basic” courses in the course description 
section of this catalogue, or for any other elective course for which he may 
have prerequisites. A student need not take an elective course that carries 
the exact hours of credit prescribed in his curriculum. 


A student whose high school record and entrance tests indicate inadequate 
preparation may be required to register for either a reduced load or special 
courses designed to meet his need. 


INDIVIDUALIZED CURRICULA 


For the student who has no specific curriculum in mind but who has 
decided upon a general area of study and who wishes to explore courses in 
several areas as a background for decision, an individualized plan of study 
can be arranged while the student is in the Basic Division. Likewise, students 
found to possess superior achievement in certain areas can be afforded challeng- 
ing opportunities for advancement through this medium. Also, for students 
whose background in a particular area is discovered to be weak, certain 
strengthening course assignments and programs are made available through 
this arrangement. 


CURRICULUM FOR SECOND YEAR IN BASIC DIVISION 


A student who is permitted to remain in the Basic Division a second 
year will first schedule courses to make up any deficiencies in his first 
year’s work. He will complete his schedule with courses required in the 
curriculum of his degree objective. 


~ REQUIREMENTS FOR TRANSFER TO A DEGREE GRANTING SCHOOL 


A student may be transferred from the Basic Division to one of the degree 
granting schools (or into the pre-veterinary medicine curriculum administer- 
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ed by the School of Veterinary Medicine) whenever in the judgment of the 
Dean of the Basic Division and the Dean of the degree granting school such 
transfer is in the student’s best interest. 


Ordinarily, no student will be considered for transfer whose cumulative 
record shows less than 30 semester hours of credit and 30 grade points earned 
in two regular semesters, or less than 45 semester hours and 45 grade points 
in three regular semesters, or (if he is permitted to remain for a fourth 
semester) less than 60 semester hours with a grade point deficiency in excess 
of 10 on all hours undertaken in four semesters. 


Students who wish to transfer from the Basic Division to the School of 
Engineering must have earned at least a number of grade points equivalent 
to the number of credits undertaken and must have at least a C-average in 
mathematics. In addition, the student may not be transferred while he has 
an F grade in a course unless he is currently enrolled in the course for the 
removal of the deficiency. 


JUNCTION ADJUNCT 


Many of the counseling and guidance functions of the Basic Division 
are carried on during the summer at the Junction Adjunct. During a six- 
week term there, a student is able to discover more fully his aptitudes and 
interests and is helped in relating these to the demands and opportunities of 
various college curricula. Results of aptitude, achievement, interest, and 
personality tests are used to help the student know much more about himself 
than is otherwise possible. By knowing himself better, a student is able more 
intelligently to decide upon his course of study in college. Further, he is able 
to know the areas of his strength and his weakness, thus being able to capi- 
talize upon the one and improve upon the other. Among the students who are 
especially urged to attend the Junction Adjunct are those whose high school 
average grade is under 80, and those who have not fully decided upon a course 
of study in college. 


A student who is found to be prepared for regular college courses may 
enroll in the first course of college English and the first course in college 
mathematics in addition to a Basic Division course and the first course in 
physical education. A student who is found not to be prepared fully to 
progress with regular college courses is offered special help in the area of 
his weakness. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


The various curricula in the School of Agriculture have as their main 
objectives the preparation of young men for farming, ranching, and other 
businesses associated with agriculture; for harvesting, processing, and mar- 
keting of food and fiber products; for the pursuit of scientific investigation 
in the broad field of agriculture, including soils, water and plant and animal 
products, both native and cultivated; for careers in teaching or extension 
work in agriculture; for work with various governmental and private agricul- 
tural agencies; or for the teaching of conservation and management of our 
natural and cultivated resources. Systematic training is given in the sciences 
of chemistry, physics, mathematics, and biology, all of which are fundamental 
to the study of scientific agriculture. The curricula offered give the student 
a wide range of choice in the selection of a major, and elective courses provide 
excellent opportunity for enlarging his field of learning in keeping with his 
individual interest and needs. 


FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS 


The following departments offer four-year programs: 


Agricultural Economics and Sociology Floriculture and Landscape 
Agricultural Education Architecture 
Agricultural Engineering Horticulture 

Agronomy Poultry Science 

Animal Husbandry Range and Foresty 

Dairy Science Wildlife Management 
Entomology 


COMBINED TECHNICAL CURRICULA 


Appropriate committees administer technical curricula in: 
Animal Science 
Food Technology 
Plant and Soil Science 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM 


This curriculum is administered by the Department of Journalism in the 
School of Arts and Sciences. 


DEPARTMENTS NOT HAVING FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS 


Biochemistry and Nutrition 
Genetics 
Plant Physiology and Pathology 


These departments do not have four-year programs but do offer courses 
which are basic to many of the major fields in agriculture. A student inter- 
ested in a career in any of these subject matter fields should consult with 
a member of the staff of the appropriate department and ask that profes- 
sional opportunities in the field of his interest be described to him. The 
equivalent of a major in these subjects may be developed through the cur- 
riculum in animal science or in plant and soil science. 4 


TWO-YEAR PROGRAM IN FORESTRY 


The present curriculum includes the first two years of forestry. 
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AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


Trained personnel are needed in the fields of marketing, farm and ranch 
management, agricultural policy and finance, agricultural statistics and out- 
look, land economics, consumer economics, and rural sociology. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Agricultural Administration Option 


The program in agricultural administration prepares students for em- 
ployment with governmental and private agencies; in such positions as re- 
search workers, marketing specialists, agricultural agents of banks and 
business firms; as extension workers; and as salesmen and teachers. Elec- 
tives in business administration prepare students for work in businesses 
related to agriculture. Electives in technical agriculture prepare a student 
mee wishes to become a specialist in the marketing of a particular farm 
product. 


Farm Management Option 


The program in farm management prepares students for the operation 
of farms and ranches and for professional and commercial work dealing 
with agriculture. Electives in technical agriculture permit students to 
emphasize the study of particular agricultural enterprises. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Human Relations Option 


The program affords professional training in human relations with 
special emphasis on social problems, community development, social anthro- 
pology, social work, criminology and juvenile delinquency, population, in- 
stitutions, and group organization. Graduates are qualified for employment 
as case workers, Chamber of Commerce directors, probation or parole officers, 
and Boy Scout executives. 


Rural Leadership Option 


This program affords professional training in rural leadership. Train- 
ing is given in both the human side and the technical side of agriculture for 
students preparing to become county agricultural agents, participants in 
foreign agricultural programs, rural ministers, agricultural missionaries, 
and leaders in rural development programs. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


This curriculum, which includes well balanced selections in various areas 
of technical agriculture, is designed to give the teacher of vocational agri- 
culture the preparation and training in both technical agriculture and pro- 
fessional education, including student teaching, required to qualify under the 
Texas Plan for Vocational Education. 


In addition to being qualified to teach vocational agriculture, graduates 
of this curriculum find employment with the Agricultural Extension Service 
and the Soil Conservation Service, in agricultural public relations work with 
banks, with Chambers of Commerce and news gathering and reporting 
agencies, and with industries related to agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in agricultural engineering is under the joint super- 
vision of the School of, Agriculture and the School of Engineering. Agri- 
cultural engineering deals with the application of the fundamental branches 
of engineering to the peculiar conditions and requirements of agriculture 
as an industry and as a field of applied science. The term “agricultural 
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engineer” denotes an engineer who has been trained in both engineering and 
agriculture, with experience in combining the two, and who is qualified to 
develop, design, organize, and direct engineering work in agriculture and 
closely allied industries. 


In general, agricultural engineering may be broken down into five major 
phases of activity: power and machinery; agricultural structures design; farm 
electrification; agricultural process engineering; and soil and water control 
and conservation, which includes drainage, flood control, irrigation, and soil 
erosion control. 


Graduates of this curriculum are prepared for service in teaching, ex- 
tension, and research work; with government soil and water control projects; 
with manufacturers of farm equipment in advertising, sales, and design work; 
with engineering and contracting firms; with agricultural processing indus- 
tries; and with building and equipment manufacturers. 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM 


The curriculum in agricultural journalism is designed to prepare students 
for professional careers as agricultural writers and editors, including work 
on bulletins and magazines as well as on rural and metropolitan newspapers, 
and in radio-TV broadcasting. 


The first two years are planned to give students the fundamental studies. 
The program affords opportunities for students to prepare themselves as 
specialists in certain phases of agricultural writing, but with an adequate 
background for general journalistic work. 


AGRONOMY 


The program in agronomy prepares students for work in the broad fields 
of soil management and crop production. Agronomic training gives the 
student a thorough understanding of the basic sciences and, in addition, 
teaches him how to apply this knowledge in the improvement of crops and 
soils. The first phase of training includes such subjects as mathematics, chem- 
istry, botany, entomology, bacteriology, genetics, and plant physiology. 
Specialized courses in plant and soil science, which emphasize efficient crop 
production practices and the conservation and improvement of our soils, are 
provided in the last two years of the curriculum. 


The agronomy graduate is well trained in those subjects dealing with 
crops and soils and is qualified for the numerous activities related to his field 
of training. Professional opportunities include those in farming, farm man- 
agement, and land appraisal; in fertilizer manufacture and sales, seed com- 
panies, grain marketing and milling, and agricultural equipment and supply 
businesses; in extension and education as county agents, extension specialists, 
college instructors, agricultural public relation specialists and agricultural 
editors and directors; and in technical fields with the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, United States Department of Agriculture and Soil Conservation 
Service. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The preeminent position of Texas in livestock production affords ample 
opportunities for young men who wish to take advantage of the many voca- 
tional opportunities offered in the industry. Successful livestock production 
has become increasingly dependent upon technical knowledge and good hus- 
bandry, and the many supplies and services required by livestock producers 
have fostered a substantial number of allied industries. 


The commercial option of the animal husbandry program is designed 
primarily to qualify graduates for careers in allied industries, such as the 
feed and the meat industries. The production option is designed primarily 
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for students interested in livestock production and related problems, exten- 
sion service, livestock marketing, and management activities. 


DAIRY SCIENCE 


Trained personnel are much in demand to aid, service, manage, and 
direct the production, manufacture, and distribution of milk and dairy foods 
so important in the human diet. 


Dairy Manufacturing 


This major is designed to prepare students for dairy plant operation and 
management; plant field work and dairy product quality control; teaching 
and research work in milk and dairy food processing; merchandising and sales. 
Fundamental technical and business courses give a well rounded preparation 
for careers in the dairy industry and allied fields. 


Dairy Production 


This major is designed to prepare students for careers as dairy farm 
operators or managers; as dairy herd owners and breeders of dairy cattle; 
as teachers and research workers in dairy nutrition, breeding, or management; 
as extension dairy specialists and organization leaders and as workers in 
allied fields. 


ENTOMOLOGY 


The program is entomology is intended to prepare students for careers 
in research, extension, teaching, business, or industry. The curriculum in- 
cludes basic studies in insect taxonomy, morphology, physiology, toxicology, 
and economic entomology. It also includes fundamental subjects in various 
fields of agriculture as well as in the biological sciences. 


FLORICULTURE AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


Floriculture 


Floriculture is that branch of agriculture concerned with the production, 
distribution, and marketing of ornamental plants and plant products. 


The program in floriculture includes sound preparation in such sciences 
as botany, soils, entomology, and genetics to enable a graduate to breed, 
propagate, and distribute improved varieties of ornamental plants. 


Floriculture is a business as well as a science and the curriculum is 
designed to provide preparation for the highly technical and specialized grow- 
ing operations of florist or nursery crop production, as well as specialized 
training for associated industries requiring sales people, floral designers, 
managers, executives, and experts in the packing, shipping, and storage 
operations connected with flowers and nursery stock. Opportunities for 
employment also exist in the fields of teaching, research, and extension. 


Landscape Architecture 


The curriculum in landscape architecture is arranged to help students 
attain proficiency in the arrangement of ground and water forms for the 
purpose of securing the greatest returns in human use and enjoyment. 


A successful landscape architect must possess or develop an artistic 
sense, engineering ability, and the fundamentals of architectural design, 
in addition to a knowledge of the basic elements of land, water, vegetation, 
and the forces of nature. 


Graduates are employed in private practice; by city, state, and regional 
planning boards; as managers of city park systems, university campuses, 
cemeteries, arboretums, and in various phases of activity with the National 
Park Service. Splendid opportunities also exist in teaching, extension, and 
research in this field. 
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HORTICULTURE 


This program includes fundamental courses and specialized training in 
fruit growing, vegetable growing, plant propagation, and the processing of 
horticultural crops. Graduates are prepared for work as operators and owners 
of fruit orchards, vegetable farms, nurseries, and commercial processing 
plants. The training is also valuable for careers in teaching, extension, and 
research work in horticulture and related fields. 


POULTRY SCIENCE 


The growth of the poultry industry and the need for a rapid expansion 
of scientific and technical knowledge in the various fields of science basic to 
successful poultry production have supplied the motivation for the develop- 
ment of courses in this phase of agriculture. In no field of agriculture is 
an understanding of the science and practice of feeding, breeding, physiology, 
pathology, heating, ventilation, processing, and marketing more necessary 
or more rewarded than in the modern intensive methods of producing poultry 
meat and eggs. Undergraduate students are trained to operate commercial 
poultry farms, hatcheries, feed mills, and poultry processing plants. They 
also find employment with such allied industries as feed manufacturers, 
equipment distributors, and manufacturers of vaccines and biologics, with 
poultry publications, and with the extension service. Many graduates in 
poultry science choose to take graduate work in this and allied fields. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 


This curriculum is designed to give students a thorough understanding 
of the great variety of problems met in the multiple use and conservation of 
non-cultivated grazing lands. The first phase of training includes work in the 
physical, biological, and social courses. Specialized courses in range man- 
agement, range ecology, agrostology, forestry, and conservation of natural 
resources are included in the last two years. 


Graduates are prepared to enter the ranch business as owners or man- 
agers, for work as county agricultural agents, for work with Experiment 
Stations, and as college teachers in this field. A Bachelor’s degree in range 
management gives the student the background for study toward advanced 
degrees. Men meeting Civil Service requirements are eligible for appoint- 
ment with several United States Government agencies. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


This curriculum includes work in fisheries and wildlife. At the beginning 
of the sophomore year, the student should elect one of the two options, fish- 
eries or wildlife, because of difference in the basic sciences required. The 
junior and senior years are largely years of specialization. 


This curriculum is designed (1) to train young men in the arts of 
managing wildlife on the land and of maintaining populations at levels consis- 
tent with good land use practices and the desirability of the wildlife species 
involved and (2) to train men for research in taxonomy, distribution, and 
ecology of fishes, reptiles and amphibians, birds, and mammals. Opportuni- 
ties are also provided, in cooperation with the Department of Journalism, 
for training in the field of wildlife journalism, and, in cooperation with the 
Department of Education and Psychology, for preparation in the field of 
conservation education. 


Upon completion of the wildlife management curriculum, graduates are 
prepared to enter occupations in the fisheries or wildlife fields, including 
management, research, and teaching. Men meeting Civil Service requirements 
are eligible for appointments with the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, 
the United States Soil Conservation Service, and other federal agencies. 
Also, graduates are eligible for employment by the various state game and 
fish commissions. A few positions are open from time to time as wildlife 
managers on private ranches. 
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TECHNICAL CURRICULA 


The curricula in animal science, food technology, and plant and soil 
science are designed for students who are interested in the more technical 
and scientific problems in agriculture. There is an increasing demand from 
industry and from the field of agricultural research for trained men in each 
of these curricula. They have no separate department, but a student inter- 
ested in a given curriculum should select his electives in the department in 
which he is most interested. 


Animal Science 


Those who complete the curriculum in animal science will be qualified 
for graduate work in the fields of nutrition, animal breeding, genetics, physi- 
ology of reproduction, zoology, bio-statistics, and related fields. At the same 
time they are qualified for many of the positions available to graduates with 
a major in one of the animal curricula in the School of Agriculture. 


Food Technology 


The curriculum in food technology is designed to train students in the 
technical and scientific problems of food processing and manufacturing. This 
course of study includes a number of elective hours, enabling the student to 
take major work in production, processing, inspection, and grading of dairy 
products, fruit and vegetable products, and miscellaneous foods and beverages. 
Students majoring in this curriculum are under the supervision of a com- 
mittee on food technology, appointed from the agricultural teaching staff 
by the Dean of Agriculture. 


Plant and Soil Science 


The curriculum in plant and soil science is designed to give students a 
technical background for the fields of plant breeding, plant pathology, plant 
physiology, turf management, soil fertility, soil physics and mineralogy. 
At the same time students are qualified for many other positions available 
to graduates with a major in one of the other plant curricula in the School 
of Agriculture. 


The curriculum emphasizes the sciences of zoology, botany, and chem- 
istry, but also gives a firm foundation in mathematics, English, and other 
liberal arts and agricultural courses. 


FORESTRY 


The two-year curriculum in forestry provides the student with funda- 
mental courses necessary for him to enter a southern accredited school of 
forestry with junior standing. In addition to the arts and_ sciences, 
the curriculum includes the basic courses of plane surveying, agronomy, 
ecology, and forestry. The curriculum provides the fundamentals for study in 
the propagation, protection, and management of commercial timbers, the 
processing and manufacture of wood products, and the conservation of all prod- 
ucts derived from forests. All accredited southern forestry schools have ap- 
proved the curriculum as adequate to permit the student to obtain his Bachelor 
of Science degree in forestry upon the completion of two additional years of 
study. The Texas Legislature has provided funds which are available to defray 
certain out-of-state expenses for Texas students who attend accredited south- 
ern forestry schools for the junior and senior years. 


During the junior and senior years, the forestry student has the oppor- 
tunity to specialize in forest production, forest utilization, wood technology, 
pulp and paper technology, wood products merchandising, or extension and 
public relations forestry. 


A degree from an accredited school of forestry prepares the graduate 
A work in the fields of forest administration, management, research, and 
education. 
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Curricula in 
AGRICULTURE 


(For Majors in Agronomy, Animal Husbandry, Dairy Manufacturing, Dairy 
Production, Entomology, Horticulture, Poultry Science) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
(A rONOM Vn 1 OO ee oe eee Betws (2-2) 3 
Fundamentals of Crop Production 
OLOTY BLOG nee eee ee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology 
Chemist hy 10 Tiree ooo csc echoes (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
Lg US A WTB ee es Fa est vier nee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics LOI ee (3-0) 3 
Algebra 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 .......0.000000000000... (0-2) R 
17 
NOTES: 


89 


Second Semester Credit 
Animal Husbandry 107 ...............000...... (2-3) 3 
General Animal Husbandry 
Biology lO Le eee eee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants 
Chemistry 3102004. ee eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
ve Listivel 0 4 ee erste eee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Poultry Science 201 .............000000000....... (2-2) 3 
Poultry Production 
VERY a Rig- saicncalics a ap set er Ea Ti Dee a Rage 1 
Physical Education: 102 .....-.................. (0-2) R 
18 


1. Electives shall be selected and substitutions made with the advice of the head of 
the student’s major department. 


2. At least 16 but not more than 24 credit hours of advanced courses in the student’s 
major department shall be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 


For a Major in 
AGRONOMY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See above) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry +231, 222-285 SA ees (3-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry ; 

Dairy, Science 202 <2... cccseeciececkctaeee (2-2) 
Dairying 

BSCOMOMMICS 203. .asoicsdece.ccnnccsseseecabcccbacdoesess (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

SOE TT OTE YS a a ae eee ne oe (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Entomology 201. .....................-------------+++ (2-2) 
General Entomology 

Military or Air Science ...................-...- (0-3) 

Lede AT Pe eee ae Sa ea ree ed (2-2) 
Physics for Students of Agriculture 

Physical Education 201 .......................- (0-2) 


3 


_ 
lah CAEY aco ee 


Agricultural Engineering 201 .......... (2-2) 
Farm Power and Machinery 

BGO Sy 1920 G eee oor cts careetavecredteer ese statecs (2-4) 
Introductory Microbiology 

CHEMISErY eS 2 Bree asses coer sc oreo aeaeeeececreco (2-3) 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 

English 210 pp kee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Horticulture: 200 sc2coo. ioc ecieecnsscsccceeoe (2-2) 
General Horticulture 

Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 

BL eCtly cet eee orn ee 

Physical Education 202 .......................- (0-2) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


PRP TOTIONMY BOM ieecsosce vacnecende schoo cheseareiceeicee (3-2) 
Introductory Soils 

Genetics S01) 2s acs See eee (3-2) 
Genetics 

Government 306  .....2......---.2220c0002eeeeeeeeee (3-0) 
American National Government 

Liberal Arte al U2 Se ee, (0-2) 
Use of Library Resources 

Plant Physiology and — 

Pathologie a Low iteiectenoeee estes tkeccrenatlee (2-3) 


Introduction to Plant Physiology 
BIGCELY Crocs ee oe ae 


4 


4 
3 
1 


oo 


Agricultural Economics 314 .............. (3-0) 
Marketing Agricultural Products 
Or 

Agricultural Economics 325 ...............- (2-2) 
Principles of Farm and 
Ranch Management 

Agricultural Engineering 335 ............ (2-3) 
Water Control and Utilization 

Animal Husbandry 303. .................--200+- (3-0) 
Animal Nutrition 

Elective...................- peta es nence sees SR eee eee 


Si lebd case mee: Oke. ce ce tree 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
‘A STONOMY, 19.0 G.4icc 5 ese cokca ten eaten eeeeers (3-2) 4 
Grain and Fiber Crops 
Binwlish: pS OL teen estes cocoon (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 
Or 
Journatsm’ 416" 07 eee ree eee (2-2) 3 
Agricultural Journalism 
History! (320 Wea a eee. (3-0) 3 


Trends in American History 
Plant Physiology and 


Pathology) SO} heii tore eee (2-3) 3 

Plant Pathology 
Blectivej 23 2s 2 eae: 5 
18 


Second Semester Credit 
English 408 (20cc..cc035.scsctessgaatieraseceeeeeee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
History: 326) "2282 oe ee eee (3-0) 3 
History of Texas 
Rural Sociology 407 ....................----2-00---+ (3-0) 3 
Human Relations in Agriculture ~ 
Elective:..c3... 22.33.4045... 10 
18 


For a Major in 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Commercial Option 


(For students primarily interested in the meat, feed, or other 
related livestock industries) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 89) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Business Administration 227 ............ (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting 

Chemistry 231 iio eee ee (3-0) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 

Dairy Science 202 .................--ccccceccecccssss (2-2) 8 
Dairying 

Exnglishs 203,23 estateccsartn tte eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 

Entomology 201  .......-...........--sccsesesseoeceees (2-2) 3 
General Entomology 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 

Physics:21S 3285 eee eee (2-2) 3 


Physics for Students 
of Agriculture 
Physical Education 201 .............-.2........ (0-2) R 


Animal Husbandry 303  .....0.............. (3-0) 
Animal Nutrition 


r 

Biochemistry and Nutrition 401 ........ (3-0) 3 
Human Nutrition 

Economies! :208 5)... (3-0) 8 
Principles of Economics 

English! 301.2 Skee ee (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 


Or 

Journalism 415°. es eee ee (2-2) 3 
Agricultural Journalism 

Veterinary Physiology and 

Pharmacology 323 ..........ccccc.cccccceseeen E22) 9S 
Physiology of Farm Animals 

Bilectives 2252 octet eae 6 


Agricultural Engineering 201 .............. (2-2) 
Farm Power and Machinery 
Or 

Agricultural Engineering 213 .......... (2-3) 3 
Food Plant Engineering 

Biology: *206 ‘+)..22..-2.2.4...... cna (2-4) 3 
Introductory Microbiology 

Business Administration 228 .............. (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting 

Chemistry 228  2.....ccccci.icisa nee (2-3) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 

English 210 9 =...22..3.0.. eae (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 

Blective: 28. iile chet clicc eee 2 

Physical Education 202 .......................- (0-2) R 

18 


Agricultural Economics 314 ................ (3-0) 3 
Marketing Agricultural Products 

Agronomy, 301° .4.22)2..2080. eee (3-2) 4 
Introductory Soils 

Genetics 301) £25:3...20..0 20.20 (3-2) 4 
Genetics 

Government 306 o................-----e-eeeceeeees (3-0) 3 
American National Government 

Blectivel..cc3 Soe ee eee 3 

17 
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SENIOR YEAR 
, First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Animal Husbandry AS TR eo en soe (2-2) 3 Animal Husbandry 481. ........................ 1-0) 1 
Marketing and Grading of Seminar 
Livestock and Meats Business Administration 422 .............. (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 430 4c2 eee (3-0) 3 Personnel Problems of Industry 
a‘ Salesmanship English“ 4037-42-22 3:..0 ee eee (1-2) 2 
History 325 1 betel ierare se eteescyeansteuectarem (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
Trends in American History History. 3260.2. a eee (3-0) 3 
Veterinary Public Health 491 ............ (2-2) 3 History of Texas 
Animal Hygiene Psychology +303) i2 settee oes (3-0) 3 
MleCtiVG etree en te ee 6 Psychology for Technical Students 
=o LOOT Ve tet se. re een eee ee 6 
18 — 
18 
For a Major in 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
Production Option 
(For students primarily interested in livestock production 
and related problems) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 89) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
COU ST TB EE Saag OB Ga tee ee aes etl meee Pann (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 201 ............ (2-2) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 
Dairy Science 202 ..........2.......2200cceecsseeeeoes (2-2) 3 Biology e206 ye, era eee es, 2-4) 3 
Dairying Introductory Microbiology 
MS COMO MICS 1203 eres. seceschecneeideccsdbeneaachicoes (3-0) 3 Chemistryn 223i ee ee ae (2-3) 3 
Principles of Economics Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
DUTY ER ICL ULB fie se ee ie ea aca (2-0) 2 English wll Oye ao ee he eee eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature : Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ......................-- (0-3) 1 Entomology 201 0002...........22..0--.sssseceeeeeseeeee (2-2) 3 
LE AEST OSS OA IS Si Sa a ne oe ae (2-2) 3 General Entomology 
Physics for Students of Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Agriculture Hlective: se re eee 3 
gL GOLLY, © Merete teas oak vabvaceasedseb oct cescdsesaestsnee 3 Physical Education 202 ....................... (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 ......................-. (0-2) R F 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PE EONIOBYY 30 Less oo-ccccnset conde saaeston esses: (3-2) 4 Agricultural Economics 314 .............. (3-0) 3 
Introductory Soils Marketing Agricultural Products 
Animal Husbandry 303 .......................- (3-0) 3 A vronomy (308) 22sec che eee 2-2) 
Animal Nutrition Forage Crops 
Genetics e301 2.20 .fesc ek wet ee (3-2) 4 Or 
Genetics Range and Forestry 401 .................... (2-3) 3 
Veterinary Physiology and Range Improvement and 
PRALIMNACOLOD VS Bad | ee secczs seotesosessnaestsenece (2-2) 3 Maintenance 
Physiology of Farm Animals Animal Husbandry 409 -.............0........- (2-2) 3 
VALE ny Rig phe ee Us Bek ee Co ee sek rte lee ee 4 Feeds and Feeding 
— Genetica (S06 ee as (2-2) 3 
18 Animal Breeding 
Government 306  ....022.............eseceseneeeeneeeee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Hlectivess eset ee ee ee ee 3 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester 

Agronomy 417 
Pasture Management 
Or 

Range and Forestry 412 
Range Management Practices 

Animal Husbandry 487 .....................--- (2-2) 
Marketing and Grading of 
Livestock and Meats 

English 301 
Writing for Professional Men 
Or 

SOUTTAL sna 4 LG ere ee dese eae seectreeteseneteee (2-2) 
Agricultural Journalism 

History, (S20 eee eee eee (3-0) 
Trends in American History 

Veterinary Public Health 491 ............ (2-2) 
Animal Hygiene 

BleCtive re re eee cerca tee eee eecmeciee 


Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Engineering 335 ............ (2-3) 3 
Water Control and Utilization 
Animal Husbandry 481 .....................-.. 1-0) 1 
Seminar 
English «403 0....25cccc ei ee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
History:. 326) f2¢.20hi ease (3-0) 3 
History of Texas 
Elective’ ::c.22s.isseecasst eee 9 
18 


For a Major in 
DAIRY MANUFACTURING 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See page 89 with the addition of the following note: 


Students who 


expect to major in dairy manufacturing may substitute Mathematics 103 or 
110 for Poultry Science 201 or Entomology 201.) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry 3223" betes eee (2-3) 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Dairy Science 202 ..............cccccccccceeeeeeeees (2-2) 

Dairying 
English* 203 Ge5 tn ee ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 
Entomology 201  ................cccecececccecceseesees (2-2) 
General Entomology 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 
Physi¢s. 213 e525 ee eee (2-2) 
Physics for Students of Agriculture 
MleCtLV G33 e ee eee 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 314 ................ (3-0) 
Marketing Agricultural Products 
Business Administration 409 ......:..... (3-0 
Survey of Accounting Principles 
Dairy Science 301 ou... ceccsseesceeeee (3-2) 

Market Milk 
Dairy: Sciences3200- 5 4.2 ees (3-3) 


Bacteriology of Dairy Products 
Blective: 2s 2 on eet nee Ee 


Agricultural Engineering 213 ............ (2-3) 
Food Plant Engineering 

Biology 206 25:03... eee (2-4) 
Introductory Microbiology 

Chemistry 231) 22.222)4222.=2= (3-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 

Economics 203  ...2.c:<.:scsso-s-2cccuecersee eee 3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

English - 210 2.2...2.2.... >= (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Government 306 .........- EES eis ce (3-0) 
American National Government 

Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 

Physical Education 202 ...............-........ (0-2) 

Business Administration 430 .............. (3-0) 
Cost Accounting Survey 

Dairy Science 311 4(.0).2...3 eee (2-6) 
Technical Control of Dairy 
Products 

Dairy Science 316  .........2.....:.c....sccccceees (3-4) 
Butter and Cheese Manufacture 

English “403"02.. G32 (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 

Elective: 348225. 2 eee 


*Three hours to be selected from the social sciences. 


_ 
toil Siimanaateae det bs Mantras 


- 8 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 93 
SENIOR peas 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 401 ..... (3-0) 3 Business Administration 422 ................ (3-0) 3 
Human Nutrition Personnel Problems’ of Industry 
Business Administration 305 ................ (3-9) 3 Dairy Science 410 o......c.eeccc eee 1-2) 2 
Business Law Dairy Plant Management 
Dairy Science 407 (1 0u..............cccccccececscee (2-3) 3 Dairy Science 481  .00.0.2......eeel eee eeccee eee (1-0) 1 
Ice Cream Manufacturing Seminar 
Dairy Science 415 000000020... (222)"3 Enclishie3 Olen ee eee (3-0) 
Condensed and Powdered Milk Writing for Professional Men 
MIStOTWe.82 De note css ee ee (3-0) 3 Or 
Trends in American History Journalism 415 .occ..ccccccccccccccccccceccccececeee (220\\eaas 
Milectiverse in ee ee ie Se 3 Agricultural Journalism 
— History 326 sr ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
18 History of Texas 
Psychology ?303.0.-.5 eee ee (3-0) 3 
Psychology for Technical Students 
Hléctive 225022 ee en re 3 
18 
For a Major in 
DAIRY PRODUCTION 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 89) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CHEMUSETV oh 23 Vie e ee hasee ke ee rnctetinichn en (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 201 .............. (2=2) aad 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 
Dairy ‘Science 202 |. siscccczseenccset ek csceecteeasss (2-2) 3 Biology? 206 433 ee ee Ee ee ee (2-4) 3 
Dairying Introductory Microbiology 
LOST PAIR ee a a es (3-0) 3 Chemistry 223) ee ae (2-3) 3 
Principles of Economics Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
ing lishwe 20 Sie ee ee ee .(2-0) 2. Einglishse2 lO rene 2 eee eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
OTT C LC CS gay) | ee (2-2) 3 Horticulture 201 .000..2.2...000ee cece eee (2-2))5 3 
General Entomology General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ............-......- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
PR y SUC Se 1 ooo con coczsasnekeesadecsneasae (2-2) 3 Bleetivexcteye or ee 3 
Physics for Students of Physical Education 202. ..........~........ (0-2) R 
Agriculture _ 
Physical Education 20]  ................... (0-2) R 18 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Dairy Science 301. ........--..20-...2.000-2--0--- (3-2) 4 (A pronomys SOL otis cen eS (3-2) 4 
Market Milk Introductory Soils 
Dairy Science 3098 ..........-.------------s-eeeeeee-e (0-3) 1 Animal Husbandry 303 ....................... (3-0) 3 
Dairy Cattle Judging Animal Nutrition 
Dairy Science 320 (.2..........2:---....2--c000+-- (3-3) 4 English 403. ............-........ sia eeis Ped (1-2) 2 
Bacteriology of Dairy Products Speaking for Professional Men 
EST RT HRB Nes P a at sien iene 3-2) 4 Genetics .:3 06st ee er ee ee. (2-2), 3 
Genetics Animal Breeding 
Veterinary Physiology and Government?:306.2 22 3 sta. (3-0) 3 
Pharmacology 323  ...2..22..-.::00ccsec---0-0----- (2-2) 3 American National Government 
Physiology of Farm Animals Blective: 22 ee ee ees hd 3 
) OF Ps ho ee ae Ma ae ene RT an ae 2 = 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Agricultural Economics 314 .............. (3-0) 
Marketing Agricultural Products 
Agricultural Engineering 335 ........ —(2-3) 3 
Water Control and Utilization 
Dairy Science 417 .0.........2.2.2c.ceeeeeeceeeee (2-2) 3 


History and Development of 
Dairy Cattle 

English: 301 Once ceeccencotteccedt scctoce eee (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 


Or 

Joturmalismt 415 oi... ccccccccccenccssteccusssosencs (2-2) 
Agricultural Journalism 

History7820 Wan ee cee (3-0) 
Trends in American History 

Blectivé..22 Atos ee es eee 


For a Major in 
ENTOMOLOGY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 89) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


GCHEMISEPY pac 8 Lo eacereecseete eee ne (8-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 

Dairy Science 202 ....2......cccccccscscceenncccs (2-2) 
Dairying 

Economics 1203 oocccs co scoecceesbose cones tee cers aeeses (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Eenglishys 208 gers cere te ere tees.seeee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Entomology 201  -2...............ccccccceeeeceeeeeeeee (2-2) 
General Entomology 

Military or Air Science .............—........ (0-3) 

Phy sies(213 2223 See ee oes (2-2) 
Physics for Students 
of Agriculture 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) 


3 


Com of Nr 


JUNIOR YEAR 


A SEON OMY: 73 O Latest tc ctacceccerte terior _ (3-2) 
Introductory Soils 

English? 403 sto. 2) eee eee (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 

Entomology 301. 22220088 (2-3) 
Systematic Entomology 

Entomology 305  -..2.2..c....c..c.c--sceccscecesesse (2-3) 
Insect Morphology 

Government 306  .uu........scccceesecccccecccccees (3-0) 
American National Government 

Blective: so). ie oe eee ee 


Entomology 401 ....22.......22222.2cccee--eeeeeeeeeeeee (2-3) 
Principles of Insect Control 

Entomology 423 -.2c..c-.cccccscccsccceccccseosece- (2-3) 
Comparative Anatomy of 
Arthropods 

History.,~ 3255 R22" Sot pe ete (3-0) 


Trends in American History 
Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 301 
Plant Pathology 
Blective: 5203.22 2 ees ee 


Second Semester Credit 
Dairy Science 324 2..............:0:00-ceseeeeeees (3-0) 3 
Commercial Dairy Products 
Dairy Science 418 ...............2.....ccscccceeeeceee (3-2) 4 
Feeding and Management 
of Dairy Cattle 
Dairy Science 481 00002...........:cccccccccceeeeeees (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
History -326 422k. cop anse- nee (3-0) 3 
History of Texas 
Rural Sociology 407 .............2...-22-.000+- (3-0) 3 
Human Relations in Agriculture 
Eléctive....36. 24505). 4 
18 
Agricultural Engineering 201 .......... (2-2) 3 
Farm Power and Machinery 
Biology 206 5.3522 2 eee (2-4) 3 
Introductory Microbiology 
Chemistry 223) °..3.2.23 2 eee (2-3) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
English! '210) 0.0.2.4. ee 2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Horticulture 201) 2.2.2 EV AD es 
General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Elective.:.:..200. 42a eee 3 
Physical Education 202 ...................... (0-2) R 
18 
Entomology 302 20000... ececceceeeeeeeeeee (2-3) 3 
Systematic Entomology 
Entomology 306  ......0........2..2200220eeeeeee- (2-3) 3 
Insect Physiology 
Genetics. 301 |...2.0.00..2..54. eee (3-2) 4 
Genetics 
Horticulture 319  .2.......22..-ccccccsceeeccecee-- (2-2) 4g 
Orchard Management 
Elective..3.. 2s eee 5 
18 
English’) $01; 22...2200.2 0 2a (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 
Entomology 402 .0..........20-ccccccccee-eeeeee--e- (2-3) 83 
Agricultural Pests 
Entomology 424) 2..28.0 eee (2-3) 3 
Insect Ecology 
Histofy 326°. {ae eee (3-0) 3 
History of Texas 
Rural Sociology 407 _........0.00000000200...--..- (3-0) 3 
Human Relations in Agriculture 
Electives. 328 ee ee Pee 3 
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For a Major in 
FLORICULTURE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
BiGlogys=] Oli a ee ee (2-3) Biology se 02a ne Recee ee ee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Chemistry. 210100 0 ee (3-3) 4 Chemistrys 1020 ee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
prep lasing 105 ore eens cee loncteceee (3-0) 3 Englishipl 04 ere Ser ee ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
I Storye LOG eee een ae (3-0) 3 History el 0G ieee a ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics 101 oo... eeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 Horticulture 201 o............ceeceeeleceeeeeeeee (2-2) 3 
Algebra General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .........0000.......... (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ....................2... (0-2) R Physical Education 102 .........00000...... (0-2) R 
17 17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Chemistry 2 31k... ee es (3-0) 3 BOL Og yep 20 Ge ees neceec sc rc. =e cetee enae (2-4) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Introductory Microbiology 
Economics 208. .....:.Rbscictekcesccscccocccesesesses (3-0) 3 ong lishvges | Opes. ceca ace re (2-0) 2 
Principles of Economics Introduction to Logical Discourse 
LON Trg Fo) PAD a cae Bal rhe Be ER ee ie Se (2-0) 2 Floriculture 20770 eee ccricccaeseeeeeee (2-2) 3 
Introduction to Literature Ornamental Plants 
Entomology. 200  ..c.ccd.ccsciccccecossescecacessees (2-2) 3 Floriculture® 2240 (2.22220. s22kiscc.- ois ccscceoee (1-3) 2 
General Entomology Principles of Floral Designing 
Rlgricmlturey © 206. 622 cctssccecscoescanedaaseeccies (2-2) 3 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Ornamental Plants Physics 203 wee eae on eee a (2-2) 3 
Milorictlture 220 soon eects ces scesesekaseectnte (1-3) 2 Physics for Students 
Fundamentals of Floriculture of Agriculture 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 lective ee ee oe eee ene ste 4 
Physical Education 201 ...................... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ....:................. (0-2) R 
17 18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
APVOTOM Ye SO Loe prea eas (3-2) 4 Floriculture, 320 2..c....:..cc.cccccc-ccccoceeccecee (1-3) 2 
Introductory Soils Garden Flowers 
Bloriculture: © 319 locceiscvicccsecsecassgaccssscesece (1-3) 2 Bloriculture 2325 (2532022)... eee (3-0) 3 
Exotic Plants _ Marketing of Grnamental Plants 
MULOVTOUI CUTE Seo Cattle chzeie sat ieco ee seensseecd (1-3) 2 Government 306 .................-20--ssceccceeeeee (3-0) 3 
Management Techniques of American National Government 
Floriculture 1 Co hfe see i a ie RA, a cape 10 
Plant Physiology and Lj <= 
PAU OLOS YB Olitesscs-.scescs teers emcee eae (2-3) 3 18 


Plant Pathology 
Plant Physiology and 
Batnolory. SiS pen ae nee (2-3) 3 

Introduction to Plant Physiology 
LY GP BC a eo, aa a ae A eli Se 


SENIOR YEAR 


MOTUS LAS a Ol peteeeicce es aero aoe eee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 
Kloriculture: 4290032230 se (3-3) 4 
Greenhouse Crop Production 
CEP STT Dele aes 118 Me ttee th ee > Haat Beene ie pe ae Ree (3-2) 4 
Genetics 
OY Ere he ee er a ee ae ae OEE on f{ 
18 


English? 403s oo coer eee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Floriculture (424002 eek (2-2) 3 
Propagation of Ornamental Plants 
Floricnlture!=430) 2.x. 2a eae (3-3) 4 
Nursery Crop Production 
Elective: ee 9 
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For a Major in 
HORTICULTURE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 89) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry’. 231 Peace eee 3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 201 .......... (2-2) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 
Dairy Science 202 _..........22.......-...-2es00eee (2-2) 3 Biology . 206 403..2.285 eee (2-4) 
Dairying Introductory Microbiology 
Economics %203\.2.:.. 3. -tseccsestcitgnseneci tee (3-0) 3 Chemistry 223 © 30 -ak 3. ee (2-3) 
Principles of Economics Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
English? 2032.0 a econ (2-0) 2 English 210.9 22233. 22. eee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Entomolory.; 201) Atk ccnceseeeneeeee (2-2) 3 Horticulture 201. 2.2.0.2 (2-2) 
General Entomology General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 
Physies:2 13 oe ee Be ee eek te eee (2-2) 00 Elective. ...-2..23-cccsonicoees eee 
Physics for Students Physical Education 202 ...................... (0-2) 
of Agriculture 
Physical Education 201. .................... (0-2) R 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Acronomy, SON eee cree eee (3-2) 4 Agricultural Economics 314 __............. (3-0) 3 
Introductory Soils Marketing Agricultural Products 
Horticulture: 311) 24 eee (2-3) 3 English’ :403° [3.23.53 | See 1-2) 2 
Processing Horticultural Crops Speaking for Professional Men 
Plant Physiology and Genetics (“301 22:2... SS (3-2) 4 
Pathology, 300022. oO ee ee (223) os Genetics 
Plant Pathology Horticulture’ -$19 s5...300. 22 ee (2-2) 3 
Plant Physiology and Orchard Management 
Pathology “313,00 ee ee (2=3 as Horticulture 322)... (2-3) 3 
Introduction to Plant Physiology Vegetable Crops Management 
Elective.c)3 2 eee ees Elective:..2i:...204..2.2-2 2) eee 3 
18 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Engineering 335 ............ (2-3) 3 Entomology 405° ...:.2. 2). eee (2-2) 3 
Water Control and Utilization Fruit and Vegetable Insects 
English 301gs ee ee (3-0) Government 306 _00......02.22...ccc-eeeeceeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men American National Government 
r History «3262-0 3. te ee eee (8-0) 3 
Journalism’ :415) 233 ein ee eee (2-2) 3 History of Texas 
Agricultural Journalism Rural Sociology 407 ..........-......022.22220---- (3-0) 3 
History?!) 325-0) 204.23 ae (3-0) 3 Human Relations in Agriculture 
Trends in American History Elective: 2332 he a ee 6 
Horticulture 481 2.c..c0.sdecc cece eee (1-0) 1 _— 
Seminar 18 
Elective dst ae ee ead 8 
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For a Major in 
POULTRY SCIENCE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 89) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
, First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistrys 723 ah ee. ee ee ee (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 201 .......... (2-2) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 
Dairy’ ‘Science 202 s.2.......1cc.cckcoeccctecs 2-2) 3 Biology y 206) eee (2-4) 3 
Dairying Introductory Microbiology 
ESCONOMICS 52 OS ee sss cake eee (3-0) 3 Chemistry :/223'0 ee ee ae (2-3) 3 
Principles of Economics Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
ine lighiae Ohi. te ee ee (2-0) 2 Bnuglish #210; (eee eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Entomology - 2017-8202 (2-2) 3 Horticultures. 20 leo. 2s ee ee (2=2) no 
General Entomology General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science .....00.0........... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
ZN VSTCSie Ls peter cee eect es ree ee aay (2-2) 3 Electives) 032s SUR ae ee 3 
Physics for Students Physical Education 202 .................... (0-2) R 
of Agriculture — 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R 18 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 314 .............. (3-0) 3 Agvronomy 2301 eee eee (3-2) 4 
Marketing Agricultural Products Introductory Soils 
Genetics: 3010 oe a ee ee ee, (3-2) 4 Government 306  ............02.0000000eeeeecee (3-0) 3 
Genetics American National Government 
Poultry Science 411. .............00........-..--.. (3-2) 4 Poultry Science 303 ..........22.00000202....... (2-0) 2 
Poultry Feeding Turkey Production 
Veterinary Physiology and Poultry Science 308  ........0...00000000....... (2-3) 3 
Pharmacology $23 (occ. 25 eee e (2-2)) 493 Hatchery Management 
Physiology of Farm Animals Veterinary Microbiology 334 ............ (222) ae 
IBT@C LLY ese eee ee eee tet 4 Poultry Diseases 
— Bilective see Setod ee ee ee Fee este esac eee 3 
18 —_ 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
inelishws0 lve. 25. hee en tee i ee (3-0) English’ 403% othe ee ee ee (1-2) 
Writing for Professional Men Speaking for Professional Men 
Or History 73260 ee (3-0) 3 
SVOUPIAIISING A UO. cocseet tee ecet ee eee eee (2-2) 3 History of Texas 
Agricultural Journalism Poultry Science 482  .....000002002....00022.-.-- (1-0) 1 
PTISL OT yen cies ee a ee (3-0) 3 Poultry Seminar 
Trends in American History Rural Sociology 407 _......00..00....2002...... (3-0) 3 
Poultry Science 407  ............0...000000...... (2-2) 3 Human Relations in Agriculture 
Technology and Marketing of Elective see ee a ees ee Sa ae 9 
Poultry and Poultry Products = 
Poultry Science 414 -......00.000022000000.. (2-2) mua 18 
Poultry Breeding 
Poultry Science 481  -.......0...02..00000... (1-0) 1 
Poultry Seminar 
OCT Cie ce ee cheek sae, ee Recdencceseeres ne 5 
18 
Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 105 ................ (3-0) 3 (AS ROTLOMNYV ce LOD tee eee (2-2) 3 
Introduction to Agricultural Fundamentals of Crop Production 
Economics Animal Husbandry 107 ........................ (253) 3 
Tae TU ate ee ee eee eee ene (2-3) 3 General Animal Husbandry 
Vertebrate Zoology Biology49 101g 8 eee eee eee (2-3) 3 
Chemist rye 0 Vine nea eee eee hc Seas ee (3-3) 4 General Botany of Seed Plants 
General Chemistry Chemistry, 10252... 3 ee (3-3) 4 
iD reer Fe DG Rea es Be Be oe 2S ieee (3-0) 3 General Chemistry 
Composition and Rhetoric Ein glist: 771 0430 te ese eee ee eee (3-0) 3 
Mathematics (10 ]itz255.65.258 ck (3-0) 3 Composition and Rhetoric 
Algebra Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Rlective ste ee ek oe a 1 
Physical Education 101 ...........0......... (0-2) R Physical Paucaion 102 see ec eee (0-2) R 
17 18 


98 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Curriculum in 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
AGRICULTURAL ADMINISTRATION OPTION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 97) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 227 ............ (3-3) 4 Agricultural Economics 314 .............. (3-0) 3 
Principles of Accounting Marketing Agricultural 
Dairy Science 202 .0.22222..22......2.--.--cceeee- (2-2) 3 Products 
Dairying Business Administration 228 .............. (3-3) 4 
Economics | 203) <:225¢5-4:25..0:5-3e (3-0) 3 Principles of Accounting 
Principles of Economics Economies, 204. 22.2222... 2 (3-0) 3 
English (203) .2..9 2 ee eee ee (2-0) 2 Principles of Economics 
Introduction to Literature English’ 210°... eee (2-0) 2 
Horticulture. -201. 222 (2-2) 3 Introduction to Logical Discourse 
General Horticulture Military or Air Science ......................-- (0-3) 1 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Poultry’ Science 201 (2342.42 (2-2) 3 
Blectiven 24.2 See eee: 2 Poultry Production 
Physical Education 201 ......................-- (0-2) R Elective..30).2o. ke ee eee 2 
— Physical Education 202  —......00..000.... (0-2) 'R 
18 — 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 413 ................ (3-0) 3 Agricultural Economics 325. .............. (2-2) 
Agricultural Cooperatives Principles of Farm and 
Agricultural Economics 422 ................ (3-0) 3 Ranch Management 
Land Economics Or 
Agronomy a GOL pee rire cthteteecer (3-2) 4 Agricultural Economics 452 .............. (3-0) 3 
Introductory Soils International Trade and Agriculture 
Business Administration 303 ............ (3-3) 4 Economics’ 311 \2.4..25.1.2... (3-0) 3 
Statistical Method Money and Banking 
HCC tiV 6. eee ee cece 4 Government. °306 =......20..-.-2:-<-scscueesee ee (3-0) 3 
_ American National Government 
18 History ° 3250 2202) 4 eee (3-0) 3 
Trends in American History 
Rural Sociology 407 ......................-.... (8-0) 3 
Human Relations in Agriculture 
Blectiv 6:6... Acccccistesecaks cee ee ee = 3 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 324 ...............- (3-0) 3 Agricultural Economics 429 ................ (3-0) 3 
Agricultural Prices Agricultural Policy 
Agricultural Economics 430................ (3-0) 3 English: 408) occ. eee (1-2) 2 
Agricultural Finance Speaking for Professional Men 
Agricultural Economics 481 ................ (1-0) 1 Electivé:...4..242....4.22. 32 See 13 
Seminar — 
English 301.522..0) 3. See. (3-0) 3 18 
Writing for Professional Men 
History 13263 eke a eae, (3-0) 3 
History of Texas 
Elective...) (eee eee 5 
18 


NOTE: Electives shall be chosen and approved according to the following policy: 


1. AGRICULTURAL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION : 


Students preparing for work 


with business concerns allied with agriculture should elect from 9 to 18 credit hours 
of work in business administration and economics. 


2. AGRICULTURAL MARKETING: 
keting should elect from 9 to 18 hours in courses dealing with the production, grad- 


ing, and marketing of commodities in which they are 


3. AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS: 
ricultural economics and expecting to take graduate training should elect courses in 
the various social sciences, including courses in advanced economic theory. 


interested. 


Students preparing for work in agricultural mar- 


Students preparing for professional work in ag- 


4. Not more than 6 elective hours of advanced courses in agricultural economics will 
be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 99 


FARM MANAGEMENT OPTION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 97) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
GHERTISETYZE Co cee tres ena (3-0) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Dairy Science 202) 2..o.o0 22.022... .22-ccscecocesesee (2-2) 3 
Dairying 
YE ORIOMICS Fe OS une eee erent e cet co seaseeeee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
ine lishee 2 OS ee et es (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 
RTitomolog yes Ole 2 etek ee cece (2-2) 3 
General Entomology 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
IPNYsicsme Laese rt ee eee ee (2-2) 3 
Physics for Students 
of Agriculture 
Physical Education 201 ..............2......... (0-2) R 
18 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 321 -............... (2-2 
Farm and Ranch Records 
and Accounts 

A SrONONTy GOL. eee eee (3-2) 
Introductory Soils 

Genetics: SOT ee ee cea sat (3-2) 
Genetics 

Government 306  ........002..00002222222.-.0220---- (3-0) 
American National Government 

Rural Sociology 205 __......00000.0222200002... (3-0) 
Principles of Sociology 

lect Ge oa ee ee ES 


3 


o Oo —_>_ 


SENIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 324  ............... (3-0) 
Agricultural Prices 


Agricultural Economics 432. ............ (2-2) 
Farm and Ranch Organization 
and Operation 

Agricultural Economics 481 ................ (1-0) 
Seminar 

LST a As PA edie oie ee A eee ee (3-0) 
Trends in American History 

POUTTIGIISIN 41 00sec ee ee cece (2-2) 
Agricultural Journalism 

LDP CY a Ri cy Aig ke a | ee ee eee Ne 


Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Engineering 201 .......... (2-2) 
Farm Power and Machinery 
Biologys; 206.2 ee eer, (2-4) 
Introductory Microbiology 
Keonomics 204027) 2 tee eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Bnelish* 2102s eee ee ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Horticulture 201g eee (2-2) 8 
General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Poultry Science 201 —...0..02000200200.0000.-.-- (2-2) 3 
Poultry Production 
Physical Education 202 ..........0....000...... (0-2) R 
18 
Agricultural Economics 314 .............. (3-0) 3 
Marketing Agricultural Products 
Agricultural Economics 325 ................ (222) mea3 
Principles of Farm and 
Ranch Management 
Animal Husbandry 303 ........................ (3-0) 3 
Animal Nutrition 
Business Administration 303 ............(3-3) 4 
Statistical Method 
Electives a ee ee ee 5 
18 
Agricultural Economics 429 .............. (3-0) 3 
Agricultural Policy 
Englishw40 3p ee ee eee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
‘History: 3260 ee Se ee ee (3-0) 3 
History of Texas 
ELeCtive ee ee ea erate te ste 10 
18 


NOTE: Electives shall be chosen and approved according to the following policy: 


1. Not more than 9 elective hours of advanced courses in agricultural economics will 
be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 


2. Other electives shall be selected with view to strengthening the student’s prepara- 
tion for farm operation and closely related agencies and businesses. 


100 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Curriculum in 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
HUMAN RELATIONS OPTION* 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 97) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Binglish 22035 ooo sce esate eee eee ee eeeece (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 
Government 306 6.2242 eats (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Military or Air Science .....................--- (0-3) 1 
Psy cholooy 5207 aicee ses reecee seo oaeeeeer es ceacase (3-0) 
General Psychology 
Or 
Psy chology (3 OU tesco cer cet acter (3-0) 3 
Educational Psychology 
Rural Sociology 205........................---es00° (3-0) 3 
Principles of Sociology 
Hlective:. 5 ee es cas eoece 6 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 


Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 
Statistical Method 

Education): S217 oe cian ee (3-0) 
Secondary School Methods 


Or 

Psychology (323 952 Feseee Baetrcsseceasepcseeeenes (3-0) 
Psychology of Adolescence 

Rural Sociology 314 .0.......cc...csccecceeeee (3-0) 
Social Problems 

Bilectivy Gi: 5 es teen ea ceeeenenecoereas = 


Agricultural Economics 481 ................ (1-0) 
Seminar 

Civil Engineering 406 ................-....--. (3-0) 
Sanitation and Public Health : 

Enclish=!403) 2 eee eee nw: (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 

History.2325% ee ee eee (3-0) 
Trends in American History 

Rural Sociology 311. ...............0........-...-- (3-0) 
Social Psychology 

Rural Sociology 404 .......................... ..(3-0) 
Rural Community Development 

Blective:3<.:- se os ee eee 


d 


Second Semester Credit 
Economics’ 203 ..ci220..cs2.-cehecees cee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
English’ 210° ....5023.32 ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ......................-. (0-3) 1 
Rural Sociology 206  ............:..........----- (3-0) 3 
Social Institutions and Processes 
Elective.......24.2202. 22 eee 9 
Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 


Agricultural Economics 314 ................ (3-0) 


Marketing Agricultural Products 


Journalism 415 °(22...5.5235.322 22 (2-2) 


Agricultural Journalism 


Human Relations in Agriculture 


3 
3 
Rural-Sociology 407 7. eee (3-0) 3 
Blective 2S eee ee 9 


Agricultural Economics 429 ................ (3-0) 


Agricultural Policy 


History. 326% ..2.2.05....°5.2. 33 (3-0) — 


History of Texas 
Principles of Social Work 


3 
3 
Rural Sociology 306 .........:............... (3-0) 3 
Elective.2.053.2 56..2 Aa 9 


NOTE: All electives must be approved by the Head of the Department. Not more than 9 elec- 
tive credit hours of advanced courses in rural) sociology may be applied toward re- 


quirements for graduation. 


*For students preparing to become Chamber of Commerce executives, probation or parole offi- 
cers, YMCA secretaries, personnel in social work, etc. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 101 
RURAL LEADERSHIP OPTION 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 97) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Dairy Science 202 -....................c.0.-e000e (2-2) Agricultural Engineering 201 ............ (2-2) 
Dairying Farm Power and Machinery 
DESEO DAR Soe cae oe ee ee | (2-0) 2 Biology: 2060252502 eee ee (2-4) 3 
Introduction to Literature Introductory Microbiology 
Entomology 201  :.........0.0.....cd.cceccesceeessee (2-2) 3 Chemistry: (23 iit ees (3-0) 3 
General Entomology Elementary Organic Chemistry 
ELOFtICUILUTOn 2 Ol ee ee (2-2) 3 English -21 (0 sees aoe ees (2-0) 2 
General Horticulture Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
IP vaicsmeo lames ee ee ee ee (2-2) 3 Psychology 7.207 m3) eee (3-0) 3 
Physics for Students of General Psychology 
Agriculture Blectives 5-2 2 eer are Ae OE ee 3 
Rural Sociology 205 ...............cccces-cccese (3-0) 3 Physical Education 202. .................... (0-2) R 
Principles of Sociology — 
Physical Education 201 .......00...000.200..... (0-2) R 18 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AE TON GIN Van OM een eal ee eee (3-2) 4 Agricultural Economics 314 ................ (3-0) 
Introductory Soils Marketing Agricultural Products 
Beonomics (203% 2622 Ree ee (3-0) 3 Genetics 301 eee -2) 4 
Principles of Economics Genetics 
Government)306 (.222....2.250 228 Se (3-0) 3 Range and Forestry 401 ........................ (2-3) 3 
American National Government Range Improvement 
OUR AIS nN p41 Sipe 5 ee ee ee (2-2) 3 and Maintenance 
Agricultural Journalism Rural Sociology 206 —....000...................- (3-0) 3 
Rural Sociology 320 ........................ceceee (3-0) 3 Social Institutions and Processes 
Social Anthropology Rural Sociology 306 ..................02.2.....-00- (3-0) 3 
Nilectivese =e 3 td Soe er 2 Principles of Social Work 
— Blecti ves. eer ce 2 
18 a) 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 413 ................ (3-0) Agricultural Economics 429 ................ (3-0) 3 
Agricultural Cooperatives Agricultural Policy 
Or Enelish( 24030 a eer eee Bie ne (1-2) 2 
Agricultural Economics 422 .............. (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
Land Economics HTStOLrye 26 foe ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Agricultural Economics 481 ................ (1-0) 1 History of Texas 
Seminar Rural Sociology 315 —.................22-...--- (3-0) 3 
Animal Husbandry 308 .............022........ (3-0) 3 The Family 
Animal Nutrition LOB UG 8 if eae were sen eee a Se eee 7 
IRS LOR as 2 ut eee ec oe nee (3-0) 3 — 
Trends in Amercan History 18 
Riubals sociology 6310 0.20) 62 oe cesccscee (3-0) 3 
Social Psychology 
Rural Sociology 404 .........000......2......--- (3-0) 3 
Rural Community Development 
GGL G Ceres oon) Be ot ek eevee 2 
18 


NOTE: Not more than 9 elective hours of advanced courses in rural sociology may apply to- 


ward graduation. 


*For students preparing to participate in foreign agricultural programs or to become county 
agricultural agents, rural ministers, agricultural missionaries, etc, 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as for Agriculture, page 89) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry 3231 252 So eine (3-0) 3 Agricultural Economics 314 ................ (3-0) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Marketing Agricultural Products 
Economics.-2 030) -2- 3 tee 3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 325 ............ (262), 3 
Principles of Economics Farm Electricity 
Bnelish}e207 4. Ae ee eee (2-0) 2 Biology: «206 © cosets ee (2-4) 3 
Report Writing and Introductory Microbiology 
Correspondence Dairy Science 202) 23.3 eee (2=2)Eo 
Entomology 201) 22 oo ere (2-2) 3 Dairying 
General Entomology History $26 (2.02... eee (3-0) 3 
History «325 @ se  eeeeeeee (3-0) 3 History of Texas 
Trends in American History Horticulture) -201 23.212 eae (2-2) 3 
Military or Air Science ....................---- (0-3) 1 General Horticulture 
Physics 213i. cone Aes eee ere (2-2) 3 Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
Physics for Students of Physical Education 202 —.................. (0-2) R 
Agriculture — 
Physical Education 201. .................... (0-2) R 19 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Education 301 -.............. (3-0) 3 Agricultural Education 427 ................ (1-2)" 92 
Principles of Agricultural Methods of Developing 
Education Farming Programs 
Agricultural Engineering 221 ........... (1-3) 2 Agricultural Engineering 222 -.......... (1-3) 2 
Farm Shop Farm Shop 
A@TOnNOMY: 301 eee ee ceeanee ease (3-2) 4 Agricultural Engineering 335 ............ (2-3) 3 
Introductory Soils Water Control and Utilization 
Animal Husbandry 303. ....................-- (3-0) 3 Agronomy: 308  ..20.2.222232 ee (2-2) 3 
Animal Nutrition Forage Crops 
Government. 3051) ¢..3s- ees (3-0) 3 Genetics 301)... 4. eee (3-2) 4 
Government of the United Genetics 
States and Texas Psychology 30). 3... (3-0) 3 
Blectives: 23a i ee 3 Educational Psychology 
— BHlectives. .ncicchs500 hick nccckc ee ee 3 
18 — 
20 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 325. .............. E(2-2)te Ss Agricultural Education 425 —............. (2-0) 2 
Principles of Farm and Course Building 
Ranch Management Agricultural Education 426 ................ (2-0) 2 
Agricultural Education 431 ................ (2-0) 2 Methods in Adult Agricultural : 
Student Teaching in Education 
Vocational Agriculture Agricultural Education 432? —.......0.... (2-6) 4 
A @ronomy 318 seo eens sstecaas seeteeeeees (3-3) 4 Student Teaching in 
Soil Conservation Vocational Agriculture 
English (403 232 -S eas nee (1-2) 2 Animal Husbandry 416 ......................-. (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men Livestock Management 
Journalism (41509 ee ee (2-2) 3 Dairy Science: 420-2222) eee (1-2) 2 
Agricultural Journalism Dairy Management 
Blective: a2 se 2 ee ee ae 3 Poultry Science 40]  -0....20.1cc.c.cccc.ce-ccce (1-2) 2 
— Management and Selection 
17 Blective;.203 4 ie J eee 3 
17 


NOTES: 1. Students who do not have credit for four hours of Basic ROTC must take Govern- 
ment 306 and 307 in place of Government 305. 


2. Laboratory hours in Agricultural Education 432 to include six weeks of student 


teaching. 


3. Electives will be primarily in the field of technical agriculture subject to depart- 


mental approval. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 103 
Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
(For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry LOlecr ee ee (3-3) 4 Ghemistry. 9102022" oe (3-3) 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Engineering Drawing 105 ................ (0-6) 2 Engineering Drawing 106 ..................-. (0-6) 2 
Engineering Drawing Descriptive Geometry 
Einolishi 03 getter nee re (3-0) 3 English; 2104536 ee ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
BStOry we LOD Ge Ate kedcc coed che (3-0) 3 History. 2106 ae ee oe eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics 0102 0 j2o0:-.2..c5.-ccseerlecnsceek (3-0) 3 Mathematics 120  _....2...c....2..2..-cccceceseeaceee (5-0) 5 
Algebra Analytic Geometry and Calculus 
Mathematics) 103) 2 eee. (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Plane Trigonometry Physical Education 102 ......-.20...000........ (0-2) R 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 — 
Physical Education 101 ........00000000000..... (0-2) R 18 
19 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Agricultural Engineering 205. ............ (2-3) 3 Agricultural Engineering 208 ............ (3-3) 4 
Materials in Farm Structures Farm Machinery 
PMS TONOMY sa LO: ei eee ae (2-2) 3 Business Administration 305 ............ (3-0) 3 
Fundamentals of Crop Production Business Law 
ICONGINTCS 62 03 tae screens. ocd concesenceateestceoste (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 201 .....00000.00000000000.- (3-3) 4 
Principles of Economies Plane Surveying 
BT ais tte 2 O Spo sce eee en (2-0) 2 Government (306  ........2..00..s.ccccscseseeseoness (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature American National Government 
Mathematics 210. -cccctcvcccclecccccccccecsenessoss (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ......................-. (0-3) 1 
Calculus Phy sics'¢ 2190 24 tee eee (3-3) 4 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 Sound, Light, Electricity 
INV SiCS eh ol Sabet oe coco Nee ese Maeoea see (3-3) 4 Physical Education 202. .............0...... (0-2) R 
Mechanics and Heat = 
Physical Education 201 .......................- (0-2) R 19 
19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PAFPONONTY GOL iste ae sere aecc ee (3-2) 4 Agricultural Engineering 324 ............ (3-3) 4 
Introductory Soils Automotive Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 305. ................ (3-3) 4 Civil Engineering 305  ........02020..00..--.. (3-0) 3 
Electrical Circuits and Machines Mechanics of Materials 
Eels ies One ee 2c ee ee (1-2) 2 Civil Engineering 311. ......2002.0.00000...... (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Hydraulics 
Mechanical Engineering 212 ................ (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 336 .................2....2..--- (0-2) 1 
Engineering Mechanics Hydraulics Laboratory 
Mechanical Engineering 323 ................ (4-0) 4 Mechanical Engineering 313 ............ (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics Engineering Mechanics 
— ilectives eee ce en eee eee 3 
17 — 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Engineering 418 ............ (2-3) 3 Agricultural Engineering 410 ............ (2-3) 3 
Agricultural Process Engineering Irrigation and Drainage 
Agricultural Engineering 428 ............ (2-3) 3 Engineering 
Soil and Water Conservation Agricultural Engineering 413 ............ (2-3) 3 
Engineering Farm Structures Design 
Agricultural Engineering 481 ............ (1-0) 1 Agricultural Engineering 430 ............ (2-3) 3 
Seminar Farm Electrification 
PA Or ON COEIN VS Ah een eee ON ester net ceseeeee (2-3) 3 Engineering 
Soil Physics Agricultural Engineering 482 ............ (1-0) 1 
Technical Elective™.............22.2.2..22......20-.- 3 Seminar 
Elective rte eee tN 3 in glishte S01 ee cnet ccc cs ec eccten eats copee tens (3-0) 3 
: —_ Writing for Professional Men 
16 Technical Blective 3.2. .o cic cctcsacroscccnnseen 3 
16 


*To be selected from Civil Engineering 345 or 463 or Mechanical Engineering 338. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
(For classes graduating in 1959-60 and 1960-61) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Civil Engineering 201  ..........0..........--- (3-3) 
Plane Surveying 
Government 7306:0).22 eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 
Mechanical Engineering 323 ...........(4-0) 4 
Thermodynamics 
Psychology (303 0 inst cert eeeeen ce (3-0) 3 
Psychology for Technical Students 
Bleetiv ec 23 eee ee cre are 3 
20 


Agricultural Engineering 418 ............ (2-3) 
Agricultural Process Engineering 
Agricultural Engineering 428 .......... (2-3) 
Soil and Water Conservation 
Engineering 

Agricultural Engineering 481 ............ (1-0) 
Seminar 


Agronomy 445 
Soil Physics 

Business Administration 305 ...—....(3-0) 
Business Law 

English 403 
Speaking for Professional Men 

ND (Ye a 6 gs Bek Oe ee A ek ee “a 


Second Semester 
Agricultural. Engineering 324 ............ (3-3) 
Automotive Machinery 


Curriculum in 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as for Agriculture, page 89) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry;/231. (2 eee (3-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Dairy’ (Science. .202-7 4.2. eee (2-2) 
Dairying 

English) 203¢.22-2 oe eee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Entomology 20172222 pee ee (2-2) 
General Entomology 

Journalism (201, Po eee (2-3) 
News Writing 

Military or Air Science ............--..0c.--- (0-3) 

Physics 2132 see ee eee (2-2) 
Physics for Students 
of Agriculture 

Physical Education 201 .................----. (0-2) 


3 


3 
2 
3 
3 
1 
3 


ol wd 


Agronomy 301° ..0.....ca hee eee (3-2) 
Introductory Soils 

Civil Engineering 305 ....................-------- (3-0) 
Mechanics of Materials 

Civil Engineering 311 .............-.......... (3-0) 
Hydraulics 

Civil Engineering 336 ................---..------- (0-2) 
Hydraulics Laboratory 

Blective:.:.cj0h he 

Agricultural Engineering 4109 —........ (2-3) 
Irrigation and Drainage 
Engineering 

Agricultural Engineering 413 ............ (2-3) 
Farm Structures Design 

Agricultural Engineering 430 ............ (2-3) 
Farm Electrification Engineering 

Agricultural Engineering 482 ............ (1-0) 
Seminar 

English’ 301° 2.3.42.54 (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 

Elective..2: 2cc:30 2 2 eee 

Agricultural Engineering 201 ............ (2-2) 
Farm Power and Machinery 

Biology > 206) 8. ee (2-4) 
Introductory Microbiology 

Economics: 2037.22 22 Sie (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

English. 210 \2.c)42. eee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Horticulture. 201. -.20.-....-0-..0-2cacseeene (2-2) 
General Horticulture 

Journalism. 202-3023 U2 se eee (2-3) 
Beginning News Reporting 

Military or Air Science ......................-- (0-3) 

Physical Education 202 ................. = LCOS?) 


_ | 0 
ao wo _ i) i) Lod ee 


iv) 


bo: | cl eg he'gs dena tec me cortnes 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 105 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit ; Second Semester Credit 
IA STONONIY 7650 [eee tee el ee ee (3-2) 4 Agricultural Economics 314 ................ (3-0) 3 
Introductory Soils Marketing Agricultural Products 
Geneticst 0 lg oe ee (3-2) 4 Animal Husbandry 308 ...................-..--. (3-0) 3 
Genetics Animal Nutrition 
OMIA SII 2 0 be tte eet eee eee, (2-3) 3 JOUFMALISMA SL LG seen (2-2) 3 
Principles of Typography Radio and Television News Writing 
VOULNATISHINS 0 Tarte ee ee (2-3) 3 Journalism BU ee ces eee (1-3) 2 
News Editing Photography 
PLOCLRV Cs eee PS Bar 4 Elective ee ne eee te 7 
18 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
DEVE, GUS e a ee ees (1-2) 2 Agricultural Economics 429 .............. (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Agricultural Policy 
Government? 306) .)222.0 a (3-0) 3 HStory. 1326 ic eter aise eee tes (3-0) 3 
American National Government History of Texas 
Iistonyied 2 Omeee 28 oe. Ee 3-0) 3 Journalism 41 Ogee een eee ee (1-3) 2 
Trends in American History Publications Editing and 
Lotrnalism $304 33 ee a eee. (2=2)- *3 Designing 
Feature Story Writing Rural Sociology 407  .............2......-2------ (3-0) 3 
WOUERALSM SOSt oa ec ee ee Fak eo seces (2-3) 3 Human Relations in Agriculture 
Newspaper Advertising Elective: See eee eee as 7 
1 OF CSU Thy See ae a oe a Oe ee Ree 4 _— 
; — 18 
18 
NOTE: Electives shall include at least 10 hours of advanced courses in agriculture. 
Curriculum in 
ANIMAL SCIENCE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Animal Husbandry 107 ..................000--- (2-3) 3 Broo yO Up ee ose aos ee de cachet stecescees (2-3) 3 
General Animal Husbandry General Botany of Seed Plants 
UBER Pryce SD ie ee ae eee oa a gee ae (2-3) 3 Broloeyst08 aoe ee ee ee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
G@hemistry, LOL hee Se eee. (3-3) 4 Ghemistry. £102 eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Bape Lista! OS 8 Sen ccvesserteons (3-0) 3 Englishv sl 045s es ee eae (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 102 22..:.............seseccsceseeeeeees (3-0) 3 Mathematics) 103) .2%....22 eae (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science .................-...--- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 .............0......... (0-2) R ilectiv ere ten rs oe ee sees 1 
7 Physical Education 102 ..............000..... (0-2) R 
7 ek 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SLOG Var 2 OG ieee cece = occas We came eeenaes (2-4) 3 Ghemistryi 22.16 fees en ee (2-6) 4 
Introductory Microbiology Quantitative Analysis 
LOFT Rs FIST Cy OAR pe see ae ne ra Me. inn (2-0) 2 Englishs 2106 22 es (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Mathematicg@l04. 1.28. ena: (3-0) 3 Mathematics 209 | .ficccc.cc.cccicccccclilesessceceee (3-0) 3 
Analytic Geometry Calculus 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
PHVB OO LG yc ect ese reee tae (3-3) 4 Physics*: 202034 5 ee ee (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Bel@CELY Choos a ee eaioncnertetoeatetens 5 Blécti verte 2 ne ee ee 4 
Physical Education 201 .................... (0-2) R Physical Education 202. ..........0........- (0-2) R 
18 18 


106 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
BOLO yy BBG rece eee ae ee aces etna te (2-3) 3 Animal Husbandry 3038 ...........00........--- (3-0) 3 
Gross and Microscopic Animal Nutrition 
Vertebrate Anatomy Biology: $444 2....24003. 4a (2-3) 3 
Chemistry ) S007 ecnceratecteness tescsecsseese (3-3) 4 Embryology 
Organic Chemistry Chemistry °302 . 2.02.2 chic ceeeeee (3-3) 4 
Genetics 3014 (3.:22.3 es ae eee (3-2) 4 Organic Chemistry 
Genetics Economics ) 208 ysiocpaccccvcckccescc.cccceseeeereee (3-0) 3 
History. (325 % ¥ither cee koe erecta reheat (3-0) 3 Principles of Economics 
Trends in American History Electivé2s tse ee 5 
Filective ce eae recsheaeneeees 4 — 
— 18 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Arronomy. 301) cee (3-2) 4 English: *403° 2.2. 22.233..42.44... ee (1-2) 2 
Introductory Soils Speaking for Professional Men 
Biology “433 | 224 eee (3-3) 4 Government - 306) 2.0-3-...c..cckcn eee (3-0) 3 
General Physiology American National Government 
English 801 (f62 52e ee eee (3-0) 3 History’ 326 §,-2.2.0..c2%ttanun eee 3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men History of Texas 
Genetics}:406. “s.2 ee ee ee (2-3) 3 Eleetive:.ic.2. oi ccstes ee eee ee 10 
Biometry—Experimental = 
Technique 18 
Electives. 20 Se Fe Eee ateseteecee 4 
18 
Curriculum in 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Biology: 107 ¢\ai2224...0 eee (2-3) mas 
Biology) 101 hea ee eee (2-3) 3 Vertebrate Zoology 
General Botany of Seed Plants Chemistry(102 20 (3-3) 4 
Chemistry 101) oe ee (3-3) 4 General Chemistry 
General Chemistry English’104... 223... eee (3-0) 3 
Engineering Drawing .105 ...................- (0-6) 2 Composition and Rhetoric 
Engineering Drawing Mathematics 116. 2.i42-23.2.5...2 2 (4-0) 4 
English” .103- 2:22.) eee ee (3-0) 3 Plane Trigonometry and 
Composition and Rhetoric Analytic Geometry 
Mathematics 1020.25.28 .2 2 ae (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 101 .............. (0-3) 1 
Algebra Engineering Problems 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ....................-.-- (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ...........0........22-- (0-2) R Elective 233.22 eee 1 
— Physical Education 102 .....2...22.00..0....--- (0-2) R 
16 — 
17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Business Administration 227 ............ (3-3) 4 Chemistry ¥217 %....2 tee (2-6) 4 
Principles of Accounting Quantitative Analysis 
Chemistry < 216712... 3 ee ee eee (2-6) 4 Economics’: 203. .22224¢.44.5522.28 (3-0) 3 
Quantitative Analysis Principles of Economics 
Enelish*<'$203 ote foes ee oe eee (2-0) 2 English }.2100 24233237 (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Government) (306 742.) es (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
American National Government Physics) (202. 4) 36 28.2 eee (3-3) 4 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 College Physics 
Physics. 201 3he 0k ere en ee (3-3) 4 Elective...) i eo ee 4 
College Physics Physical Education 202 .0.............00.. (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201. .......0000......... (0-2) R = 
_ 18 
18 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 107 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Economics 314 ............ (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 213 ........ (2-3) 3 
Marketing Agricultural Products Food Plant Engineering 
IOlOg ye COG eet ee ee (2-4) 3 Chemistry 73.02 ee ee eee tees (3-3) 4 
Introductory Microbiology Organic Chemistry 
Chentistrvie3 019 ee ee (3-3) 4 Dairy: Science’) 326) 2 22, wae sess licecs (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Food Preservation 
I ECtiV Glee ee ee eee 8 and Decomposition 
— lective. i ee ee eae 7 
18 — 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 303. ............ (3-3) 4 Biochemistry and Nutrition 401 ........ (3-0) 3 
Statistical Method Human Nutrition 
POTS LAS Hee sae ttege eNO (1-2) 2 Business Administration 305 ............ (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Business Law 
ELISEO Yet Go Orgel es eo as tees (3-0) 3 Chemistry 342 ee eee he (3-3) 4 
Trends in American History Physical Chemistry 
PS¥CHOlLOS ye O Tarte eee eee (3-0) 3 Enelish 30 lhe eee eee ee! (3-0) 3 
General Psychology Writing for Professional Men 
COLIN eit ete ert et a 7 History oc Geet ee ee ees, (3-0) 3 
—_ History of Texas 
19 HlGCtiv er cee eee ere eee 3 
19 


NOTE: Students enrolled in Food Technology will select an option in meat, dairy, horticulture, 
or poultry products and, with the counsel of a member of the Food Technology Com- 
mittee, will prepare a plan of study for his approval. 


Two-Year Curriculum in 
FORESTRY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


ESLOLOS Vane l O Lesa eee ree eee eh cc wcccece (2-3) 3 Biology 1020 ee ee ae (2-3) 
General Botany of Seed Plants Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Clremistryae! Ole ees tee noes (3-3) 4 Biolog yl SP eee eee eA 2-3) 

General Chemistry Invertebrate Zoology 
Engineering Drawing 105 ................ (0-6) 2 @Chemistryenl 02 hee eee ee ee (3-3) 
Engineering Drawing General Chemistry 
Polish 003 prices ee et (3-0) 3 Enclishieel 0450-4 ee ee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 1097 S225 8 (3-0) 3 Mathematics 103°. 20-2 ee (3-0) 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science .............2........ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 
Physical Education 101. .....00....00000000... (0-2) R Range and Forestry 102 .................... (1-0) 
— Introduction to Range 
16 and Forestry 
Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Civil Engineering 201 ............................ (3-3) 4 Arronomy S01, 23.5 nee ee (3-2) 
Plane Surveying Introductory Soils 
EE COFRIOMUICS & 0 Die eo ace ss ones ese eek ee (3-0) 3 Geography. (203) pe eee (3-3) 
Principles of Economics Physical Geography 
Reve 1s Pemer oO! Abe ekg ee ee (2-0) 2 Government #306) =e eee eee (3-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse American National Government 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ..........0.....:... (0-3) 
Ted hide Cor cte TPA RS Sale pelea ae Di aig ee Dat ee (2-2) 3 Range and Forestry 204 .................... (1-3) 
Physics for Students Dendrology 
of Agriculture Range and Forestry 301 .................... (2-3) 
Range and Forestry 202 .................... (2-3) 3 Plant and Range Ecology 
Range Plants Electives ease ere rn ee eres 
Range and Forestry 203 .....................--- (1-3) 2 Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) 
Dendrology 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 


me CO CG me © 


—s 
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NOTE: Students who complete this two-year curriculum may continue their work for a degree 


in forestry in any accredited Southern forestry school. 


Funds have been appropriated 


by the Texas Legislature to help defray certain out-of-state expenses for Texas stu- 
dents attending such schools for their junior and senior years. 


108 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
Curriculum in 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Architecture. LOD) .cccosccseeserecesteceosseaeeucess (0-6) 2 Architecture. 102) .2.0.32..22.2..2- ee (0-6) 2 
Design I Design I 
Architecture (1150 ticcicecsccttsecesteceetennas (les) ee Architecture (116 | ...2.3.ccc.2:..2. eee (1-3) 2 
Architectural Graphics Architectural Graphics 
Biology 1010 oe eee (2-3) 3 Biology. 102,323.32) eee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Bene lish 2103? ccccckececeae ce eee cee neces (3-0) 3 English” (104° .....3:2.22.50 2.22 eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History. 105: (Ss... 2h ee eee (3-0) 3 History (106 2:5:22.40:..4.52.55. eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics 101 0002..........c0.ccccccccseeeeeeee 3-0) 3 Mathematies. 103 2.2.2.2252.22 3 -0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 Mechanical Engineering 101 ............ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R Engineering Problems 
— Military or Air Science ..................2 (0-3) 1 
17 Physical Education 102. .................... (0-2) R 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Architecture’ :201) ). 5s oe (0-12) 4 Arehitecture * 202) 2022. co cccoccescenceaces eee (0-12) 4 
Design II Design II 
Architecture (20 Sites eee ee (0-6) 2 Architecture .206 (2202-53 ee (0-6) 2 
Graphic Art Graphic Art 
Civil Engineering 201  .............00000..... (3-3) 4 Civil Engineering 202 ......................-. (2-3) 3 
Plane Surveying Advanced Surveying 
English * 203% (23.4 eae eae (2-0) 2 English: (210) xt (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Floriculture 20650... eee (2-2) 3 Floriculture. 207)... eee (2-2) 3 
Ornamental Plants Ornamental Plants 
Floriculture, 2210 ee eee (1-3) 2 Government: 306° <)..2.52.02-- eee (3-0) 3 
Fundamentals of Floriculture American National Government 
Military or Air Scienee ...................- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................... 0-3) I 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ......................-. (0-2) R 
18 18 
SUMMER WORK 
Landscape Architecture 300, Summer Practice, 10 weeks. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Architecture 305) (= fee eed (0-6) 2 Architecture 306. ..:2425....4..0...-e (0-6) 2 
Graphic Art Graphie Art 
Economics: 2037 .2.25.2 ence (3-0) 3 English’ 5801.2... 33. 3 ee eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Writing for Professional Men 
Landscape Architecture 301 ............ (1-15) 6 Landscape Architecture 311 ............ (1-15) 6 
Intermediate Landscape Design Intermediate Landscape Design 
Landscape Architecture 310 .............. (3-0) 3 Landscape Architecture 312 .............. (2-3) 838 
History of Landscape Architecture Landscape Construction 
Hlective::.: nee ee Se eee 83 Elective... 6 eee 3 
17 17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 305. ............(3-0) 3 Architecture 340 =.= (3-0) 3 
Business Law Art and Civilization 
Landscape Architecture 401 ............ (1-15) 6 Architecture: 556 22.2:22322.2 2025 (2-3) 3 
Advanced Landscape Design City Planning 
Landscape Architecture 406 .............. (2-3) 3 English): 403.5... 423 2 eee (1-2) 2 
Planting Design Speaking for Professional Men 
Klectivetee ek eed ee eee 6 Landscape Architecture 308 ............ (2-0) 2 
_— Park and Recreational Development 
18 Landscape Architecture 402 ............ (1-15) 6 
Advanced Landscape Design 
Elective ses thee ie i ie ee 2 
18 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Curriculum in 
PLANT AND SOIL SCIENCE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
FA OTIOIN VL OD tees ceacecc ct ccccee cnotee caren 2-2) 3 
Fundamentals of 
Crop Production 
Bro lOg yan. OU er ere teen eet (2-3) eno 
General Botany of Seed Plants 
Ahern str y al 0 Ve ere eee ea aeskotaeet -3) 4 
General Chemistry 
DOPVOURTET YOUR yt ae eee 2S Bla ce awe ee era (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics. 101 2...5..2..02.....c.c..cccccecccceee (3-0) 3 
Algebra 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 10] ...................0.... (0-2) R 
17 


109 
Second Semester Credit 
Bi OlOg yan lO cerssoneresce stesso eee eeces (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry 29102 0c castcaeeee reece (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
Bnelish¥el04 (222 re ee ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 010322 eee (3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
BIGCti ven es ee 4 
Physical Education 102. .................... (0-2) R 
18 


NOTE: Students must select all electives with the advice of the head of the department 
which they expect to take their major work. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Last Peta PAL Se Bee eS ee (2-4) 3 Chemistry 217) 2222 ee es (2-6) 
Introductory Microbiology Quantitative Analysis 
GHem istry 2.1 GC. os cals occ incsancemtncodles (2-6) 4 Economies 203 © ....:...22..cs.c..-sce-ccodeccdececsceee (3-0) 
Quantitative Analysis Principles of Economics 
ya Hel on 7 OLB ee See oe ae ee .--.-(2-0) 2 Einglishy,2 1 Oe ns es Seek eo (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Mathematics 104 .002..0...........::ccsceseeeseeeees (3-0) 3 Government 306  _...........2222-.ccce cece (3-0) 
Analytic Geometry American National Government 
Military or Air Science ...................-. (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 
eRe, OW ee eae ead ee a (3-3) 4 Phy sicsiy 20 25h eis oe era eee eee (3-3) 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201. .................... (0-2) R SA Wlecti verse ees oe eee eae pee 
— Physical Education 202 ..............0........ (0-2) 
17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EES eg 2 EP 2S cr ine i abegcaa an (2-3) 3 Agronomy -301550635 a eee (3-2) 
Fundamental Plant Morphology Introductory Soils 
UATE Te ae UE Be mea oe nears 3-3) 4 Chemuistryged 02 coi se ts nearest (3-3) 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
CCST aT OGL) tapi re e iunan ee mean er oor erent (3-2) 4 Bon glish 2408 sp ect soft occk cere ctes recat (1-2) 
Genetics Speaking for Professional Men 
Plant Physiology and Plant Physiology and 
Patho lOS ye OLS coerce ooo =-tescenscanccnerccseorecsee (2-3) 3 Pathology. /3144)-8 ee eee (3-3) 
Introduction to Plant Physiology Principles of Plant Physiology 
BT COLL Ct ees oa oxo decae cocotedeseceteeseetenon ne BLO Cti vec ee PRE ATE AE 
18 
* SENIOR YEAR 
Bilao mye 458 gsi ct ago des asec ontnnenion (2-3) 3 Genetics 406 2 crcrtasicct ees ee Ok (2-3) 
Plant Anatomy Biometry—Experimental 
Bra lishe 030 Vgek cette eee elo cncse eset (3-0) 3 Technique 
Writing for Professional Men History; (326.26. ee (3-0) 
BLis Ory ecsd 2 Oeste ene ee eeeececosemtete (3-0) 3 History of Texas 
Trends in American History El@Cti ye rcs Sei eee os ee 
WleC ea y Creare teececaeagusvensecesccenscsdecstees 9 


in 


—_ 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Curriculum in 
RANGE MANAGEMENT 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Biolosy, 0 O01 ye ee ee eerie 2-3) 
General Botany of Seed Plants 
Ghemistry L010 seo eee ee -3) 4 
General Chemistry 
Bnelish 103 vecaec see, eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
History= 1053 255 ee access (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics’ 101252. eee (3-0) 3 
Algebra 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 10] ....................-... (0-2) R 
a 


Second Semester Credit 
Animal Husbandry 107 .................... 2-3) 
General Animal Husbandry 
Biolocy, (102° °3.,..22-82 2) eee (2-3) 3 
Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Chemistry. 102) -.23...32. eee 3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
Enelish: 104°).2433.3322 3. (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
History, $106) 3222.2. ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Military or Air Science .................... 0-3) 1 
Range and Forestry 102 .................... (1-0) 1 
Introduction to Range and Forestry 
Physical Education 102 ............0222.20..... (0-2) R 
18 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Biology 107 22ers eaters (2-3) 
Vertebrate Zoology 

Chemistry) 229 ne ee eee eee (2-3) 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 

English $203 (y24.-2 Shes eee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Mathematics: (1030 ee castececsecnee (3-0) 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science ...................- (0-3) 

Range and Forestry 202 .................... (2-3) 
Range Plants 

Wildlife Management 201 ................ (3-0) 
Wildlife Conservation and 
Management 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) 


R 
18 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Avronomy:) 301). (3-2) 
Introductory Soils 

Animal Husbandry 303 ......02000000........ (3-0) 
Animal Nutrition 

English, 210.4205 oe eee (2-0) 


Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 2313 0 oo eres (2-3) 
Introduction to Plant Physiology 
Range and Forestry 303 ..................-. (2-3) 
Agrostology 
Bléctives. jo ee seca tcs eee eee 


4 
3 
2 


Animal Husbandry 406 .................... (2-2) 
Beef Cattle Production 
Or 3 or 4 

Animal Husbandry 414 .....0.0.0............ (3-2) 
Sheep Goats, and Fiber 
Technology 

Range and Forestry 304 —.................. (2=3)as 
Range Management 

Range and Forestry 309 .................... (2-3) 3 
Silvies and Silviculture 

Wildlife Management 403. ................ (2-3) 3 
Animal Ecology 

Electives... Me A ae Oe ee ea 6 or 5 


Agronomy 105 2...2.....9233222 (2-2) 
Fundamentals of Crop Production 
Ghemistry {281 (20-3202 ee oe eee (3-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Civil Engineering 208 .........000000000000..... 1-3) 
Topographic Surveying 

Economics.’ (2037822 25s. 5c (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Geology.309" 42.2.2) 232. eee (3-3) 
Agricultural Geology 

Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 

Elective: 020531’ Se ee 

Physical Education 202 .......................- (0-2) 

English 403) 2.22.23. eee (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 

Genetics. 301 22) 2 Sea eee 3-2) 
Genetics 

Government. 306° +.:...2.....4..... 4222 (3-0) 
American National Government 

Range and Forestry 301 .................... 2-3) 
Plant and Range Ecology 

Range and Forestry 308 .................... (2-3) 
Farm Forestry 

Elective. ene ted ces ee 

Agricultural Economics 422. .............. (3-0) 
Land Economics 

Agronomy, =310°6o5 2343 ees (1-3) 
Soil Morphology 

English 801" 22622) ee ee ee (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 
Or 

Journalism 20(415- 2.238 ae ee (2-2) 
Agricultural Journalism 

Range and Forestry 409 _................... (2-3) 
Advanced Range Management 

Elective: 2204 eS et ee eae 


-_ 
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SCHOOL. OF AGRICULTURE 111 
Curriculum in 
WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Ue Se yt Se DR ot es aoe gta oe lea ae ee oe (2-3) BiologyaAal0ge ye ee ee ae ees. 2-3) 
General Botany of Seed Plants Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
CCTT@IVTSENV te LO Dd ence ose ccrcecece -3) 4 Chemistry4s102)u ee een (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
yy elt Fata 1 Someeecter sh onset esse on erecta eect (3-0) 3 Englisht 1047 e a eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
VENI ae a DE ach ne at ad 2 be, ee (3-0) 3 History #1064 tern eae to tere (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematicsa 10) ioe eee 3-0) 3 Mathematics 103 .2................cscssscceeeeeeee 3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ..............2000...... (0-2) R Electives ae ie 1 
— Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 — 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
RIGLOS Val O Vig Meech eece eee meee none cas (2-3) 3 Biolowyss 10S tee ee ener ee ae (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
DARI: O12 1R ia ee Ur Pe ae ee (2-0) 2 Chemistrye 23 lee eee ee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Governments 306). o.oo aa ete sete atone (3-9) 3 Civil Engineering 208 .......................- 1-32 
American National Government Topographic Surveying 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 Enclish 210 pet eee ee (2-0) 2 
Led RARE DAIS fe eee oe pace oe 6 Reine oem (2-2) 3 Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Physics for Students Geology: 2205 tees ice eee de ee (3-3) 4 
of Agriculture Elementary Geology 
Wildlife Management 201 .................. (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
Wildlife Conservation and POL OCELV Cnc ete ee eee cere ee 3 
Management Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
LPS e Ries ohms i ees he Se eS Seaton 3 — 
Physical Education 201 ......................-. (0-2) R 18 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
MC OTLOMNITCS 2oo Os hte eek cs oseicaedecscscecesee (3-0) 3 A STON OMY 263 0 Votes eae tener se (3-2) 4 
Principles of Economics Introductory Soils 
MI LOMOLO RY aS LS eto ceek eicesece cteeewcos arate (2-3) 3 Range and Forestry 301 .................... (223) 3 
Biology of Insects Plant and Range Ecology 
MOTEL TO tO Lee ea sae oecacaactoeeazactesteeeens (3-2) 4 Rural Sociology 407 ..............0..000200... (3-0) 3 
Genetics Human Relations in Agriculture 
Range and Forestry 307 .............------- (2-3) 3 Wildlife Management 315 .................... (2-2), 73 
Elementary Forestry Herpetology 
Wildlife Management 311. ................. (2-3) 3 Electives ese ee Ae ete tere eee 6 
Ichthyology (Fresh Water) A 
MRT CEN Ve ae ea aca onance ton vesacreeanencsnasecece 3 19 
19 
SENIOR YEAR 
Bara Lis tates 4 03 tec cls eons c-paceeceeren cet enenctace (1-2) 2 Agricultural Economics 422 .......:.... (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Land Economics 
Goneticsiyd 06a oe neces cee cc cetee et cana (2-3) 3 English 630 (ee ee ee ee (3-0), 3 
Biometry—Experimental Technique Writing for Professional Men 
Wildlife Management 401 .................. (2-2) 3 Journalisnie A Lowe (2-2). 3 
General Mammalogy Agricultural Journalism 
Wildlife Management 403 .................... (2-3) 3 Wildlife Management 402 ................ (2-2) 8 
Animal Ecology General Ornithology 
Bilectiven) tote eer eee 6 Wildlife Management 408 ................ (2-3) 3 
—_ Techniques of Wildlife 
17 Management 
Electives eee eee 3 
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FISHERIES OPTION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 111) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biglos ys UOT ie as eretee weaconeceseres (2-3) Biology —108*4.22223.52+42.3.343 (2-3) ies 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
Ghemistry-223 ee eee (2-3) 43 Chemistry 231). ..2-552..035. eee (3-0) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Enclish! $2037.52 ee (2-0) 2 Economics 203 2ccc:otscce ed eee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Principles of Economics 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 English’ (210 23...2.4-.c23...0 tee (2-0) 2 
Rural Sociology 205. ..................-......--.-- (3-0) 3 Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Principles of Sociology Geology. 205) ..2....4..24223 eee (3-3) 4 
Wildlife Management 201 .................. (3-0) 3 Elementary Geology 
Wildlife Conservation and Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
Management Elective.256 A255 2 le eee 3 
Bileetives. £2 eee eee 3 Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R ae 
— 19 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Biology 207 eee ee ee ee (2-4) 3 Agronomy.= 301. 2.05.3... eee (3-2) 4 
Comparative Anatomy of Introductory Soils 
Vertebrates Biology \344°°24 0 ne. ee (2-3) 3 
Entomology 313  ..2cccccccticccccecenccacecseaccessece (2-3) 3 Embryology 
Biology of Insects Enplish: ‘403 \ 2. eee (1-2) 2 
Genetics 30 Bg ee rece eases tee (3-2) 4 Speaking for Professional Men 
Genetics Government 806. (.:.-...2.4..205) (3-0) 3 
Physies*€213" ge. eet eee (2-2) 3 American National Government 
Physics for Students Wildlife Management 312 .................. (2-3) 3 
of Agriculture Ichthyology (Marine) 
Wildlife Management 311 .................... (2-3) 3 Elective.:22....3.42.. 2.3 eee 3 
Ichthyology (Fresh Water) — 
Blective:2c et oe ee es 3 18 
19 
SENIOR YEAR 
Biology e435 eee ee ee eee (3-3) 4 Genetics, 406. )...2525....54) =e (2-3) 3 
Advanced Invertebrate Zoology Biometry—Experimental 
English’ 93.0 1p seat po ees 3-0) 3 Technique 
Writing for Professional Men Journalism’ 415 (22) 22 ee (2-2) 3 
Wildlife Management 417 .................... (2-2) aS Agricultural Journalism 
Biology of Fishes Wildlife Management 410. ................ (3-0) 3 
Hlectivels. 420 ee ee ee ee ee rf Conservation and Management 
_ of Fishes 
1 Blectivé¢<) 2222 (2 eee 9 
18 


NOTES : 


1. Majors in the Wildlife Management Option must participate in the summer field 


course, Wildlife Management 300, or submit evidence of satisfactory summer em- 
ployment as biologists’ aid with a state game and fish commission, the U. S. Fish 


and Wildlife Service, or other agency. 


2. Majors in the Fisheries Option must participate in the summer field course, Wild- 
life Management 400, or submit evidence of satisfactory summer employment as 
biologists’ aid with a state game and fish commission, the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 


Service, or other agency. 


THE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


CURRICULA 
LIBERAL ARTS 
Economics Mathematics 
English (Language and Literature) Modern Languages 
History and Government Studies Preparatory to Law 


Journalism 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Accounting Insurance 
Building Products Marketing Marketing 
Finance Personnel Administration 


General Business 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Education Physical Education 
SCIENCE 

Botany Physics 

Chemistry Studies Preparatory to 

Entomology Medicine and Dentistry 

Meteorology Zoology 

Microbiology 


COMBINED DEGREE PLAN 


Students may also pursue a five-year program combining full profes- 
sional training with a broad general education to qualify for two degrees— 
the Bachelor of Science degree in engineering, in the sciences, or in teacher 
training, or the Bachelor of Business Administration degree and the Bach- 
elor of Arts degree in one of the liberal arts curricula. The student contem- 
plating such a program is advised to consult the heads of both departments 
concerned in formulating a combined degree plan. (See page 48, “Two De- 
grees.”’) 


REQUIREMENT OF PROFICIENCY IN WRITTEN ENGLISH 


In order to qualify for candidacy for a degree in the School of Arts and 
Sciences. all students majoring in departments of this school (Division of Bus- 
iness Administration; Departments of Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Educa- 
tion and Psychology, English, Health and Physical Education, History and 
Government, Journalism, Mathematics, Modern Languages, Oceanography and 
Meteorology, and Physics) must first demonstrate their ability to express 
themselves in acceptable English by passing a written examination in Eng- 
lish composition. Each student who fails to make a passing grade on a quali- 
fying examination will be required to report to the Department of English for 
assignment for remedial work, which the student must complete satisfactor- 
ily without degree credit. Only if the Department of English has certified 
satisfactory completion of such remedial work and the student has passed 
his examination will the student be granted regular status as a candidate for 
a degree. 


ELECTIVES 


In all curricula, elective hours are shown distributed over several semes- 
ters (one, two, or more a semester). The student is not expected to schedule 
his elective courses only in the units listed. He is free to schedule electives 
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in whatever units he chooses up to and beyond the total number of elective 
hours in his curriculum. He may also exceed the hour requirement in any 
semester provided only that his record entitles him to carry the desired num- 
ber of hours. 


It is recommended that most of the elective courses be in fields other 
than the major, and that the student take at least one course outside his ma- 
jor field during each semester of his junior and senior years. For example, 
where possible a student in one of the curricula of business administration 
should choose electives outside the Division of Business Administration; the 
major in science should elect courses in the humanities and social sciences; 
and students in economics or history should elect courses in the natural sci- 
ences, in the humanities, and in business administration. 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


A number of departments offer courses relating to Latin America, so 
that it is possible for many students (including some who are registered in 
the other schools of the College) to combine some concentration in Latin 
American studies with their regular departmental major. The program of 
offerings on Latin America is designed to meet the needs of four classes of 
students: (1) those who expect to enter into business in Latin America or 
into trade with Latin America; (2) those who contemplate a career in the 
foreign service of the United States Government or in any of the several 
government agencies in Washington which employ specialists on Latin Amer- 
ica, with assignments both in the United States and in the foreign field; (3) 
those who expect to enter into teaching or research with emphasis upon Latin 
America; and (4) those who wish to broaden their education and acquire a 
better understanding of the people and the problems of Latin America. Any 
student who elects to coordinate some study of Latin America with a regular 
major in one of the College departments should consult the head of his ma- 
jor departments for guidance in working out his program of study. 


Those courses which bear directly on Latin America include the follow- 


ing: 

Economics 6440) yoceersrceae reece (3-0) 3 Modern: Language 305. ............::--2--000- (3-0) 3 
Latin-American Trade Modern Spanish-American Drama 
Géography’ (201.2 ee eee (3-0) 3 Modern Language 306 .......................-- (3-0) 3 
Principles of Geography Modern Spanish-American Drama 
Geography 303 2.23.33 (3-0) 3 Modern Language 325  .0...........-.:::00--- (1-2) 2 

Geography of South America Public Speaking in Spanish 
Histéry: 3185 4.22 eee (3-0) 3 Modern Language 326 ....................---- (1-2) 2 
The Latin-American Public Speaking in Spanish 
Nations to 1820 Modern Language 335. ............--.---0000-- (3-0) 3 
History: ‘314 2.3 eee (3-0) 3 Spanish-American Novel 
The Latin-American Republics, Modern Language 336 ....................---00- (3-0) 3 
1820 to the Present Spanish-American Novel 
History. (1422 422) te eed ee eer eek (3-0) 3 


International Rivalry in the 
Gulf-Caribbean Area, 1840 
to the Present 


LIBERAL ARTS 


The curricula in liberal arts leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts of- 
fer carefully planned programs of study in selected areas of the humanities 
and social sciences. They are intended for students whose interests, abilities, 
and aims are better served by a broad general education than by more special- 
ized technological and scientific studies. 


After completing one of these curricula, many students enter directly 
upon their lifework. Others make their liberal arts course the foundation for 
additional education in a professional or graduate school. Special provision is 
made for those who wish to begin the study of law before they have com- 
pleted the program for the Bachelor’s degree. 
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In all of the programs the first two years are given over to introductory 
work in fundamental subjects. The purpose is to enable the student to attain 
experience and breadth of view so that he may take a more intelligent part in 
his own further education. During the last two years the student pursues a 
major and a minor field of study and appropriate electives, with guidance 
from the head of his major department and from the Dean of the School of 
Arts and Sciences. 


MAJOR AND MINOR STUDIES 


reBy April 15 of his sophomore year the student selects a major and a 
minor field of study, according to the following directions: 


1. One of the following subjects must be chosen as the field of major 
study: economics, English, history, journalism, mathematics, or modern lan- 
guages. 


2. For his minor study the student may select one of the above subjects 
other than that of his major study, or one of the following: biology, busi- 
ness administration, chemistry, education, entomology, geography, geology and 
geophysics, government, health and physical education, meteorology, physics, 
’ psychology, or rural sociology. 


3. The remainder of the elective work may be taken in any of the areas 
of study indicated above, or in other departments of the College, subject to 
the approval of the Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences. 


4. To satisfy the requirements for graduation a student must complete 
not less than thirty semester hours in his major study, of which at least 
twelve hours are in advanced courses (above the sophomore level), and not 
less than eighteen semester hours in his minor study, of which at least six 
hours are in advanced courses. Upon recommendation of the head of the stu- 
dent’s major department, the Dean may authorize the substitution of courses 
in closely related departments for a limited number of hours in the major or 
minor study. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


The student will satisfy the foreign language’ requirement by completing 
four semesters of study in one language. If he can demonstrate by examina- 
tion an adequate ability to read and speak a foreign language and a knowl- 
edge of its literature, he will be granted exemption from the language re- 
quirement. In no case does the exemption substitute for credit hours towards 
graduation. 


With the approval of the Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences, a stu- 
dent who presents two units of a foreign language for admission may be al- 
lowed to take the beginning course in that language for credit. 


THE SOPHOMORE SCIENCE REQUIREMENT 


A student whose curriculum includes a sophomore science requirement 
may satisfy this requirement in one of three ways: 


1. Normally, he will schedule any two (one each semester) of the follow- 
ing survey courses: Chemistry 106, Geography 203, Geology 205, Physics 211. 


2; Alternatively, he may substitute for the two survey courses any two- 
semester course in chemistry, geology, or physics. 


3. By special permission of the Dean, he may be allowed to substitute 
the first semester of the usual two-semester introductory course in chemistry, 
geology, or physics for the survey course in that science. This last provision 
is intended to prevent unnecessary duplication in the program of students 
changing from one curriculum to another or transferring from another insti- 
tution with science credit equivalent to an introductory rather than a survey 
course. 
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Curricula in 
LIBERAL ARTS 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
For Majors in Economics, English, History, and Modern Languages 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biolosy; (1015.0 3 Bee eee (2-3) 3 Biology (107! <2... se eee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
English °103:-:2:2 2 2 (3-0) 3 English’ 104° ...2..)-22.naeeeee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History #005 02 otc e eee ree eee (3-0) 3 History °:106 >... eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics 101 or 102 ................... (3-0) 3 Mathematics 103 -............2...L22.. (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ...............--.- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ....................---- (0-3) 1 
Modern Language? ...............-.cccccccocceeeee (3-0) 3 Modern Language? ....................----000---- (3-0) 3 
Physical Education 101 .................... (0-2) R Elective. eee 2 
+ Physical Education 102 .....................-.- (0-2) R 
16 — 


NOTES: 1. Transfers who have credit for any 6 hours of college biology may substitute such 
credit for Biology 101, 107. 


2. See “The Foreign Language Requirement’’, page 115. 


For a Major in 
ECONOMICS 


Most students who major in economics enter upon a business career fol- 
lowing their graduation. These students obtain a broad foundation for such 
a career by combining a judicious selection of courses in business adminis- 
tration with those prescribed in their major program. Other students find 
it desirable to obtain an undergraduate degree with a major in economics be- 
fore entering law school. Still others pursue the four-year course in prepa- 
ration for graduate school study leading to careers in teaching, research, or 
government service. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See above) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR’ 


Business Administration 227 ............ (3-3) 4 Business Administration 228 ............ (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting Principles of Accounting 
Economics® 203° 25 fscetoe sie (3-0) 3 Economics 204 © 222 :5.c:.c0ccke eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
English) 219) 4 2 sie eee English 231 or .'232 2.3. eae (3-9) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
Military or Air Science Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
Modern Language! ............. Modern Language? ___.... oo... eee (3-9) 3 
Science? gh Vea sai ee, ee ee Science*ie be See eee (3-3) 4 
Physical Education 201 Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 303 ............ (3-3) 4 Economic History® ......0...2...2.....-------20-0: (3-0) 3 
Statistical Method Economics (3 Eis caer et (3-0) 3 
Economics 323) 6) ee ee.. (3-0) 3 Money and Banking 
Economic Analysis Economics (elective)  ..........-...--22-------- (3-0) 3 
Iesycholorys 2070, 2 ee ee (3-0) Government 306 ..............--.---0000000000-0-- = (3-0) 3 
.General Psychology American National Government 
Or Electives Site eee ee eet 5 
sy chology. 303 .-.s-tcc-c-<cccccasaccccssoceticccseceec (3-0) 3 _ 
Psychology for Technical Students 17 
Il Getivet sore ee See eee es Fe 7 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Economics (elective) ..............0......0000-- (3-0) 3 Economics 2412 (3222) =) ee. (3-0) 3 
Economics (elective)  ................----ccse--+- (3-0) 3 Public Finance 
Barolishiwe40S 24:5 .22 ee (=?) ae Economics (elective)  ................------------ (3-0) 3 
Psychology for Technical Students Economics (elective)  ..............-.------------ (3-0) 3 
I eeti vem terest te on ae 9 WOlLOC ELV ere ee ees eee 7 
17 16 


NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement”, page 115. 
2. See “‘The Sophomore Science Requirement’, page 115. 


3. The student planning his advanced course of study should consult with the Head 
of the Department sometime during the second semester of his sophomore year to 
make out his degree plan. There is available a suggested program of work for those 
who wish to combine a major in economics with Latin American studies. 


4. Business Administration 304 or 418 can substitute for three semester hours of eco- 
nomics electives. 


5. Junior and senior electives are to be selected after consultation with the student’s 
major advisor. 


6. Credit for Economics 319 (Economic Development of the United States) or Eco- 
nomics 320 (Economic Development of Europe) will satisfy this requirement. 


For a Major in 
ENGLISH 


The curriculum for a major in English is designed for breadth in edu- 
cation. In the Department of English, the English major studies writing 
skills, the language, and literature. Outside of the Department of English, 
he is required to study both physical and biological sciences, social sciences, 
foreign language, history, and philosophy. A large part of the program, 
however, especially in the junior and senior years, is left to the choice of the 
student. Through electives the student may extend his knowledge in the 
humanities, sciences, social sciences, or even technological skills. The cur- 
riculum for the English major, then, is suitable not only for the student who 
expects to continue his studies of the humanities in graduate school but also 
for the student who expects to go into business or to become a student of 
law or medicine or religion. | 


The student desiring both a full professional training and a broad general 
education may in five years complete the requirements for two degrees— 
Bachelor of Arts in English and Bachelor of Science in any one of the pro- 
fessional fields. For specific degree plans, which are made out for each in- 
dividual entering this program, the student should consult the Dean of the 
School of Arts and Sciences and the dean of any other school in which he 
seeks a professional degree. (For degrees in English and in Engineering, 
see page 150; in English and in other fields of Arts and Sciences, page 113.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 116) 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Economics 203) )...:.0.5.20..2 cc (3-0) Economics 204 .2.............c.-s.-seceeccccssceeeeees (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
English ? 23 1eee oe ne (3-0) 3 English ©212° (22:2..20.22s. nee (3-0) 3 
Survey of English Literature Shakespeare 
History) 213 (or Cae (3-0) 3 History? 214° 2a eee (3-0) 3 
History of England History of England 
Military or Air Science ..................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
Modern Language?  ....._.-.-......ce-eeeeeeee--- (3-0) 3 Modern Language}! .........2......--:sseeeece---- (3-0) 3 
Scien cet sit ee a ee ee (3-3) 4 Science? | 22222 28a eee (3-3) 4 
Physical Education 201 ......................-- (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 17 
NOTES: 1. See “‘The Foreign Language Requirement”, page 115. 
2. See “‘The Sophomore Science Requirement’’, page 115. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ne lish = 309% cece ee ree rede aas (3-0) English ~ (elective) -...-2 (3-0) 3 
The English Language English 322)... jcchscceecns ee (3-0) 3 
Or Nineteenth Century Literature 
Bnglish? Ste ate aoe eee eee (3-0) 3 Eléctiveijcnia 2. Ga oe eee 12 
Phonetics and Pronunciation — 
Enolish (S20 W558 cnet seer eers (3-0) 3 18 
Nineteenth Century Literature 
Government, (S06" i) 2 eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
BL CCCI G2 oe) ae on Ren ence Oe ee 8 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Enelish 407) oye ee ee (1-2) 2 English (elective) ¢..cccccctcccse eee (3-0) 3 
Speaking and Oral Interpretation Electivé......205..4, S20 tee 14 
English (elective)  ....-......-.........-.sece---- (3-0) 3 — 
Bléctivesi2) 2 3e eee e ee 17 
17 
For a Major in 
HISTORY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 116) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Beonomics. 203 1 fa. oe ee (3-0)7 48 Economics 204 ........... eo (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
Binglishs2 oii rere vee eee eee ee (3-0) English’ 231 or-232)-2 (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
History 2179 ta eee (3-0) 3 History: (218 -iei24..32 eee (3-0) 3 
Development of Europe Development of Europe 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ....................... (0-3) 1 
Modern Language? 0.2.2... teeceeeeee eee (3-0) 3 Modern Language!  ......2.....-.ccce--s000---2--e (3-0) 3 
Sclence? yo ee ue eet (3-3) 4 Science?) 2822s ke eee (3-3) 4 
Physical Education 201 .......................- (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ............0..........- (0-2) R 
17 17 
NOTES: 1. See “‘The Foreign Language Requirement”, page 115. 
2. See “The Sophomore Science Requirement’”’, page 115. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Government “306 220. ciccoasasteccenteao ties (3-0) $3 Government). 307 3.0.2.2 3 eee (3-0) 3 
: American National Government State and Local Government 
History (elective) .....-..........-sessscscerseesees 6 History (elective) <.....:.2..4.2.. 6 
Rlective: 208 et ee ee eee 8 Elective: 232 2 ae ee 0) 
17 18 
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SENIOR YEAR 


; First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 

English 403 eee ia ss es Hee es (1-2) 2 History (elective)  ...............cccccccseeecceeee 3 

Speaking for Professional Men Elective.......................2 ie SE a REE neh te eed 14 

History (elective) 6 — 

Mil@Ctiviee ee ot ees eee ) 17 
17 


For a Major in 
JOURNALISM 


Programs for students majoring in journalism are designed to prepare 
them for futures in the communications field. By the beginning of the junior 
year, each student determines, with the advice of members of the Department, 
what special phase of journalism he wishes to emphasize in his own program 
—community newspapers, urban newspapers, news-editorial work, advertising, 
business management, industrial writing and editing, radio-TV journalism. A 
major in agricultural journalism is available for students interested primarily 
in the field of technical journalism, serving agriculture. 


Upon completing the curriculum, most students enter either the news or 
advertising departments of newspapers or magazines. Other students find 
opportunities in the radio field and in public relations. 


Students may also pursue a five-year program combining full professional 
training with a broad general education to qualify for two degrees — the 
Bachelor of Science degree in a technical field such as Industrial Technology 
or the Bachelor of Business Administration in Personnel Administration con- 
currently with the Bachelor of Arts degree in Journalism. See page 118. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Eel oe) Tn ts eee oe en ee ee eee ae (3-3) 4 Eine lis hiye 0 ftir ee ce er eee ere A (3-0) 3 
Survey of Biology Composition and Rhetoric 
rrr lisiel OS oe ee eece, eee e ee (3-0) 3 TH IStOL ys LOG ae eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric History of the United States 
18 Wesicra? , CS © Seas, ame ee ae eee ie ee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 10) ....c..222--c.ccccceceeceecscsscceee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Survey Course in Mathematics 
Mathematics “100 © 2.2..2.....202ce.cccccs hue (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science. .................... (0-3) 1 
Algebra Modern Language?  ...0...............:ccc0----200- (3-0) 3 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 SCLETIC Ese eee ert iee, ere ee at etec errs (3-3) 4 
Modern Language?  .....................220c000---- (3-0) 3 ‘Blective si es eek ee te Sh ee 1 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 102.......................... (0-2) R 
17 18 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Bicomomics® 2030 2.<2:26::-s0-cseccoc-ceeses-cctsoss-2:- (3-0) 3 FESCOMMOMMLCH 204 Fee ccotecne see seechenset sere eke (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
TRUEST 20 2 ee ot en Secs send aa dcewecece tects ceo assesen toe (3-0) 3 Bing lishy (2325 a7 cen a eae een etc cet (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
onrnalisnr 201i cee ese eae ste ceeet ont (2=3)0a Journalism 2020 2 oe eee ee (2-3) 3 
News Writing Beginning News Reporting 
VOuTMALISht «200.03 ates ws aectes covets. es (2-3) 3 J OUFTMALISIM ee SLD ere cec eee eee ae (1-3) 2 
Principles of Typography Photography 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
Modern Language? ...................0.......----- (3-0) 3 Modern Language? ..................-ccccc000---- (3-0) 3 
BLOC UNV Cres sooe e teeePeeee teres heen s 1 Rural Sociology 205 0.00.00... (3-0) 3 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Principles of Sociology 
— Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 — 
18 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Government: 3064 2.023... ee (3-0) 3 Business Administration 205................ (3-0) 
American National Government Marketing 
POUPMALISHVS3O4 ye orsceess erent eee eee 2-2) 3 r 
Feature Story Writing Business Administration 305................ (3-0) 3 
Journalism wo07 toneee ese eee (2-3) 3 Business Law 
News Editing English (elective)? ................--:::--ssese-------- 
Electives oes eae eee 8 Journalism, 306. 22.2252... (2-2) 3 
— Newspaper Production and 
17 Management 
Journalism -808. 22..52522.5 32522008) (2-3) 3 
Newspaper Advertising 
Electives:d 22626.) 3o hee 4 
16 
SUMMER WORK 
Journalism 300; Summer Practice, ten weeks, required 
SENIOR YEAR 
English» (elective)? 72 ee English -403° 2... 4 eee (1-2) 2 
Government; (80 7o ye eiiicececsncstuscessecesteore nese (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
State and Local Government Journalism'.410). 3... 2.32 eee (1-3) 2 
Journalism m 409 Sh. ae ee (3-0) 3 Publications Editing and Designing 
History and Principles of Journalism’ 412 .2.3<52.2... (3-0) 3 
Journalism Editorial Writing 
Blectivex etas eee eee eee 9 Journalism (elective)  ..................2.---+-------- 3 
— Elective sxcis ek. a eee a 
17 — 
17 
NOTES: 1. See ‘‘The Foreign Language Requirement’, page 115. 


- The Journalism Department has assembled 


. The student may select any one of the following: Chemistry 106, Geography 203, 


Geology 205, Physics 211. 


. The student may select any one of the followng: English 325, 328, 340, 350, 371, 


375, 


information on the various areas of 
emphasis which will prove a valuable guide to a student planning his advanced 
course of study and choosing his electives at the beginning of the junior year. 


. The Journalism Department, in cooperation with the Texas Daily Newspaper Asso- 


internship program for selected students 
These internships are available only dur- 


ciation, offers a 10-week professional 
who have demonstrated superior ability. 
ing the summer following the junior year. 


. For further information on agricultural journalism, see pages 85 and 104. 


For a Major in 
MATHEMATICS 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Chemistry 10). S253. (3-3) 4 Chemistry 102.) 4.3032 See (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
English 103 eee © ee eee (3-0) 3 English 104.22 see ie eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History #1050 ee ee ee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 120 2o.......cccccceciceeeeeeeeeeeeeees (5-0) 5 
History of the United States Analytic Geometry and Calculus 
Mathematics 102 0.2.2 cect eee (3-9) 3 Military or Air Science ..................... (0-3) 1 
Algebra Physics. 208.0 263336. 4, 3 eee (3-3) 4 
Mathematics. 103%... 2. eae eee (3-0) 3 Mechanics and Heat 
Plane Trigonometry Physical Education 102 ..........0.00.0........ (0-2) R 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) —_ 
Physical Education 101 ..............000..----- (0-2) 17 


Sl] oe 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
; First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biology 115 “Hao ieee eS (3-3) 4 Englishie23 Moree 26 ec ere ee tee (3-0) 
Survey of Biology Survey of English Literature 
Bnglishtte 212602 eo oe eS ee (3-0) 3 Historyee) 06 Meer re eros er ce eececeees 3-0) 3 
Shakespeare History of the United States 
Mathematies 2105 t.i...2.-scccc..coccvcectscacseseoas (3-0) 3 Mathematics S07) 2225. .cccccscccccccsesstes-cceacees 3-0) 3 
P _Calculus Calculus 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
Modern Wianeuage -2..-c.....5.0.cccscscc--cecess (3-0) 3 Modern Language .................-:::c--:sseeeee= (3-0) 3 
French, German, or Spanish French, German, or Spanish 
Physics 219 Sips Sha he eee 8-3) 4 Physics? 20 tat re renter eae (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical Education 201 ...................... ~(0-2) R Physical Education 202 ......2..............-.- (0-2) R 
; 18 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Economics 203 ......-.....ec-seseeceseseesseeeeee (3-0) 3 COMO MICS 24 eee oe onsen eec conse eceecnactoresexsetee (3-0) 3. 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
Government 306 oe Sore ene (3-0) 3 Mathematics (elective) .............---....--02 6 
American National Government Modern Language  ....................22..200---+- (3-0) 3 
Mathematics 308 .22.0.....cc.cicccecceccecccseceses (3-0) 3 French, German, or Spanish 
Differential Equations | OL mG ie go ee aire an Re eee 5 
Modern Language ................cccccccccceseeeeeses (3-0) 3 —_— 
French, German, or Spanish 17 
NT CC UV Greece cee cee ots c cng ccna scentantesncsevenecoances 5 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Eine lis limes 03 meee eee oe eee eet (1-2) 2 Mathematics (elective) ..................00.-2:000¢ 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Bilectivie ee aie cacao ecectsvetneees 14 
Mathematics (elective) .................--0.2-20008 3 —_— 
| HIG ak eg a ee a ee ee 12 17 
17 
For classes graduating in 1959-60 and 1960-61 
JUNIOR YEAR 
NC OMLOTIA CS 2.0 3 eset oo sxe cecace-cosceseecoctenueeaneces (3-0) 3 Economics) (204.0 c.2icc--ccecesseeesaeeten-teseeeeees (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
@nvernment: 306) 22.26001...-.2......cccscsseesenccesee (3-0) 3 Mathentatiesie 30 Sane cece (3-0) 3 
American National Government Differential Equations 
Alathematics ©3007) ci cccct-cccsese-cddessocesconseass 3-0) 3 Mathematics (elective) ............-.....--.-0:+--- 3 
Calculus Modern Language ............ eerie eee ie (3-0) 3 
Modern Uanzuage  ~.2.12:.01-<iccteceecteteseceees (3-0) 3 French, German, or Spanish 
French, German, or Spanish Elective eee tee eee ee ee eee 6 
BTEC Ghiy Che ees ee eee ee ea cuacetcsapescstes 5 7 
—— 18 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
irre Lishiee 403 9a ccccee ace eee cc ce tace (a2) ee, Mathematics (elective) ...........-.-..-------- 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Elective eee ee ee ee 14 
Mathematics (elective) ..........-.....---.---- 5 — 
TGC VC ee eee ee een ae 12 17 
17 


NOTE: The minor field of study should be chosen only after consultation with the Head of the 
Department of Mathematics, who will help the student arrange a program appropriate 
to his plans following graduation. 
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For a Major in 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See page 116 with Spanish required as the modern language.) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Economics '203 02... co cecaceencccccscesee terete (3-0) Economics:: 204. 222-23.4.5.0 eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
Brglish’ 312) te ee ee (3-0) 3 English 231 or ©2320 222 (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
Modern Language? ...............cccccceee-------- (3-0) 3 Modern Language?  ............----csccceeeeeee--- (3-0) 3 
Spanish Spanish 
Science?’ tia es eee (3=3) 074 Science? (5.55122) 2 ee (3-3) 4 
Blectives. sis cen at eee ee eee 3 Electiyé::..:...<2525 eee 3 
Physical Education 201  -...............cc00--- (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 aly 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Bing lish sS092 Bie eters tee (3-0) 3 English’ +3102 | 05 .c050c--teeeee (3-0) 3 
The English Language Phonetics and Pronunciation 
Government 306) 623 ee eee (3-0) 3 Modern Language © .....-22.20...ccue ee (3-0) 3 
American National Government Spanish 
Modern Language _ ........----..c::..--cecess----- (3-0) 3 Modern Language  ....-22..-..-.c.-.--000-n (3-0) 3 
Spanish French, German, or Russian 
Modern) Language ® ...2 eeeee (3-0) 3 Elective.....2:..2..63. Shs eee 9 
French, German, or Russian — 
Elective ice ee eee ee 5 18 
ug 
SENIOR YEAR 
English: 403" 2) ae. Pees (1-2) 2 History $14¢) 245.20..4.ee eee (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men The Latin-American Republics, 
History. 3184) 20.3 hae eee (3-0) 3 1820 to the Present 


The Latin-American 
Nations to 1820 


Modern Language .................-..---------------- (3-0) 3 
French, German, or Russian 
Modern) Language, 232 2 
Spanish 
Blectiveie8 ee ee ee uf 
17 


Modern Language ...........-.....---se-<c-cesesse---- (3-0) 3 
French, German, or Russian 
Modern’ Language 52... 2 
Spanish 
Elective.2 3.22 eee eee 9 
Ly 


NOTES: 1. See ‘‘The Foreign Language Requirement’, page 115. Students who take beginning 
Spanish in their freshman year must elect 6 hours of advanced Spanish in their 


senior year. 


2. See “The Sophomore Science Requirement’, page 115. 


8. For those who do not expect to teach, a substitution in economics or history will 
be allowed upon approval by the Head of the Department of Modern Languages. 


4. In case of unavoidable conflict with another required) course, a substitution in the 
fields of history or economics will be allowed upon approval by the Head of the 
Department and the Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences. 


5. Recommended electives: Advanced courses in economics, geography, or history. 


6. For most students majoring in modern languages, economics, English, and history 


are logical minors. 
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Studies Preparatory to 


123 


Students who plan to obtain an undergraduate degree before undertak- 
ing the study of law will normally register for one of the regular degree pro- 


grams. 
economics, English, and history. 


tion 303. 


Particularly appropriate are the programs in business administration, 


Students who plan to complete no more 
than three years of undergraduate work before entering law school will ma- 
triculate in the three-year preparatory program listed below. Any student 
who completes this program may still earn a Bachelor of Arts degree with a 
major in history and a minor in economics by completing one additional year 
of course work as follows: History 318 and 423 (first semester), 424 and a 
83-hour history elective (second semester), Economics 321 and 324, English 
403, and sixteen hours of electives, including if possible Business Administra- 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
VOLO S yan). 0 leer tn ee ee ek te ee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants 
EEK AAS aren Osi ets A ee ee 3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
ISSELRAT Ay st GS eee ee RR ere Saaee e (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics: 02 cr... notte Socenseeceencccek 3-0) 3 
Algebra 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
Modern Language? .00....0....e.leeeeceeceeee ee (3-0) 3 
French, German, or Spanish 
Physical Education 101. ........................ (0-2) R 
16 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Business Administration 227 ............ (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 

Feommo mics) 203) 22. kecckedecexs Ase cesccstveseecs (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

SES IE, ti Di ie a ae ee ee ae wae (3-0) 
Shakespeare 

Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 

Medern Language?’ ....................-----sccsne (3-0) 
French, German, or Spanish 

SS CLE TAC Ga eat so an sc aecao ued eee ee cemens (3-3) 

Physical Education 201 ...........-.-.......--- (0-2) 


mt 
a Cm 0 6 ft 


JUNIOR YEAR 


MICOMOMUECS VOLT). eoccudeccetosccspevccesceck tire tecsees (3-0) 
Money and Banking 
OWELMIM EM ty BOG: ccoec cece cea fex-nscsaeeseaceeceees (3-0) 


American National Government 


18 Ep 2A I eee Re Eh eee 3-0) 
History of England 
MuabEralp ATES: SOL 625. 2 2c. Socccencasssssscctaces (3-0) 


Introduction to Philosophy 
Paychnology #3038. 2.8 (3-0) 
Psychology for Technical Students 

} Dy CS Ge Se ea ee ee Cee eee mean see 


Second Semester Credit 
Biology, PLO awe eee ee ee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology 
Enelrsho 4a e ee Ore eae ea eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
History, 1063022 Coe (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics’: LOS oo ocac.cccccececceeseeecnsasancese 3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
Modern Languagel 20.0..0....0.....cc.-eeeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
French, German, or Spanish 
Hl eetive ee ace nee ho ee ee 1 
Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 
Business Administration 228 ............ (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting 
Economicssr.o | Sao ee (3-0) 3 
Economic Development of 
the United States 
Enclishe23 1 ore 282 ee ees ee ce (3-0) 3 
Survey of English Literature 
Military or Air Science .................... 0-3) 1 
Modern Language? .....00.0002.0..00.2. 222.2 (3-0) 3 
French, German, or Spanish 
Science2 yt ee ee a ae ee? (3-3) 4 
Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 
Beonomicsy 4127 eo heretics (3-0) 3 
Public Finance 
Government 307 .ccb.csc.ccoceccncivcce te ceccocs (3-0) 3 
State and Local Government 
Government © 308 222.52. ane (3-0) 3 
United States Constitutional 
Development 
AIStOr ye 2 LA er nee (3-0) 3 
History of England 
Toihberal tA rts (3047142 ee ee (3-0) 3 
Philosophies of Life 
LOW on kifh ae A cee eae) Serer ete ee eae 3 
18 


NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement’, page 115. 


2. To satisfy the requirement in physical science, the student may choose one of the 
following: Chemistry 101, 102 or Physics 201, 202. 
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8. The American Bar Association minimum requirement for admission to an accred- 
ited law school:is three years of acceptable college work. Students who plan to 
seek admission to a law school after completing the three-year program listed above 
are strongly advised to check the program with the registrar of the school of their 
choice before beginning the third year. If necessary to meet specific requirements, 
substitutions may be approved by the Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences. 


Students planning to attend the Law School of the University of Texas must use the 
6 semester hours of elective in the junior year for advanced courses (300-400 level) 
in economics, government, history, or sociology. 


4. A student may qualify for the Bachelor of Arts degree from the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas by completing the three-year pre-law curriculum here 
and at least one year at an accredited law school, with a minimum of 137 accept- 
able semester hours, subject to the usual grade point requirement. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The several curricula in business administration provide training for busi- 
ness careers. The freshman year is the same in all curricula with the except- 
ion of building products marketing. A student who plans to major in building 
products marketing follows a separate course of study beginning with his 
freshman year. Other students elect a major field at the beginning of the 
sophomore year choosing one of the following: accounting, finance, general 
business, insurance, marketing, personnel administration. 


Each curriculum contains courses essential to a general education and 
permits the study of fundamental business theory and procedure with limited 
specialization in one of the major fields. Upon the completion of his chosen 
curriculum, the student receives the degree of Bachelor of Business Adminis- 
tration. 


Curricula in 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


(For Majors in Accounting, Finance, General Business, Insurance, 
Marketing, Personnel Administration) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biology;).115 Vo. ee eee (3-3) 4 English 104. 002... eee (3-0) 
Survey of Biology Composition and Rhetoric 
Business Administration 105. ............ (3-0) 3 History 106 ..:...2.2 332 =e (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Business History of the United States 
English?:108 33 Sen es eee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 110) 2.2...40.... 142.32 = (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Survey Course in Mathematics 
History (510 bik. 2c. ete (3-0). 3 Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
History of the United States *Science i) sii. ee eee (3-3) 4 
Mathematics .101o+ 320 eee (3-0) 3 Elective......0005.2tica0 eee 3 
Algebra Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
Military or Air Science .................... ESN al —_ 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R 17 
17 


For a Major in 
ACCOUNTING 


The curriculum in accounting offers a professional course of training for 
employment in commercial and industrial accounting, public accounting, or 
governmental accounting. Positions in these fields are generally designated 
as accountant, public accountant, certified public accountant, tax accountant, 
auditor, cost accountant, internal auditor, and controller. The basic business 
training obtained in this curriculum also qualifies graduates for employment 
eventually leading to executive positions in industry. 


*Students may select any one of the following: Chemistry 106, Geography 203, Geology 205, 
Physics 211. : 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 124) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 205° ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 228 ............ (3-3) 4 
Marketing Principles of Accounting 
Business Administration 227 ............ (3-3) 4 Business Administration 303 ............ (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting Statistical Method 
BP COMOMICS 62031 i.ccks-ssnescnccccsncwctoancecsloceshecs (3-0) 3 Economics (204 0 22..2.c..ctis0e.ccc.eccccessessteccee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
RCTS Mistress eee ee eee ee (2-0) 2 ini gilis ti) 10 meee cee tetee cate cr ecccaseecs cs (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Gavernmient#7306 2 et ee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
American National Government Elective 3 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 Physical Education 202 ........000000000.0.0... (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 ..........0.00000....... (0-2) R — 
— 17 
16 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 304 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 305. ............ (3-0) 3 
Business Cycles and Business Business Law 
Measurements Business Administration 328 ............ (2-3) 3 
Business Administration 327  ........ (2-3) 3 Intermediate Accounting 
Intermediate Accounting Business Administration 332. ............ (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 329 ............ (3-0) 3 Cost Accounting 
Cost Accounting Eirig lish 30 1i7 22 cotescctecescts sctencodecscostetsectes (3-0) 3 
BSCOMOINICS:) | BUY secre eesee eww ase ctecceecteeeaenes (3-0) 3 Writing for Professional Men 
Money and Banking Blectivernr rere ee ee 5 
LOOT LVG Meee oe eran ete S scaens secackedauats ecdssonsee 5 a 
—_— 17 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 306. ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 402 ............ (2-0) 2 
Business Law Accounting Systems 
Business Administration 330 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 403 ............ (3-0) 3 
Advanced Accounting Income Tax 
Business Administration 407 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 404 ............ (3-0) 
Auditing Managerial Accounting 
Business Administration 418 ............ (3-0) 3 Or 
Corporation Finance Business Administration 408 ............ (3-0) 3 
Byrn ois Fre 4 O13 eee cece enc -cacceateacoce-cosneceateaccncsecse (1-2) 2 Auditing 
Speaking for Professional Men Bilectiv ee ee ee ee en eer 10 
PULL LY Cette Re ane a nacre aneneesetes 4 — 
_ 18 
18 
NOTE: The following electives are suggested: 
Business Administration 206 ............ (2-0) 2 Business Administration 416 ............ (3-0) 3 
Purchasing and Control Oil Production Accounting 
of Materials Business Administration 420 ............ (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 308 ............ (3-0) 3 Principles of Investment 
Law of Private Corporations Business Administration 428 ............ (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 310 ............ (2-0) 2 Real Estate Titles and Conveyances 
Credits and Collections Business Administration 433 ............ (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 315. ............ (3-0) 3 Business .Management 
Insurance ECONOMICS yd 2b a orscsees cacessenc th eem os tate (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 317 ............ (1-2) 2 Economic Analysis 
Punch Card Methods Heconomics 2412 itor ccsesciees.oe- oe oaveeesotnaeen (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 322 ............ (3-0) 3 - Public Finance 
Property Insurance ECONOMICS: 42 4 eri ieserasene-coeottc dren (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 333 ............ (0-2) 1 Economics of Transportation 


Business Machines 
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For a Major in 
BUILDING PRODUCTS MARKETING 


The curriculum in building products marketing was developed in coopera- 
tion with the retail building materials industry, the Lumberman’s Association 
of Texas, and the National Retail Lumber Dealers Association. It is designed 
to train persons who plan to seek employment in the building materials in- 
dustry. Students who complete this program will have an educational foun- 
dation for responsible positions in this industry. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 105 ............ (3-0) 3 Chemistry 106 2..222.53.5.232.220 (3-3) 
Introduction to Business General Chemistry 
Bong histy hl OS ym: siieac eet raat ee en ceare eee (3-0) 3 Engineering Drawing 105. ................ (0-6) 2 
Composition and Rhetoric Engineering Drawing 
Historyal05 Vo ee ee re eee (3-0) 3 English 104 .2..0.22. 2! eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics) VO) cic. <ccscseacetccccesetassteees (3-0) 3 History (106)22.3.2. 2.3 Ae eee (3-0) 3 
Algebra History of the United States 
Mechanical Engineering 105 ............ (1-6) 3 Mathematics 103 .0.............ccceeceeeeeeeee eee (3-0) 3 
Carpentry and Mill Work Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ....................-... (0-2) R Physical Education 102 -.................2... (0-2) R 
16 16 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Agricultural Engineering 205 ............ (2-3) 3 Business Administration 206 ............ (2-0) 2 
Materials and Farm Structures Purchasing and Control of 
Business Administration 205 ............ (3-0) 3 Materials 
Marketing Business Administration 208 ............ (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 227 ............ (3-3) 4 Advertising 
Principles of Accounting — Business Administration 216 ............ (0-2) 1 
Keonomics 203 2. ee eee (3-0) 3 Building Products 
Principles of Economics Business Administration 228 ............ (3-3) 4 
Engineering Drawing 221 ................ (1-3) 2 Principles of Accounting 
Building Construction Drawing English (210 -2:....2252..3.. 22 (2-0) 2 
Eneglish=-203>.2202-e re ee ee (2-0) 2 Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Introduction to Literature Physics i211 ¢.25020,52 2322 3-3) 4 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 A Brief Survey of Physics 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
— Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 — 
17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 305 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 303 ............ (3-3) 4 
Business Law Statistical Method 
Business Administration 325 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 306 ............ (3-0) 3 
Retailing Business Law 
Business Administration 329 ............ (3-0) 3 Economics: 311)°..2. 3. ee (3-0) 3 
Cost Accounting Money and Banking 
Civil Engineering 206. ..............2......... (0-3) 1 Government 306 .0.....-.....cccccecceeeeeeeeeee eee (3-0) 3 
Plane Surveying American National Government 
English<301- ee eee (3-0) 3 Elective: 2.4... Jee ee 4 
Writing for Professional Men — 
Blectives foc a ac ee eae 4 17 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 315. ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 418 ............ (3-0) 3 
' Insurance Corporation Finance 
Business Administration 435. ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 422 ............ (3-0) 3 
Salesmanship Personnel Problems of Industry 
Business Administration 461 ............ (2-0) 2 Business Administration 428 ............ (3-0) 3 
Retailing Building Products Real Estate Titles and 
Civil Engineering 473 ......................-0---- (3-0) 3 Conveyances 
Cost Estimating English 4035 See ai oat ese (1-2) 2 
PSV CMOLOQY BSB rt roee cso ee ccccncackenes (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
Psychology for Technical Students 1 OW Td wd pest ee a pe tan eine ceil 7 
BS LOCELV Bree ee oe Sek le 4 — 
— 18 


NOTE: A minimum of 12 weeks of practice in the industry is required. This practice is to be 
approved in advance, and suitable reports are to be submitted on each assignment. 


For a Major in 
FINANCE 


The curriculum in finance provides instruction in the principles, methods, 
nstruments, and institutions of finance with specialized training in the tech- 
niques and practices of financial management. The student receives training 
in accounting, economics, business law, and elective fields, which provides a 
balanced background for specialization in finance. 


The principal objective of the program is to prepare students for man- 
agerial positions in such fields of business finance as commercial banking, 
investment banking, securities brokerage, trust management, and property 
management. The program also provides training for employment with gov: 
ernmental agencies engaged in lending operations and regulation of securities 
markets. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 124) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Business Administration 205. ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 228 ............ (3-3) 4 
Marketing Principles of Accounting 
Business Administration 227 ............ (3-3) 4 Business Administration 306 ............ (3-0) 3 
Principles of Accounting Business Law 
Business Administration 305  ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 315. ............ (3-0) 3 
Business Law Insurance 
EC OWMOMICS OSs aioe so cocacee cess coessooss-wcdbevecnes (3-0) 3 Beonomics) 204.008 ivi acne eeeereaeee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
TBC GATED ee cee a ner (2-0) 2 Eig lishy® 21.0 pee. cootssoccctscesiec sete cccewastecse-cetenee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science. .................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
LDU ROTE Rae ee he Pe ae ed ee 1 gO oe hd Pe ear ha i Petes Seni OPEL, 5 1 
Physical Education 201 .....................-.- (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 303 ............ (3-3) 4 Business Administration 304 ............ (3-0) 3 
Statistical Method Business Cycles and Business 
Business Administration 327 ............ (2-3) 3 Measurements 
Intermediate Accounting Business Administration 310 ............ @Q=0) 2 
PCO TIOTINICS acd UL Acer a cocaine case tcaniocecs (3-0) 3 Credits and Collections 
Money and Banking Business Administration 418 ............ (3-0) 3 
j Oped BET ys I Re ae ee eee ieee omer es tenes Sone (3-0) 3 Corporation Finance 
Writing for Professional Men Government 306 00.0.0...........ee---eeeeeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
Mi leCtiy Cee he ee eae ee 4 American National Government 
—_ LGC UL Vie re eae croee eet ne obs eaeentee 6 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Business Administration 308 ............ (3-0) 3 
Law of Private Corporations 
Business Administration 420 ............ (3-0) 3 
Principles of Investment 
Business Administration 440 ............ (3-0) 3 
Real Estate Fundamentals 
English ?)403. 05 ee ase cso eee ee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for. Professional Men 
Elective..20:22.. 63 ee eee ee 6 
17 


Second Semester 
Business Administration 432 ............ (3-0) 
Security Analysis 


NOTE: The following courses are suggested electives: 


Agricultural Economics 430 ............ (3-0) 
Agricultural Finance 

Business Administration 320 ............ (3-0) 
Life Insurance 

Business Administration 322. ............ (3-0) 
Property Insurance 

Business Administration 324 ............ (3-0) 
Casualty Insurance and 
Suretyship 

Business Administration 330 ............ (3-0) 
Advanced Accounting 

Business Administration 352 -........... (2-0) 


Personal Finance 


oOo oOo won 


Business Administration 434 ............. (3-0) 
Problems in Finance 

Economics, °412) ).28:..5...5% 2522 (3-0) 
Public Finance 

Elective. eee 

Business Administration 403 ............ (3-0) 
Income Tax 

Business Administration 422 ............ (3-0) 
Personnel Problems of Industry 

Business Administration 428 —.......... (3-0) 
Real Estate Titles and 
Conveyances 

Business Administration 435 ............ (3-0) 
Salesmanship 

Business Administration 438 ............ (3-0) 


Commercial Bank Management 
Business Administration 442 
Real Estate Practice 


For a Major in 
GENERAL BUSINESS 


Students who do not wish to major in one of the several special fields in 
business administration should follow the curriculum in general business. 
This curriculum includes one or more courses in each of the fields of business 
administration and thereby provides a broad training for business careers. It 
is designed for those planning to establish their own business or preparing 
for employment eventually leading to responsible positions in industry. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 124) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Business Administration 205 ............ (3-0) 
Marketing : 

Business Administration 227 ............ (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 

Economiics. 203 2..52.cctecccotitece) cee, (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

English 20303363 eee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 

Psychology "303 (ee cts cee (3-0) 
Psychology for Technical Students 

Elective. nee 

Physical Education 201 .................:...... (0-2) 


— 
Catt easaleg ame Ea Mae! i ces 


Business Administration 206 -........... (2-0) 
Purchasing and Control 
of Materials 

Business Administration 208 ............ (3-0) 
Advertising 

Business Administration 228 ............ (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 

Economics 204. 212.)5-2cei0.:.. cise eee (3-0) 


Principles of Economics 
English «210 .83.-33ne 2 eee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 


Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 
Blective.....15 eee 
Physical Education 202 ....................... (0-2) 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Business Administration 303 ............ (3-3) 4 
Statistical Method 
Business Administration 305. ............ (3-0) 3 
Business Law 
HICOMOMICS ou 1 Liens ete ene eee ee (3-0) 3 
Money and Banking 
Ohad DESL i Un coe ee ee eer ae EY Be (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 
lec hiv Ghee ree ee EN ie 4 
17 


Second Semester 
Business Administration 304 
Business Cycles and 
Business Measurements 
Business Administration 306 
Business Law 
Business Administration 310 
Credits and Collections 
Government “$069 <a: ee 
American National Government 
Hlectivieltc 3. tee eo ee ee 


eocecenewecs 


SENIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 315 __......... (3-0) 
Insurance 

Business Administration 325 ............ (3-0) 
Retailing 

Business Administration 418 ............ (3-0) 
Corporation Finance 

ene lish 03) ee ee ee (1-2) 


Speaking for Professional Men 
NO CULV Grn ne os een er 


Business Administration 420 
Principles of Investment 

Business Administration 422 ............ 
Personnel Problems of Industry 

Business Administration 435 
Salesmanship 

Electiviescc sees oe ee Sea ae 


eccccscecece 


NOTE: The following’ courses are suggested electives: 


Business Administration 308 —__......... (3-0) 
Law of Private Corporations 

Business Administration 316. -........... (2-0) 
Office Management 

Business Administration 320 ............ (3-0) 
Life Insurance 

Business Administration 322 __.__..... (3-0) 
Property Insurance 

Business Administration 327 ............ (2-3) 
Intermediate Accounting 

Business Administration 328 ............ (2-3) 
Intermediate Accounting 

Business Administration 329 _..__...... (3-0) 
Cost Accounting 

Business Administration 344 ........... (3-0) 
Marketing Problems 

Business Administration 427 ........... (3-0) 


Insurance Law 


Oo WO wo wo Ww Ww WwW DO WwW 


Business Administration 428 
Real Estate Titles and 
Conveyances 

Business Administration 433 
Business Management 

Business Administration 436 
Sales Management 

Economics 318 
Economics of Labor 

Economics 412 
Public Finance 

Economics 424 
Economics of Transportation 

English 371 
Great Books 

Geography 204 
Economic Geography 


eecccesneene 


For a Major in 
INSURANCE 


The insurance industry is seeking an increasing number of college grad- 
uates for positions as agents, agency managers, underwriters, claim adjusters, 
payroll auditors, safety engineers, and executives. The insurance field includes 
life, property, and casualty insurance, and corporate suretyship. The curricu- 
lum in insurance is designed to provide the specialized training for students 
who plan to enter this field, whether on their own account, with insurance 
companies, or with business or industrial concerns. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 124) 


129 
Credit 
(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
(2-0) 2 
(3-0) 3 
6 

17 

(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
9 

18 

(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Business Administration 205. ............ (3-0) 3 
Marketing 
Business Administration 227 ............ (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 
Beonomiics (203% ire sisece neces eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
English: 203.0522 eae ee eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
Psychology 6303) gone re eee eee (3-0) 3 
Psychology for Technical Students 
Bléctive?: 4.2.52 4 es ee Bee ee ees 1 
Physical Education 201 ...........00..........- (0-2) R 
17 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 303 
Statistical Method 

Business Administration 305 
Business Law 

Business Administration 322 
Property Insurance 

Economics 311 
Money and Banking 

Pilectives.(. 25. cee 


Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 228 ............ (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 
Business Administration 315. ............ (3-0) 3 
Insurance 
Economics 204° :..22i.cc linac (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
English® 2100.24.32. (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 
Electivecc 2203). 6h ee eee 4 
Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 
Business Administraticn 304 ............ (3-0) 3 
Business Cycles and Business 
Measurements 
Business Administration 306 ............ (3-0) 3 
Business Law 
Business Administration 320 ....:....... (3-0) 3 
Life Insurance 
English “3010 oe ee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 
Blective icc ccc ieccrecteate caste ties. eee 6 
18 


SENIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 324 
Casualty Insurance 
and Suretyship 
Or 
Business Administration 437 
Applied Life Insurance 
Business Administration 418 
Corporation Finance 
Business Administration 435 
Salesmanship 
Business Administration 440 
Real Estate Fundamentals 
English 403 #2132 eee ee (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Blective 222-5 We wie ee eee 


_ 
S| es bs i) i) oO i) 


Business Administration 420 ............ (3-0) 
Principles of Investment 

Business Administration 422. ............ (3-0) 
Personnel Problems of Industry 

Business Administration 427 ............ (3-0) 
Insurance Law 

Government. 306 3:.2222.2225..22. (3-0) 


American National Government 
Hlective:i3 3 eee eee 


NOTE: The following courses are suggested electives: 


Business Administration 208 ............ (3-0) 
Advertising 

Business Administration 308 ........... (3-0) 
Law of Private Corporations 

Business Administration 310 ............ (2-0) 
Credits and Collections 

Business Administration 312 ............ (2-0) 
Statistical Charts and Graphs 

Business Administration 316. ............ (2-0) 
Office Management 

Business Administration 327 ............ (2-3) 
Intermediate Accounting 

Business Administration 329 ............ (3-0) 


Cost Accounting 


Oo. @.N me N-.w 69 


Business Administration 403 ............ (3-0) 
Income Tax 

Business Administration 428 __........ (3-0) 
Real Estate Titles 
and Conveyances 

Business Administration 436. ............ (3-0) 
Sales Management 

Business Administration 442 —........... (3-0) 
Real Estate Practice 

Industrial Engineering 401 ................ (3-0) 


Survey of Industrial Engineering 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES ol 


For a Major in 
MARKETING 


The field of marketing is diversified in the scope of its opportunities. 
Typical of the fields in which expansion is taking place is retail merchandis- 
ing. Its major departments include store management, buying, publicity, mer- 
chandise planning, research, and personnel work. Market research will make 
increased demands upon those able to furnish management with the data 
necessary to keep abreast of marketing changes, to eliminate wasteful mar- 
keting methods, and to develop new products. The field of sales administra- 
tion requires an ever-increasing number of individuals qualified to recruit, se- 
lect, and train selling personnel. Also in this area lie the important functions 
of establishing sales territories, setting sales quotas, and sales costing. Per- 
sonal selling is a field offering many opportunities for employment. In the 
field of advertising a student may gain added proficiency by electing adver- 
tising courses taught in the Department of Journalism. 


By careful selection of electives, a student can specialize in one of the 
different fields of marketing or gain general knowledge in anticipation of 
starting his own business. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 124) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Business Administration 205. ............(3-0) 3 Business Administration 208 ............ (3-0) 3 
Marketing Advertising 

Business Administration 227 ............ (3-3) 4 Business Administration 228 ............ (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting Principles of Accounting 

RMeconomics’® 203 s8-25 28 ee (3-0) 3 Business Administration 303 ............ (3-3) 4 
Principles of Economics Statistical Method 

1 Oy cha WIS WAT eee See A eee Be Oe (2-0) 2 Economics +2042 tee ees rete (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Principles of Economics 

Geography 20422 oe ee ee: (3-0) 3 PnP lishin2 1 Oe eee er ea (2-0) 2 
Economic Geography Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 .........0...0000.2..... (0-2) R 

16 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 

Business Administration 206 ............ (2-0) 2 Business Administration 304 ............ (3-0) 3 
Purchasing and Control Business Cycles and Business 
of Materials Measurements 

Business Administration 305 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 306. ............ (3-0) 3 
Business Law Business Law 

Business Administration 325 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 315. ............ (3-0) 3 
Retailing Insurance 

IRICOTIOMICS 8.51 Loree ees theseeeeaac eens (3-0) 3 Psychology ¢ 8038 i.3:22c:-sete Seer (3-0) 3 
Money and Banking Psychology for Technical Students 

LOA Hed PT ie AG UN Ie ees Ee eee Mae Beene ia a, Se (3-0) 3 Electivens seat Yea ae ae 6 
Writing for Professional Men — 

1 OL RR ye A ie i Ne age an neem 4 18 

18 


SENIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 418 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 344 ............ (3-0) 3 
Corporation Finance Marketing Problems 

Business Administration 435. ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 422 ............ (3-0) 3 
Salesmanship Personnel Problems of Industry 

Business Administration 445 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 436 ............ (3-0) 3 
Marketing Research Sales Management 

Biriglishye 403 ceca te ce eet haceors (1-2) 2 Government 306  _0.2..........eeccceccecceeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men American National Government 

Electives 2) ee eee ee 6 Wlective cect ee Ake ee eivca en tiaes eansnn 5 

17 17 


2 
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2 
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Business Administration 456 ............ (0-2) 
Applied Salesmanship 

Journalism 205 (3.2:.0.02:....54... eee (2-3) 
Principles of Typography 

Rural Sociology 311 ........................-..--- (3-0) 


Social Psychology 


1S 
NOTE: Six hours of electives are to be selected from the following: 
Business Administration 310 ............ (2-0) 
Credits and Collections 
Business Administration 318 ............ (3-0) 
Wholesale Merchandising 
Business Administration 446. ............ (2-0) 
Marketing Industrial Products 
Business Administration 447 ............ (3-0) 


Advertising Procedures 


For a Major in 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
The curriculum in personnel administration provides training for employ- 


ment in the personnel departments of industrial concerns, public institutions, 
and governmental agencies, especially those agencies concerned with employer 


—employee relations. 


1 


In recents years employer—employee relations have 


become a major problem of business and society, with the result that there is 
an increasing demand for qualified college graduates to work in this import- 


ant field. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 124) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Business Administration 205. ............ (3-0) 3 
Marketing 
Business Administration 227 ............ (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting 
Business Administration 316 ............ (2-0) 2 
Office Management 
Bicomomiiess 203. cree ccsn eas cee eecaeetreanazecee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Birglish 02.03 tence cs coc see eee wet occa tes aceaee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
Psychology’ = 303 j2...2- <5 ost ee (3-0) 3 
Psychology for Technical Students 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 


Business Administration 303 ............ (3-3) 
Statistical Method 

Business Administration 306 ............ (3-0) 
Business Law 

English: 3017222 Ry eee eee (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 

Government 306.4 -.2c2e eee (3-0) 


American National Government 
Elective.ssiiiin ee eee 


SENIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 423 ............ (3-0) 
Personnel Policies and Techniques 
Business Administration 435. ............ (3-0) 

Salesmanship 
Economics: 435; (e2tecccsesesetceeeet oe ae La (3-0) 
Economics of Collective Bargaining 
English 403 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Journalisnt 1321e4 2s ee ee ee (2-2) 
Industrial Journalism 
Hlectivie 2s ee a ie eee ret ee 


3 


Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 228 ............ (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 
Business Administration 305. ............ (3-0) 3 
Business Law 
Business Administration 315. ............ (3-0) 3 
Insurance 
Economics: »:204. 6.4225. eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
English 210° eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science .................... 0-3) 1 
Physical Education 202 ................----..-- (0-2) R 
16 
Business Administration 304 ............ (3-0) 3 
Business Cycles and Business 
Measurements 
Business Administration 418 ............ (3-0) 3 
Corporation Finance 
Business Administration 422 ........... (3-0) 3 
Personnel Problems of Industry 
Ecotiomi¢s; 318 > 22.::2:..28 2. eee -0) 3 
Economics of Labor 
Blectivée.23:22 Be A ee 6 
18 
Beonomies’ 43 %2.0 43 eee (2-0) 2 
Government and Labor Relations 
Industrial Education 328 .................. (3-0) 3 
Industrial Accident Prevention 
Psychology) 403>2332.... 2's ee (3-0) 3 
Industrial Psychology 
Wlectivesis2s.k iota ee ee eS 9 
17 
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NOTE: The following courses are suggested electives: 


Business Administration 208  ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 436. ............ (3-0) 3 
Advertising Sales Management 

Business Administration 320 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 463 ............ (2-0) 2 
Life Insurance Employee Supervision 

Business Administration 322. ............ (3-0) 3 Economics to Ogee tee eee (3-0) 3 
Property Insurance Economic Development of the 

Business Administration 420 ............ (3-0) 3 United States 
Principles of Investment Industrial Education 406 .................... (2-0) 2 

Business Administration 433 ............ (3-0) 3 Vocational Guidance 
Business Management Industrial Engineering 401 ................ (3-0) 3 


Survey of Industrial Engineering 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Two departments in the School of Arts and Sciences provide programs of 
study which prepare students for certification as teachers in secondary schools. 
In the Department of Education and Psychology a student may prepare him- 
self for teaching one of the usual secondary school subject matter fields. 
In the Department of Health and Physical Education a student may prepare 
himself for coaching athletics and teaching physical education in the secondary 
school. Normally the student will follow a program leading to the Bachelor 
of Science degree, but an alternative program is available to the student who 
desires to obtain a Bachelor of Arts degree. The Department of Education 
and Psychology also offers teachers, principals, supervisors, and administra- 
tors an opportunity to add to their professional preparation in advanced un- 
dergraduate and graduate courses. 


The Placement Office of the College, with the special cooperation of the 
School of Arts and Sciences, endeavors to assist graduates and students of the 
College in securing suitable teaching positions and to assist boards of educa- 
tion and other officials in securing teachers. While no one is assured of a 
position, every reasonable effort will be made to place all worthy candidates 
registered for this service. Information obtained from professors and others 
is confidential. No charge is made for this service. 


EDUCATION 


The Department of Education and Psychology offers teacher education 
programs for teaching in secondary schools leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science. The degree of Bachelor of Arts will require 
12 hours of modern language. Students desiring to teach in the public schools 
may choose to major either in the Department of Education and Psychology 
or in a subject-matter area such as biology or mathematics. 


Candidates preparing for work in the teacher education fields should se- 
lect their courses under the guidance of the departmental advisor. Students 
beginning their teacher education program after September 1, 1955, will be 
eligible to receive the provisional certificate upon completing the require- 
ments for the Bachelor’s degree and being recommended by the Department 
to the Texas Education Agency. The Department of Education and Psychol- 
ogy also offers advanced undergraduate and graduate courses in partial prep- 
aration for certification at the professional level as master teachers, visiting 
teachers, counselors, supervisors, principals, and superintendents. 


Students majoring in the Department of Education and Psychology or 
working toward the provisional or the professional certificate will be assigned 
an advisor who will counsel with the student during his teacher education pro- 
gram. The minimum requirements for the provisional certificate include (1) 
6 semester hours of pre-professional work in education and psychology, (2) 
12 semester hours of professional work in education and psychology, (3) 6 
semester hours in supervised teaching, (4) 42 to 48 semester hours in teaching 
areas or fields of specialization, (5) not less than 45 semester hours of gen- 
eral education, and (6) the completion of requirements for the Bachelor’s de- 
gree. To meet the requirements for the professional certificate, the student 
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must have at least three years teaching experience and must have completed 
an approved program of at least 30 semester hours of graduate work beyond 
the Bachelor’s degree requirements. 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING WITH 
A MAJOR IN EDUCATION 


he 


ii: 


ILE 


IV. 


VI, 


General: Wducation:...2.3 204.0 Bee 5 a ee 60 hours 
Biological’ Selence-.2 kk ee ee ee 6 hours 
HiCOnOMICS.2a ented cdeccens cess tasceraeerten tea ee ne ee 3 hours 
Englishs:.24.. ea oe, See cee eee ree 13 hours 
General. Psychologyc ia sinh ks ee eee 3 hours 
Government. 220 OF ee ee er eee eee 6 hours 
History oe eo es ae en cea ie eee ee 6 hours 
Mathematicssirc he eee ee eee 6 hours 
Physical’ Kducationio@...2.2-. ae eee 6 hours 
Physical Science: 25.5 ae aoe ace ee ee ee 8 hours 
Rural Bocioloeya cree ee 3 hours 


Plans of Specialization 


Plan 1. The student must complete at least 24 hours of concentration 
in a subject-matter area identified with a field of teaching in the sec- 
ondary schools and a minimum of 18 semester hours in a second subject- 
matter area. 


Plan 2. The student may complete at least 48 hours of concentration in 
a subject-matter field. 


The student must complete one of the plans of specialization from the 
following fields: biology, chemistry, business administration, economics, 
English, geography, government, history, journalism, mathematics, mod- 
ern language, physics. The exact courses involved will be chosen with 
the guidance of the student’s advisor and the approval of the head of 
the department concerned. 


Pre-Professional -Education:....2 uct) Sea ee eee 6 hours 
Introductory Education. 44... ee ee 3 hours 
Educational: Psychology. ances eee 3 hours 

Professional 'Fdueation:.. A050 eee eee 12 hours 
Secondary school (Metnods.... sea a ee eee 3 hours 
Adolescent: Psy chologye-. see ee eee 3 hours 
History and Philosophy of Secondary Education........... 3 hours 
secondary school Cyubriculumi (2, eaten ees 3 hours 

Professional Laboratory -ixperiences.... 202 ee 6 hours 


Professional laboratory experiences consist of actual and direct contacts 
with youth in school, home, and community. They include observations 
made in connection with courses in psychology, instructional methods, 
and curriculum and testing. They also include participation in teaching 
activities during which the student accepts the direct responsibility for 
the success of a group of youth in a school situation. This experience 
will be given during the student’s senior year upon the completion of 
the pre-professional and professional requirements in the teacher educa- 
tion program and satisfactory progress in the plan of specialization. 
Application for enrollment in supervised teaching must be made upon 
the recommendation of the student’s advisor. 


Professional (Mlectivess.0 wt al 2 ee ee ee ee 6 hours 
The student will be required to take 6 hours of professional work in the 
field of education or psychology or the equivalent upon the recommen- 
dation and approval of the student’s advisor. These experiences will be 
peso toward meeting the need of students preparing for special areas 
of work. 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


VII. Electives 
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Electives to satisfy the requirements of a teacher education program to 


make a total of 137 semester hours. 


the consent of the advisor. 


Curriculum in 


These hours will be chosen with 


EDUCATION 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Bolo Svan k Ol ee eed eee (2-3) 3 Biology 2107s eee ee ee (2-3) 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry. lO fee Soo ee ee (3-3) 4 Chemistry “1020, 6 43 2 ee es (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
English) OSes eee ee ee: (3-0) 3 Englishy 1042.23.23 oe eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
HIStorys LOD ee eee ee, (3-0) 3 History 0106 feo ee ent (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics 101 or 102 .............0.......... (3-0) 3 Mathematics 103 —.............2.2.cecceeeeeeeeee ee (3-0) 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 Or 
Physical Education 101 _.........2...0000...... (0-2) R Mathematics #1100. (3-0) 3 
—_— Survey Course in Mathematics 
17 Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
Elective: 633 re oe 2 ee oe 1 
Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Mawtation alo) wc erie eee (3-0) 3 Economics 920d) ei ee ee (3-0) 3 
An Introduction to Education Principles of Economics 
ong lish) 203: Pee Ae ce ee eee (2-0) English (elective)  ...........0..0...00:...-------- (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
Or Psy choloe yira 0 Magee et eee (3-0) 3 
irre ltshiae2 LOW eecses ee eee ee ee (2-0) 2 Educational Psychology 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Electives cer fee eee ee 7 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
PSV CHOLOG VEO 07 os ee eet eee (3-0) 3 — 
General Psychology 17 
LC OURV Soccer cence shee eeccee ee e 8 
Physical Education 201 ......................-. (0-2) R 
17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Bidtucationraa let: so eee ees (3-0) 3 Government 307  .......2.......22.2...cceeeeeeeeeeee (3-0) 
Secondary School Methods State and Local Government 
Government 306 ................---ccccceseseseeee-eee (3-0) 3 Psy chologys¢ 323 ioe eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government Psychology of Adolescence 
Physical Education 213 .....................-.- (3-0) 3 Rural Sociology 206 (.............002.02.. (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Health and Social Institutions and 
Physical Education Processes 
BL CCEULV Ome ee nn ech e tecate st aarteee eters 9 lective eee ee ere 9 
18 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Education (42) 2a 80 sec Bie ae ee: (3-0) 3 Education (4 25:2 eee eee (2-12) 6 
History and Philosophy Supervised Student Teaching 
of Education Education® 4273.3 eee (3-0) 3 
Biducs thom 04260 cee eee (3-0) 3 Principles of Guidance 
Tests and Measurements Englishs402 ee ee nee (1-2) 2 
Pducation 4445 205 eo ee ee (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
Secondary School Curriculum Blec tives rr coh: Are a ee ded ae 3 
Health Education 415. ........................ (3-0) 3 — 
Secondary School Health Education 14 


Blectivecsni sie ee ee eed 


18 


NOTES: 1. In choosing electives, the student should keep in mind the requirements of his sub- 
ject-matter area of teaching specialization. 
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2. With the consent of the student’s advisor, the following substitutions may be made 
in the program outlined above: 


(1) Biological Sciences. A minimum of 6 hours of biological science is required. 
For Biology 101 and 107, students may substitute Biology 115 (3-3) and Biol- 
ogy 330 (2-0) or Biology 337 (2-0). 


(2) Physical Science. A minimum of 8 hours of physical science is required. For 
Chemistry 101 and 102, students may substitute Physics 201 (3-3) and 202 (38-3), 
or select 8 hours from these courses: Chemistry 106 (3-3), Physics 211 (3-3), 
Geology 205 (3-3), and Geography 203 (3-3). 


3. The English elective in the sophomore year should be chosen from literature courses. 
Students planning to teach English in the secondary schools may substitute for 
English 203 or 210 a 3-hour English course chosen with the consent of the advisor. 
If a student writes unsatisfactorily, he may be required to take an additional 
course in writing, such as English 301. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Bachelor’s degree is granted students majoring in the Department of 
Health and Physical Education who complete the prescribed program of studies 
in professional education, physical education, and general education, and es- 
tablish a teaching minor in one of the usual secondary school subject matter 
fields (See above). The choice of a teaching minor may be made only with 
the approval of the Head of the Department of Health and Physical Education. 


Upon completion of the prescribed curriculum and recommendation to the 
Texas Education Agency, the student will be eligible for (1) the All-Grade 
Level Certificate in Health and Physical Education and (2) Secondary School 


Certificate. 


Curriculum in 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biolorye Uli eee ee (2-3) 3 Biology 107 ‘02.252 ca Se eee (2-3) 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
English’ 1032-55. cot ei en eee -0) 3 Education 121) <....2:..5...2.2—. ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric An Introduction to Education 
History 9.05 ee en sea eee (3-0) 3 Eriglish °104¢.28....42%. 3.0: (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics: LOU) vaxcacec- totes. ccs cekecceseeeoes (3-0) 3 History. .106 5 0.0003.s..222. eee (3-0) 3 
Algebra History of the United States 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Rural Sociology 205  ............cccccccccceccoce (3-0) 3 Science! 2....2:35.0483 ate nce eee (3-3) 4 
Principles of Sociology Fllee tiv 6.2.2 83s etcbicdeeceonics tess 2. caacd 1 
Physical Education 101] ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
16 18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biology = 2193 eee ee (2-3) 3 Biology*220 222000. eee (223) aes 
Mammalian Anatomy Physiology and Hygiene 
Biology: 2257 vote eee ee ee (2-0) 2 Economics 203) -..2.5:.........1.... ee (3-0) 3 
Personal and Public Health Principles of Economics 
English} 203552. a3 ee es (2-0) 2 English 210 22 Ee Eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Government? S06) 2) eee (3-0) 3 Government 307° 2..25...5.... ee 3-0) 3 
American National Government State and Local Government 
Military or Air Science ....................-- (0-3) 1 Health Education 216. ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 211 .......................- (1-3) 2 First Aid 
Physical Education Activities Military or Air Science. .................... (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 213. ...................... (3-0) 3 Physical Education 317 ........................ (1-3) 2 
Introduction to Health and Coaching of Football 
Physical Education Physical Education 325. ....................-... (2-0) 2 
Physical Education 221. ...................... (2-0) 2 Outdoor Activities 
Safety Education Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 ...................... (0-2) R _ 
_— 17 
18 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Health Education 415. ........................ (3-0) 3 Health Education 218 -..0.00.....0.00........ (1-3) 2 
Secondary School Health Athletic Injuries 
Education Health Education 421. .........0000000000.0... (3-0) 3 
Physical Education 316 ..................0..... (3-0) 3 Elementary School Health 
Secondary School Physical Education 
Education Physical Education 315 ........................ (3-0) 3 
Physical Education 427 ........0.00............ (3-0) 3 Elementary School Physical 
Remedial Exercises Education 
PRVCholog yn 301 Gelert eens eee cee ee (3-0) 3 Psychology 307i. ee oe ec cee eee (3-0) 3 
Educational Psychology Child Growth and Development 
IBTeCtiviewe ce pe ee eee yes eee 6 lective cic te ee ee ne ee 6 
18 17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Education (elective?) 0..2......022.22.0.00.-- (3-0) 3 Physical Education 423. ...................... (3-0) 3 
Brig iish 64.03 ae ee ek ee (1-2) 2 Administration of Health and 
Speaking for Professional Men Physical Education 
Physical Education 425 .....0.....0.00....... (3-0) 3 Physical Education 450 ........................ (2-12) 6 
Tests and Measurements Directed Teaching 
WER MCNOLOR Vcore eee cit os tooth (3-0) 3 Elective: .2-00 0 Fos oP ase ee 6 
Psychology of Adolescence — 
1 D4 Ps hi ea a Od ee Nee Sr 7 15 
18 


NOTES: 1. Students may select any one of the following: Chemistry 106, Geography 203, 
Geology 205, Physics 211. 


2. History 325, 326 may be substituted for History 105, 106. 


3. Electives in Education may be chosen from any one of the following: Education 


421, 427, 437. 


SCIENCE 


Science programs in the School of Arts and Sciences are administered by 
the following departments: Biology, Chemistry, Oceanography and Meteorol- 
ogy, and Physics. 


The several curricula in science are planned for those students whose in- 
terests and abilities he in the direction of seeking scientific truths and rela- 
tions previously unknown or not understood in the world about us and of 
bringing these truths to bear on problems affecting the well-being of man- 
kind. Because many students do not discover the nature of their interests or 
abilities until they have followed a curriculum in agriculture or engineering 
for a year or more, the curricula in science are so arranged that a student 
may change to science with a minimum of loss in semester hour credit. 


The curricula are designed to serve the following purposes: 


1. To prepare students for research in basic science, usually after further 
study at the graduate level. 


2. To prepare teachers of science in secondary schools and other insti- 
tutions of learning. 


3. To provide the necessary undergraduate foundation for students plan- 
ning to study medicine or kindred fields. 


4. To afford a broad scientific training for students who desire it before 
entering some field of applied science in industry or government serv- 
ice. 
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Curricula in 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(For Majors in Botany, Entomology, Microbiology, and Zoology) 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biolog ysl Oi ccc tte lees (2-3) Biology :°108. 82:42 25 Livteaccccs eeceee eee 2-3) 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
Ghemistry 101 2 oe cae (3-3) 4 Chemistry 1025.55 :icscer.ceencs nee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
I DY TY ca BE] a We KS agi ah lh eh ala Rd EN oe Ie (3-0) 3 English 1040 cj ciee ceiccsteeress tee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
WU ispor vig 1 Ob ec ecko ietecgecaes Senet eee (3-0) 3 History. “106.2225 eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics 101 or 102 ......0.00000000...... (3-0) 3 Mathematics 103 i203. eee 3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 .......................- (0-2) R Blectiv en. oiiscct Ancien eee 1 
_ Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 12 
18 
For a Major in 
BOTANY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See above) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biologywl0l ias.5...acee eee (2-S)ieeo Biology 102) 25.22.0000 eee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Gremist ry i216 eosk pacscccons casooresterecesctaters (2-6) 4 Biology 327 ¢i.5.S 6 oie eee (2-3) 3 
Quantitative Analysis Fundamental Plant Morphology 
ing lish ss 03) .cc oe pee ae nae (2-0) 2 Chemistry «217: | 3.2:4-2.- oe (2-6) 4 
Introduction to Literature Quantitative Analysis 
Mathematics 104 2 oircsccccsentnstp eee (3-0) 3 English ‘210 %..... 2S eee (2-0) . 2 
Analytic Geometry Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Physics ¢2010 is a ee eee (3-3) 4 Physics: ‘20255... 2S see (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
iz 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Biola sy Wo. OG reece ee ere eccteees otters (2-4) 8 Chemistry °302. 3.53... (3-3) 4 
Introductory Microbiology Organic Chemistry 
Chemistry/* 301 iio ee eee ee (3-3) 4 Genetics: 801) 20. .0420c5 ee (3-2) 4 
Organic Chemistry Genetics 
Geograpliy #20372 eee (3-3) 4 Modern Language 0 20.2.cue eee (3-0) 3 
Physical Geography French or German 
Modern Language .......................--0000----- (3-0) 3 Plant Physiology and 
French or German Pathology 7313) 2:12: 2adiacks ae (2-3) 3 
Blectivect ree ee ene ee eee 3 Introduction to Plant Physiology 
— Electivei..22..4.00 3 3 3 
17 _ 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Biology "453 232) i ee eee (2=3) 3 Biology’ 482° 2 a. tet ee (1-0) 1 
Plant Anatomy Seminar in Biology 
Biology 481" C3 ee ee (1-0) 1 Biology (Botany elective) ...................... 3 
Seminar in Biology English=403 (22.4. 232 32 ee eee (1-2) 2 
Economics) 203 nce ee (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
Principles of Economics Genetics 406)... Ve ee (2-3) 3 
Government 306 22.........2..2..2eeeeeeceeeeeeee-- (3-0) 3 Biometry—Experimental 
American National Government Technique 
Modern Language .................-.....s00eeeee--- (3-0) 3 Modern Language ......................--0eee00----- (3-0) 3 
French or German French or German 
Electives ose a eee 4 Electives. 5:2 ees. ees 5 
17 17 
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For a Major in 
ENTOMOLOGY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 1388) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Bolo 2 Van Ors 8 ccccee eee ee ass (2-3) 0s Biology 206 fee ee Ss (2-4) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Introductory Microbiology 
Pio basin | 2 abe e ee ee ee ee (3-0) 3 ECONOMICS 1 203s et ee eos cee eae (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Principles of Economics 
Pt OrmOLOD Ve 20 Ls cers cee eres eee cee ceases (2-2) 3 Englishe2sl0r 202) eee ee (3-0) 3 
General Entomology Survey of English Literature 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
Modern Language}? ..00...............2...c00eeee (3-0) 3 Modern Language? ........00..00000.00...0020---- (3-0) 3 
Pevercsern (Perec eer Sood ae Ne (3-3) 4 PeAVRICS =. 0 2a es re ee ts (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 .......0...00000000..... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ......................-- (0-2) R 
17 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
GHeMIStLVT oO Ls it cee ee ee (3-3) 4 Chemistry7302)a0 02 oka ee ee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
Emtomologverc0li) 40 ee een (2-3) 3 English, 301 ts aot eee ee (3-0) 3 
Systematic Entomology Writing for Professional Men 
En tOMOlLO Sys B05 20 fa csesccecssecticoceass-2--- (2-3) 3 Entomology 302) 25 ..-.ccccssseecesd.cclsendedeseosees (2-3) 83 
Insect Morphology Systematic Entomology 
Modern Language? .............0220.2...200------- (3-0) 3 Entomologyn:306e 25 sees Q2=3) ena 
1 OTOL Oe ere en ee a eee oo ene 3 Insect Physiology 
— Modern Language! _.....000.000....0002--..020---- (3-0) 3 
16 Electives ode ae a ee ey 2 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
TOYA CVS tt 2 UB I ie ee rhe ec aon, (1-2) 2 Entomology, 1025 eee (2-3) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Agricultural Pests 
Pe NcOnOLOg yy PLO ee ee tee (2-3) 3 Entomology 2424 0. ee (2-3) 3 
Principles of Insect Control Insect Ecology 
Entomology 423 ee: eA ee eer (2-3) 3 Genetics. 301s. eiet at oe ee ee (3-2) 4 
Comparative Anatomy of Genetics 
Arthropods Government (1306) oe ercsce ences scones secese (3-0) 3 
Plant Physiology and American National Government 
LEEDE NY fos et | Og ee ee ee eile (2-3) 3 WLOCEI Ve see et ae ee ee ee ee ea ae 4 
Plant Pathology — 
EO CELY Core eee eae tec cartna eataae aectaeecereerees 6 17 
17 
NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement’’, page 115. 
2. Science electives should usually be selected from the following courses: 
La yiel Mey ace 8 PALS Peete pee ee ae ee eee AER Ne (2-3) 3 Biology, 436 20 hs oe (3-3) 4 
Taxonomy of Flowering Plants Animal Parasitology 
BiOlo ry se oct eo ee ee (2-4) 3 Genetics:406 2. Ste eee (223) 3 
Comparative Anatomy of Biometry—Experimental 
Vertebrates Technique 
BOLO RV 2 EB ape ee creer eee ere noes (2-4) 3 Plant Physiology and 
Comparative Anatomy of Pathology.7/313:00 222 2 ee, oe (2-3) 3 
Vertebrates - Introduction to Plant Physiology 
RIOLO DH) AOS ee erie eee ee taeeemneceenee (O=5) ame Wildlife Management 401 ...................- (2-2) 3 
General Physiology General Mammalogy 
BOLO yeh Sy ec ceraee ee esate hagtotieeseies (3-3) 4 


Advanced Invertebrate Zoology 
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For a Major in 
MICROBIOLOGY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 1388) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biolomysnel ON ete esc ree eens (2-3) 3 Biology 206) yee eee (2-4) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Introductory Microbiology 
GhHemIStr ys 2) 6 oo cenet creates come cccteetereer ee 2-6) 4 Chemistry. (301 22:55... eee (3-3) 4 
Quantitative Analysis Organic Chemistry 
Beno lish 2 10 vos eee crc eecarceee ese (2-0) 2 Economics 203. ............... Lcloatcanstvoreseet ens (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Principles of Economics 
Mathematics 104° oot Sere ee (3-0) 3 English 231) or 232" 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Analytic Geometry Survey of English Literature 
Military or Air Science ....................-.-- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .....................--- (0-3) 1 
IPRYVSi¢es6 620 Lin eet tree (3-3) 4 Physics *2020 S52 c2o-coctesceeeee eee (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 .............0.....00.-- (0-2) R 
17 18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Biology (Microbiology elective)? .......... Biology (Microbiology elective)? .......... 4 
Chemistry. 302.222.5430 eee (323) ed: Chemistry 207. 2 eee (2-6) 4 
Organic Chemistry Quantitative Analysis 
Government) 306) [3 eee (3-0) 3 Liberal (Arts?) 2.):.-25.-. 4082 eee 3 
American National Government Modern Language’ ...0.-2cii-c---seee (3-0) 3 
Modern + Languages) eee (3-0) 3 French, German, or Russian 
French, German, or Russian Blecttivesac3 cet oe ee 3 
Elective Ss e4 2 eee 3 Lm 
a 17 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 .......... (3-6) 5 Biology  ~482>.6i.hicede eee (1-0) 1 
Veterinary Physiological Seminar in Biology 
Chemistry Biology (Microbiology elective) .......... 4 
Biology 7148 a Pree eee ec eee .(1-0) 1 English’: 403 2.22.32 eee (1-2) 2 
Seminar in Biology Speaking for Professional Men 
Biology (Microbiology elective)? .......... 4 Genetics’ $301-..4..-3.. 32 (3-2) 4 
Modern Language .0..............cccccccscceoes. (3-0) 3 Genetics 
French, German, or Russian Modern: Langtlage™ 3.22.22. ee (3-0) 3 
Blective eran ests eter te eee eres — 3 French, German, or Russian 
— Elective. 1c)oc0ecsicicakicetticssasesee eee 3 
16 — 
17 


NOTES: 1. Microbiology electives may be satisfied by Biochemistry and Nutrition 430; Biology 


3827, 353, 483, 488, 457, 608, 630, 647; Dairy Science 320, 


826; Genetics 406; Plant 


Physiology and Pathology 314. Selections should be made with the aid of the 


student’s advisor. 


2. Liberal Arts elective may be satisfied by Liberal Arts 301, 304, or 201 and 811. 


For a Major in 


ZOOLOGY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 138) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Biology 101222. ace (2-3) 
General Botany of Seed Plants 
Biology ..217 2 ee ee ea (2-4) 

Comparative Anatomy 
of Vertebrates 
English 212i ee eee (3-0) 
Shakespeare 
Military or Air Science ..................-.-- (0-3) 
Modern Language?! 02000...........cc.cceceeeee---- (3-0) 
Physics 7201-288 ee eee eee (3-3) 
College Physics 
Physical Education 201 ................0...---- (0-2) 


Biology 206: 2iccs ce. scaeesssece cs ee (2-4) 
Introductory Microbiology 
Biology: 21840..." eee (2-4) 


Comparative Anatomy 
of Vertebrates 


English’231 or (232) 222.2. (3-6) 
Survey of English Literature 

Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 

Modern Language? .....00............cssseeeee---- (3-0) 

Physics: 2202) )2 22cn neck cece eee (3-3) 
College Physics 

Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) 


o ow 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
é First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biology (Zoology elective) .....................- 3 Biology (Zoolegy elective) ..........2..0..2:.. 3 
SOA NY 8 9 ok) ) Ie Serer eeearee seer ee Ae (3-3) 4 Chemist ypy 3 02) es itr cccceesee trecteassaesonece (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
Genetics? 301. eA eee eee (3-2) 4 Government 306 ...............2....000---eeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
Genetics American National Government 
Modern Language?! .000222 eee (3-0) 3 Modern Language?! ..................ccs-ccceee- (3-0) 3 
GL OCEIV G28 e 38 ee) SN Ns ieee 3 Blectiy ete ee ee ea A 4 
17 17 
SENIOR YEAR 
SOLOS Veer A OL pee se ee PC (1-0) 1 Biology 482 os ks, See eee toctiesed (1-0) 1 
Seminar in Biology Seminar in Biology 
Biology (Zoology elective) .0....0.222..2.... 4 Biology (Zoology elective) .................. 4 
SC OTLOIUICS 2 20 Bier terete cee cacacc cee (3-0) 3 Electiy ei ae fe ee eh ee coe 12 
Principles of Economics pad 
1 DUR DAE] ec Us ree Se ye i ip i ae ed ee (1-2) 2 17 
Speaking for Professional Men 
POI@C UL VG ett ce tee ene ee 7 
17 


NOTES: 1. 


See “The Foreign Language Requirement’’, page 115. 


2. The elective hours in zoology must include 12 hours chosen from the following 
courses: Biology 343, 344, 422, 433, 434, 435, 436. 


3. Elective hours and the remaining hours required for the major should be selected 


from the following: 


wArehitecttre” 2055 Aicccscc-<feccsssacet esses es (0-6) 
Graphic Art 

Amchitecturelj 206. 22.55.25. 25 secscaccutesvceseseuces (0-6) 
Graphic Art 

AGS EUR a fa Al Mh ae ee ee eae (2-6) 
Quantitative Analysis 

Whemistry) 242 ee reereeedetee oc (3-3) 
Physical Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 406 ...................222...0.- (3-0) 
Sanitation and Public Health 

FUntomolory. ZOD serie ics cccetecscececlecdsacessases (2-2) 
General Entomology 

Entomology, 208, = 3.:-c.-.cstescnc tan (2-3) 
Veterinary Entomology 

ELNCOMOLORY 000) tee ae eeceecdss (2-3) 
Systematic Entomology 

BTLtOMOLOS yt BOO ee oe asco cence (2-3) 
Systematic Entomology Ct 

Bintontolory 105: 2.2 o.cekcsekiteeteoteecesee ees (2-3) 
Insect Morphology 

Entomolozy. 306. [20 See eee (2-3) 


Insect Physiology 


wo wow wo © ©6868 © te +» ND WV 


Genetics 5304 yr erase cea chetasoeeeseces (3-2) 
_- Plant Breeding 

Genetics s S062. Airs, er aera? (2-2) 
Animal Breeding 

Geneticss.406 trie ee ee ee (2-3) 
Biometry—Experimental 
Technique 

Geoloey 205 Sear S Saree eee (3-3) 
Elementary Geology 

Wildlife Management 201 .................... (3-0) 
Wildlife Conservation 
and Management 

Wildlife Management 311 .................... (2-3) 
Ichthyology 

Wildlife Management 315. .................. (2-3) 
Herpetology 

Wildlife Management 401 .................... (2-2) 
General Mammalogy 

Wildlife Management 402 .................... (2-2) 
General Ornithology 

Wildlife Management 403 .................... (2-3) 


Animal Ecology 


Studies Preparatory to 
MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, AND RELATED FIELDS 
Premedical and Predental Program 


4 
3 
3 


wo wo wo wo w 


Students planning to enter a school of medicine or dentistry without first 
taking a college degree should matriculate in the curriculum in science and 


take the following program: 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


BIOL OS Wp OTe neces oss ere er eeaees (2-3) 
Vertebrate Zoology 

GTROSIEIS GEN pat OU esse wu eee cesecsecenameee (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

) Dia ied CICS (at A eres ae ie ie SL aie See as (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

ET TStor yd Oh ceed cee econ eee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

MAC eMNATICN LOD roe ngecccteceet tee ee (3-0) 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science .....................---.- (0-3) 

Physical Education 101........... ee (0-2) 


*Strongly recommended for all zoology majors. 


3 


ar ee Aree as 


Bs 1OLOg ype O8 Bence coe eres  eaaceee (2-3) 
Invertebrate Zoology 
Ghemiistry =O Fick seercas coo eer ee eceeces (3-3) 


General Chemistry 
Relish, bO4 set eee eee tae serene (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 


HIStory gt OG wives re eee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics. 10307 .i....22ocecaccccciccccece-- (3-0) 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 

OW Yay bhi g eae heh Malay ei ie Rear nis nie NBs 

Physical Education 102 ......................-- (0-2) 


on wo wo > w 


—_— 
ol FS tet pet 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
LBS KT Cy co My (a PRR eel a emerme ie 5) ee To (2-4) 3 Biology \ 218) .2..akiiccciccsecteccssencecteeee (2-4) 8 
Comparative Anatomy forse 4 Comparative Anatomy 
of Vertebrates ' of Vertebrates 
Chemistry t-21 6 ie c.2nncs cectecseocacee casseeaita (2-6) 4 Chemistry SO] s:22..22s. cae (3-3) 4 
Quantitative Analysis Organic Chemistry 
Enolish 3212 dec eee eis (3-0) 3 Enelish” 237 Sor 232) <....ccc-c-1seee (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
Military or Air Science ....................-- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Modern Language ................::.c2ecceceeeeee-- (3-0) 3 Modern Language ..................c0..00000------- (3-0) 3 
Physics 201027. ces eer eee (3-3) 4 Physies.202 03 tr eee (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education) 202) 22... (0-2) R 
18 18 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Bioclowy” (elective)a22. een nena 3 Biolegy  , (elective) 222.22. 3 
Chemistry (8020 Sr 2s irk 2p cae (3-3) 4 Chemistry 342) o5 5 occeo tak eee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Economics)" ,208 9) ese eects eaten (3-0) 3 English® 403° i23..2 Aaa nee (1-2) 2 
Principles of Economics Speaking for Professional Men 
Government. 730602 (3-0) 3 Government? 307 » 2.32. eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government State and Local Government 
Modern Language _ .................-:........---- (3-0) 3 Modern “Language: .2. 2.25.2 ee (3-0) 3 
Psychology, 207 <r eeeee (3-0) 3 Elective..3 2 ee. eee 4 
General Psychology — 
— 19 
19 
NOTES: 1. Most students admitted to medical and dental schools in the United States have 


Business Administration 305. ............ (3-0) 


three or more years of pre-professional training. A large proportion hold college 
degrees. It is therefore recommended that students preparing to enter medical or 
dental schools plan to complete at least the foregoing three-year program. 


. Four years of college work with the receipt of the baccalaureate degree is the 


preferred preparation for medical and dental schools. Majors may be obtained in 
zoology (see page 140) or chemistry (see page 143), and also in physics, micro- 
biology, history English, and other subjects so long as the requirements for en- 
trance to the professional school are satisfied. 


- A student may qualify for the Bachelor of Science degree from the Agricultural 


and Mechanical College of Texas by completing the three-year premedical curricu- 
lum here and at least one year at a Class A medical school or dental school, with 
a minimum of 137 acceptable semester hours, subject to the usual grade point re- 
quirement. 


. Since courses in literature, language, history, and social sciences are not offered 


in medical or dental schools, leaders in medical education urge prospective medical 
and dental students to include much of such work in their preprofessional educa- 
tion. Some electives for the junior and senior years in line with this reeommenda- 
tion are: 


3 Liberal ‘Arts.301 .225...5 5) eae (3-0) 3 
Business Law Introduction to Philosophy 
English ®:2 03x eres erer ene eee (2-0) 2 Liberal! Arts: 304422222 See (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Philosophies of Life 
English s:21 0 48s ene eee (2-0) 2 Rural Sociology 205 -22..— =...) (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Logical Discourse ) Principles of Sociology 
PRET Prana t bien th aE a A. (3-0) 3 


English 371 


Great Books 


+ 
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Electives available in the sciences related to medicine are: 
Biology 206. ........... slopaddes fiaravtcadesiteetnces (2-4) 3 Biologyn\45 (eu. eee eee (2-6) 4 
: Introductory Microbiology Bacterial Ecology 
SAORI DLS RA ie tose thusrirhiessanssrateae eee teentoons (2-3) 3 Biology <:481 Qyts 28 hacen eee (1-0) 1 
: Histology Seminar in Biology 
SES Ca RCE. CEs ee SIR tet are Sawaal Sa (2-3) 3 Biology 2482 4e  e (1-0) 1 
é Embryology Seminar in Biology 
Biology Li ae eee Pe ne ee ee (1-6) 3 Cherise ty yaa.) Vantec ese ee (2-6) 4 
‘ Microtechnique Quantitative Analysis 
Biology 433 pe sacctnnis- came haar eeen ch ones ove (3-3) 4 Civil Engineering 406 ..........-.....0..........- (3-0) 3 
; General Physiology Sanitation and Public Health 
IGOR VRAD 4 eee eh eel Ae ee ee (223s Genetics 301 a ree (3-2) 4 
“ General Mammalian Physiology Genetics 
PSIOLO S94 SO oe cto coe csackcsechwecss ieee 3-3) 4 Physics #31043 2333 ee ee (2-2) 3 
Advanced Invertebrate Zoology Applications of Modern Physics 
Biology so Gere a ewe COS (3-3) 4 
Animal Parasitology 
Curricula in 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
(For Majors in Chemistry, Meteorology, and Physics) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Ae rer st hye Ol hd oor ncneccccccheksocescecalaceetvase (3-3) Chemistry 7 102/022 Se oe ee aa eee 3-3) 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
LCP Oy FUR peel ee at oe a (3-0) 3 Png lish 04 ee ere ee ee cece meee aces (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
WE IStory 53108 ee ec acectcbseese (3-0) 3 Mathemiaticesss 200 eee eee eeeeicctnteee ee (5-0) 5 
History of the United States Analytic Geometry and Calculus 
Mathematics “L026 0.2.0. kscckccccccccacscctecdescses (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Algebra Physics eal $i eee Sree eS Tee (3-3) 4 
Mathematics 103 2...............ccccccscsccseeee-- (3-0) 3 Mechanics and Heat 
Plane Trigonometry Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 = 
Physical Education 101 .................-...... (0-2) R 17 
17 
For a Major in 
CHEMISTRY 
For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See above) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
HigleeGinl teen Neto ate (3-3) 4 Chemistry 2: 247 yx ccccice cetera eee (2-6) 4 
Survey of Biology Quantitative Analysis 
WHEMISETY Hold GM week terse eaceeccacee ee eee (2-6) 4 Envlish $210 ts 2. tence eee ee ee (2-0) 2 
Quantitative Analysis Introduction to Logical Discourse 
OA EST CE 7 LR Yee ee See pi eR Soe Beetle (2-0) 2 FRIStory 1 OG Pest coset ee ee ee, 3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature History of the United States 
Mathematics. 210) Vite eee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 307 © ...222..-cceloieceeeenecee 3-0) 3 
Calculus Calculus 
Military or Air Science ......................(0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
pid vege fo LTO SC: Ie ae On gees Ae ene (3-3) 4 Phiysicsee 20 itn ee ret (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical Education 201 .........-.:-....----- (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ....................00- (0-2) R 
18 17 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry 230122) et ee ee ee (3-3) 4 Chemistry’ 302-5... (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
Ghemistry 323.9 cot ee eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry 324 8o 2 eee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Government’ 306 “<......-222 2 (3-0) 3 Chemistry (447 232... ee (1-6) 3 
American National Government Qualitative Organic Analysis 
Modern Language? .....................-::00------ (3-0) 3 Modern Language? ..................:c000cecee---- (3-0) 3 
French or German French or German 
Elective: eee ee ee ee 3 Elective... 33.2... ee 3 
17 ityg 
SENIOR YEAR 
Chemistry, 400 2.2...2 2. (1-6) 3 Chemistry © 448 “2.2 eee (2-3) 3 
Instrumental Methods of Analysis Electrochemistry 
Chemistry «481 («se ee eee (1-0) 1 Chemistry~ (elective) (2.24...) 4 
Seminar Economics 203 /v.2...2<3:katie eee (3-0) 3 
Chemistry (elective)  -....................00002----- 4 Principles of Economics 
English 30) 322-22 ae eee (3-0) 3 English? 401) 2. eee (0-2) 1 
Writing for Professional Men Public Speaking ¥ 
Modern Language? ..................00----seseses- (3-0) 3 Modern Language? ..................2.----se00--- (3-0) 3 
French or German French or German 
Blective.228:.5) ee ee 3 Elective..2. 22 eee 3 
17 17 
For classes graduating in 1959-60 and 1960-61 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Chemistry :/30ligeteea wee ee ee (EERD) 4! Chemistry, 302) >)... Wee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
Chemistry..323 2 eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry 3245 ccc2c8.3., ee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Government: 306 (=) a (3-0) 3 Chemistry 4479.2.2..03..2.02 ee (1-6) 3 
American National Government Qualitative Organic Analysis 
Modern Language? .............22......0.22000---- (3-0) 3 English? 210. 22:42.53..22202 (2-0) 2 
French or German Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Ellectiv@.ccc eee aeeae 3 Modern Language? .200.............0c.-cscccseeee (3-0) 3 
—_— French or German 
17 Elective... jccc.5.osiestecilciect eee 2 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Chemistry «4002.22.23 Se2 ee ee (1-6) 3 Chemistry: 448 3 eee (2-3) 3 
Instrumental Methods of Analysis Electrochemistry 
Chemistry 4810 2 ee ee ee (1-0) 1 Chemistry (elective) -.............0.000000200------- 4 
Seminar Economics: 203) \i2.c2--2.82-- suse (3-0) 3 
Chemistry (elective)  -....2......000..c.eeee eee 4 Principles of Economics 
English: 301 (523 ee eee ee (3-0) 3 English, 401 | 2..200.:. 2003.64 ee (0-2) 1 
Writing for Professional Men Public Speaking 
Modern Language? ...................-c-cccs0---- (3-0) 3 Modern Language}? ....W0.0.2.........cecceeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
French or German French or German 
Elective.2:2:. 343" eee 3 Electives...3. 3. oe eee 3 
ne 17 


NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement”, page 115. 


2. Chemistry electives in the senior year must be selected from the following courses: 


Chemistry $449 oes es (4-0) 
Energetics 
Chemistry #450722 eee (3-3) 


Colloidal Chemistry 


4 


Chemistry) 452.0 \fccc-ccscdeateeeceeen eee (3-3) 4 
Inorganic Chemistry 
Chemistry “485°... eee 1 to 4 


Problems 


8. A program combining the basic requirements for a Bachelor of Science degree in 


Chemistry with premedical requirements 


is available. 


Students completing this 


four-year program will receive a degree certified by the American Chemical Society 


and at the same time satisfy all the premedical requirements. 


Mimeographed copies 


of this program are available at the Chemistry Department and from the Chairman 
of the College Premedical Committee in the Department of Biology. 
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For a Major in 
METEOROLOGY 


Meteorology is the science of the atmosphere and all its phenomena. One 
of the broad fields of geophysics, it is concerned with physical states and 
processes within the atmosphere and at the earth’s surface. The objective of 
meteorology is to determine the natural and physical controls of the atmos- 
pole and to apply this knowledge in various ways benefiting life and human 
endeavor. 


Weather and climate through the ages have shaped the physical and bio- 
logical features of the earth and have guided the course of human activities. 
However, it is only through quite recent developments in technology commun- 
ications, and transportation that sufficient information has been obtained 
about the atmosphere to enable meteorology to emerge as a separate college 
study. While satisfying public interest in the weather has been the major 
object in meteorology, the last few years have witnessed rapidly expanding 
applications in agriculture, engineering, industry, business, commerce, and 
national defense. 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 143) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Brn rs bute O Bec eo ee Mio nw cco che ca scoscaccoseeee (2-0) 2 Biology 3305 eo een ceczereee ec toeee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Life Science 
GEO TDN Y oe Oo ae oo ces nc ak bc cecccacctesareseceness (3-3) 4 Englishe210poe} eee (2-0) 2 
Physical Geography Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Mathematics 210  -2.........0.......ccececeseeeeee (3-0) 3 History 06 eee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Caleulus History of the United States 
Military or Air Science ..................-.-- (0-3) 1 Mathematics 307  ..............::ccccceccccceneeeeees (3-0) 3 
Modern Language _.................--s-2ee--+- (3-0) 3 _ Calculus 
Vea PAO), ee oe ee (3-3) 4 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Lean guage. sco wi:.te-2catecshteacteaetas (3-0) 3 
Physical Education 201 ...............-0------- (0-2) R Physics @ 22 Oe eee ee ee (3-3) 4 
— Modern Physics 
17 Physical Education 202 .............0.......... (0-2) R 
18 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Te yea ~ OB eg cha Sale ee eae (2-0) 2 Economics AY es 9 of ia Rego ll pete a (3-0) 3 
Organic Evolution Principles of Economics 
VP CEOOTOIGRY mis Liles tao cnsanan:ooecacesccseaccseecy (2-3) 3 English 301  ..............--.-.c--sc-csen-—-srcerenens- (3-0) 3 
Meteorological Instruments, Writing for Professional Men 
Observations, and Communications Meteorology 318  ................:cccceseecceceeeeees (1-3) 2 
Meteorology 325  ......-.scecccsssseccecceeseeeees (3-0) 3 Meteorological Instruments, _ 
Physical Climatology Observations, and Communications 
MGtCOTOlOGY) 335. -.2-<-s--cq-en-c--ccesondecsececncep (3-0) 3 Meteorology 326  ...........--.cssccescsesseseeeeens (2-0) 2 
Atmospheric Statics and Regional Climatology 
Thermodynamics Meteorology 336 -..........2-.-1-:::-sseeee (3-3) 4 
TDA CCE SCE Ss ee pe ee Bei ee 6 Atmospheric Motions 
—_— FW TOCELY Cosa aiken Setscaee ace eae eee eeceee 3 
17 = 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Government, S06. sidicceecntstsasecceeconqcensesreses (3-0) 3 English 403 ....................--.- sees (1-2) 2 
American National Government Speaking for Professional Men 
Meteorology 445 ..2.:::-:--.---c2ccseccseescoses=o- (3-0) 3 Meteorology 458 ....... fo eae oy (1-12) 5 
Atmospheric Physical Processes Weather Analysis 
Meteorology 457  ........----s:ccc-eeceeeeeeseeeceees (1-12) 5 Oceanography 401  ...............2:-:cccceeeceeeeees (3-0) 3 
Fundamentals of Weather Analysis Introduction to Oceanography 
1) Tak 6 ae Ere eR RRP Ar 6 Blecti vee ace eee Ss 7 
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For classes graduating in 1959-60 and 1960-61 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
DEBE TIO @ Pa YANN ee een sa ann ne apaie eA ee A (3-0) 3 Economics,’ 203 .22..05 eee (3-0) 3 
Trends in American History Principles of Economics 
Mathematics 307 .0...0.0....ccc.cecseeceeeeeeeees (3-0) 3 History’ $26 "2... 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Calculus History of Texas 
Meteorology 317 .............cccsscececcscceeecseees (2-3) 3 Meteorology © 318% 2...-20c5seccts-cceeeee (1-3) 2 


Meteorological Instruments, 
Observations, and Communications 


Meteorological Instruments, 
Observations, and Communications 


Meteorology 325 .oo......ccc..c.eseseeceeeeeeeeeeeee (3-0) 8 Meteorology '326.. 2..4:.4:0 00 (2-0) 2 
Physical Climatology Regional Climatology 
Meteorology 335 ...........ccccccccccccseceeseeeeeeees (3-0) 3 Meteorology. 336 © .20ct.ccctcccccenses-ceseeee (3-3) 4 
Atmospheric Statics and Atmospheric Motions 
Thermodynamics Elective 223335 US eee 3 
lective. eee ere ee ee 2 _— 
— 17 
17 


English’ SOU. ee ee (3-0) 3 English i403 23. eee (1-2) 2 

Writing for Professional Men Speaking for Professional Men 
Meteorology 445 ..........c.cccccecseeseeeceeeeeeeee (3-0) Government) 306, “S.22...5..2225 2 (3-0) 3 

Atmospheric Physical Processes American National Government 
Meteorology 457 ...........2....cccccceccecesesceeee (1-12) Meteorology’ 458: 223.052 eee (1-12) 5 

Fundamentals of Weather Analysis 

Weather Analysis Elective.20 oe eee 7 
Oceanography 401  .....2...2.20::::eccecceceeeeeee (3-0) 3 — 

Introduction to Oceanography 17 
Bl ee tive earned cena ct 3 

17 
OCEANOGRAPHY 


Oceanography is the study of the oceans and their boundaries. It is based 
upon the unity of the sciences of the sea. Effective study of the subject re- 
quires thorough previous training in one of the pertinent basic sciences such 
as biology, chemistry, geology, mathematics, meteorology, and physics, or in 
engineering. Therefore, much of the work in oceanography is conducted at 
the graduate level, and the undergraduate program of students who wish to 
study oceanography must be planned to satisfy certain prerequisite require- 
ments. It is suggested that such students consult regularly during their un- 
dergraduate years with the oceanography staff. 


Five options, the biological, chemical, geological, physical, and meteorol- 
ogical with their corresponding engineering phases, ere offered. The options 
require different undergraduate programs. These programs are taken in 
other departments except in the case of meteorological oceanography, where a 
complete undergraduate program in meteorology is offered in the Oceano- 
graphy and Meteorology Department. 


In the graduate program there are curricula leading to the Master of Sci- 
ence and Doctor of Philosophy degrees in each of the five options in oceano- 
graphy. Specific prerequisite requirements are set up for each curriculum. 
In general, these consist of the courses normally required for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in one of the basic fields listed above and some course 
work in each of the other fields. 


Oceanography may be utilized in solving certain problems arising in fish- 
eries work, offshore oil and gas operations, navigation, prevention of beach 
erosion, weather forecasting, recreation, extraction of raw materials from the 
sea, marine construction, coastal sanitation, military operations, fresh water 
supply, and many other activities. It requires broad interests, numerous 
skills, a real liking for the sea, and an adaptability to shipboard life. 
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For a Major in 
PHYSICS 


Physics is the science of energy and the interaction of energy and matter. 
Some physicists are primarily concerned with the discovery and investigation 
of effects and relations in the physical universe previously unknown or not 
understood. Others, known as applied physicists, are interested in bringing 
to the solution of industrial and technical problems, physical effects not prev- 
iously so applied. When new and better ways are required to obtain and 
transmit energy or to alter the configuration or constitution of matter, physi- 
cists are of service. 


Many branches of industry are seeking applied physicists with all levels 
of professional training from the Bachelor’s to the Doctor’s degree. Indus- 
trial and government-operated research laboratories and colleges and univer- 
sities are seeking investigators of new physical truths and relations with pro- 
fessional training beyond the Bachelor’s degree. College graduates in physics 
are far short of the number needed. 


The undergraduate curriculum in physics offers a thorough coverage of 
the phenomena of classical, atomic, and nuclear physics, while developing the 
student’s mathematical tools to the point where he can deal resourcefully and 
constructively with these phenomena. It also provides a grounding in related 
sciences, linguistic techniques, and general education. Elective time permits 
further broadening of the student’s education or a degree of concentration in 
some phases of engineering. 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 1438) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


PIOLOe Seely eee ee ee (3-3) 4 1 Dp g DED UD Ue one Se ener epee ekg 6} Pty 
Survey of Biology Introduction to Logical Discourse 
ES TV@ UTS IEE L O Bie oes see cocoa la saesccececceeencecue-cbeeet (2-0) 2 1S BELLI a ee Ue ee tre eee kre ee ee oe asa (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature History of the United States 
Mathematics, 210%... 2 .cc.cscci. kee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 307  .................------s-ccccoceee- (3-0) 3 
Calculus Caleulus 
Military or Air Science ......................- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Modern Language? .................--------------- (3-0) 3 Modern Language}? ................22-2...--200---- (3-0) 3 
MLV AICS od Obs ass ces nes olen Ser cceuseestosspesccseecerenes (3-3) 4 Physics #22 0Mee sec. ee sree tee (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical Education 201 ..................------ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ...............-.--.---- (0-2) R 
17 16 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Mathematics’ S08). ciccccccsstecccuse-ceettere cesses (3-0) 3 Economics 203  .............sccccccsccccccccceseveeee-- (3-0) 3 
Differential Equations Principles of Economics 
Modern Language? .............---.--::::-++-+--- (3-0) 3 Mathematics 405 .0............--...-secseecseeneeee- (3-0) 3 
PG Si Cah 3 0 Leis eerste et senescence ee (3-3) 4 Vector Analysis 
Heat Modern Language? ...............-...------0------ (3-0) 3 
Physics: 401) eee oere ear eee (3-3) 4 Physics30 20g oe cate eee (223); 43 
Optics Mechanical Properties of Matter 
1D) FE VCr hk ghee ee area PEE A ee aareerP reer 4 Physics 413 ..}....... ae ESS NS eet Be (2-3) 3 
— Electricity and Magnetism 
18 Bee ti Viet ee ere eee ee es 3 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Enolisht g01 pect e ooo eee (3-0) 3 English 403 ......-.c:eces-.:-ssa0rstsccupaponteuegeraiae (1-2) 2 
Writing for Professional Men Speaking for Professional Men 
Physics +3 1 Gis Se an aces acceaeete (3-0) 3 Government 306 0.........2....ccceeeeeeeceeeeeee o> (3-0) 3 
Atomic and Nuclear Physics American National Government 
Physics :.405. 2.0222 ee cones atarcacetotoects (3-0) 3 Physics (3122) i5, oo essen ssedeaens epee eee (2-3) 3 
Physical Mechanics Atomic and Nuclear Physics 
Physics) 04 go ciccec oeeceetese settee (1-3) 2 Physics «416 22.22.0225... 2 (3-0) 3 
Electricity and Magnetism Electromagnetic Fields 
Blective 23 ee ee eee ee 6 Elective®si:c.66 ALA eee 6 
17 1s 


For classes graduating in 1959-60 and 1960-61 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Mathematics) +307 pcre iirscpete-ceccsece cece (3-0) 3 Mathematics: 308 | ..:.:c.2.cccccsccueet eee (3-0) 3 
Calculus Differential Equations 
Modern Language? .....................::2ceeeeess (3-0) 3 Modern, Language! .2.3....c eee (3-0) 3 
Physics (301 ste ee ee ee (3-3) 4 Physics 3023. ..5.2,.06-cc.scccctsvess secre (2-3) 3 
Heat Mechanical Properties of Matter 
Physics © S11 ieee eee (3-0) 3 Physics $12 .8...428 4... eee (2-0) 2 
Atomic and Nuclear Physics Atomic and Nuclear Physics 
Hlectives3 =) en et eee Ro eae 3 Physies | 401: (3...0cnti eee (3-3) 4 
ome Optics 
6 Blectivesticnce2 cui cece 3 
18 


SENIOR YEAR 


ICOMOMICS 0203 metcctertereves cascccentceecnsesoeeesee (3-0) 3 English’ 403 © 0.5...-he5..0.04.)20 eee (1-2) 72 
Principles of Economics Speaking for Professional Men 

EBnelish (301 2.440 = See (3-0) 3 Government 306 .......-ssdcccccccsccecesseseoenees (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men American National Government 

Mathematics 405. .................ccscccesesnoees (3-0) 3 Physics 410° .2.ciiceccctcceke se eee (0-6) 2 
Vector Analysis Experimental Modern Physics 

Physics 405250 0 eon en (850) 3 Physics 414 8.0... 332. 2 (1-3) 2 
Physical Mechanics Electricity and Magnetism 

Ply sics (4.13 Wr ee eee he acceccee eee (2-3) 3 Physics 416 5 s...-25cce.scticcisce pase ee (3-0) 3 
Electricity and Magnetism Electromagnetic Fields 

Klective se ee ee ps 3 Electives..4c02k4. Soe 5 

18 17 


NOTES: 1. See “‘The Foreign Language Requirement’, page 115. German or Russian is 
recommended normally. 


2. Electives should be selected in consultation with, and on approval of, the Head of 
the Department with two objectives in view: (1) to strengthen the broad founda- 
tion expected of students who specialize in physics; (2) to intensify the student’s 
program in the direction of a specific competence. For objective (1) are recom- 
mended electives in other sciences, especially chemistry ; electives in basic engineer- 
ing courses, such as DC and AC machinery, circuit theory, electronics, engineering 
mechanics, mechanics of materials, thermodynamics, engineering drawing (Engi- 
neering Drawing 105), and machine shop (Mechanical Engineering 809); and elec- 
tives in mathematics, languages, the humanities, and social sciences. 


Objective (2) is determined by the student’s interests and plans for the future. 
He may aspire to a career of advancing knowledge of fundamental physics through 
basic research on physical phenomena or through college teaching. In this case 
the student must plan on postgraduate study and should choose his electives to in- 
crease his intellectual equipment in mathematics and to widen his range of ac- 
quaintance with subjects in physics and other sciences and fields important for an 
educated man. If the student is interested in research in physics bearing on a 
field of some other science, such as chemistry, geology, meteorology, oceanography, 
or biology, a heavy concentration of electives should be made in that science. The 
student preparing for a career in high school teaching should elect the requisite 
courses in education. A student planning to go directly into industry upon grad- 
uation should concentrate a large portion of his electives in a sequence of courses 
proceeding to an advanced stage in, for instance, aeronautical engineering, com- 
munications and electronics in electrical engineering, or vibrations and the me- 
chanics of materials, or thermodynamics and heat transfer in mechanical engi- 
neering. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The School of Engineering, through its several curricula, offers broad pro- 
grams of education in the engineering sciences that are designed to develop 
the student’s abilities and qualities to enable him to enter into and advance 
with the profession of engineerng, and to lead a useful and happy life in the 
community in which he lives. Quite naturally, these programs include as their 
main core the fundamentals of engineering science and the basic materials re- 
lated thereto, but in addition they include subjects from the social and human- 
istic sciences. It is expected that a student who conscientiously applies him- 
self to and successfully completes one of these broad engineering programs 
not only will be technically trained but also humanly and socially educated. 


It is important for a student who is contemplating a curriculum in engi- 
neering to realize that engineering is highly technical in character, requiring 
a minimum of four years of comprehensive study in mathematics and science. 
In addition to theory, practice work and problem courses are provided so that 
the student may learn more readily the application of the fundamental princi- 
ples to the solution of problems encountered in the practice of engineering. It 
should be pointed out that these courses are professional engineering courses 
and are not training courses for any of the mechanical or manipulative skills. 
With the exception of industrial education, all curricula are planned to provide 
preparation for research, design, operation, management, testing, or mainten- 
ance of engineering projects. The particular place of industrial education, in- 
cluding the industrial technology option, will be explained in the subsequent 
description of the Industrial Education Department. 


For the high school graduate, the minimum requirements for college en- 
trance are listed in the earlier pages of this bulletin. On the other hand, for 
students who are still in high school and who are in a position to plan their 
high school program in preparation for engineering, the importance of math- 
ematiecs and science cannot be overemphasized. The best high school back- 
ground in mathematics would include two years of algebra, one year of plane 
geometry, one-half year of solid geometry, and one-half year of trigonometry. 


Also, a student should take as much natural science as possible in high 
school. Of the natural sciences, chemistry and physics are of particular im- 
portance in the preparation for the study of engineering. 


CURRICULA 
Four-Year Curricula 


Each of the following curricula leads to the Bachelor of Science degree 
and requires a normal period of four years for completion: 


Aeronautical Engineering Geology 

*A gricultural Engineering Geophysics 
Chemical Engineering Industrial Education 
Civil Engineering Industrial Engineering 
Electrical Engineering Mechanical Engineering 
Geological Engineering Petroleum Engineering 


Five-Year Curricula 


The following five-year programs lead to the Bachelor of Architecture 
and Bachelor of Petroleum Engineering degrees respectively: 
Architecture (Design Option) 
Petroleum Engineering 


The five-year curriculum in Architecture (Construction Option) leads to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Architectural Construction. 


*Administered jointly by Schools of Agriculture and Engineering. 
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Five-Year Combined Degree Plans 


Students who are interested in two areas of engineering or a business 
foundation to complement their engineering curriculum may pursue programs 
which lead to two Bachelor’s degrees in five years. The following curricula 
are examples; students interested in other possible combinations should con- 
sult with the Dean of Engineering: 


Chemical Engineering—General Business 

Civil Engineering—General Business 
Geology—Petroleum Engineering 

*Industrial Engineering 

Petroleum Engineering—General Business 
Petroleum Engineering—Chemical Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering—Geological Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering—Mechanical Engineering 


Students may also pursue a five-year program combining full professional 
training with a broad general education to qualify for two degrees, the Bach- 
elor of Science degree in a professional field and the Bachelor of Arts degree 
in one of the liberal arts curricula such as English (See page 48, “Two 
Degrees”). Other combinations are available such as a five-year combined 
program in industrial technology and journalism, which prepares the student 
to become an industrial journalist. 


NUCLEAR PROGRAM 


Beginning in the fall of 1959 the College will offer Master of Science and 
Ph.D. degrees in Nuclear Engineering. An explanation of these plans appears 
under advanced study. 


ADVANCED STUDY 


As the knowledge required for advanced engineering design in industry 
increases, more and more students are finding it desirable to go beyond the 
usual four-year course in college. Much of the design in industry today follows 
the research mode of procedure, the procedure predominantly used in graduate 
study. Consequently, there has been a growth in graduate study to satisfy 
the demands of industry for engineers with greater scientific knowledge and 
research ability. In the future, industry, colleges and governmental agencies 
will carry on more and more research, and, therefore, there will continue to 
be a great demand for engineers with graduate training through the doctorate. 
It should be pointed out, however, that graduate study is available only to 
those with more than average ability. 


Students who are interested in pursuing one of the above graduate pro- 
grams should take the regular undergraduate program in Aeronautical Engi- 
neering, Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Me- 
chanical Engineering, Petroleum Engineering, Chemistry, Mathematics, or 
Physics. The following are recommended as electives for the undergraduate 
program, with the most important listed first. These courses should be taken 
only after consultation with the head of the student’s major department. 


Physics 311 Atomic and Nuclear Physics 
Physics 312 Atomic and Nuclear Physics 
Physics 411 Experimental Modern Physics 


Programs of study are available which satisfy the criteria of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission Special Fellowships in Nuclear Energy Technology. 


*A degree of Bachelor of Science in Industrial Engineering may be awarded on the basis of the 
student’s completing. the requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Aeronautical, 
Chemical, Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, or Petroleum Engineering and additional required 
courses. 
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An AGN-201 Nuclear Training Reactor is available for use in the nuclear 
technology work. 


Prospective graduate students should write to the Director of Admissions 
for a Graduate School Catalogue. 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


Aeronautical engineering is described as the technical activities associated 
with the development of aircraft and missiles. These include research, analy- 
sis, and design in several technical specialties such as aerodynamics, dynamics 
of aircraft, structures, properties of materials and propulsion. 


Aeronautical engineering graduates are employed in air-frame manufac- 
turing companies, government research laboratories, and equipment manufac- 
turing companies in Texas and elsewhere. A considerable number enter the 
military services as engineering officers. Aeronautical engineering graduates 
are also well qualified for positions in other fields of engineering, since men 
trained in aerodynamics and the design of high-strength, light-weight struc- 
tures are in demand in many industries. 


The Aeronautical Engineering Department has excellent facilities in the 
new Engineering Building on the campus and at the College-owned Easter- 
wood Airport. Facilities on the campus include a supersonic wind tunnel, an 
instructional low-speed wind tunnel, a structures laboratory, a materials and 
process laboratory, and complete shop facilities. The Aeronautical Laborator- 
ies, including the large wind tunnel, are located at Easterwood Airport. 


The four-year undergraduate curriculum in aeronautical engineering lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Science includes sound preparation in math- 
ematics, physics, chemistry, English, and mechanics. The junior and senior 
years are devoted largely to the professional courses in aerodynamics, air- 
craft structures, aircraft power plants, and aircraft design. The opportunity 
to elect courses in a desired specialty is provided in the senior year. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
See page 84 for a discussion of this curriculum. 


ARCHITECTURE 


The Division of Architecture offers a program designed to provide young 
men with a broad and balanced background of fundamental training for pro- 
fessional careers in the design and construction of buildings. The students 
are encouraged to develop sensibly and to apply their acquired fundamental 
knowledge and skills to the solutions of social and architectural problems of 
contemporary society. While they must develop the capacity to analyze, plan, 
and organize space to serve the needs and welfare of man, they must supple- 
ment this with full recognition of their professional responsibilities to an in- 
dividual as well as to his community. 


Architectural design is taught in a series of stages defined in the courses 
of instruction. The students are assigned problems to be solved individually 
varying in length and scope. Individual guidance and criticism is given by the 
instructor accompanied with direction in the use of reference material in the 
library. The curriculum for the first two years is designed to give the stu- 
dent fundamental training in the techniques of drafting and an appreciation 
and understanding of the elementary principles of design and construction. 
The work of the last three years is built around more comprehensive problems 
of architecture. 


Two options are offered: the Design Option and the Construction Option. 
The program is the same during the first year. This makes it possible for the 
student to defer his decision until the beginning of his sophomore year, when 
he can more intelligently select his course of study. Both options are five- 
year courses. The Design Option leads to the degree of Bachelor of Archi- 
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tecture; the Construction Option, to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Arch- 
itectural Construction. 


While the programs are designed primarily to prepare young men for pro- 
fessional careers in architecture and building construction, the training forms 
a good foundation for those who may wish to enter other fields. Graduates 
find their way into the profession as draftsmen, designers, estimators, super- 
intendents of construction, and develop careers as architects, (On ne and 
city and regional planners. 


The Division of Architecture is a member of the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture, is on the approved list of schools accepted by the 
Texas Board of Architectural Examiners, and is accredited by the National 
Architectural Accrediting Board. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Chemical engineering is that branch of engineering concerned with the 
development and application of manufacturing processes in which chemical or 
certain physical changes of materals are involved. These processes may usu- 
ally be resolved into a coordinated series of unit physical operations and unit 
chemical processes. The work of the chemical engineer is concerned primarily 
with the design, construction, and operation of equipment and plants in which 
series of these unit operations and processes are applied. Chemistry, physics, 
and mathematics are the underlying sciences of chemical engineering, and eco- 
nomics is its guide in practice. 


Chemical engineering became a separate division of engineering with the 
growth of strictly chemical industries, and it is now recognized as one of the 
important divisions of engineering, dealing with combustion of fuels, heat 
treatment of metals and alloys, the preparation of water for potable and in- 
dustrial use, the refining of petroleum, processing of vegetable oils, the de- 
velopment of electric furnace products, portland cement, lime gypsum, plaster, 
heavy chemicals, soaps, rubber, corn products, textiles, paper, artificial leather 
and silks, food products, and other products. 


The work of the chemical engineer is the changing of raw materials into 
finished products with the greatest efficiency and economy. He substitutes a 
rigid control of processes for guess work and uncertainty and increases the 
productivity of labor by supplying more efficient processes where the standard 
and quality of the finished product are revised and the amount of seconds and 
rejections is reduced. The chemical engineer must also be able to modify a 
process in order to adapt it to commercial conditions and to select his material 
for construction with special reference to its use. His work is distinct from 
that of the chemist on the one hand and the mechanical engineer on the other, 
though he must have a thorough training in both chemistry and engineering. 


The curriculum in chemical engineering is planned to prepare students for 
the design, construction, and operation of industries in which materials under- 
go chemical and physical change. The unit operations, such as fluid flow, heat 
flow, evaporation, drying, distillation, gas absorption, filtration, crushing and 
grinding, and size separation are basic studies that may be applied to any in- 
dustry. General chemical processes are also included in the laboratory and 
classroom work. Research in both of these divisions is fostered by coopera- 
tive projects with the Texas Engineering Experiment Station and industrial 
organizations of the State. 


As chemical engineering treats of the processes whereby materials un- 
dergo a chemical and physical change, it is apparent that a large number of 
diversified industries have use for the chemical engineer, not only in the oper- 
ation and control of processes but in the design of special equipment. Many 
chemical engineers enter the research laboratory, investigating processes in 
the laboratory and supervising their operation in the plants, considering care- 
fully the controlling interest of cost as a factor in all industrial operations. 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in civil engineering has for its objective the thorough 
grounding of young men in the underlying principles of the basic sciences and 
engineering. Training or practice in the art of applying these principles to 
problems encountered in practice is given in the drafting room, laboratories, 
and in the field so as to enable the graduate to give satisfactory service in 
an engineering organization immediately upon graduation. 


During the first three years the subject matter of the courses is common 
to all phases of civil engineering, such as surveying, highway engineering, 
mechanics, strength of materials, hydraulics, and stress analysis. In the 
fourth year the student is given an opportunity to specialize moderately in 
structural engineering, highway engineering, hydraulic engineering, or muni- 
cipal and sanitary engineering. In addition, courses in cost estimating and en- 
gineering economy are required of all the students to give them an under- 
standing of the importance of these matters in the practice of civil engineer- 
ing. Students who are interested in construction engineering should consider 
the possibility of obtaining a Bachelor of Science degree in Civil Engineering 
and a Bachelor of Business Administration degree. Copies of a degree plan 
to satisfy the requirements for both degrees may be obtained from the Civil 
Engineering Department. . 


The moderate specialization indicated above does not restrict the student 
to securing employment in a special field. The curriculum is so planned as 
to make it possible for him to undertake professional practice embracing the 
following: surveying; water supply; sewerage; the planning, design, and con- 
struction of buildings, bridges, earthen dams, reservoirs, canals, and the con- 
ventional types of foundations required for all of the structures; planning, 
design, construction, and maintenance of roads and highways; traffic engineer- 
ing; planning and execution of sanitary measures for rural and urban com- 
munities; administration of city business as city manager; industrial, aca- 
demic, and governmental research of civil engineering matters; and technical 
service of various kinds leading to executive positions in industry. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in electrical engineering is designed to give the student 
thorough training in the principles of direct and alternating current phenom- 
ena and of electronics. It provides training in the subjects fundamental to the 
general practice of engineering, in the theory of electricity, and in the appli- 
cation of the theory to practical problems in engineering. 


The work of the first three years includes courses in mathematics, chem- 
istry, physics, drawing, and mechanics which are common to all branches of 
engineering. Electrical engineering subjects begin in the sophomore year and 
continue in increasing amount through the junior and senior years. Much em- 
phasis is put on the fundamental principles of electricity, but the fundament- 
als are vitalized with illustrations of their application in engineering practice. 
Opportunity for specialization beyond work offered in the foundation courses 
is offered in the senior year with electives in radio and communication engi- 
neering, power machinery, industrial electronics, television, radar, and servo- 
mechanisms. These courses tend to impress more firmly on the student’s 
mind the principles already covered and give the student specific information 
about one or more of the specialized branches of electrical engineering. 


Electrical engineering offers broad opportunities for young men with 
proper training. Graduates in this course find employment in the following 
fields: construction, operation, and design of generating stations and electric 
power systems; installation and operation of electrical equipment in industrial 
plants; design, manufacture, and sale of electrical equipment; geophysical ex- 
ploration in the petroleum industry; rural electrification and the application 
of electricity to agriculture; radio communications; television; telephone and 
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telegraph systems; illumination; urban and trunk line transportation systems; 
development of electrical equipment and controls for aircraft and computers; 
teaching; and research. 


The application of electron tubes and transistors in control circuits for all 
sorts of processes in industry as well as in radio, radar, and television has re- 
sulted in what is known as the field of electronics. While this field is especi- 
ally promising and new developments in it are constantly being made, it 
should be pointed out that it is not something distinct and apart from electri- 
cal engineering. The curriculum in electrical engineering prepares its grad- 
uates for work in electronics, including computers, television, radar, guided 
missiles, and other recent defense developments. 


Student branches of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers and 
of the Institute of Radio Engineers have been organized at the College. These 
branches offer the student a means of keeping in touch with the latest de- 
velopments in the field of engineering. 


GEOLOGY 


Training in geology is designed to prepare the student in the fundament- 
als of the earth sciences. These include the study of rocks, minerals, fossils, 
earth structures, the physical features of the earth’s surface, and the eco- 
nomic application of this knowledge. 


This curriculum is designed for the student who approaches geology as a 
science, with the inherent obligation of exploring, observing, analyzing, in- 
quiring, classifying, describing, and finally interpreting the record and the 
content of the rocks. It is based upon the related sciences of chemistry, phy- 
sics, mathematics, and biology. It prepares a man either for general geologi- 
cal investigations or for graduate study in geology in a normal period of four 
years. 


GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in geological engineering provides training in the funda- 
mental principles of engineering as well as specialized training in geology in 
a normal period of four years. Although this course is designed primarily for 
the student who expects to be employed as a petroleum geologist, the curric- 
ulum is such that the graduate is also qualified for work with railroads, pub- 
lic utilities, construction, ceramics, and other industries in which a knowledge 
of both geology and engineering is desirable. 


GEOPHYSICS 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students to investigate geologic 
features with physical measurements. The objective is to gain skill in geologic 
interpretations of data obtained with such measurements. It is concerned pri- 
marily with a fundamental understanding of geology, and secondly with math- 
ematics, physics, and electrical engineering. The curriculum prepares a stu- 
dent either for general geological or geophysical investigations, or for grad- 
uate study in either of these subjects in a normal period of four years. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


The industrial arts teacher education option in the industrial education 
curriculum aims to prepare young men to teach industrial arts subjects in 
junior or senior high schools or in technical schools and to sponsor guidance, 
safety, and personnel programs in public schools. (Industrial arts in these 
schools includes such areas as general shop, electrical work, metal work, wood- 
work, technical drawing, plastics, ceramics, leather, and other craft courses.) 


_ The vocational industrial teacher education option in the industrial edu- 
cation curriculum is intended for teachers, supervisors, and directors for the 
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vocational industrial schools and classes of Texas. Since the men completing 
this course are to qualify as teachers under the State Plan for Vocational 
Education, a candidate for a degree must satisfy the requirements for one of 
the classes of vocational teachers as specified in the State Plan. 


In general the industrial technology option prepares young men as em- 
ployees in industrial relations departments of industries, which includes such 
work as employee training, personnel, production, and accident prevention. 


Students interested in this option also have the opportunity to prepare 
themselves for industrial technical sales (industrial distribution). The demand 
for graduates with sales potential is increasing annually and employment op- 
portunities are plentiful at this time. Those pursuing this pattern should take 
such courses as are indicated on page 178. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


Industrial engineering is the science of production. Just as the other 
branches of engineering use the laws of the physical sciences in the design 
and operation of a product, so does industrial engineering apply these same 
laws to the design, selection, and operation of the plant in which this product 
is produced. A major distinction between industrial engineering and other 
branches is that the industrial engineer must consider not only the behavior 
of inanimate objects as they are governed by physical laws, but also must 
include in his plan the behavior of people as they operate together in organi- 
zations, whether these organizations be simple or complex. 


Although usually the industrial engineer is concerned with the production 
of a manufactured article, the same principles of scientific analysis, planning, 
and control which are effective in this field have been found to be quite use- 
ful in any activity where a large number of people work together. Thus, in- 
dustrial engineers find employment in wholesale trade, in trasportation, even 
in banks and insurance companies. Because of the increasing technical com- 
plexity of today’s manufacturing operations, there is a rapidly increasing de- 
mand for men with engineering background to enter the field of factory de- 
sign and operation. 


Four-Year Curriculum 


The four-year curriculum leading to the Bachelor of Science degree in in- 
dustrial engineering fills the above need by providing training in the basic 
engineering subjects of mathematics, physics, drawing, chemistry, and me- 
chanics which are common to most engineering curricula. Beyond this, it 
gives students training in manufacturing processes, setting time standards, 
production control, quality control, tool engineering, cost analysis, factory 
design, industrial relations, and operations research. This combination well 
equips the graduate who plans to make his career that of production control 
and supervision. 


Five-Year Curriculum 


Since there is an insistent and growing demand for men versed in the 
fundamentals of other branches of engineering and also in the fundamentals 
of executive control, there are offered five-year curricula designed for stu- 
dents who wish training in industrial and in aeronautical, chemical, civil, elec- 
trical, mechanical, or petroleum engineering. Thus, in five years the student 
may complete the requirements for two Bachelor of Science degrees, one in 
his preferred specialty of engineering and the other in the field of industrial 
engineering. The completion of the requirements for these two degrees should 
admirably prepare the engineering graduate for rapid advancement. 


Students desiring to work toward the two degrees should consult with 
the Registrar or the Head of the Industrial Engineering Department for the 
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course requirements. The industrial engineering courses may be taken either 
concurrently with courses in any of the above branches, which will enable 
the students to get both degrees at the same time, or may be taken after the 
first degree is granted. Ordinarily two semesters of additional work is suffi- 
cient to complete the requirements for the second degree in industrial engi- 
neering. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


The breadth of the field of mechanical engineering is such that extensive 
specialization in undergraduate work is impossible and undesirable. Industry 
needs mechanical engineers for such a variety of work that it is deemed wise 
to make the curriculum broad and fundamental. 


Training in habits of accurate analysis and logical thinking, the prereq- 
uisites of a good engineer, is emphasized. 


Fundamental theory courses are supplemented by practice work in pat- 
tern shop, foundry, machine shop, welding, and testing. Practice courses are 
designed to instruct in methods rather than to develop extensive skills. 


Some specialization is possible in that during the senior year the student 
may elect courses in such fields as refrigeration, air conditioning, automotive 
engineering, internal combustion engines, turbines, and metallurgy. 


The work of practicing mechanical engineers varies from general engi- 
neering to highly specialized fields. The work logically falls under design, 
construction and erection, operation and maintenance, research, administration 
and sales. 


Design engineers may find their work to be that of original design of 
machines and associated equipment; design of operating assemblies of ma- 
chines and equipment commercially available for desired manufacturing or 
process jobs; redesign of existing equipment to make possible changes, to im- 
prove economy, safety, and appearance. 


Construction and erection engineers may be responsible for assembling 
and fabricating entire plants and putting them into operation. They must 
be able to use engineering drawings, plans, and specifications, and to do sup- 
plementary design work. 


Operation and maintenance engineers are in charge of plant performance 
and upkeep. They must be capable of securing profitable operation and of 
the supervision of plant personnel. 


Research engineers are called on for an endless variety of investigations. 
They must have inquiring minds, initiative, patience, thorough knowledge of 
the fields in which they work, and the ability to analyze and correlate the re- 
sults obtained. For the research man, graduate study is recommended. 


Many engineers who have the leadership ability, personality, tact, and 
initiative become administrators and executives. 


Sales engineers are probably as much in demand as any other group. 


Among the industries that employ a large number of mechanical engi- 
neers are: air conditioning, aircraft, AUC ODN GS chemical, power, petroleum, 
refrigeration, and general manufacturing. 


PETROLEUM ENGINEERING 


The curricula in petroleum engineering are intended to prepare students 
for the petroleum industry and particularly for those branches which have to 
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do with drilling, production, and transportation of petroleum as well as with 
the natural gas industry. 


Four courses in petroleum engineering are available to the students in 
this department: (1) a regular four-year curriculum in petroleum engineering, 
which leads to a degree of Bachelor of Science; (2) a five-year curriculum in 
petroleum engineering, which leads to a degree of Bachelor of Petroleum En- 
gineering; (8) a five-year curriculum in petroleum engineering—geological en- 
neering, which leads to a Bachelor of Science degree in both Petroleum Engi- 
neering and Geological Engineering; (4) a five-year curriculum in petroleum 
engineering—mechanical engineering, which leads to Bachelor of Science de- 
grees in both Petroleum Engineering and Mechanical Engineering. 


The four-year curriculum in petroleum engineering includes sufficient 
training in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering to prepare the grad- 
uate for the application of engineering principles to the petroleum industry. 
Courses in geology give an understanding of the geological structures and 
conditions favorable for petroleum deposits. To the basic subjects are added 
courses in petroleum engineering which illustrate the application of engineer- 
ing principles to the type of problems met in the petroleum industry and 
which also give some understanding of the technique of the industry. Empha- 
sis is placed on thorough grounding in the fundamentals rather than on appli- 
eation to particular problems. 


The five-year curriculum in petroleum engineering is designed to provide 
a broader educational background. This curriculum contains all the courses 
included in the four-year curriculum and courses in psychology, accounting, 
English, economics, business, geography, and advanced mathematics. 


In addition to these specific degree programs, five-year combination de- 
gree curricula may be arranged, such as petroleum engineering—general bus- 
iness, petroleum engineering—chemical engineering, petroleum engineering— 
industrial engineering, or petroleum engineering—English for one desiring a 
broader educational background. Those desiring the five-year combination 
degree curricula in petroleum engineering and another field should contact 
the Head of the Petroleum Engineering Department for assistance in plan- 
ning the course of study. 


PETROLEUM ENGINEERING— 
GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 


The five-year petroleum engineering — geological engineering course in- 
cludes all of the subjects given in the four-year petroleum engineering course 
and all of the subjects in the four-year geological engineering course. This 
combination five-year course is intended to give a student interested in geo- 
legy a background in engineering and the application of geology and engi- 
neering to the petroleum industry. 


PETROLEUM ENGINEERING— 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


The five-year curriculum in petroleum engineering—mechanical engineer- 
ing leads to Bachelor of Science degrees in both Petroleum Engineering and 
Mechanical Engineering. The scope of the work in the petroleum industry is 
so broad and so varied that it is desirable for the man who expects to enter 
this field to have a very comprehensive training. This course is designed to 
give such breadth of training by including the essential courses in both the 
petroleum and mechanical curricula. The production, transportation, and re- 
fining of oil involves the generation and utilization of power, the design and 
operation of mechanical equipment, the principles of heat transfer, and the 
handling of men and finances. Thus, a five-year curriculum combining, the 
two courses was deemed desirable. 
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Curricula in 
ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTURAL CONSTRUCTION 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Architecture: LOI: fee (0-6) 2 Architecture*® 102 (24220232... (0-6) 2 
Design I Design I 
Architecture T1103) 22 (1-3) 2 Architecture? 116. ..2..2.s::2.0s eee (1-3) 2 
Architectural Graphics Architectural Graphics 
Binwlish 1.0322 w ascosttecto cst eer ee eee (3-0) 3 Basie: 106 i251 ee eee (0-2) 1 
Composition and Rhetoric Survey of Man’s Knowledge 
History, (105. ete eee ee, (3-0) 3 English 104 w.2ts.-2-0- cco ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics’? 102: (.2552525...2.. (3-0) 3 History” 106% ...24.250 0240225) (3-0) 3 
Algebra History of the United States 
Mechanical Engineering 105 ............ (1-6) 3 Mathematics’ 116 2..22...024242 4-0) 4 
Carpentry and Mill Work Plane Trigonometry and Analytic 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 Geometry 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R Mechanical Engineering 101 ............ (0-3) 1 
os Engineering Problems 
uy Military or Air Science ...................- (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 
DESIGN OPTION 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Architecture 20], oiccccsccesseescencueessucassatevsn (0-12) 4 Architecture 202) ....3..2 2 eee (0-12) 4 
Design II Design II 
‘Architecture cS iss: ee oe eee (0-6) 2 Architecture 206% 2......<kct26c ee (0-6) 2 
Graphic Art Graphic Art 
IATCRITECCULO I 2 2.0) macecancoeere cece etree (3-0) 3 Arehitecture’ 228 | 2<i2s. nae (3-0) 3 
Structural Principles : Elements of Mechanics 
ATENICCELULG Goo ee eee eaceeee nae (2-0) 2 Architectures 254 \2. 3.0200 (2-0) 2 
Technology of Materials Technology of Materials 
OLY bil v7 Wea rey? ata att ES ed (2-0) 2 Civil Engineering 206 ........................ (0-3) 1 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Plane Surveying 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
Phy stes e201 Ga cccecee cece ect cneetneee (3-3) 4 Physics 202) 222.2. 2 ee (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 ....................---. (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ..................4.... (0-2) R 
18 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Architecttrre $0 1 iicckwscetcceccccctonessseuteece (0-15) 5 Architectute 302 ...2.2--......ae eee (0-15) 5 
Design III Design III 
Architecture :305) 2 nee (0-6) 2 Architecture $06 © .2.)2..2....0-0..2= (0-6) 2 
Graphic Art Graphie Art 
Architecttrre: (327 yc eccccccesssessscadetecesecsases (3-0) 3 Architecture. 328 (73222... eee (3-0) 3 
Basic Structures Steel Structures 
Architecture’ 3354.70 eee (3-0) 3 Architecture386  -32.25..-42.0.22 (3-0) 3 
Mechanical and Electrical Mechanical and Electrical 
Equipment for Buildings Equipment for Buildings 
Architecture. 339 e206. eee (3-0) 3 Architeeture,340 222...2.- 2). eee (320). 3 
Art and Civilization History of Architecture 
Electivestf ce ae eee 3 Elective.c233 3 eS eee 3 
19 19 
SENIOR YEAR 
Architecturez4010¢2.2 9 oe (0-15) 5 Architecture’ 402 .c..--..cccéc-cccsvecescescet (0-15) 5 
Design IV Design IV 
Architecture 4273... eee (2-2) 3 Architecture’ 428 (2 23s. (2-3) 3 
Concrete Structures Roof Structures 
Architectures439 26 2 (3-0) 3 Architecture 440 _....0..0.0-000.--cccececcceeeeoee--- (3-0) 3 
History of Architecture History of Architecture 
English? 371 cot See eee (3-0) 3 Architecture "454° 2 ee (1-6) 3 
Great. Books Specifications and Working 
Bilectives 20. oincccn. fee eerenreeeee eae 3 Drawings 
_— Elective .2(5 22 ee eo 3 
irs ae 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 159 
SUMMER WORK 
Architecture 500; Summer Practice, twelve weeks, required. 
FIFTH YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
PASTOMILCCCU NERS Oe es ence setts cacccameccrsece (0-15) 5 Architectures 50 2. ocecccccsreecence co receeteeee- (0-15) 5 
Design V Design V 
PATORULCCLUPE 0 did 1 otetcccevsee<.cscoccesstdeccteanece (2-3) 3 Airchitecturer O28) csee scents eee eee (2-3) 3 
Structural Systems Structural Systems 
Architecture: O56 oii. 8 0.52 oko ciccsclcenne (2-3) eo Architectures (55422 o cache. cdecesecenctee (2-0) 2 
City Planning Professional Practice ¢ 
Landscape Architecture 411 ................ (2-2) 3 Architectures 5Sli eee (1-0) 1 
Landscape Design for the Seminar 
Architect and Engineer Eriglish (403 crc esse cc ee (1-2) 2 
YT ee G1 V0 eee ee ee gras Svcs hac 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
— Government 306  ..................2...00---00-00- (3-0) 3 
17 American National Government 
16 
CONSTRUCTION OPTION 
: SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Architecture 201 ...........c....cccccccsccccsececee (0-12) 4 ‘Architecture:2028 eee (0-12) 4 
Design II Design II 
Atreltifectare (© 205) j...::-<<ccsesesesccccccsceerdcsccese (0-6) 2 Architecture 206 .......202.0..0.c.c.-.cccccsecsscee- (0-6) 2 
Graphic Art Graphic Art 
Architecture 253.0 c3iccis-dsscctci-cecccccesetecues (2-0) 2 Architecture 228  ......................-.c-scsscccoee (3-0) 3 
Technology of Materials Elements of Mechanics 
Byer eis bee T Qo encase sere he ces ser ee eases (2-0) 2 Architecture 204 crac cce iessesstererscee races (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse ; Technology of Materials 
Mathematics) 2230 21202: <2.01 4 4cstetecteeseueecs (4-0) 4 Civil Engineering 206 ........................---- (0-3) 1 
Differential and Integral Calculus ; Plane Surveying 
Military or Air Science ......................25 (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
elyisrcaa oO lenesen ts ec 2 each (3-3) 4 Physics 202 eee Me Oreves Ne Me ee (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 ......................... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
19 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
IA TOHILCCEUTO eS 2 Te taclecscses coc sesce wasteatcecesescce, (3-0) 8 Architectures 328 (csv tee eee (3-0) 3 
Basic Structures Steel Structures 
PATOMICECTUEC OS 50 0 oie fe cccec ecsecseebesaesccdecest (3-0) 3 ‘Architecture: 386 2023.2) (3-0) 3 
Mechanical and Electrical Mechanical and Electrical 
Equipment for Buildings Equipment for Buildings 
FST TES Gb OS Be ee ee ae ee ae (3-0) 3 Architecture) 340 tec ee ees (3-0) 3 
Art and Civilization History of Architecture 
Business Administration 305 ................ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 409 ................ (3-0) 3 
Business Law Survey of Accounting Principles 
| RG TTR TOTO | Rae ae el A (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 315  _.........220000000..... (0-2) 1 
Principles of Economics Strength of Materials Laboratory 
Ry ely Car een aie ene ee oe meee 3 Geolopyes42 2° epee Se ee (2-3) 3 
— Natural Structural Materials 
18 Electivece ee ee ae ee es 3 
19 
SENIOR YEAR 
INTROS Fah ae VAP ER Ne A OE Bae ee (2-2) 3 Architecture 428 0................scccccccsscesseeee (2-2). 3 
Concrete Structures Roof Structures 
FAP CHICCEUUTO TAS Oc eae dee ceeetnee: (3-0) 3 Architecture 440 pres scceetcecersernecs coer (3-0) 3 
History of Architecture History of Architecture 
Architecture? 4540 iosccciccic..shepectsecsecesteccesee (1-6) 3 Business Administration 433 .............. (3-6) 3 
Specifications and Working Business Management 
Drawings Civil Engineering 478 ...............2............ (3-0) .3 
Business Administration 428 .............. (3-0) 3 Construction Plant and Methods 
Real Estate Titles and Conveyances EBEnolishad7e 2 ee Se eee (3-0) 3 
Givi eineineering 473) ccx..scc-ss-cc-00-ces eee (3-0) 3 Great Books 
Cost Estimating Bleétiv ese te ee keen. eee tees 3 
OY a die ee ee OR SE ae cane oe 3 : — 
_ 18 


160 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
SUMMER WORK 
Architecture 500; Summer Practice, twelve weeks, required. 
FIFTH YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
TATCHIteCtUre m2 0.) tcc eee (2-3) 3 Architecture "528 ..).25.. eee (2-3) 3 
Structural Systems Structural Systems 
Architecture? 564402." 25. ce eee (2-0) 2 Architecture 581) .2.7.2.5.0..2.e eee (1-0) 1 
Professional Practice Seminar 
Civil Engineering 408 ............................ (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 465 ...................--------- (2-2) 3 
Municipal Administration Soil Mechanics and 
Government, 30600252.) n et ececseeeenee (3-0) 3 Foundations 
American National Government English -403 *...5..04.).04.:.50s eee (1-2) 2 
Industrial Engineering 412 .............. (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
Labor and Industry Elective. 2325..2..54.n eee 1 
Blecti yee to ere eee ee erere ree 2 — 
— 16 
16 


Curricula in 
ENGINEERING 


(With the exception of architecture, geology, and industrial education, all 
curricula in the School of Engineering are identical in the freshman year.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Chemistry) LOD Testes (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

Engineering Drawing 105 ................... (0-6) 
Engineering Drawing 

Borie liste gl OS os ee ccceecenceencceeeeeceoe (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Historyetl 05 82 oo eee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics 102) ci ccicscsceccssesctncocesccestess (3-0) 
Algebra 

Mathematics s.103 cece cscs csesccetsaretecceete a (3-0) 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science ................20..-. (0-3) 

Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) 


4 


— 
ol te ts Gs ee rice te 


Curriculum in 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See above) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Aeronautical Engineering 201 ............ (3-3) 
Elementary Aerodynamics 

Government 306 2 ee (3-0) 
American National Government 

Mathematicsi.2 10 accesso tee (3-0) 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 212 ................ (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 

Physics: (2.19) (ae eee (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) 


4 


Avot me ees. Seu ke 


Chemistry 102) + .:5..4...3... 2.2 (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

Engineering Drawing 106 .................... (0-6) 
Descriptive Geometry 

English 104: .2.22.5...226225.. (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics, 120 =... 2 ee (5-0) 
Analytic Geometry and Calculus 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Physics 218 -.2.2.48...3.. (3-3) 
Mechanics and Heat 

Physical Education 102 ..................-.... (0-2) 

Civil Engineering 305 _..........00000.0.... (3-0) 


Mechanics of Materials 
English (207. £2... ee eee (2-0) 
Report Writing and Correspondence 


History 106...) eee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics 807° <......-..2..:.:.003-f....-de ee (3-0) 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 3138 ................ (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 


Physics 220 
Modern Physics 
Physical Education 202 ..........00022200...... (0-2) 


ot 
co LSet ones. ten eeh Ce 
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SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 161 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Aeronautical Engineering 301 ............ (3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 302 ............ (1-3) 
Theoretical Aerodynamics Experimental Aerodynamics 
Aeronautical Engineering 304 ............ (3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 303 ............ (3-0) 3 
Elementary Aircraft Structures High Speed Aerodynamics 
Mathematics) 308° 2.42....4.2.45..022 (3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 306 ............ (2-3) 3 
Differential Equations Strength of Aircraft Materials 
Mechanical Engineering 323 ............ (4-0) 4 Economics), 203se0:332 oe ee (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics Principles of Economics 
Mechanical Engineering 338 ............ (2-3) 3 Mechanical Engineering 410 ............ (3-0) 3 
Kinematics and Machine Design Internal Combustion Engines 
— Elective (Humanities)  -.-......22002..2002........ 3 
16 — 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Aeronautical Engineering 401 ............ (2-6) 4 Aeronautical Engineering 402 _........... (2-6) 4 
Aireraft Design Aircraft Design  . 
Aeronautical Engineering 405 -........... (3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 417 ............ (3-0) 3 
Aircraft Structures Aircraft Propulsion Systems 
Aeronautical Engineering 406 _.......... (2-3) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 420 ............ (3-0) 3 
Aircraft Power Plant Operations Aircraft Vibration and Flutter 
Electrical Engineering 307 ................ (3-3) 4 Bnglishy40 Vee 2 aia ee ee (0-2) 1 
Electrical Circuits Public Speaking 
Technicals Elective, eto ee ee 3 Technical Elective __............02.....222.220...... 3 
_ Elective (Humanities) —...........0000000....... 3 
17 — 
17 
For classes graduating in 1959-69 and 1960-61 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Aeronautical Engineering 301 -.......... (3-6) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 302 ............ (1-3) 2 
Theoretical Aerodynamics Experimental Aerodynamics 
Aeronautical Engineering 304.............. (3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 303 ............ (3-0) 3 
Elementary Aircraft Structures High Speed Aerodynamics 
Civil Engineering 305 —.....0000002.00200.. (3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 306 ............ (2-3) 3 
Mechanics of Materials Strength of Aircraft Materials 
Mathematics: 307902 0. eee (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 
Calculus Thermodynamics 
Mechanical Engineering 313 ................ (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 338 ................ (2-3) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Kinematics and Machine Design 
ECU G pets esse ee 3 VOCE Cte: tee ee oe ee ee 3 
18 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Aeronautical Engineering 401 ........... (2-6) 4 Aeronautical Engineering 402 ............ (2-6) 4 
Aircraft Design Aircraft Design 
Aeronautical Engineering 403 _.......... (l= 3) Aeronautical Engineering 406 ............ (2-3) $8 
Aircraft Materials and Processes Aircraft Power Plant Operation 
Aeronautical Engineering 405 ............ (3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 481 —.......... (1-0) 1 
Aircraft Structures Seminar 
Electrical Engineering 307 -............... (3-3) 4 English), 401) 2s ee ee (0-2) 1 
Electrical Circuits Public Speaking 
Mechanical Engineering 410 .............. (3-0) 3 Technical Elective ............2.....00.....222.....- 6 
Internal Combustion Engines Elective .28 £tere eres eee ees 3 
Mlective. o..5 eee ee ei ee 3 —_ 
— 18 


AGRICULTURAL, AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Technical Electives for 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


162 
Group A 
Aeronautical Engineering 417 ............ (3-0) 
Aircraft Propulsion Systems 
Aeronautical Engineering 418 ............ (4-0) 
Advanced Aerodynamics 
Aeronautical Engineering 421 ............ (3-0) 


Dynamics of Airplanes 


3 


Group B 
Electrical Engineering 501 .................. (3-3) 
Theory and Application 
of Electron Tubes 


Mathematics 308  ...........22222..2cceee.2-e-e00---= (3-0) 
Differential Equations 

Mathematics::405° 2... (3-0) 
Vector Analysis 

Mechanical Engineering 340 .............. (2-3) 
Physical Metallurgy 

Nuclear Engineering 401 .................... (3-0) 


Nuclear Engineering 


wo © ow oo 


NOTE: At least one of the technical electives in the senior year must be selected from Group A. 


Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


(See page 1038) 


Curriculum in 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 160) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester 
Ghemistry 9216 2s. 5. eee eee (2-6) 
Quantitative Analysis 
Bngelisht$2 10st ee eee eee ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 


Histéry: L06e.6) sete een (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics. 210 2) ee 3-0) 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 212 ................ (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Phy siest) 2:19) err ene ee Cee ene (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 ..................-..... (0-2) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Chemical Engineering 304 .................. (3-0) 
Unit Operations 

Chemistry (301 0 ee eae eee (3-3) 
Organic Chemistry 

Chemistry 323) g42 5 Foe ee ee ee (3-3) 
Physical Chemistry 

Economics 203 oe ae eee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Mechanical Engineering 327 _............. (3-0) 
Thermodynamics 


wo wo —- Se 8 


Second Semester Credit 
Chemical Engineering 204 .................. (3-0) 3 
Elementary Chemical Engineering 
Chemistry 217.2... 2.22) eee (2-6) 4 
Quantitative Analysis 
Civil Engineering 305 .......................... (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 
Civil Engineering 315 ...........0..00..02..... (0-2) 1 
Strength of Materials Laboratory 
Mathematics 307° ..23.2...002 (3-0) 3 
Calculus 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physics 220) ¢2. 35.50.23 ee (3-3) 4 
Modern Physics 
Physical Education 202 _.................... (0-2) R 
19 
Chemical Engineering 314 ................. (0-3) 1 
Unit Operations Laboratory 
Chemical Engineering 423 _................ (3-0) 3 
Unit Operations 
Chemistry *3020..2. 34-2 ee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry 
Chemistry 324°. 230) 42 ee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry 
Mechanical Engineering 403 _............ (1-3) 2 
Engineering Laboratory 
Elective (Humanities) _.........0000......... 5} 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Chemical Engineering 409 __............... (3-0) 3 
Oil and Gas Technology 
Chemical Engineering 429 .................. (0-3). 1 
Oil and Gas Technology Laboratory 
Chemical Engineering 433 .................. (6-3) 1 
Unit Operations Laboratory 
Chemical Engineering 441 .................. (3-0) 3 
Chemical Engineering Unit Processes 
Chemical Engineering 454 .................. (3-0) 3 
Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics 
Chemical Engineering 461 _................. (2-0) 2 
Process Control and Instrumentation 
Chemical Engineering 481 .................. (1-0) 1 
Seminar ; 
Elective (Humanities) .........................- 3 
1 Br 


For classes graduating in 1959-60 and 1960-61 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Chemical Engineering 304 .................. (3-0) 3 
Unit Operations 

Chemistry 30) 2325.22 sn a (3-8) 4 
Organic Chemistry 

CNEMUISEE Vis Oooh a cree ee etic. eed (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry 

Rrehishie 4 Oia tee St ee ee (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 

Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 

CCE Vrs ent ee ee Ee 3 


SENIOR YEAR 


Chemical Engineering 409 .................. (3-0) 3 
Oil and Gas Technology 

Chemical Engineering 429 ................ ..(0-3) 1 
Oil and Gas Technology Laboratory 

Chemical Engineering 433 .................. (0-3) 1 
Unit Operations Laboratory 

Chemical Engineering 441 .................. (3-0) 3 
Chemical Engineering Unit Processes 

Chemical Engineering 454 .................. (3-0) 3 
Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics 

Chemical Engineering 461 .................. (2-0) 2 
Process Control and Instrumentation 

Chemical Engineering 481 .................. (1-0) 1 
Seminar 

Civil Engineering 305 ........................-. (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 

Civil Engineering 315 -........................ (0-2) 1 
Strength of Materials Laboratory 

BUTOCEIV Ca er ee ee ES Coc tasa 3 

21 


168 
Second Semester Credit 
Chemical Engineering 426 .................. (2-6) 4 
Plant Design 
Chemical Engineering 428 .................. (3-0) 3 
Industrial Chemical Processes 
Chemical Engineering 464 _................. (3-0) 3 
Chemical Engineering Kinetics 
Electrical Engineering 305 .................. (3-3) 4 
Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Governmentes06y3 2 ee eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
i lef 
Chemical Engineering 314 ................ (0-3) 1 
Unit Operations Laboratory 
Chemical Engineering 423 .................. (3-0) 3 
Unit Operations 
Chentistryns 02 ieee oe ee ee eee nea (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry 
Ghemistry, 3240.22. 0: oe. (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry 
Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics 
BS FCT OC ELV G Messe ee ee ee 3 
18 
Chemical Engineering 426 .............. ....(2-6) 4 
Plant Design 
Chemical Engineering 428 .................. (3-0) 3 
Industrial Chemical Processes 
Chemical Engineering 464 .................. (3-0) 3 
Chemical Engineering Kinetics 
Electrical Engineering 305 _................ (3-3) ee 
Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Mechanical Engineering 403 -............. (1-3) 2 
Engineering Laboratory 
Elective sits totes eter tee ee ee 3 
19 


*Students not electing advanced ROTC will register for Economics 203. 


**Students not electing advanced ROTC will register for Mathematics 307. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Curriculum in 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 160) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Civil Engineering 201 ......0.................. (3-3) 4 
Plane Surveying 
Eeonomies, 2034.2:02 Ve aoe ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Mathematics. 210°.0--.. eee (3-0) 3 
Calculus 
Mechanical Engineering 212 ....__...... (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physics: (2192. 3 te eee (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity 
Physical Education 201 ................-....... (0-2) R 
18 


Second Semester 
Civil Engineering 305 ...................-...... (3-0) 
Mechanics of Materials 


Civil Engineering 315 ...........00............. (0-2) 
Strength of Materials Laboratory 
English 203) 2.20.22 (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

History 106 7.2...24.2 22 eee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics 307% _...2.2322 2 (3-0) 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Physics 22023. 3.22 eee (3-3) 
Modern Physics 

Physical Education 202 ~....................... (0-2) 


SUMMER WORK 


Civil Engineering 300, Summer Surveying Practice, six weeks, credit 5 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Civil Engineering 306 .........................- (2-0) 
Mechanics of Materials 

Civil Engineering 311 ...................... (3-0) 
Hydraulics 

Civil Engineering 336 ....................—.. (0-2) 
Hydraulics Laboratory 

Civil Engineering 345 .........................- (2-3) 
Theory of Structures 

Geolowy (3200 .2.3 4 See e (2-3) 
Geology for Civil Engineers 

Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 


Engineering Mechanics 


ao WS OO += © bb 


SENIOR YEAR 


Civil Engineering 401 .......................-.- (2-2) 
Water and Sewage Treatment 

Civil Engineering 407 ...............-..--.- 3-0) 
Highway Engineering 

Civil Engineering 443. ..............-.-......-.- (1-3) 
Materials of Construction 

Civil Engineering 473 ....................—--- (3-0) 
Cost Estimating 

Civil Engineering 483 ..................-022--0- (2-3) 
Analysis and Design of Structures 

Technical Elective ..W...........-.-.........--- = 


Civil Engineering 338 ..................---.---- (2-0) 
Hydraulics of Drainage Structures 
Civil Engineering 344 -.....................00+. (3-3) 

Plain and Reinforced Concrete 
Civil Engineering 346 ............-...2......... (2-3) 
Design of Members and Connections 
Civil Engineering 465 .......................-.- (2-2) 
Soil» Mechanics and Foundations 
English’ 210). (2... eee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 
Thermodynamics 
Civil Engineering 402 ........000000000022..... (2-2) 


Water Supply and Sewerage Practice 
Civil Engineering 448 ................0......... (2-0) 
Engineering Economy 


Civil Engineering 481 ...............0.......... (1-0) 
Seminar 

Electrical Engineering 305 ................ (3-3) 
Electrical Circuits and Machines 

English. 401622 2 eee ee (0-2) 
Public Speaking 

Government 306 ................--...----.22---0000--= (3-0) 


American National Government 
Technical Elective -......................-2.-cce0--- 


ed 
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SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


For classes graduating in 1959-60 and 1960-61 


JUNIOR YEAR 


165 
Second Semester Credit 
Civil Engineering 338 ...................-.----- (2-0) 2 
Hydraulics of Drainage Structures 
Civil Engineering 344 ............220002.......- (2-3) is 
Plain and Reinforced Concrete 
Civil Engineering 346 ....................-....- (2-3) 3 
Design of Members and Connections 
Civil Engineering 401 ...........202............ (2-2) 3 
Water and Sewage Treatment 
Civil Engineering 465 _..............-........-. (2-2:)> 3 
Soil Mechanics and Foundations 
Englishe210pee 2 ee ee Boe (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Blectiy.e ee ee ee eee eee 3 
19 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Civil Engineering 305. ....................---.-- (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 
Civil Engineering 311 ...........02.202......... (3-0) 3 
Hydraulics 
Civil Engineering 315 ....00..0................ (0-2) 1 
Strength of Materials Laboratory 
Civil Engineering 336 ...........00000000....-.- (0-2) 1 
Hydraulics Laboratory 
Civil Engineering 345 _........................- (3-3) 4 
Theory of Structures 
Geology 7320p uct ee ee es Sw (2-3) 3 
Geology for Civil Engineers 
lective a teri ee tee ie Se 3 
18 
Civil Engineering 402 —....0....0.0000..000..... (2-2) 3 
Water Supply and Sewerage Practice 
Civil Engineering 407 .......................-.. (3-0) 3 
Highway Engineering 
Civil Engineering 473. .................0..------ (3-0) 3 
Cost Estimating 
Civil Engineering 483 ...........2........022.-. (2-3) 3 
Analysis and Design of Structures 
Technical Elective -..0.................c.cceeceeeeee 3 
Ble ctivenc... ees oe Ae ee Dd oe 3 
18 


Civil Engineering 443 .............022.......... (1-3) 
Materials of Construction 

Civil Engineering 448 ..........2...2-..02..-..- (2-0) 
Engineering Economy 

Civil Engineering 474 ..............0222.......- (2-0) 
Contracts and Specifications 

Civil Engineering 481 .......................... (1-0) 
Seminar 

Electrical Engineering 305. ................ (3-3) 


Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Enclishv40190.2 3.2.4 ee (0-2) 
Public Speaking 
Technical Elective ................2........022--..-- 
Elective 


Technical Electives for 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


(Offered in Fall Semester only) 


Civil Engineering 406 ..........2...0..200...... (3-0) 
Sanitation and Public Health 

Civil Engineering 408 .........................- (3-0) 
Municipal Administration 

Civil Engineering 457 ......0..............---.- (3-0) 
Traffic Engineering 

Civil Engineering 463 ...................-..-... (3-0) 
Hydrology 

Civil Engineering 468 ...........0............-- (2-3) 
Statically Indeterminate Structures 

GEOLOr Vip Aa Lier ee ees (3-3) 


Advanced Engineering Geology 


me wo WwW WO & 


(Offered in Spring Semester only) 
Civil Engineering 403 -...........2..........-- (2-3) 
Sanitary Design 
Civil Engineering 417 
Bituminous Materials 
Civil Engineering 458 _.......................- (3-0) 
Hydraulic Engineering 


Civil Engineering 470 ...............2.......... (2-3) 
Aerial Photogrammetry 
Civil Engineering 478 ._.....................---- (3-0) 


Construction Plant and Methods 

Civil Engineering 486 
Design of Prestressed Concrete 
Structures 


So NW WS 


oo 08 
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NOTE: By proper choice of technical electives, civil engineering students may specialize to 


some extent in highway, hydraulic, structural, 


construction, or sanitary engineering. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Curriculum in 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 160) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Electrical Engineering 201 .................. (3-4) 4 Electrical Engineering 315 .................. (3-3) 
Electricity and Magnetism Alternating Currents 
Drehish, 212s hee ee eae ae (3-0) 3 History '106)).2.2022.053)5,71 2 ee (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare History of the United States 
Mathematics /2100\.. 2 (3-0) 3 Mathematics 307  <...2.:2:s:cscocssecenessespecs-oe (3-0) 3 
Caleulus Calculus 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physics} 219 wk ee er eee: (3-3) 4 Physics’ (220.2.80 0 eee (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical Education 201 ......................... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ................:....... (0-2) R 
18 18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Electrical Engineering 316 .................. (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 305. ....................... 328-0). V3 
Electrical Circuit Theory Mechanics of Materials 
Electrical Engineering 318 .................. (1-3) 2 Electrical Engineering 322 _................ (3-0) 3 
Electrical Laboratory Electric and Magnetic Fields 
Electrical Engineering 320 .................. (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 419 .~................. (3-3) 4 
Electronics Electronic Circuits 
Binehishte a 7d tact ess eco ee (3-0) 3 Enslish 401 .22...22 32 (0-2) 1 
Great Books Public Speaking 
Mathematics 308 v2.2 7.320.00.. 2 oe. (3-0) 3 Mathematics 409? 2.2.2...2 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Differential Equations Advanced Calculus 
Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 346 __.......... (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 
17 17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Electrical Engineering 401 .................. (3-0) 3 Economics. 203. 2222 ee eee (3-0) 3 
Alternating Current Machinery Principles of Economies 
Electrical Engineering 403 .................. (0-6) 2 Electrical Engineering 402 .................. (3-0) 3 
Alternating Current Laboratory Alternating Current Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 415 .................. (2-2) 3 Electrical Engineering 404 .................. (0-6) 2 
Transmission Networks Alternating Current Laboratory 
Electrical Engineering 432 .................. (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 420 -................. (3-0) 3 
Economic Phases of Engineering Servomechanisms and Control Devices 
Technical Elective: .........2.:..0000-0......-----0- 5 Government 306 in 2 eee (3-0) 3 
lective) > See et hee ee 3 American National Government 
os Technical Elective 2.0:202..:232:0.2.2.5 3 
17 — 
17 


NOTES: 1. English 231 or 232 may be substituted for this course. 


2. Mathematics 405, 411, 414, or 415 may be substituted for this course. 


3. To be selected from Liberal Arts 301, Psychology 308, or Rural Sociology 205. 


Ultra High Frequency Techniques 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 167 
Technical Electives for 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Electrical Engineering 406 _................ (222 eno Electrical Engineering 454 .................. (3-3) 4 
Electric Power Distribution Advanced Electronie Circuits 
and Transmission Electrical Engineering 457 ................. (3-2) 4 
Electrical Engineering 428 _................ (2-3) 3 Principles of Digital Computers 
Communication Circuits Geophysics £485. ee ee ee ee (3-3) 4 
Electrical Engineering 441 _................ (3-0) 3 Principles of Geophysical Exploration 
Symmetrical Components of Mechanical Engineering 340 .............. (2-3) 3 
Polyphase Circuits Physical Metallurgy 
Electrical Engineering 451 _................ (3-0) 3 Physics; 4054 8 ee (3-0) 3 
Radiation. and Propagation Physical Mechanics 
Electrical Engineering 452 _................ (2-3) 3 
Ultra High Frequeney Techniques 
For classes graduating in 1959-60 and 1960-61 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Civil Engineering 305) ..2.0...000.200s2008 (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 316 .................. (3-6) 3 
4 Mechanics of Materials Electrical Circuit Theory 
Electrical Engineering 315 .................. (3-3) 4 Electrical Engineering 318 __............... (1-3) 2 
Alternating Currents Electrical Laboratory 
Mathematics 07 teste tance ne (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 320 _................ (3-0) 3 
Calculus Electronics 
Mechanical Engineering 313 __........... (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 322 _................ (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Electric and Magnetic Fi<lds 
Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 Bie lish e377 Tiree ae ee (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics Great Books 
FOLeC thy CBee ees ee ea tees ae 3 Mathematics =308h eae ee (3-0) 3 
nme Differential Equations 
20 Blectiveyii. oie ee eee ee 3 
20 
SENIOR YEAR 
Electrical Engineering 401 _................ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 305 —........... (3-0) 3 
Alternating Current Machinery Business Law 
Electrical Engineering 403 _................ (0-6) 2 Electrical Engineering 402 .................. (3-0) 3 
Alternating Current Laboratory Alternating Current Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 415 ___.............. (2-2) 3 Electrical Engineering 404 _............... (0-6) 2 
Transmission Networks Alternating Current Laboratory 
Electrical Engineering 419 _................ (3-3). 4 Electrical Engineering 432 |................. (3-0) 3 
Electronic Circuits Economic Phases of Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 481 —................ (0-2) 1 Electrical Engineering 482 _................ (0-2) 1 
Seminar Seminar 
1 GIES OZ es eee ee ee (0-2) 1 Mechanical Engineering 403 _............ (1-3) 2 
Public Speaking Engineering Laboratory 
echnical sh lective es 3 Technical Elective .....................002..2220-0+- 3 
MT OCTAV. rie ft ee NO ed 8} Electivete se eee ee eS 3 
20 20 
Technical Electives for 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Electrical Engineering 406 __............... (2-2) 3 Electrical Engineering 454 _................ (3-3) 4 
Electric Power Distribution Advanced Electronic Circuits 
and Transmission Electrical Engineering 457 .................. (3-2) 4 
Electrical Engineering 420 _................ (3-0) 3 Principles of Digital Computers 
Servomechanisms and Geophysics 435 ....... O2Y. SOUS iseeeiy Ee reese (3-3) 4 
Control Devices Prineiples of Geophysical Exploration 
Electrical Engineering 428 .................. (2-3) 3 Mechanical Engineering 340 __.......... (2=3) 3 
Communication Circuits Physical Metallurgy 
Electrical Engineering 441 _................ (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 344 .............. (3-0) 3 
Symmetrical Components of Fluid Mechanics 
Polyphase Circuits . Mechanical Engineering 404  ............. (1-3) 2 
Electrical Engineering 451 .................. (3-0) 3 Engineering Laboratory 
Radiation and Propagation Physicsi405 2 hte ee eee (3-0) 3 
Electrical Engineering 452 _................ (2-3) 3 Physical Mechanics 


168 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
Curriculum in 
GEOLOGY 
For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry 1012. Se ae eee (3-3) 4 ‘Chemistry 102) :3.2.0 222 ae (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Engineering Drawing 105 .................... (0-6) 2 Civil Engineering 208 -......................- (1-3) 2 
Engineering Drawing Topographic Surveying 
English (LOS ee cere ee (3-0) 3 Engineering Drawing 106 ...................- (0-6) 2 
Composition and Rhetoric Descriptive Geometry 
History 2105 0252 ee eee (3-0) 3 English 104 <2.5:...3.2.2. (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 102622252 ee (3-0) 3 History 106 2.225.222 (3-0) 3 
Algebra History of the United States 
Mathematics ) 103 %2252.2..352.. 2822555 (3-0) 3 Mathematics: 104020:4..42.422. (3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry Analytic Geometry 
Military or Air Science ......................-- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ....................-.-- (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 102 ....................1... (0-2) R 
19 18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
English 7231) or= 2322.5... =... > 2 (3-0) 3 Chemistry) 207)..2. se eee (2-3) 3 
Survey of English Literature Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Geolorye20 lee. i ee ee (3-0) 3 Geology “204 ).222.c2)2.-3 eee (1-3) 2 
General Geology Mineralogy and Rock Study 
Geology 203° 22322 2 Se ae (2-6) 4 Geology 210 .3-.....4-4......0. eee (3-3) 4 
Crystallography and Mineralogy Historical Geology 
Geology 72090 ee ee eee (0-3) 1 Mathematics, 210 ©6523 eee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Field Work Calculus 
Mathematics 209 -2u.0.2...u2..0.....eeecccceececese (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ......................-- (0-3) 208 
Calculus Physics). 219. 2: eee (3-3) 4 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Sound, Light, Electricity 
Phy sics#218 03-4 OA eee ee eee (3-3) 4 Physical Education 202 __..................... (0-2) R 
Mechanics and Heat — 
Physical Education 201 .......................- (0-2) R 17 
19 
SUMMER CAMP 
(Optional* ) 
Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Chemistry. 34422234 (3-0) 3 Englishy319%39.322 eee (1-0) 1 
Physical Chemistry Report Writing 
Enclish 371.2 oes (3-0) 3 Geology (306: 22....35 4. 1S eee (3-3) 4 
Great Books Stratigraphy 
Geology *3033)12 = eee (2-3) 3 Geology 312 21.2... 23.23.32 SS eee (2-3) 3 
Petrography and Petrology Structural Geology 
Geology “305.215 224 So ee eee (3-3) 4 Geology (two of the following) -....... 6 
Invertebrate Paleontology Geology 304 ...0.......2..... ee (2-3) 3 
Geology 315-2805) eet Se Nie (2-3) 3 Sedimentary Petrography 
Principles of Sedimentation Geology 423. (2222 ee (1-6) 3 
— Micropaleontology 
16 Geology $443. ..222 3-2 (2-3) 3 
Paleontology 
Government 306. .............-......-2---000-00e000-=2 (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
17 


*May be used as an elective. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Geology (three of the following) ...... 9 
Geology 404 0......ccececeeceeeeeeeeeeeee (2-3) 3 
Geology of Petroleum 
Geology 406. 2.U......2.22cs ak. (3-0) 3 
Economie Geology 
Geology 743.22 e. 8s 3 Se (2-3) 3 
Geomorphology 
Geolomyie 4d Tale ae oon cas oes (1-6) 3 
Cenozoic Micropaleontology 
Geology 8 Wires eee oe ne (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
GeEOPNYSICS FAST Soi essrss cee tan sectecmscccsoseues (3-3) 4 
Principles of Geophysical Exploration 
lective eee 4 ee 5 
17 


Second Semester 
Economics 203 
Principles of Economics 
English 401 
Public Speaking 
Geology 433i ee ee ee Bee (0-6) 
Field Geology 
Geology £4820 3 ee eee ee eee (1-0) 
Seminar 
Geology-Geophysics (any two) 
Geology 304 .0...02...00200.102..2222----- (2-3) 3 
Sedimentary Petrography 
Geology 409 
Geclogy of Non-Metallics 
Other than Petroleum 
Geology 423 
Micropaleontology 
Geology 425 
Subsurface Geology 
Geology 443 
Paleontology 
Geophysics 436 
Seismic Exploration 
Geophysics 446 
Physics of the Earth 
Elective 


For classes graduating in 1959-60 and 1960-61 


JUNIOR YEAR 


MPR OMISETY 13 44 wis coo occ Me ccconsssccxsnscucsteseeueete (3-0) 
Physical Chemistry 

LOVEE Ok IC ba i ee oat Daan gy, Be cceee a (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

EXT GS GLB eS So oe ete tn ee er a (2-3) 
Petrography and Petrology 

CEST oy pie ABA Sea a a oe (3-3) 
Invertebrate Paleontology 

Genlory asl ii ee wees (2-3) 
Principles of Sedimentation 

| DUST ay sia aap, Sy ap pe We Sia ata RE 
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Geology 3.0 Greer srreee eee (3-3) 
Stratigraphy 

Geolory 310 eer see etic ceeee ee (2-3) 
Structural Geology 

Geology (two of the following) ........ 

Geology:2 304 ga ccs2c.- tee seteroee (2-3) 3 
Sedimentary Petrography 

Geolory 4423 S355. eae ee (1-6) 3 
Micropaleontology 

Geology 443 
Paleontology 

Government 306 
American National Government 

Elective 


Sate t cern ene wens ernest enncenccseeeeeessaccssssesssesee 


SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 


Tog 


AGRICULTURAL. AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester 
Bonolish: 3S U9 oes oi tee ere et eee (1-0) 
Report Writing 


Geglowyt 481 ieee See a eee (1-0) 
Seminar 

Geology (three of the following) ...... 

Geology 404 .......2000.000.... a ee (2-3) 3 
Geology of Petroleu 

Geology. 406.22. (3-0) 3 
Economic Geology 

Geology 431+ 20.s..2.tdee ene (eaa) eo 
Geomorphology 

Geology 9437 3.3 See (1-6) 3 
Cenozoic Micropaleontology 

Geophysies J435:4.- ts. 2 eee (3-3) 


Principles of Geophysical Exploration 
Elective 


Credit 


1 
1 


Second Semester 
Economics 203 
Frinciples of Economics 
English 401 
Public Speaking 
Geology +433" ..::225...2 25 (0-6) 
Field Geology 
Geology 482 .2.00.24,...2 (1-60) 
Seminar 
Geology-Geophysics (any two) 
Geology 304 
Sedimentary Petrography 
Geology 409 
Geology of Non-Metallics 
Other than Petroleum 
Geology 423 3 
Micropaleontology 
Geology 425 3 
Subsurface Geology 
3 
3 


1 
i—) 
~~ 
wo 


Geophysics 436 ..........-..............- (2-3) 
Seismic Exploration 

Geophysics 446 __......2.......2.-..----. (3-0) 
Physics of the Earth 

Elective 


Curriculum in 
GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 160) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Pnslishv23 Wor asa see ees (3-0) 
Survey of English Literature 

Geology ¥ 201 cote oe ee ee (3-0) 
General Geology 

Geology +203) (rire ee A ee ee (2-6) 
Crystallography and Mineralogy 

Geolooy 209 eee ee ee a (0-3) 


Introduction to Field Work 


Mathematics,-210) S03 22 ee (3-0) 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science ................ ae: (0-3) 

Physics 62.19) cee ee ee eee (3 3)) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education) 201) 2.20... (0-2) 


- 
eo | Bois ieee 0a) ee a = lea enee 


Chemistry .207 2....204.. 2 eee (2-3) 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Geology 204 23 ee eee (1-3) 

Mineralogy and Rock Study 
Geology) 210-2... eee (3-3) 
Historical Geology 
History 106 
History of the United States 
Mathematics 307 
Calculus 
Military or Air Science .._..........:.......... (0-3) 
Physics 220 
Modern Physics 
Physical Education 202 ....................... (0-2) 


SUMMER CAMP 


(Optional*) 


Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2 
JUNIOR YEAR 


Geology’’303: 25-22 ee ea eee (2-3) 
Petrography and Petrology 

Geology: 3050.) eo ee 228 Pee ee a (3-3) 
Invertebrate Paleontology 

Geology 315 ye ea Eee (2-3) 
Principles of Sedimentation 

Mechanical Engineering 220 _............. (4-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Petroleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 
Petroleum Development 

Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 


Petroleum Development Laboratory 


*May be used as an elective. 


3 
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Chemistry (344° 3% -63  Seeee (3-0) 
Physical Chemistry 

Geology 306 
Stratigraphy 

Geology /3120.. 33. oo ee ee (2-3) 
Structural Geology 

Government 306 2.02823 22) eee (3-0) 
American National Government 

Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 
Thermodynamics 

Petroleum Engineering 312 
Well Logging 
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SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Civil Engineering 305. ...................-...... (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 
ECONOMICS 4203 282 ee he eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Geology (one of the following) __....... 5) 
Geology 404 .0...s...c..l le leeeeeee-e (2-3) 3 
Geology of Petroleum 
Geology 406 <.:..c.c/c cick. cece cecccee (3-0) 3 
Economic Geology 
Geology, 431 9A eee (2-3) 3 
Geomorphology 
GeclocyeAslee cee ie te AN ee (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Geophysics 495) (ei cee ce a (3-3) 4 
Principles of Geophysical Exploration 
Mechanical Engineering 344 .............. (3-0) 3 
Fluid Mechanics 
eye 


Second Semester 
Electrical Engineering 305 ................ (3-3) 
Electrical Circuits and Machines 
English 401 
Public Speaking 
Geology-Geophysics 
(two of the following*) 
Geology 304 
Sedimentary Petrography 
Geology 409 
' Geology of Non-Metallics 
Other than Petroleum 
Geology 423 
Micropaleontology 
Geology 425 
Subsurface Geology 
Geology 443 
Paleontology 
Geophysics 436 ..........-..000.......... (2-3) 
Seismic Exploration 
Geophysics 446 ...........0000002-....... (3-0) 
Physics of the Earth 
Geolosy7 433 ese ee Aer (0-6) 
Field Geology 
Geology 482 
Seminar 
Elective (Humanities) 


For classes graduating in 1959-60 and 1960-61 


-JUNIOR YEAR 


1 Or eid SLAG HAL) nee A 9 ee ee me eS (1-0) 
Report Writing 

Geology valour es (3-3) 
Invertebrate Paleontology 

GenloGya a eer eee ere he oa oe, (2-3) 
Principles of Sedimentation 

Mechanical Engineering 220 .............. (4-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Petroleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 
Petroleum Development 

Petroleum Engineering 307 ............2.. (0-3) 
Petroleum Development Laboratory 

ILGGtiy Che ee dE eee Et 


Chemistry, 344 22 Se ee (3-0) 
Physical Chemistry 

English 401 
Public Speaking 

Geology 306 
Stratigraphy 

Geology 312 
Structural Geology 

Petroleum Engineering 306 
Reservoir Rock Properties 

Petroleum Engineering 308 —.............. (0-3) 
Rock and Fluid Properties Laboratory 

Elective 


SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 


SENIOR YEAR 


RCO WONtiCs tes 00 taces.c Ses. Sop. cece ene (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Electrical Engineering 305. ................ (3-3) 
Electrical Circuits and Machines 

(FOOIOPIONAOS ee ee ee ee (2-3) 
Geology of Petroleum 

Genlooyic AS lie Sees Pn ee Bess. (1-0) 
Seminar 

Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 
Thermodynamics 

| Oh PSC a hie een es ie ee Pca Apt Soe ae Ak wees 


3 
4 
3 
1 
d 
3 


18 


Civil Engineering 305 
Mechanics of Materials 
Geology 425 
Subsurface Geology 
Geology 433 
Field Geology 
Geology 482 
Seminar 
Government 306 
American National Government 
Mechanical Engineering 344 
Fluid Mechanics 
Elective 


ues 


*Three credit hours of Geology 399 may be substituted for Geology 304, 409, 423, 425, or 443. 


172 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Curriculum in 
GEOPHYSICS 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 160) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
(Same as for curriculum in geological engineering, page 170) 


SUMMER CAMP 
(Optional*) 
Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Electrical Engineering 307 ................. (3-3) 4 Chemistry: 344 .i.3.3.0c08:...5ee (3-0) 3 
Electrical Circuits Physical Chemistry 
Bing lish 22.1 O30. ce ee eee (2-0) 2 Electrical Engineering 308 .................. (3-3) 4 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Electrical Machinery 
Geology) 305m ei oe (3-3) 4 Geology’ ©8306) ...c.iccceceetss te. -ose (3-3) 4 
Invertebrate Paleontology Stratigraphy 
Geolory 315022532. ee eee (2-3) 3 Geology 3120 ce.c-kcceiccsedecc-cceossae ee (2-3) 3 
Principles of Sedimentation Structural Geology 
Mathematies 308) 0 2S (3-0) 3 Government 306. ..........2.---2:.-..-ce-cencobecotene (3-0) 3 
Differential Equations American National Government 
16 17 


SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 


SENIOR YEAR 


Economics,2030 2) 2. eee (3-0) 3 Engiish 371°. s.8 eee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics Great Books 
Electrical Engineering 501 .................. (3-3) 4 English 2401.22.34 2. fo eee (0-2) 
Theory and Application of Public Speaking 
Electron Tubes Geology: 482) -256)2 Oe ee (1-0) 
Geology:481 2 32. oe eee ee (1-0) 1 Seminar 
Seminar Geophysics 486 2... (2-3) 
Geophysics (435.028 22 ee (3-3) 4 Seismic Exploration 
Principles of Geophysical Exploration Geophysics 446 ©... eee eee (3-0) 
Elective = 43) a eee 5 Physics of the Earth 
— Physies’, 418.002.0005 a.. ace eee (3-0) 
17 Theoretical Physics - 
Elective o. 323 Se ee ee eee 


*May be used as an elective. 


*May be used as an elective. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 173 
For classes graduating in 1959-60 and 1960-61 
SUMMER CAMP 
(Optional* ) 
Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Electrical Engineering 307 ............-.... (3-3) 4 Civil Engineering 208 —.....................-- (1-3) 2 
Electrical Circuits Topographic Surveying 
LOPES TE es DAILY ~ ak a IR ch ea a See a (2-0) Englishv3010 2-2 eee ees (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Writing for Professional Men 
Geology a SOD ne ee ea (3-3) 4 Geolozy 73067 8. eae eee (3-3) 4 
Invertebrate Paleontology Stratigraphy 
COLOR Var La ests eee ee aes ee ee (2-3) 3 Geology312 Fine ee ee ke (2-3) 3 
Principles of Sedimentation Structural Geology 
Mathematics 307 .2.......2....2.-0-ccccceeneeneeeeee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 308 -0............-.cs:cc-cceeeneceeee- (3-0) 3 
Calculus Differential Equations 
| OY Oy aan AE acl we ER OE sa eg DE St 3 Wlectivescs 2s ee ee eae ee 3 
19 18 
SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 
SENIOR YEAR 
Chemistry2344¢ 2.23 ee es! (3-0) Economics, 203 32 -oxc fe eee (3-0) 3 
Physical Chemistry Principles of Economics 
r Englishy 401 fie.» 2 toe pence ee (0-2) 1 
1) RAT CORE DD ae 6 Se SI ee ee eee (3-0) 3 Public Speaking 
Atomic and Nuclear Physics Geology? 482) ee eh rcedeteasdane (1-0) 1 
Electrical Engineering 501 .................. (3-3) 4 Seminar 
Theory and Application Geophysics 4360 oie cecces-cececccscnooeceecstece-visee (2-3) 3 
of Electron Tubes Seismic Exploration 
CREOlOT ya 4S ee ee eee eee ea Be (1-0) 1 Geophysics 446 o.....0....eceleeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
Seminar Physics of the Earth 
Geophysics “435 0) 2.0.02. 2 cccckic cc ccccecncssccccnces (3-3) 4 Bhysites30 2p eee ee ee ee et (2-3) 3 
Principles of Geophysical Exploration Mechanical Properties of Matter 
Government 306 .......2..2.......c..2eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 Elective .............. ee ee Aa Bed 3 
American National Government — 
PCO hI VC Bee Ree ore ee 3 ales 
18 
Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Industrial Arts Teacher Education Option 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Engineering Drawing 105 .................... (0-6) 2 Chemistry? 1060)... 383." 2 eee (3-3) 4 
Engineering Drawing General Chemistry 
DY VERE ESL TP a UC Yen I (3-0) 3 Engineering Drawing 106 .................. (0-6) 2 
Composition and Rhetoric Descriptive Geometry 
ISCO veel Oo tee eee eee caeeer es (3-0) 3 Engineering Drawing 128 .................. (0-2) 1 
History of the United States Methods of Industrial Reproduction 
Industrial Education 105  .................. (1-5) 3 English y 104 (2 ee eee eee (3-0) 3 
Wood Craft Composition and Rhetoric 
Industrial Education 107 ...................- (2-3) 3 History L060 See eee ee ON ee ROR a (3-0) 3 
Industrial Materials and History of the United States 
Manufacturing Processes Mathematics. 103) 2 222i. (3-0) 3 
Mathematics) 101 <2... 5--5.-.2.2..2 ees (3-0) 3 Plane Trigonometry 
Algebra Mechanical Engineering 202 .............. (0-3) 1 
Mechanical Engineering 201 .............. (0-3) 1 Manufacturing Processes 
Manufacturing Processes Military or Air Science _.............0...... (0-3) 1 
Military or Air Science ....................... (0-3) 1 Physical Education 102 —...................... (0-2) R 
Physical Education 101 -~...................... (0-2) R — 
—_— 18 
19 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester 


Second Semester 


Engineering Drawing 127 .................. (1-3) 2 Education. 121 22...)..222 33 (3-0) 
Industrial Freehand Sketching An Introduction to Education 
Engineering Drawing 221 ......>.......... 1-3) 2 Industrial Education 106 .................... (1-5) 
Building Construction Drawing Sheet Metal 
English} 203) scot ee eee (2-0) 2 Industrial Education 204 —......0000000.... (3-0) 
Introduction to Literature Development and Practice in 
Industrial Education 205 ..........0020....... (1-5) 3 Industrial Education 
Ornamental Iron Mechanical Engineering 106 .............. (1-6) 
Mechanical Engineering 101 .............. (0-3) 1 Cabinet Making 
Engineering Problems Mechanical Engineering 310 .............. (0-3) 
Mechanical Engineering 309 .............. (0-3) 1 Machine Production Techniques 
Machine Production Techniques Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 
Military or Air Science ........................(0-3) 1 Physics: 202: 2..20..a1.4142 2 eee (3-3) 
Physics 201 4.580 2 ee (3-3) 4 College Physics 
College Physics Physical Education 202 ..2...:....500220 (0-2) 
lective | 2:2t 23 8 te ee ee ee 2 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Fecomomics: > 203 cccceccececeece tatoo seay teens (3-0) 3 English: 3018 «...2.....362.02..0 =e (3-0) 
Principles of Economics Writing for Professional Men 
Enelish?21 0: oe ee (2-0) 2 Industrial Education 304 —_............... (2-3) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Applied Industrial Electricity 
Industrial Edueation 323 .................... (1-3) 2 Industrial Education 310 .................... (2-0) 
Methods of Teaching Course Making 
Mechanical Drawing Industrial Education 332 -............... (1-3) 
Industrial Education 327 .|................... (i=5)P 3 Plastics and Ceramics 
Industrial Arts Handcraft Industrial Education 336 ~.................. (1-3) 
Industrial Education 334 .................... (1-3) 2 Design in the Arts and Crafts 
Upholstery Mechanical Engineering 329 .............. (1-6) 
Psychology -30)) 3 eee (3-0) 3 Advanced Cabinet Making 
Educational Psychology Elective .....6.058. i eee 
Blectives 2 Ur Want ei ins to oe eee Fe 4 
19 
SENIOR YEAR 
Birvelishs 403i ee ee ee ee (1-2) 2 *Government, 305: 1.2.2... ee (3-0) 
Speaking for Professional Men Government of the United 
Industrial Education 301 _.................. (3-0) 3 States and Texas 
Methods of Teaching and Industrial Education 419 _.................. (1-3) 
Class Management Laboratory of Industries Methods 
Industrial Education 326 _............... 2. (=p) eke Industrial Education 442 .............0... (2-12) 
General Metalwork Supervised Teaching in 
Industrial Edueation 404 _.................. (HERI 74 Industrial Arts 
Visual Aids for Industrial Education 481 _.................. (1-0) 
Industrial Subjects Seminar in Industrial Education 
Industria] Education 406 _.........2........ (2-0) 2 Elective. 2232..4..40 033 eee 
Vocaticnal Guidance 
Industrial Education 447 _...0........... (2-3). 3 
Electricity and Electronics 
Elective. ::-22 Ser ee ee ee ae 3 
18 


@ | 
@ LX) w bo ix} iw) wo wo 


*Students who do not have credit for Basic ROTC must take Government 306 and 307 in place 


of Government 305. 
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Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Vocational Industrial Teacher Education Cption 


(Prerequisite: At least one full year of employed experience at some 
skilled trade or industrial technical occupation.) 


A student who desires to graduate under this plan must submit a written 
request accompanied by a statement of his employed practical experience. 
Upon the approval of the request by the Head of the Department and the 
Dean of Engineering, the student will be permitted to plan a program within 
the limit of the courses listed below as approved by the Head of the Depart- 
ment, 


Approved industrial experience will be evaluated in terms of college 
credits and, if acceptable to the Head of the Department and the Dean of the 
School of Engineering, may be used in the place of shop work on the basis of 
four credit hours for each year of experience up to a maximum of twenty 
_credits. Approved teaching experience may be credited as practice teaching 
on the basis of two credit hours per year up to a maximum of six credits. 


REQUIRED COURSES 


GENERAL EDUCATION Minimum Credits 


Economics 6 
CON OLLIG Smet Ua eran e wene MANe eee ere Pk ge) 2 iy eg oa Ne Be acl Pe A aes (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
BC OMonrcsme (Cle CLE c)) gue cmeeme ne hale Wee Sits over tee te oA est eee Sie suh st ae 3 


English 10 

Vaporea ors ay AACR sg te Fe ee 8 NN a I a ON 2 ee ede eS MS yee eR ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Binctis eel 4 eee weet eaten ee ee a ee ie a el Ae Ue A (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 

TONGAN ay AUR, an oy 2 SE ONG a OS SRS AE Ry Seat Sec ee aI ee, SURE en eA Reena a Cola (2-0) - 2 
Introduction to Literature 

ray ea hed ah aU A aa A SP cate epee SMR ON ce ED iy SAP cet AAT a es 2 PE (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 


Government 3 
ROMER CT Cwo OD ene ate leet Lae toad eee ee Meee ey Mee eg ones REE, si oes eee (3-0) 3 
Government of the Unit<d States and Texas 


History 6 
TES yiay aye) AMOS) Sak eee Seem Bieta SOR ai GR oi I A bs eee MES er ee AS PN Sees se 4 eee (8-0) 3 
History of the United States 
TED regioias © UCD Ge 2 ieetewl Reales Bs ee wide. OM Ee AO De eee ee ae ies See ey ee a (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 


Mathematics 6 
Mathematics. 102) 22> eae PTOI fee ie eal SC, Pt ed eae od Be EO (38-0) 3 
Algebra 
VD gat TUTE CLG L039 ph wes oe aes ce et I 9 2S Sie WR Ne 2 eect (3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry 


Public Speaking 1 
Crp lisindk 4 Olin oe eee eee See ee IAN ee EN MAS wee See eee Ate eee (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 


Rural Sociology 3 
Sociology (elective) ...............0:..4---- AORIGEY Ul Mt A wet RA ll Ms Bet ae 3 
(Rural Sociology 315 not acceptable) 


*Students who do not have credit for Basic ROTC must take Government 306 and 307 in place 
of Government 305. 
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TECHNICAL 
Engineering Drawing 
Fneineering ® Drawing y lOO) eee conection ace ec ee (0-6) 2 
Engineering Drawing 
Engineering. ‘Drawing wl00. fc ere a ee ee (0-6) 2 


Descriptive Geometry 


Engineering Problems 
Mechanical? Ene ineerin cs OD eee eer eee ee eee ee eee (0-3) 1 
Engineering Problems 


Shop Work 
Includes credit for industrial work experience 


SCIENCE 


Chemistry 
Chemistry: “LOG hge3 nse ae Re oe en eee Ce ee he ee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 


Industrial Supervision or Management 


Industrial Wducation 429: 2 cectatec ceeeccc ee ater eee eee ee eee (38-0) 3 
Foremanship and Supervision 
Or 
Industrial} Engineering) 40 eee (3-0) 38 


Survey of Industrial Engineering 


Modern Industries 
Industrial \ Education 308) iiiiioccos cbse eee een ee (3-0) 3 
A Study of Modern Industries 


Physics 
Physicsi¥ 20), 25. cc. cence secede ct ere chads oaks apace pcre ee eee ee (8-3) 4 
College Physics 
Physiés 202. 22.2228 4.0.5.6 cc th Sie be ee eee (8-3) 4 


College Physics 


MILITARY TRAINING 


Military or Air Science 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The courses listed below are the basic ones required by the Vocational 
Division of the Texas Education Agency for a vocational certificate. 


General Requirements 

Industrial” ‘Educationn, 20:4 seo cee ese eer eee ee oe ee (3-0) 
Development and Practice in Industrial Education 

Industrial® Educations-3 01s cee 5 ae ee eee ee (2-0) 
Methods of Teaching and Class Management 

Industrial ;Mducationy:3 1 Oe oe ree ee eee (2-0) 
Course Making 

Industrial: Mdvication™ 424 ris ice sr ae ene es sg ee ee cee ee ee ee (1-2) 
Organization of Instructional Material 

Additional courses and related fields are listed below 
depending upon the certificate desired. 


NOs DO” CDS v8 


For Vocational Industrial Shop Teachers 6 
Visual Aids for Industrial Subjects 
Methods of Introducing Industria! Organization and 
Management into Industrial Schools 
Or 


For Part-Time Cooperative Training Coordinators 6. 
Follow-up, Visitation, and Coordination in 


Part-Time Schools 
Related Subjects in Part-Time Cooperative Programs 


Supervised Teaching 
Other general education courses suited to the needs of the student 


ELECTIVE 
To be approved by the Head of the Department 


TOTAL CREDITS 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING a LYE 
Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION i 
Industrial Technology and Industrial Distribution Uption 
. FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Engineering Drawing 105 —................ (0-6) 2 Chemistry +106 23202022 ee (3-3) 4 
Engineering Drawing General Chemistry 
Mn ehishmel OSme esr fete ee Pes (3-0) 3 Engineering Drawing 106 .................... (0-6) 2 
Composition and Rhetoric Descriptive Geometry 
ETIStOT Yael Ones earseeeet ee 2 ee esos OL (3-0) 3 English f1047 reer ee ees ee Oe (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 
Industrial Education 105 —........0....... (1-5) 3 History; 106 ee eee (3-0) 3 
Wood Craft History of the United States 
Industrial Education 107 |................... (2-3) 3 Mathematics 116 .000000....0....oc eee 4-0) 4 
Industrial Materials and Plane Trigonometry and 
Manufacturing Processes Analytic Geometry 
Mathematics -101) c22 ooo o cscs eescenkd (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 202 .............. (0-3) 1 
Algebra Manufacturing Processes 
Mechanical Engineering 201 .......... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Manufacturing Processes Physical Education. 102 -.........20000000..... (0-2) R 
Military or Air Science —....0.....0............ (0-3) 1 —_— 
Physical Education 101 _.........0.0.0000..... (0-2) R 18 
19 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Engineering Drawing 127 .................... (1-3) 2 Brcomomics: 4203 soci. eck ee noc ctsecoeaeews (3-0) 3 
Industrial Freehand Sketching Principles of Economics 
Ee lishies OS pee cece oe ee ee (2-0) 2 Englishs210 22002 ee eee, (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Mathematics 2.223 ye tre cctcens (4-0) 4 Health Education 216 _..2W000.00.0200000... (0-3) 1 
Differential and Integral Calculus First Aid 
Mechanical Engineering 101 .............. (0-3) 1 Industrial Education 106 .................... (1-5) 3 
Engineering Problems Sheet Metal 
Mechanical Engineering 309 .............. (0-3) 1 Industrial Education 204 —...........00..... (3-0) 3 
Machine Production Techniques Development and Practice in 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Industrial Education 
Neh ysies e200 Late tess ee a (3-3) 4 Mechanical Engineering 310 .............. (0-3) 1 
College Physics Machine Production Techniques 
VCCULV Gee ee ee nse Oo eadabe 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 201 ..................... ..(0-2) R Physics $202 paseo ee eed (3-3) 4 
— College Physics 
18 Physical Education 202 ~....0000000000000.... (0-2) R 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
iArchitecture33 0 (cc: oe (2-3) 3 Business Administration 305 ............. (3-0) 3 
Mechanics and Materials Business Law 
Industrial Education 308 .................... (3-0) 3 English 301 ......... aw ee A eee We (3-0) 3 
A Study of Modern Industries Writing for Professional Men 
Industrial Education 328 .................... 3-0) 3 Industrial Education 304 .....200000..0..... (223)ees 
Industrial Accident Prevention Applied Industrial Electricity 
Airboat es Pa ge ee ee ee eee (2-2) 3 Industrial Education 326 .........00........ (1-5) 3 
Industrial Journalism General Metalwork 
FeO hf ae eet ee Pe AE, LE Phe Basak ee 7 Industrial Engineering 302 .................. (1-2) 2 
—_— Production Engineering 
19 Elective? A283 fee a ee ee 4 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
English C403) 26 43600 ee ee C1S2) v2 Business Administration 409 ............. (3-0) 
Speaking for Professional Men Survey of Accounting Principles 
Industrial Education 429 .................... (3-0) 3 Government (306° (2..::.4:.45 50 (3-0) 3 
Foremanship and Supervision American National Government 
Industrial Education 447 0.000000... (2-3) 3 Industrial Education 481] —.................. (1-0) 1 
Electricity and Electronics Seminar in Industrial Education 
Psychology 401 .................... Wig he: (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 412 —.............. (3-0) 3 
Industrial Psychology Labor and Industry 
Blective ie Aisa eee ee 4 Elective: .225:..-25).44.. 4S eee 8 
18 18 


NOTE: INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY: Students pursuing this option must include the follow- 
ing courses as part of the elective requirement: 


Industrial Education 423 .................... (1-2) 2 Industrial Engineering 401 __... eee. (3-0) 3 
Analysis Procedure Survey of Industrial Engineering 

Industrial Education 438 _.................. (2-3) 3 Industrial Engineering 404 ................ (2-3) 3 
Industrial Safety Motion and Time Study 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION: Students interested in Industrial Distribution must 
include the following courses as part of the elective requirement: 


Business Administration 205 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 435 ........... (3-0) 3 
Marketing Salesmanship 

Business Administration 318 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 446 -............ (2-0) 2 
Wholesale Merchandising Marketing Industrial Products 


ELECTIVES FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Electives for all options in industrial education are to be selected from 
the general engineering electives shown on page 193; from the sophomore, 
junior, or senior courses offered by the Department of Engineering Drawing; 
or from the following: 


Civil Engineering 201 _.................... (3-3) 4 Mathematics) 104° 22.2..5..25 oe (3-0) 3 
Plane Surveying Analytic Geometry 

Civil Engineering 202 —............00......... (2-3) 3 Mathematics! -209~ +... 22.4.2 (3-0) 3 
Advanced Surveying Caleulus 

Civil Engineering 206 .......................... (0-3) 1 Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 
Plane Surveying Enginecring Mechanics 

Civil Engineering 208 ........0000000000..... (1-3) 2 Physical Education 221 ~................... (2-0) 2 
Topographic Surveying Safety Education 

Civil Engineering 300 .......................... 5 Psychology. *\2070 2.22... ee (3-0) 3 
Summer Surveying Practice General Psychology 

Chemistry, 102422) eee (3-3) 4 Psychology 2305) 2.4 2 eee (3-0) 3 
General Chemistry Personality Adjustments 

Education’.426 3.52236, ee eee (3-0) 3 Psychology 7323.02.52. 2 =) = eee (3-0) 3 
Tests and Measurements Psychology of Adolescence 

Education 427/23 ee ee (3-0) 3 Rural Sociology 304 ........0...2..00.2..........- (3-0) 3 
Principles of Guidance Criminology and 

Geology - 205 eet ete a ee ee ar (3-3) 4 Juvenile Delinquency 
Elementary Geology Rural Sociology 315 —.(.........0.00-0.24...... (3-0) 3 

Industrial Education 427 .................... (1-6) 3 The Family 
Driver Education Rural Sociology 408 .............000000222------.. (2-0) 2 

Journalism’ 205.) ee (2-3) 3 Organization for Boy Scout Work 
Principles of Typography 

Journalism’ 315, 52..5. 5.00 4 eee ee (1-3) 2 


Photography 
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Additional electives for the teacher education options may be selected 
from required courses for the industrial technology option, from the junior or 
senior courses offered by the Department of Education and Psychology, or 
from the following courses: 


Physical Education 253 _...........00002....... (1-3) 2 Physical Education 317 .............-....-.---- (1-3) 2 
Coaching of Baseball Coaching of Football 
Physical Education 315. .......0--.000000.2..... (3-0) 3 


Elementary School 
Physical Education 


Additional electives for the industrial technology and industria! distribu- 
tion option may be selected from the required courses for the industria: arts 
teacher education option or from the following courses: 


Business Administration 315 ............. (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 416 _.............. (1-6) 3 
Insurance ; Factory Layout 

Business Administration 324 .............. (3-0) 3 Journalisnv es OS eee eens ee (2-3) 3 
Casualty Insurance and Suretyship Newspaper Advertising 

Industrial Engineering 414 _.............. (2-3 aes Mechanical Engineering 340 ............. (2-3) 3 
Statistical Control of Quality Physical Metallurgy 

Industrial Engineering 415 ___......... (1-3) 2 


Production Control 


Those desiring to elect courses not listed above must secure the written 
approval of the Head of the Department of Industrial Education and of the 
Dean of the School of Engineering. 


Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 160) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
economics 203) sai es Sees ee (3-0) 3 Erclish( 203 ee eek eee (2-0) 2 
Principles of Economics Introduction to Literature 
Government? 306) .2.2....26.4...0.. es (3-0) 3 HIStory se. 1 OG i eee eee eee ces oes (3-0) 3 
American National Government History of the United States 
Mathematics 210. 2. ee eee ee (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 202 _.............. (2-0) 2 
Calculus Introduction to Industrial 
Mechanical Engineering 201 .............. (0-3) 1 Engineering 
Manufacturing Processes Mathematics, 307) 2222s ee (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 Caleulus 
Engineering Mechanics Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 309 __........... (0-3) 1 Engineering Mechanics 
Machine Production Techniques Mechanical Engineering 310 .............. (0-3) 1 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Machine Production Techniques 
PTY Sie 01 9) ct a cen ee eee ae (3-3) 4 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Sound, Light, Electricity Physics * 220.05, con ei te eee ne (3-3) 4 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Modern Physics 
—_ Physical Education 202 ...............0........ (0-2) R 
19 —_ 
19 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 409 .............. (3-0) Business Administration 430 .............. (3-0) 
Survey of Accounting Principles Cost Accounting Survey 
Electrical Engineering 307 .................. (3-3) 4 Civil Engineering 305 ..........1............... (3-0) 3 
Electrical Circuits Mechanics of Materials 
Industrial Engineering 302 ................ (1-2) 2 Civil Engineering 315. ...........21-...-...----- (0-2) 1 
Production Engineering Strength of Materials Laboratory 
Industrial Engineering 414 ................ (2-3) 3 Electrical Engineering 308 .................. (3-3) 4 
Statistical Control of Quality Electrical Machinery 
Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 Industrial Engineering 404 —.............. (2-3) 3 
Thermodynamics Motion and Time Study 
Mechanical Engineering 337 .............. (0-3) 1 Mechanical Engineering 344 .............. (3-0) 3 
Kinematic Drawing Fluid Mechanics 
17 17 
SENIOR YEAR 
English 300) 26-277 F heer ee (3-0) 83 Electrical Engineering 457 ......00.00....... (3-2) 4 
Writing for Professional Men Principles of Digital Computers 
Eneglishy 401 (ee ee eee (0-2) 1 Industrial Engineering 412 ................ -0) 3 
Public Speaking Labor and Industry 
Industrial Engineering 415 .........._.. (1-3) 2 Industrial Engineering 416 ................ (1-6) 3 
Production Control Factory Layout 
Industrial Engineering 420 ............... (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 452 ................ (0-3) 1 
Manufacturing Costs Tool Design Laboratory 
Industrial Engineering 451 ................ (2-0) 2 Industrial Engineering 481 ................ (0-2) 1 
Tool Engineering Seminar 
Mechanical Engineering 340  ........... (2-3) 3 Technical Elective .4:....:.2. 5 
Physical Metallurgy — 
Elective (Humanities) .......................... 3 17 
17 
For classes graduating in 1959-60 and 1960-61 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 409 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 430 .............. (3-0) 3 
Survey of Accounting Principles Cost Accounting Survey 
Civil Engineering 305. ....................----- 3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 315 -...................-....- (0-2) 1 
Mechanics of Materials Strength of Materials Laboratory 
Electrical Engineering 307 ............... (3-3) 4 Electrical Engineering 308 .................. (3-3) 4 
Electrical Circuits Electrical Machinery 
Industrial Engineering 302 ................ (1-2) 2 Industrial Engineering 404 ............... (2-3) 3 
Production Engineering Motion and Time Study 
Mechanical Engineering 313 ..........-.. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 
Engineering Mechanics Thermodynamics 
Blective 2 ee eee See 3 Blective: o.s0clocccescccsent oie ee 3 
18 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Bing lish’ 540 00 yo ee oe oe eee (0-2) 1 English’ 301° 2.2.5.2 (3-0) 3 
Public Speaking Writing for Professional Men 
Industrial Engineering 414 ................ (2-3) 3 Industrial Engineering 412 ................ (3-0) 3 
Statistical Control of Quality Labor and Industry 
Industrial Engineering 415 .............. (1-3) 2 Industrial Engineering 416 ................ (1-6) 3 
Production Control Factory Layout 
Industrial Engineering 420 ................ (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 452 ................ (0-3) 1 
Manufacturing Costs Tool Design Laboratory 
Industrial Engineering 451 ................ (2-0) 2 Industrial Engineering 481 —_.............. (0-2) 1 
Tool Engineering Seminar 
Mechanical Engineering 337 .............. (0-3) 1 Approved Elective _........0.02.....-2222.--..------ 5 
Kinematic Drawing Elective; i202. kee eee 3 
Mechanical Engineering 340 —~.......... (2-3) 0a — 
Physical Metallurgy 19 
Elective) 2 ee, eee 3 
18 
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Approved Electives for 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
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The student should observe that these electives may be used for obtaining 


a better background in statistics, accounting, or economics. 


subjects are available for those so inclined. 


Business Administration 303. .............. (3-3) 
Statistical Method 
Business Administration 304 .............. (3-0) 


Business Cycles and 
Business Measurements 


Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 
Business Law 

Business Administration 316 .............. (2-0) 
Office Management 

Business Administration 337 .............. (2-2) 
Data Processing 

Business Administration 418 .............. (3-0) 
Corporation Finance 

Business Administration: 420 .............. (3-0) 
Principles of Investment 

Business Administration 435 .............. (3-0) 

’ Salesmanship 

Business Administration 446 .............. (2-0) 
Marketing Industrial Products 

Business Administration 463 .............. (2-0) 
Employee Supervision 

Civil Engineering 408 .2....2...........00000--- (3-0) 
Municipal Administration 

ICONOMITES: (OL ite ceee eee ee eect eee te eee (3-0) 
Money and Banking 

Economics. 318) 232 ee (3-0) 
Economics of Labor 

Economies 437  .ccccc.c.cccicicceccecepeccccensveseseee (2-0) 
Government and Labor Relations 

Electrical Engineering 320 .................- (3-0) 
Electronics 

Electrical Engineering 420 .................. (3-0) 
Servomechanisms and Control 
Devices 

*Electrical Engineering 457 ................ (3-2) 
Principles of Digital Computers 

Electrical Engineering 501 .................. (3-3) 


Theory and Application of 
Electron Tubes 


A 
3 
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ee 


Genetics) 40 Giger hans ticsctec es cece ee (2-3) 
Biometry—Experimental 
Technique 

Industrial Education 328 .................... (3-0) 
Industrial Accident Prevention 

Industrial Engineering 411 ................ (3-0) 


Wage and Salary Control 


Industrial Engineering 485. ................-- ‘1 to 


Special Problems in 
Industrial Engineering 


Journalism 321) oe ee etewsssensades (2-3) 
Industrial Journalism 

Soterrialismn: 406) oooce.cq ci cccseccecsecdeceveccacttesces (3-0) 
Publicity and Public Relations 

Mathematics 308 ...........000.....cccccceseeeeeees (3-0) 
Differential Equations 

Mathematics 411 .u............ cece eeeeee (3-0) 
Mathematical Probability 

**Mechanical Engineering 338 .......... (2-3) 
Kinematics and Machine Design 

***Viechanical Engineering 344 ........ (3-0) 
Fluid Mechanics 

Mechanical Engineering 436. .............. (3-0) 


Heating, Ventilating, and 
Air Conditioning 


Mechanical Engineering 445. .............. (2-3) 
Machine Design 

Mechanical Engineering 446 ............... (2-3) 
Machine Design 

Bd add Cb eti lM He tea cee a ge Pa (2-2) 
Applications of Modern Physics 

Paycholowy 303 sets ncccece cect eeskeeeecetnck (3-0) 
Psychology for Technical Students 

Pay chology . 401 rio osctecsechectacctesesecese (3-0) 


Industrial Psychology 


Curriculum in 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Some technical 


wo wow wo © @¢ 


o eso «6 wo Ww 


(Steam Power, Internal Combustion Engines, Automotive, Refrigeration, Air 


Conditioning, Physical Metallurgy, Heat Transfer, Vibration, 


and Machine Design) 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 160) 


*Until 1961-62 academic year, required thereafter. 
**May be used for Mechanical Engineering 337 and 2 hours of approved elective. 


***Until 1960-61 academic year, required thereafter. 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester 
Civil Engineering 206 .......................--. (0-3) 
Plane Surveying 
Economics 203 
Principles of Economics 
Barbish3203) 3 eee eee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 


Mathematics: "270712 .4.5a oe ees (3-0) 
Caleulus 

Mechanical Engineering 201 .............. (0-3) 
Manufacturing Processes 

Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Mechanical Engineering 309 _............ (0-3) 
Machine Production Techniques 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

PAY SIERh 219 oor kk eee ee eae: (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 ........0.00............ (0-2) 


_ 
te od <n ep pe oes cee ee 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Civil Engineering 305 .................0022..... (3-0) 
Mechanics of Materials 

Electrical Engineering 307 —................ (3-3) 
Electrical Circuits 

Government 306. -.2...2225.00.0.004.-ccctectees see (3-0) 
American National Government 

Mathematics)308 \ 2.92.2 ee ee 3-0) 
Differential Equations 

Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 
Thermodynamics 


SENIOR YEAR 


Geography. 4010 22.2) eS eee (3-0) 
International Political Geography 
Industrial Engineering 401 ................ (3-0) 
Survey of Industrial Engineering 


Mechanical Engineering 403 .............. (1-3) 
Engineering Laboratory 

Mechanical Engineering 445 .............. (2-3) 
Machine Design 

Mechanical Engineering 461 .............. (3-0) 
Heat Transfer 

Technical Hlective (225522222 (3-0) 


3 


5 | 
~ ew i) w i) w 


For classes graduating in 1959-60 and 1960-61 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Civil Engineering 305 
Mechanics of Materials 

Electrical Engineering 307 .................. (3-3) 
Electrical Circuits 

Mathematics 307 
Caleulus 

Mechanical Engineering 313 
Engineering Mechanics 

Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 
Thermodynamics 

Elective }'5-6 ee eee ee 


Second Semester Credit 
English +207. 22. .::.4.: 2 eee (2-0) 2 
Report Writing and 
Correspondence 
History 106) i224... (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics 307) 3... 3-0) 3 
Calculus 
Mechanical Engineering 202 _........... (0-3) 1 
Manufacturing Processes 
Mechanical Engineering 310 —............ (0-3) 1 
Machine Production Techniques 
Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physics 2200 2. 23 Ae eee (3-3) 4 
Modern Physics 
Physical Education 202 .............0........ (0-2) R 
18 
Electrical Engineering 308 .................. (3-3) 4 
Electrical Machinery 
Mechanical Engineering 328 .............. (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics 
Mechanical Engineering 338 .............. (2=3)a 3 
Kinematics and Machine Design 
Mechanical Engineering 340 .............. (2-3) 3 
Physical Metallurgy 
Mechanical Engineering 344 _............ (3-0) 3 
Fluid Mechanics 
16 
English 401 2.20 eee (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 
Mechanical Engineering 404 _.......... (1-3) 2 
Engineering Laboratory 
Mechanical Engineering 417 .............. (3-0) 3 
Power Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 446 .............. (2-3) 3 
Machine Design 
Mechanical Engineering 459 —............. (3-0)3 
Mechanical Vibration 
Mechanical Engineering 482 -............. (0-2) 1 
Seminar 
Technical Elective (0-222. (3-0) 3 
16 
Electrical Engineering 308 .................. (3-3) 4 
Electrical Machinery 
Mechanical Engineering 328 .............. (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics 
Mechanical Engineering 338 .............. (2=3)5 3 
Kinematics and Machine Design 
Mechanical Engineering 340 .|............. (2-3) 3 
Physical Metallurgy 
Mechanical Engineering 344 .............. (3-0) 3 
Fluid Mechanics 
Blective: 23235 ae ee ee ee) ee 3 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
PN SLISH etd seal oe AR Pace PI ee (3-0) 23 
Writing for Professional Men 
BSNS Sh) 4 Ot eee es a ae ee Fe ASR (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 
Industrial Engineering 401 ................ (3-0) 3 
Survey of Industrial Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 403 .............. (l=) 592 
Engineering Laboratory 
Mechanical Engineering 445 _............ (2-3) 3 
Machine Design 
Mechanical Engineering 481 _............ (0-2) 1 
Seminar 
Technical Elective ........ Sty eee ee wee 3 
PUL CCTV Gt, ee cs Wee eS eke 3 
19 


Second Semester 


Technical Electives for 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Sc Viathematiesss 308 oscice... cases kee (3-0) 

Differential Equations 

Mechanical Engineering 407 (3-0) 
Mechanical Refrigeration 

Mechanical Engineering 409 _............ (2-3) 
Structure and Properties of Alloys 

Mechanical Engineering 410 .............. (3-0) 
Internal Combustion Engines 

Mechanical Engineering 414 _........... (3-0) 
Steam and Gas Turbines 

Mechanical Engineering 432 _............ (3-0) 


Automotive Engineering 


3 


wo wo wo Ww ww 


Business Administration 409 _............ (3-0) 3 

: Survey of Accounting Principles 

Mechanical Engineering 404 .............. (1-3) 2 
Engineering Laboratory 

Mechanical Engineering 417 .............. (4-0) 4 
Power Engineering 

Mechanical Engineering 446 __........ (2-3) 3 
Machine Design 

Mechanical Engineering 482 _............ (0-2) 1 
Seminar 

Technical Elective ...............00......0202006..- 3 

Electivetic 2 Ae ee ee 3 

19 

Mechanical Engineering 436 .............. (3-0) 3 
Heating, Ventilating, and 
Air Conditioning 

Mechanical Engineering 457 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Analysis 

**Mechanical Engineering 459 .......... (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Vibration 

**Mechanical Engineering 461 .......... (3-0) 3 
Heat Transfer 

Mechanical Engineering 485 _........... 2 to 5 


Advanced Problems in 
Mechanical Engineering 

Nuclear Engineering 401 .................... (3-0) 3 
Nuclear Engineering 


Four-Year Curriculum in 
PETROLEUM ENGINEERING 


(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations or 
Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in senior 
Petroleum Engineering courses) 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 160) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


OREMIStTYN2 3D) oe ee (2-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 

Geologyine Olin sei ene Fee hee ede (3-0) 
General Geology 

Geology 207. ........::...--- pea Oy Nags Limit (2-6) 
Mineralogy and Rock Study 

Mathematics’. 210). 5223). (3-0) 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 212 ~............ (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

POS SiCSie ed | Gute eee. ese ee eee (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) 


*Until 1960-61 academic year, required thereafter. 
**Until 1961-62 academic year, required thereafter. 


on wo _-§ WO NW 


Sf ae 


Ghemistry:. 207th Rr Pe eee ees (2-3) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 

Civil Engineering 208 ............-.........-.-- (1-3) 2 
Topographic Surveying 

Geology 21 0 Rice ieee Se eee (3-3) 4 
Historical Geology 

Mathematics 3077 20 Bae eee (3-0) 3 
Caleulus 

Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 

Physics 220 tro oe hae eee oak (3-3) 4 
Modern Physics 

Physical Education 202 ........-...0........... (0-2) R 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


JUNIOR YEAR 


184 
First Semester Credit 

Chemistry. 323) 4455. ee aes (3-3). 
Physical Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 305 .........................- (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 

Geology: 31220 2 Re ee ee (2-8) 3 
Structural Geology 

Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 
Thermodynamics 

Petroleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Development 

Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 1 


Petroleum Development Laboratory 


SENIOR YEAR 


History 3 P51 =. 2 ee eee (3-0) 
The United States, 
1901 to the Present 

Petroleum Engineering 405 ............... (2-2) 
Drilling and Production Design 

Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ (1-3) 
Subsurface Engineering 

Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 
Petroleum Measurement and 
Transportation 

Petroleum Engineering 415. ................ (0-3) 
Measurements Laboratory 

Petroleum Engineering 428 ................ (2-0) 


Reservoir Engineering 
Elective (Humanities) 


3 


For classes graduating in 1959-60 and 1960-61 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Chemistry 323 
Physical Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 305 
Mechanics of Materials 

Geology 2319; 9 ee ene (2-3) 
Structural Geology 

Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 
Thermodynamics 

Petroleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 
Petroleum Development 

Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 
Petroleum Development 
Laboratory 

Elective (9.234 es eee en ele eee ene 


4 


“~_ So Se |! 8 


Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry 324 2.0... JAS eee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry 
Electrical Engineering 305 .................. (3-3) 4 
Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Mechanical Engineering 346 .............. (3-0) 3 
Fluid Mechanics and : 
Heat Transfer 
Petroleum Engineering 306 ................ (2-0) 2 
Reservoir Rock Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 308 ................ (0-3) 1 
Rock and Fluid Properties 
Laboratory 
Petroleum Engineering 310 ................ (2-0) 2 
Reservoir Fluids 
Petroleum Engineering 312 ................ (1-0) 1 
Well Logging 
17 
English>401 22.03 eee (0=2) 9 1 
Public Speaking 
Government 306. ...2....5=...... eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Petroleum Engineering 402 ............... (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 414 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Production Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (2-0) 2 
Reservoir Engineering 
Elective (Humanities) ......................... 6 
17 
Chemistry -324 3-22. eee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry 
Electrical Engineering 305 ..........-....... (3-3) 4 
Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Mechanical Engineering 346 .............. (3-0) 3 
Fluid Mechanics and 
Heat Transfer 
Petroleum Engineering 306 ................ (2-0) 2 
Reservoir Rock Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 308 ................ (0-3) 1 
Rock and Fluid Properties 
Laboratory 
Petroleum Engineering 310 ................ (2-0) 2 
Reservoir Fluids 
Petroleum Engineering 312 ................ (1-0) 1 
Well Logging 
Electives. xc ee ee eee 3 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Petroleum Engineering 405 ................ (2-2) 3 
Drilling and Production Design 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ (1-3) 2 
Subsurface Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 3 
Petroleum Measurement and 
Transportation 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 1 
Measurements Laboratory 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ................ (2-0) 2 
Reservoir Engineering 
UL O@CEIV Ge eee on ee ee 9 
20 


Second Semester Credit 
English 340 ect ee eee oe (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 
Government 306) 2.4..:cccs-cocecceceeeensseeeee-- (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Petroleum Engineering 402 ............. (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 414 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Production Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (2-0) 2 
Reservoir Engineering 
ED Clg Gif ser RM Se ho al 9 
20 


Five-Year Curriculum in 
PETROLEUM ENGINEERING 


(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations or 
Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in senior 
Petroleum Engineering courses) 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 160) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


OMEMIISEEV etl e On chee ca ee hobacccaetae nce eared (2-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Geolog- yap 0 ite ee ees ote 3 eek (3-0) 
General Geology 

FF COLOL-Vae oO Tier esas cwcde eos -scctolececacaercnokes (2-6) 
Mineralogy and Rock Study 

Mathematics e210 oecc.c2200.3..l co cccctsccesccscces (3-0) 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 212 ............ (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

1 LRT CH OAT IN) dak SRS ee ee ee (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) 


2 


bo 
Sele is OM potas On ese tres 


JUNIOR YEAR 


CEM TPES) an Pa PAS Sr Se as i a ee Seay (3-3) 
Physical Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 305. ...................2--200c0 (3-0) 
Mechanics of Materials 

Civil Engineering 315 ....................:ccc000 (0-3) 
Strength of Materials Laboratory 

nr elishel0 Seo ee seo be eee ees (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Mathematics: 1308) oti cccte ch ccetesecesceeccase (3-0) 
Differential Equations 

Mechanical Engineering 323 ............. (4-0) 
Thermodynamics 


=> OF NS me 


Chemistry.2 0 7g ee enon ae (2-3) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 

Civil Engineering 208 ................... —-(1-3) 2 
Topographic Surveying 

Geology021 0222-3. 8 ee ae (3-3) 4 
Historical Geology 

Mathematics 307 ..........--.0......----220000--000- (3-0) 3 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 

PHYSICS ae 22 0 re eee eee ee, (3-3) 4 
Modern Physics 

Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 

20 

Chemistry 324 ce nee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry 

English p21 Ocoee ie etecc scent tersteoko te can cotnceteses (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

POWER abt te boe: 41S Wires eeehs lS ees Wee ee a ee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 

Geoloey 13120 eo ae a Le (2-3) 3 
Structural Geology 

History.3. S15 ot eee eee (3-0) 3 
The United States, 
1901 to the Present 

Mechanical Engineering 346 .............. (3-0) 3 
Fluid Mechanics and Heat 
Transfer 

17 


*Six of these elective hours are to be chosen from the humanities. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 305 —............ (3-0) Business Administration 409 _.......... (3-0) 3 
Business Law Survey of Accounting Principles 
Economics) 208421 so eee (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 308 .............. (3-3) 4 
Principles of Economics Electrical Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 307 .................. (3-3) 4 Petroleum Engineering 306 -............ (2-0) 2 
Electrical Circuits Reservoir Rock Properties 
English (30 bese eS ee ee (3-0) 3 Petroleum Engineering 308 ................ (0-3) 1 
Writing for Professional Men Rock and Fluid Propertics 
Pnglisho 205255 Ch pees ee ee eas (1-0) 1 Laboratory ; 
Selected Reading Petroleum Engineering 310 ~.............. (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 305 -............... (2-0) 2 Reservoir Fluids 
Petroleum Development Petroleum Engineering 312 ............... (1-0) 1 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 1 Well Logging 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Elective (Humanities)  ..........0...0......... (4-0) 4 
17 17 
FIFTH YEAR 
Geography < 4013 2 eee (3-0) 3 Government. 306) 2.0.0... 32 (3-0) 3 
International Political Geography American National Government 
Petroleum Engineering 405 —.............. 2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 402 —............. (3-0) 
Drilling and Production Design Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ (led) 2 Petroleum Engineering 414 ............... (2-0) 
Stbsurface Engineering Petroleum Production Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ............... (2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 438 _.............. (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Measurement. and Reservoir Engineering 
Transportation . Psychology 303), 208.02)... eee (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 1 Psychology for Technical Students 
Measurements Laboratory *Technical Blective 2.02... 2242 1 
Petroleum Engineering 428 .............: (2-0) 2 Elective (Humanities) —......................... 3 
Reservoir Engineering — 
Elective (Humanities) 3 17 
iWyi 
For classes graduating in 1960-61 and 1961-62 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Chemistry.t: 323: 4.258 ee eee ae ees (3-3) 4 Chemistry $24: 3.2.0.4... 22 (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Civil Engineering 305. ..................-2-... (3-0) 3 English 210° 2.022252... eee (2-0) 2 
Mechanics of Materials Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Civil Engineering 315 ~.....0..0.......22...2..--- (0-3) 1 English 403° 2:22....02.5 eee (1-2) 22 
Strength of Materials Laboratory Speaking for Professional Men 
Enclish 203 oes a eo ee ee (2-0) 2 Geology) 312 22.22 2S eee (25S yes 
’ Introduction to Literature Structural Geology 
Mathenraties | 3077-2 set Ste aes (3-0) 3 Mathematics 308° .2.......222) = (3-0) 3 
Calculus Differential Equations 
Mechanical Engineering 323 ............ (4-0) 4 Mechanical Engineering 346 _............... (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics Fluid Mechanics and 
Elective..2.53...05.50. 55 re ee eee 3 Heat Transfer 
—_ Elective, 2228). 3t 62 3 
0 pc 
20 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 305 ............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 409 _.......... (3-0) 3 
Business Law Survey of Accounting Principles ’ 
Economies? 203-956...) eee (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 308 ............. 3-3) 4 
Principles of Economics Electrical Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 307 .............. (3-3) 4 Petroleum Engineering 306 _.._...... (2-0) 2 
Electrical Circuits Reservoir Rock Properties 
English. ‘301 (32200 ee ee ee (3-0) 3 Petroleum Engineering 308 .............. (0-3) 1 
Writing for Professional Men Rock and Fluid 
English’320).2 42535 ee eee (1-0) 1 Properties Laboratory 
Selected Reading Petroleum Engineering 310 .............. (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 2 Reservoir Fluids 
Petroleum Development Petroleum Engineering 312. .............. (1-0) 1 
Petroleum Engineering 307 .............. (0-3) 1 Well Logging 
Petroleum Development Elective (Humanities) _........2..0.0..0........ 4 
Laboratory Blective.cvccccin- 2 nee eee eo ee 3 
Bléetives2 5 Se. Se Ae eae iB — 
ao 20 
20 


*To be chosen from Petroleum Engineering 416 or 419. 
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, FIFTH YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Georraphys 401. ea (3-0) 3 Goverment e) SOG roe eee eee ces (3-0) 3 
International Political Geography American National Government 
Petroleum Engineering 405. ............ (2-2) Petroleum Engineering 402 _............ (3-0) 3 
Drilling and Production Design Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 409 .............. (1-3) 2 Petroleum Engineering 414 .............. (2-0) 2 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Production 
Petroleum Engineering 413. .............. (2-2) 3 Engineering 
Petroleum Measurement and Petroleum Engineering 438 —_.....:...... (2-0) 2 
Transportation Reservoir Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................. (0-3) 1 Psycholorvyecl3si ee (3-0) 3 
Measurements Laboratory Psychology for Technical 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ___......... (2-0) 2 Students 
Reservoir Engineering *Technical Elective ........2..........02.......--+- 1 
Elective (Humanities) .......0.....00000000000...... 3 Elective (Humanities) _.....0000.00.....00..... 3 
17 17 
For the class graduating in 1959-60 
FIFTH YEAR 
Geooraply 400 see a. ose so ctchessnelecs (3-0) 3 Business Administration 409 ............ (3-0) 3 
International Political Geography Survey of Accounting Principles 
Mechanical Engineering 403 ............ (1-3) 2 Electrical Engineering 305 __............. (3-3) 4 
Engineering Laboratory Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Petroleum Engineering 405 —.............. (2-2) 3 FUIStory £325 ores eee eee el or Ba (3-0) 3 
Drilling and Production Design Trends in American History 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ (1-3) 2 Petroleum Engineering 402 ................ (3-0) 3 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2). -3 Petroleum Engineering 414 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Measurement and Petroleum Production Engineering 
Transportation Petroleum Engineering 438 .............. (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (9-3) 1 Reservoir Engineering 
Measurements Laboratory a 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ................ (2-0) 2 17 
Reservoir Engineering : 
1 DW KET AG) hehe Salk ee ae Oe ene eae aE or ne 84 
19 


Five-Year Curriculum in 


PETROLEUM ENGINEERING— 
GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 


(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations or 
Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in senior 
Petroleum Engineering courses) 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 160) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


1 Pipe ted DEL t ASD ICey ie 3S Pn pe ee a (3-0) 
Survey of English Literature 

Genlorye2o0 1s 22a. Ie ed (3-0) 
General Geology 

Cen hyn OLR) Cee eee ned one Le oie ak eae (2-6) 
Crystallography and Mineralogy 

CECOLOS Ve 20 Ow cee insane ae eee eee 0-3) 
Introduction to Field Work 

Mathematics 2105-22 eee eee (3-0) 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science .....................- (0-3) 

Ty 1 CS ocd EO perce acco iecicsxt tween ceeaabes (3-3) 

: Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) 


mm 6fltlCUm OC 


19 


Ghemist ry; 20 72ers (2-3) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 

Geology 204 ee ie ee ee ee (1=3) 2 
Mineralogy and Rock Study 

Geology.2108 2a. See eee eee. (3-3) 4 
Historical Geology 

History 0 6 eee FF ease Sot ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 

Mathematics 7307.7. 2..ctat- eee tee (3-0) 3 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 

Physicsyi220 sc c7 Ga ee ee (3-3) 4 
Modern Physics 

Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 

20 


*To be chosen from Petroleum Engineering 416 or 419. 


188 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
SUMMER CAMP 
(Optional) 
Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry 5225 a222 tee ee eee (2-0) 2 Geology 806) \.c..c.00..20..0.0 oe (3-3) 4 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Stratigraphy 
Civil Engineering 208 _20...........cc00..---- (1-38) 2 Geology:'312) 3. 2 ee eee (2-3) 3 
Topographic Surveying Structural Geology 
Geology oo03 0 centre crete eee (2-3) 3 Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Petrography and Petrology Engineering Mechanics 
Geology yS0 Bir eit tere eter rcaaeet cece erate (3-3) 4 Mechanical Engineering 323. ............ (4-0) 4 
Invertebrate Paleontology Thermodynamics 
Geology Valo eee ees (2-3) 3 Elective (Humanities) ......................-.--.- 3 
Principles of Sedimentation — 
Mechanical Engineering 212 ............ (3-0) 8 17 
Engineering Mechanics 
17 
SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 
SENIOR YEAR 
Chemistry $23.52. eee (3-8) 4 Chemistry. 324... (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Civil Engineering 305 -...........00..... (3-0) 3 Economics 208  <.cc.2ccsccscccoses--2e-cereeneeneeee (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials Principles of Economics 
Geophysics(:435 2 eee (3-3) 4 Enblish..401- 3...:2240.5)2.. 2 (0-2) 1 
Principles of Geophysical Public Speaking 
Exploration Geology or Geophysics Elective* _...... 3 
Mechanical Engineering 346 .............. (3-0) 3 Petroleum Engineering 306 ............... (2-0) 2 
Fluid Mechanics and Reservoir Rock Properties 
Heat Transfer Petroleum Engineering 308 ................ (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 2 Rock and Fluid Properties 
Petroleum Development Laboratory 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 1 Petroleum Engineering 310 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Development Reservoir Fluids 
Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 312 ................ (1-0) 1 
— Well Logging 
VM, _— 
17 
FIFTH YEAR 
Electrical Engineering 305 ................ (3-3) 4 Geology’ 433:s onnax ack eee (0-6) 2 
Electrical Circuits and Field Geology 
Machines Geology °482 °222.3.b. nee (1-0) 1 
Geology 404252 5.45 oe ee (2-3) 8 Seminar 
Geology of Petroleum Geology or Geophysics Elective** ..._.. 3 
Geology (481 ase Bee (1-0) 1 Government 306 o0........ceeccecctceeceeceeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
Seminar American National Government 
Petroleum Engineering® 405 ................ (2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 402 ................ (3-0) 3 
Drilling and Production Petroleum Property Management 
Design Petroleum Engineering 414 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ (1-3) 2 Petroleum Production Engineering 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Engineering 438  .............. (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 3 Reservoir Engineering 
Petroleum Measurement and _— 
Transportation 16 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 1 
Measurements Laboratory 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ................ (2-0) 2 
Reservoir Engineering 
19 


*To be selected from: Geology 304, 409, 428, 443; Geophysics 486, 446. 
**T'o be selected from: Geology 304, 409, 423, 425, 443; Geophysics 436, 446. 


For the class graduating in 1959-60 


SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 
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For classes graduating in 1960-61 and 1961-62 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
CHeEMIStEVin oe Ds ee eee ee (2-0) 2 Chemistryie3 24a ee ete eee (3-3) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
(Sisrthidac’ RyRy BA eee a Pee ee ed 3-3) 4 Civil Engineering 305 .2...........02......... (3-0) 3 
Physical Chemistry Mechanics of Materials 
Geology s0 5 ete es ese (3-3) 4 Economics) 203 ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Invertebrate Paleontology Principles of Economics 
Geolorye Sh fete tea etc ae (2-3) 3 English 3401 ee ee eee (0-2) 1 
Principles of Sedimentation Public Speaking 
Mechanical Engineering 212 ................ (3-0) 3 Geolory 306 (2a. ie ee ee (3-3) 4 
Engineering Mechanics Stratigraphy 
LOC ERV Gr sree ee te ae es 3 FE lectiv enc a i ee ee 3 
19 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
TSS tae OM get eee eo ixenn ooo ne Sk ewes eee (2-0) 2 Electrical Engineering 305 ................ (3-3) 4 
Report Writing and Correspondence Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Government 306 ...2..0......00.222..-2seeeeeeeeeee eee (3-0) 3 Geoloryie312s 2 ee eee 2-3) 3 
American National Government Structural Geology 
Mechanical Engineering 313 ................ (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 346 ................ (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 
Mechanical Engineering 323 ................ (4-0) 4 Petroleum Engineering 306 ................ (2-0) 2 
Thermodynamics Reservoir Rock Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 2 Petroleum Engineering 308 ................ (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Development Rock and Fluid Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 1 Laboratory 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 310 ................ (2-0) 2 
Bilecti verse pee a ee eee 3 Reservoir Fluids 
~ Petroleum Engineering 312 ............... (1-0) 1 
18 Well Logging 
Bilective rn ee es Fe he 8 
19 
SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 
FIFTH YEAR 
Geolocye 404 oe a (2-3) 3 Geology 74253 ee ee ee (2-3) 3 
Geology of Petroleum Subsurface Geology 
Geolory4 Sie ai acess (1-0) 1 Geology. 4493 ee a ee: (0-6) 2 
Seminar Field Geology 
Petroleum Engineering 405 ................ (2-2) 3 Geology ra Sor eee oe cos cakecrsosbace eirocce (1-0) 1 
Drilling and Production Design Seminar 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ (1-3) 2 Petroleum Engineering 402 ................ (3-0) 3 
; Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................. (2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 414 ................ (2-0) 2. 
Petroleum Measurement Petroleum Production Engineering 
and Transportation Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 415 .............. (0-3) 1 Reservoir Engineering 
Measurements Laboratory BWlective tc en ee eee 6 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ................ (2-0) 2 —_ 
Reservoir Engineering 19 
LON A SRS tk ee ep I eo Men en N a 3 
18 
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FIFTH YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Geology 40424 eS eee (2-3) 3 Geology. 425 |) 2.23: 2S eee (2-3) 
Geology of Petroleum Subsurface Geology 
Gedlogyl (4815 ee Ree, OPN ee, (1-0) 1 Géology (433 .2.4..285.,0 252 (0-6) 2 
Seminar Field Geology 
Petroleum Engineering 405 ............... (2-2) 3 Geology °482) 2.322.422 ee (1-0) 1 
Drilling and Production Design Seminar 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ (1-3) 2 Petroleum Engineering 402 ............... (3-0) 3 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 414 __............. (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Measurement and Petroleum Production Engineering 
Transportation Petroleum Engineering 438 _.............. (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 1 Reservoir Engineering 
Measurements Laboratory Elective (Humanities) —.............0..0........ a 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ................ (220) ae. Elective..i3.. 2.048... eS eee 3 
Reservoir Engineering — 
Elective (Humanities) _........................ 2 19 
Bileetivejakc noses ee ee eee ee 3 
2) 


Five-Year Curriculum in 


PETROLEUM ENGINEERING— 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations 


Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in senior 
Petroleum Engineering courses) 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 160) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry 9225 23.2. ee (2-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Geology H20.1¢ Tee re or reese cerca (3-0) 
General Geology 

Geolowy {20 Th ee are ee ces (2-6) 
Mineralogy and Rock Study 

Mather atics' 2:1 Oo ee 3-0) 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 212 ............... (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science _...................... (0-3) 

Physiceae 219 (ee eee (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 ....................... (0-2) 


o wow me & bd 


Slx ae 


SUMMER SESSION 


First Term Credit 
Economics 203-523 :-= .e ee ee (9-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
History 4106 (35 ee (9-0) 3 
History of the United States 
6 


or 
Chemistry 207.2... 2 eee (2-3) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Civil Engineering 208  ...............02....... (1-3) 82 
Topographic Surveying 
Geology (210 2.22.55... 3:2. 2.2 (3-3) 4 
Historical Geology 
Mathematics 307 9.2.22 eee (3-0) 3 
Calculus 
Mechanical Engineering 313 _.............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Physics’ 220+ .:..230 2. ee (3-3) 4 
Modern Physics 
Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
20 
Second Term Credit 
Geography 401 ............... etna ee ee (9-0) 3 


International Political Geography 
Government ¢306)-2)...2.2 2 (9-0) 
American National Government 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
SSHEMISEC Ya oe oie ee eee (3-3) Chemistryw32 eee ee ee. (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Civil Engineering 305 ............0022220000.... (3-0) 3 Rng lish 20 (eee ents to ene ey (2-0) 2 
Mechanics of Materials Report Writing and 
LIS 203 teen edt ee ee ee (2-0) 2 Correspondence 
Introduction to Literature Mechanical Engineering 202 ................ (0-3) 1 
Mathematics 308 .2.....2...cccecceccccccndcecceeeoes (3-0) 3 Manufacturing Processes 
Differential Equations Mechanical Engineering 310 _.............. (0-3) 1 
Mechanical Engineering 201 _.............. (0-3) 1 Machine Production Techniques 
Manufacturing Processes Mechanical Engineering 328 ................ (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 309 _.............. (0-3) 1 Thermodynamics 
Machine Production Techniques Mechanical Engineering 338 ._............... (2=3)) peared 
Mechanical Engineering 327 ................ (3-0) 3 Kinematics and Machine 
Thermodynamics Design 
— Mechanical Engineering 340 _.............. (2-3) 3 
17 Physical Metallurgy 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Electrical Engineering 307 ................ (3-3) 4 Electrical Engineering 308 ................ (3-3) 4 
Electrical Circuits Electrical Machinery 
Binalistityd Olid Ors Nee ee (0-2) 1 Mechanical Engineering 344 ................ (3-0) 3 
Public Speaking Fluid Mechanics 
Géolocy mol tape tee ee ea ta ee (2-3) 3 Mechanical Engineering 446 ................ (2=3) mere 
Structural Geology Machine Design 
Industrial Engineering 401 _.............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 482 ................ (0-2) 1 
Survey of Industrial Engineering Seminar 
Mechanical Engineering 445 ................ (223 ue Petroleum Engineering 306 _.............. (2-0) 2 
Machine Design Reservoir Rock Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 2 Petroleum Engineering 308................ (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Development Rock and Fluid Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 1 Laboratory 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 310 ................ (2-0) 2 
— Reservoir Fluids 
17 Petroleum Engineering 312 ................ (1-0) 1 
Well Logging 
Mire 
FIFTH YEAR 
Mechanical Engineering 403 _.............. (1-3) 2 Mechanical Engineering 404 ................ (1-3) 2 
Engineering Laboratory Engineering Laboratory 
Mechanical Engineering 461 ................ (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 417 ................ (3-0) 3 
Heat Transfer Power Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 405 ~............... (2-2) 3 Mechanical Engineering 459 ............... (3-0) 3 
Drilling and Production Design Mechanical Vibration 
Petreleum Engineering 409 _.............. (1-3) 2 Petroleum Engineering 402 —.............. (3-0) 3 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 413 —.............. (2-2) ao Petroleum Engineering 414 _............. (2-0) 
Petroleum Measurement and Petroleum Production Engineering 
Transportation Petroleum Engineering 438 —............ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 415 _.............. (0-3) 1 Reservoir Engineering 
Measurements Laboratory *Technieal Elective “2202 2.0...e eke 3 
Petroleum Engineering 428 _.............. (2-6) 2 — 
Reservoir Engineering 18 
*Technical Elective’ ........2:...-.4..-42..; 3 
19 


“From Mechanical Engineering Approved List 
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For classes graduating in 1959-60, 1960-61, and 1961-62 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit. 
Chemistry= 225 2060 eee ee ee (2-0) Civil Engineering 305.  .........2..00020....... (3-0) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Mechanics of Materials 
Geology 201 F222 5. Me. eee eee -0) 3 Geology... 210. 2... 24232 (3-3) 4 
General Geology Historical Geology 
Geology 2074. eS ee eee (2-6) 4 Industrial Engineering 401 ................ (3-0) 3 
Mineralogy and Rock Study Survey of Industrial 
Mathematics 307) 2.22222 oS (3-0) 3 Engineering 
Calculus Mechanical Engineering 327 ................ (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 313 ....—......... (3-0) 3 Thermodynamics 
Engineering Mechanics Mechanical Engineering 340 __............. (2-3) 3 
Elective: 22 ee ee ee eae 3 Physical Metallurgy 
—_ Hlective:cscicccie tice eee 3 
18 _ 
19 
SENIOR YEAR 
@hemistry ” 323% 555 orice cecnescecteecacaates (3-3) 4 Chemistry 324 ....2..—...... = (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
| Oped FEL aid ye ean ae aoe he ee (2-0) 2 Electrical Engineering 307 ................ (3-3) 4 
Report Writing and Correspondence Electrical Circuits 
Geology.7312)o 02 Se eee (2-3) 3 Mechanical Engineering 338 ................ (2-3) 3 
Structural Geology Kinematics and Machine 
Mechanical Engineering 328 ..............-. (3-0) 3 Design 
Thermodynamics Petroleum Engineering 306 ................ (2-0) 2 
Mechanical Engineering 344 ................ (3-0) $3 Reservoir Rock Properties 
Fluid Mechanics Petroleum Engineering 308 ................ (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Engineering 305 ............ (2-0) 2 Rock and Fluid Properties 
Fetroleum Development Laboratory 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ............. (6-3) 1 Petroleum Engineering 310 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Development Reservoir Fluids 
Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 312 ................ (1-0) 1 
Elective) oor oe ee re een 3 Well Logging 
_— Elective::..... %.2222.J034 eee 3 
21 — 
20 
FIFTH YEAR 
Mechanical Engineering 408 ................ (1-3) 2 Business Administration 409 ............... (3-0) 3 
Engineering Laboratory Survey of Accounting Principles 
Mechanical Engineering 417 ................ (4-0) 4 Electrical Engineering 308 ................ 3-3) 4 
Power Engineering Electrical Machinery 
Mechanical Engineering 445 ....W........ (2-3) 3 English 401 3:22.23... 22 2 eae (0-2). -1 
Machine Design Public Speaking 
Petroleum Engineering 405 ............... (2-2) 3 Mechanical Engineering 404 ................ (1-3) 2 
Drilling and Production Design Engineering, Laboratory 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ (1-3) 2 Mechanical Engineering 446 ___........... (2-3) 3 
Subsurface Engineering Machine Design 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ...._.......... (2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 402 ................ (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Measurement and Petroleum Property Management 
Transportation ; Petroleum Engineering 414 ............... (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 1 Petroleum Production Engineering 
Measurements Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ................ (2-0) 2 Reservoir Engineering 
Reservoir Engineering — 
ee 29 
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General Electives in 
ENGINEERING 


Students with the proper prerequisites may choose their general electives 
from the list below. Other courses are available to the student upon recom- 
mendation of department heads and the approval of the Dean of Engineering. 


I. Humanistic—Social 


1. Architecture 339, 340, 489, 440; English 212, 231, 282, 315, 316, 321, 
Bua oros DU, olla oo.) Georrapny, 2045 312. 4015" liberal: Arts: 201; 
301, 304; Psychology 207, 301, 308, 305, 401, 403; Rural Sociology 205, 
DUG Olle b4,-315. 

2. Economics: Any course offered by the Department. 

3. History and Government: Any junior or senior course offered by the 
Department. 

4. Modern Languages: Any course offered by the Department. 
Religious Education: Any course, but not more than 4 semester 
hours may be counted. 

Ii. Others 

1. Civil Engineering 406, 408, 448, 473; Electrical Engineering 457, 501; 
Engineering Drawing 221; English 301, 309; Geology 201; Industrial 
Education 3828, 429; Industrial Engineering 401, 411, 412, 414, 458; 
Journalism 304, 315, 321, 406; Landscape Architecture 308; Oceanog- 
raphy 401. 

2. Biology: Any course, but not more than 7 hours of freshman courses. 
Business Administration: Any sophomore, junior, or senior course 
offered by the Division. 

4. Chemistry: Any sophomore, junior, or senior course offered by the 
Department. 

5. Mathematics: Any junior or senior course offered by the Depart- 


ment. 


6. Nuclear Engineering: Any course offered by the Department. 


Physics: Any junior or senior course offered by the Department. 


THE SCHOOL OF MILITARY SCIENCES 


The participation of our government in foreign affairs makes it apparent 
that every young American must recognize his obligation for service to his 
country and should realize the necessity for coordination of his military and 
civilian careers. The Army and Air Force at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas offer ROTC courses which supplement the student’s civilian 
curriculum and offer him the opportunity of planning his civilian and military 
careers on a mutually supporting basis. 


In the words of President Eisenhower, “ROTC is a ready-made course, 
designed and perfected to develop the qualities of leadership required in both 
military and civil enterprise.” 


AIR SCIENCE 


The United States Air Force is recognized as this country’s first line of 
defense and, thereby, as a deterrent to any attack upon this country by another 
power. The capability of instantaneous and devastating retaliatory action is 
necessary in the maintenance of peaceful relations with aggressive warlike 
powers. The airplane has become the vehicle for delivery, of such potent de- 
structive power as to tax the imagination. The destructive power that can 
be delivered by a single airplane places the key role of the defense of the na- 
tion upon the pilot and the air crew. The mission of the Air Force ROTC 
program is dedicated chiefly to the pre-flight training of future air crew 
members. The progress of engineering and scientific development in the Air 
Force also requires a limited number of potential officers who can prove them- 
selves outstanding in these fields. Therefore, a limited number of cadets are 
selected for advanced ROTC training who are interested in further training in 
these fields. 


While the four-year ROTC course normally leads to a reserve commission, 
cadets who are selected as Distinguished Air Force ROTC Graduates will have 
the opportunity to apply for a Regular Air Force Commission. 


Basic Air Science, comprising the first and second years of instruction, 
consists of 180 contact hours, with academic credit of one hour per semester. 


Advanced Air Science consists of 300 contact hours in the third and fourth 
cellege years with academic credit of three hours per semester. Advanced 
course students are required to attend a four-week summer camp between 
their third and fourth college years. 


The Air Science program consists of a generalized course of study de- 
signed to select and prepare students, through a permanent program of in- 
struction, to serve as officers in the Regular and Reserve components of the 
United States Air Force. It provides the fundamental training, both personal 
and professional, to develop the attributes of a leader which will prove of long 
range value to the cadet and to the Air Force, whether he returns to civilian 
life or becomes a regular Air Force officer. 


MILITARY SCIENCE 


While the four-year ROTC course normally leads to a reserve commis- 
sion, the Army relies upon this source for half of the new Regular Army of- 
ficers appointed each year. The Army program is a general military science 
curriculum, and under the Distinguished Military Graduate program, interested 
cadets can apply for and be granted regular commissions upon graduation. 
Those students selected must be outstanding in military aptitude and acad- 
emic proficiency. They will be tendered the same type of commission given 
graduates of the United States Military Academy, West Point, New York. 
Many A & M graduates who received their commissions under this program 
are now actively pursuing Army careers. 
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Branch assignments for regular and reserve commissions will be made 
by the Department of the Army. These branch assignments will be based on 
the curriculum of the student’s major field of study, student preference, lead- 
ership and technical qualifications. Students will select five branches in order 
of preference and then will be required to appear before a board who will 
make a recommendation of assignment. If a student is physically qualified 
for a commission in the combat branches, three of the five branches selected 
will be combat arms. 


THE ARMY COMBAT ARMS 


The mission of the entire Army is to support the fighting teams on the 
battle lines—the men who get there first. These teams are made up of In- 
fantry, Armor, Artillery and Engineers. These are the raison d’etre of the 
Army — highly trained in specialities which can be learned nowhere but in 
the Army and its training units such as the ROTC. 


ARMOR. Armor is primarily a combat arm with characteristics and 
capabilities designed for offensive action. It is an arm of mobility, armor 
protected fire power, and shock action. It uses its mobility in exploitation 
of combat successes, in pursuit of a fleeing enemy, in seizing objectives deep 
in enemy rear areas, in reconnoitering over broad frontages, and providing 
depth and a wide radius of action in defense. Armor concentrates its fire 
power at the decisive area of action to lead, accompany or support Infantry 
in the penetration of enemy defenses, and to destroy enemy counter attacks. 
It utilizes its shock action to close with and destroy the enemy. Armor is 
massed in close coordination with other arms and is supported by the tactical 
Air Force. 


No special acadamic course is required for commission in Armor. 


ARTILLERY. Artillery is the combat branch which is primarily con- 
cerned with the employment and firing of cannon in warfare. Its armament 
includes many types of guns, howitzers, rockets and guided missiles, all de- 
signed to enhance the destructive potential of the army against hostile tar- 
gets on the ground, in the air, and on the water. 


To combat these diversified targets, artillery is comprised of two general 
types—field artillery and antiaircraft artillery—each type being armed with 
weapons and equipment commensurate with its combat responsibilities. 


With the advent of rockets and guided missiles, an even wider field is 
being opened for the Artilleryman. Varieties of rockets and guided missiles 
have been developed for the use of the Artillery in coping with the higher 
speeds and altitudes of modern aircraft and greater ranges to ground targets. 
The field is open for employment of electronic equipment which will cause 
rockets to locate and automatically direct themselves to targets at extremely 
high altitudes, speeds and ranges. 


No special academic course is required for commission in the Artillery. 


INFANTRY. Post World War II hostilities have illustrated again that 
the Infantry officer is the key to success in battle. He is the bulwark of 
Americanism whose steadfastness is the true measure of our national secur- 
ity. 

As the lives of our fighting men are more highly valued than the equip- 
ment of war, competent leadership is imperative. To meet this need, the U.S. 
Infantry officer has developed throughout our history to his present status 
of personnel management specialist. Toward that end he undergoes a career- 
long balanced program of training that includes fine service schools and the 
best civilian colleges, as well as service in both command and staff capacities. 


No special academic course is necessary for commission in the Infantry. 


THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS. The Corps of Engineers is primarily a 
combat arm but has in addition a service function and a civil mission. This 
multiple function presents a challenging and varied career for Engineer offi- 
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cers. Engineer military operation is world-wide, embracing most fields of 
engineering and construction practices in highly diversified geographical and 
political areas. 


The civil works function of the Corps of Engineers is supervised directly 
by the Congress of the United States and includes river and harbor develop- 
ments, flood control, canals, dams, and relief work in disaster areas. 


To be commissioned in the Corps of Engineers a student must pursue a 


ae which leads to a degree in an engineering, technical or other scientific 
field. 


THE TECHNICAL SERVICES 


ARMY SECURITY AGENCY. The mission of the Army Security Agency 
is related to the application of procedures designed to insure smooth function- 
ing of the Army’s world-wide electrical communication facilities, and to deny 
to unauthorized persons access to information which might be detrimental to 
the national defense. In the United States Army Reserve there is a separate 
branch designated the Army Security Reserve even though in the active Army 
the Army Security Agency is not a branch of the service. 


No special academic course is required for a commission in Army Secur- 
ity Agency, though it is desirable that a majority of the personnel have a 
technical background in such fields as electronics, mathematics, and allied 
phases of engineering. 


THE CHEMICAL CORPS. The Chemical Corps is charged with the in- 
vestigation, research, design, and development of chemical, biological, and 
radiological warfare items. It is concerned with smoke and incendiary ma- 
terials, toxic gases, all war gas defense appliances, and biological warfare and 
radiological defense activities. It furnishes advice to all elements of the De- 
partment of Defense on chemical and biological warfare and radiological de- 
fense. It is responsible for the supervision of training of the army in chem- 
ical and biological warfare and radiological defense. 


To be commissioned in the Chemical Corps a student must be pursuing a 
course which leads to a degree in a scientific or engineering field, with pref- 
erence for the chemical, biological, and mechanical arts and sciences. 


THE ORDNANCE CORPS. The Ordnance Corps provides the Armed 
Forces of our country with materiel for firepower and mobility — rifles, ma- 
chine guns, artillery, ammunition, tanks, and trucks. Ordnance materiel 
ranges from time pieces to radar controlled automatic antiaircraft guns; from 
jeeps to ponderous tank transporters; from pistol cartridges to guided mis- 
siles. 


Ordnance officers perform work closely related with business and in- 
dustry. They must be businessmen but the technical nature of Ordnance 
Corps activities calls for an engineering or scientific background. 


To be commissioned in the Ordnance Corps a student must pursue a 
course which leads to a degree in engineering, technical or other scientific 
fields. 


THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS. One of the world’s largest business 
organizations, the Quartermaster Corps supplies over 70,000 items to a mil- 
lion men all over the globe; and in time of war this may be expanded to 85,000 
items to ten million men. 


Quartermaster officers of outstanding executive caliber and of potentially 
sound business sense design, produce, test and supply clothing for every cli- 
mate, food for every mealtime situation, and petroleum products for all pur- 
poses. These officers are at once merchants, importers, exporters, warehouse 
managers, purchasing agents, and expediters. 


No special academic course is required for a commission in the Quarter- 
master Corps. 
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THE SIGNAL CORPS. The major responsibility of the Signal Corps is 
to provide communication for the Army in peace and in war by the most prac- 
tical and efficient means consistent with modern developments, from the De- 
partment of the Army Headquarters to the front lines. The major activities 
of the Signal Corps are directed toward the engineering, installation, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of fixed army communication; the training of signal 
specialists; research and development in communication, photography, and 
meteorology; procurement, supply, and repair of signal equipment; and 
ground photography and meteorological work for the Army. Signal commun- 
ications are the nerve system of the Army which enables coordination of ef- 
fort by all branches. 


To be commissioned in the Signal Corps a student must pursue a course 
which leads to a degree in engineering, electronics, physics, meteorology, or 
mathematics. 


THE TRANSPORTATION CORPS. The Transportation Corps performs 
transportation functions for the Army and provides such transportation serv- 
ice to the Air Force or Navy as may be directed. Transportation officers are 
the Army’s traffic managers as well as highway and railroad executives. 
Constant improvement in the movement of men and supplies throughout the 
world challenges the initiative, leadership, and ingenuity of transportation 
officers in command or staff capacities, many of which are closely allied with 
civilian occupations. 


No special academic course is required for a commission in the Transpor- 
tation Corps. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’S CORPS. The Adjutant General’s Corps pro- 
vides military personnel management, Special Services activities, and admin- 
istrative service for the Army establishment and for other components of the 
Department of Defense. The qualified Adjutant General’s Corps officer is 
the Army’s expert in administrative and personnel matters and is a key 
member on the Commander’s Staff. 


No special academic course is required for a commisson in the Adjutant 
General’s Corps although business, commerce, and psychology are recom- 
mended educational fields. 


FINANCE CORPS. The Finance Corps provides finance services for 
the Army and other components of the Department of Defense. The activi- 
ties include paying military personnel, allotments for dependents of service 
personnel, and paying the salaries of civilian personnel of the Army. 


No special academic course is required for a commission in the Finance 
Corps although business and commerce are recommended educational fields. 


MILITARY POLICE CORPS. The primary mission of the Military 
Police Corps is to assist the commander in maintenance of discipline by en- 
forcement of law and order within the military establishment. Thus Military 
policemen will ordinarily be found directing military traffic; patrolling streets 
in towns where soldiers frequently congregate, investigating crimes commit- 
ted against individual soldiers, civilians, or the Army; apprehending deserters 
and personnel absent without leave; maintaining order aboard trains and 
ships; and providing security for certain types of military operations and 
installations. 


A young officer with initiative and willingness to accept responsibility 
and who can meet the high standards required will find in the Military 
Police Corps a future and a career without parallel. 


No special academic course is required for a commission in the Military 
Police Corps. 


THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


The principal objective of the School of Veterinary Medicine is to provide 
complete training in all the phases of veterinary medicine. The degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine is conferred upon satisfactory completion of 
the curriculum in veterinary medicine. By following Curricular Option i, the 
student may qualify after four years of study for the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Animal Science. (See Curricular Options below.) 


The School of Veterinary Medicine is composed of the Departments of 
Veterinary Anatomy, Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, Veterinary Micro- 
biology, Veterinary Parasitology, Veterinary Pathology, Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmocology, and Veterinary Public Health.. The Department of Veter- 
inary Medicine and Surgery operates the Veterinary Hospital and Ambula- 
tory Clinics. . A large proportion of the faculty from all departments is ac- 
tively engaged in research. In addition to undergraduate instruction, grad- 
uate offerings are available leading to the degrees of Master of Science and 
Doctor of Philosophy. 


Training is such that graduates of the School of Veterinary Medicine are 
well qualified to deal with problems of disease and disease prevention in do- 
mestic farm animals, poultry, pet animals, zoo animals, fur-bearing animals, 
and wild life. Graduates also are well qualified to administer and advise in 
the public health problems arising from intertransmission of diseases between 
man and the lower animals. Instruction and practical training are given in 
milk and meat hygiene and in the inspection of food processing plants. The 
School is_accredited by the Council on Education of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association and by the United States Department of Agriculture. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Admission to the curriculum in veterinary medicine is granted only for 
the beginning of the fall semester. Formal application must be filed with the 
Director of Admissions and Registrar between March 1 and May 1 of the year 
for which admission is sought. Accompanying the application form must be: 
complete academic records, including the preparatory record and college rec- 
ord; a record of courses in progress; and a statement showing the applicant 
to be in good standing. 


Minimum pre-veterinary requirements are 70 credit hours including: 


English composition and rhetoric 6 hours 
j Biology (at least 4 hours must be zoology) 8 hours 
Inorganic chemistry 8 hours 
Organic chemistry 8 hours 
Physics 6 hours 
American history 6 hours 
American government 3 hours 


CURRICULAR OPTIONS 


Three curricular options are open to students planning to study veteri- 
nary medicine. 


Option I 
Students may qualify for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Animal 
Science, to be conferred after 4 years of study. Under this option the recom- 
mended pre-veterinary curriculum and the regular veterinary curriculum are 
followed. Elective requirements must be met by completing the following 
courses: 


Agronomy 301; Economics 203; English 403; and Genetics 406. 
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Substitutions for any of the courses required for this Animal Science 
degree may be made only with approval of the Dean of the School of Agri- 
culture. 


Option II 
Students may qualify for a Reserve Officer’s commission by scheduling 
advanced military or air science as electives in the first and second years of 
veterinary medicine. The number who are permitted to follow this option will 


necessarily be contingent upon the number of advanced ROTC contracts avail- 
able. 


Option III 
Students who do not wish to qualify either for a Reserve Officer’s com- 
mission or for the Bachelor of Science degree may register for electives of 
their own choosing, subject to approval by the Dean of the School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 


Wherever possible, the student should choose his option early in the pre- 
veterinary curriculum. 


PRE-VETERINARY MEDICINE 


The following pre-veterinary curriculum is designed to afford the student 
the best possible preparation for veterinary training. Courses marked with 
asterisks are requirements. Substitutions for other courses may be made only 
with the permission of the Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine. 


Curriculum in 
PRE-VETERINARY MEDICINE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Animal Husbandry 107 ......................-- (2-3) 3 *Biology~ 101)... 222.2000. a eee (2-3) 3 
General Animal Husbandry General Botany of Seed Plants 
*Biology i107 Sores etc ee ee (2-3) 3 *Biology 108° 2.245... Ae (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
*Chemistry.) 1012. ee ee (3-3) 4 *Chemistry 102 .........--......-.-- 22 (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
tEnelishs103 32632.) ee ..(3-0) 3 *English. 104 .:.22...).2.23:..5 eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 100 ...........c ccc cece cece (3-0) 3 Mathematics 103 ...::.....5.-0. See (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science .........—............ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) ,1 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 102 ~....................... (0-2) R 
17 17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
*Chemistry,.30 ees (3-3) 4 *Chemistry) 302-2 (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
Dairy Science 202 <...2....2.2-c--ccccceseceoroseoees (2-2) 3 English 203 .<:32%2044. 5) 322 (2-0) 2 
Dairying Introduction to Literature 
English: 207 p22). ee ee es (2-0) 2 Entomology 208 ..........2....-...2----:cscsseseseeeee (2-3) 3 
Report Writing and Correspondence Veterinary Entomology 
History:< 105) ee eee (3-0) 3 History’) 106° eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Government 306. .............2...-————..eseeee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
American National Government *Physices 216! 22.2 ee eee (2-3) 3 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 Introductory Physics 
*Phvysics: 215 gece eee ee (2-3) 3 Poultry Science 201 .........................----- (2-2) 3 
Introductory Physics Poultry Production 
Physical Education 201 ....._............ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ...................-.. (0-2) R 
19 19 


NOTE: All students must complete Entomology 208 or its equivalent before the second year i 
Veterinary School. 


i 
t= | 
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Substantially the same pre-veterinary curriculum as that outlined above 
should be completed by students expecting to qualify for admission to the 
School of Veterinary Medicine in the minimum time (two college academic 
years). However, a student with a Bachelor of Science degree may be admitted 
to the veterinary curriculum with certain pre-veterinary deficiencies. The 
Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine shall be the authority on these 
matters. 


LIMITED ENROLLMENT 


Enrollment in the first year of the curriculum in veterinary medicine is 
limited by facilities of the College to a definite number each year. Selection 
within this quota is based on scholastic record and professional aptitude, and 
admission to the curriculum in pre-veterinary medicine does not carry assur- 
ance that the student will be admitted to the first year in veterinary medicine. 
Completion of the pre-veterinary requirements with satisfactory grades is a 
prerequisite for admission to the first year of the curriculum in veterinary 
medicine or to the veterinary courses of that year. 


ADMISSION TO THE THIRD YEAR OF 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Regardless of the option chosen, a student may not be permitted to reg- 
ister for the third year of veterinary medicine unless he has completed, with 
an average grade of C or better, all work prescribed in the first two years of 
the veterinary curriculum. 


READMISSION 


A veterinary student who voluntarily withdraws from College, or who is 
dropped from the rolls of the College for cause, forfeits his standing and 
must apply for readmission. A student who fails any of his veterinary courses 
may be required to withdraw from the School of Veterinary Medicine. 


ELECTIVES 


Students in the School of Veterinary Medicine who do not enroll in ad- 
vanced ROTC must complete English 403 (Speaking for Professional Men). 
The remaining 10 credit hours of elective courses must be chosen with the 
approval of the Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine. 


Curriculum in 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 


FIRST YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 ........ (3-6) 5 Animal Husbandry 320 ................... (3-0) 3 
Veterinary Physiological Chemistry Animal Nutrition and Feeding 
CSOT CEE CSO 10 oe eee ese ew ara seaenes (3-2) 4 Veterinary Anatomy 302 .................... (0-9) 3 
Genetics Anatomy 
Veterinary Anatomy 301 .................... (0-9) 3 Veterinary Anatomy 304 .................... (3-3) 4 
Anatomy Embryology 
Veterinary Anatomy 303. .................... (2-6) 4 Veterinary Anatomy 306 .~.................. (0-6) 2 
Histology . Neuroanatomy 
lOCti ve or ens ers ees ENE ae A He 3 Veterinary Physiology and 
—_ Pharmacology 326. ..............22..----2-2.-------- (4-3) 5 
19 Physiology 
BO CLI ht Ph tere eh a Dg gE lth oe 3 
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SECOND YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Veterinary Microbiology 435 ............ (3-4) 4 
Microbiology and Immunology 
Veterinary Parasitology 483 .............. (2-2) 3 
Parasites of Domestic Animals 
Veterinary Pathology 443 —....0000000000..... (4-3) 5 
General Pathology 
Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology 427 2423. eee (2-6) 4 
Physiology 
Miéctive..20. 5.405 362 2 Se Se ees 3 
19 


Second Semester 
Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery 416° 242.520.2222 eee (1-0) 
General Surgery 
Veterinary Microbiology 436 .............. (3-3) 
Pathogenic Microbiology 
Veterinary Parasitology 484 
Parasites of Domestic Animals 
Veterinary Pathology 444 .......000.......... (5-3) 
Special Pathology 
Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology 428 
Pharmacology 
Blective (424.23 te eee 


THIRD YEAR 


Veterinary Anatomy 501 
Surgical Anatomy 
Veterinary Medicine and 
SUrgserns DLE oe es Se eee (3-0) 
Non-Infectious Diseases of 
Large Animals 

Veterinary Medicine and 

Sarevery2o]3 7-22. ee eee (3-0) 
Non-Infectious Diseases of 
Small Animals 

Veterinary Medicine and 

Surgery pod0e te ce ee ee eee (4-0) 
General Surgery 

Veterinary Medicine and 


Surgery Loe eee ee eek (0-4) 
Clinies 

Veterinary Medicine and 

Surgery 1026 ye oes te ee es eee (2-0) 
Obstetrics 


Veterinary Physiology and 


Pharmacology’ 529".4..2.. 2... (2-3) 
Pharmacology 
Veterinary Public Health 533 -........... (1-2) 


Food Hygiene 


2 


Veterinary Medicine and 

Surgery 512) 4. See Ses eee (2-0) 
Radiology 

Veterinary Medicine and 

Surgery 514.50 32 as eee (2-0) 
Infectious Diseases of 
Small Animals 

Veterinary Medicine and 

Surgery: 516.20 eee (2-2) 
Operative Surgery of Large Animals 

Veterinary Medicine and 

Surgery °520) 232 eee a eee (0-4) 
Clinical Seminar 

Veterinary Medicine and 

Surgery): 5213 =o A. (2-0) 
Reproductive Diseases 

Veterinary Medicine and 

Surgery 524 2..3..2inclcnicln ce eee) 
Operative Surgery of Small Animals 

Veterinary Physiology and 

Pharmacology 5380: 4.2.2... (2-2) 
Toxicology 

Veterinary Public Health 536 _......... (5-0) 
Infectious Diseases of 
Large Animals 


FOURTH YEAR 


Veterinary Medicine and 

Surgery (561%. eee ee Ue ee ee (0-2) 
Clinical Laboratory Diagnosis 

Veterinary Medicine and 

Surgerys:563) 2.2. 3 ee ee (0-4) 
Ambulatory Clinic 

Veterinary Medicine and 

Survery:.065/ 24 42 oh ee eee (1-7) 
Large Animal Clinic 

Veterinary Medicine and 

Surgery 567 
Small Animal Clinic 

Veterinary Microbiology 595 _............ (2-2) 
Poultry Diseases 

Veterinary Parasitology 583 
Clinical Parasitology 

Veterinary Pathology 577 .................... (0-2) 
Applied Pathology 

Veterinary Physiology and 

Pharmacology 573) 25.02.22 ee (0-2) 
Pharmacy 

Veterinary Public Health 591 
Food Hygiene 


Business Administration 452 
Veterinary Jurisprudence 

Veterinary Medicine and 

Surréry 562 nse eee (0-2) 
Clinical Laboratory Diagnosis 

Veterinary Medicine and 

Surgery “564 st ek ee ee (0-4) 
Ambulatory Clinic 

Veterinary Medicine and 

Surgery °566/ 26) 223 eee (0-7) 
Large Animal Clinic 

Veterinary Medicine and 

Surrery:568)2.24.423. 22 (0-7) 
Small Animal Clinie 

Veterinary Microbiology 596 _....... ‘.... (0-2) 
Poultry Diagnosis 

Veterinary Parasitology 584 ................ (0-2) 
Clinical Parasitology 

Veterinary Pathology 578 
Applied Pathology 

Veterinary Physiology and 

Pharmacology: ‘574 222.222.0002. (0-2) 
Pharmacy 

Veterinary Public Health 592 ........... (2-2) 
Public Health 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


The principal objective of the Graduate School is to offer education be- 
yond the Bachelor’s level to those men who aspire to become intellectual lead- 
ers in various professions and in various fields of teaching and research. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The faculty of the Graduate School consists of such members of the teach- 
ing staff and of the staffs of the Agricultural Experiment Station, the Texas 
Engineering Experiment Station, the Texas A. and M. Research Foundation, 
and the Texas Forest Service as the President may appoint on nomination by 
the Dean of the Graduate School. Appointment to the Graduate Faculty is 
based on recognized scholarly activity, fundamental research, or professional 
activity. 


The Dean of the Graduate School is the representative of the Graduate 
Faculty and is responsible for the administration of the academic programs 
of all graduate students. He administers the policies and regulations set by 
the Graduate Council and approved by the Academic Council. 


The Graduate Council is a standing committee of the Academic Council. 
It consists of twelve members chosen to give adequate representation to the 
various parts of the Graduate Faculty. The Graduate Council, acting for the 
Academic Council, sets the policies and rules by which the graduate programs 
are administered. Committees on Graduate Instruction are appointed for each 
of the four degree-granting schools. These committees have general juris- 
diction over matters pertaining to graduate work in each of their schools and, 
through recommendation and representation, participate in the decisions of 
the Graduate Council. 


ADMISSION 


A formal application is required of all persons seeking admission to the 
Graduate School. The application forms, which are available at the office of 
the Director of Admissions, should be filed not later than four weeks prior to 
the opening of the semester. Admission to the Graduate School cannot be 
granted until all the credentials enumerated in the application form have been 
filed. 


All communications relating to admission should be addressed to the Di- 
rector of Admissions. Questions on other matters concerned with graduate 
work should be addressed to the Dean of the Graduate School or to the ap- 
propriate subject matter department. 


GRADUATE DEGREES 
Graduate courses of study are offered leading to the degrees of: 


Master of Agriculture (M.Agr.) 

Master of Architecture (M.Arch.) 

Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.) 
Master of Education (M.Ed.) 

Master of Engineering (M.Eng.) 

Master of Science (M.S.) 

Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


The Master of Agriculture, Master of Education, and Master of Engineer- 
ing degrees offer broader training with less technical specialization. Individ- 
ual research resulting in a thesis is not included. The 36 semester hours of 
work required includes specified written reports. 


The Master of Science, Master of Business Administration, and Master of 
Architecture degrees are awarded to students who have received appropriate 
Bachelor’s degrees and have thereafter successfully completed an approved 
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advanced course of study requiring not less than one academic year (32 se- 
mester hours) of work. 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is offered in several fields of basic 
science with particular emphasis on those fields related to or supporting agri- 
culture and engineering. A student who has received an appropriate Bach- 
elor’s degree and has thereafter completed an approved program of advanced 
study and research may qualify for this degree. 


PROFESSIONAL DEGREES IN ENGINEERING 


The professional degrees in engineering are available to graduates of this 
college. These degrees are offered on the basis of acceptable professional ex- 
perience, a thesis or its equivalent, and an examination. Details concerning 
requirements for this degree may be obtained upon application to the office 
of the Dean of the Graduate School. 


RESIDENCE 


The Master’s degree will be conferred only after a residence at the Col- 
lege of at least one academic year except that this requirement may be satis- 
fied by residence during five summer terms of six weeks each, or an approved 
equivalent. 


The minimum period of time required for the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy is six semesters of full-time graduate study, or its equivalent, beyond 
the Bachelor’s degree. All of the work, except as noted below, must be done 
in resident graduate study at some approved educational institution, and at 
least two of the last four semesters must be spent at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. 


Candidates for the Ph.D. degree will normally satisfy residence require- 
ments by either (1) two semesters of 12 hours each, or (2) one semester of 
12 hours and one summer session of 12 hours. 


Full-time staff members engaged in graduate study and registered for 
less than 12 semester hours will receive proportionate residence credit. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL BULLETIN 


There is published annually as a bulletin of the College an announcement 
of the work of the Graduate School, in which will be found full information 
concerning conditions of admission and requirements for degrees, including 
residence, thesis, and examinations. A copy of this bulletin is available upon 
request at the Office of the Director of Admissions. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION BY DEPARTMENTS 


All courses offered in the College are described on the following pages 
and are listed by departments, arranged alphabetically. 


The course numbering scheme is as follows: 

101 to 199, courses primarily open to freshmen. 
201 to 299, courses primarily open to sophomores. 
801 to 399, courses primarily open to juniors. 

401 to 599, courses primarily open to seniors. 

601 to 699, courses primarily open to graduates. 


Those undergraduate courses marked at the right by a “}’’ may be taken 
for graduate credit. 


Figures in parentheses following the number of the courses indicate the 
clock hours per week devoted to theory and practice respectively. Theory 
includes recitations and lectures; practice includes work done in the labora- 
tory, shop, drawing room, or field. The unit of credit is the semester hour, 
which involves one hour of theory, or from two to four hours of practice per 
week for one semester of eighteen weeks. 


Roman numerals to the right of the credit value of each course indicate 
the semester in which it is regularly offered. The letter “‘S’’ denotes summer 
offerings. 


Any course may be withdrawn from the session offerings in case the 
number of registrations is too small to justify the offering of the course. 


Department of Aeronautical Engineering 


Professor A. E. Cronk, 
Professor B. B. Hamner; Associate Professor F. C. Hall; 
Instructor O. D. Wells 


201. Elementary Aerodynamics. (3-3). Credit 4. II, S 

Basic aerodynamic phenomena and simplified theory; elementary aircraft 
performance. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210 or registration therein; Mechan- 
ical Engineering 212 or registration therein; Physics 219 or registration there- 
in. 
301. Theoretical Aerodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Fluid statics, kinematics, energy, momentum, similarity, viscosity, bound- 
ary layer, drag, circulation, lift, potential flow, thin airfoil theory, high lift 
devices. Prerequisite: Aeronautical Engineering 201. 


302. Experimental Aerodynamics. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Wind tunnels and testing techniques. Wind tunnel calibration, airfoil 
pressure distribution, chord loading, airfoil drag by wake survey, boundary 
layer. Corrections of wind tunnel data for scale and other effects. Prere- 
quisite: Aeronautical Engineering 301. 


303. High Speed Aerodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Airfoil section characteristics and critical Mach Number. Span loading, 
fundamentals of compressible flow, pressure coefficients, critical conditions, 
aerodynamic heating, shock waves, compressibility effect, sweepback, and 
high speed data. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 301, registration 
in 302. 
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304. Elementary Aircraft Structures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Airplane load analysis, external and internal loads and reactions for 
trusses, beams and space frameworks. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engi- 
neering 201; Civil Engineering 305 or registration therein; Mechanical Engi- 
neering 212. 


306. Strength of Aircraft Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Mechanical properties of materials and their use in design of members 
subject to tension, compression, shear and bending. Combined stresses and 
margins of safety. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 304; Civil En- 
gineering 305 


401. Aircraft Design. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


Aerodynamic design, specification, arrangement, performance analysis, 
weight and balance, stability. Prerequisite: Aeronautical Engineering 303. 


402. Aircraft Design. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Structural design of major airframe components, consideration of govern- 
ment airworthiness requirements and customer specifications. Prerequisites: 
Aeronautical Engineering 401, 405. 


403. Aircraft Materials and Processes. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Metallography of aluminum alloys, magnesium alloys, steel, nickel alloys, 
plastics, manufacturing methods, tool design, standards, heat treatment, fin- 
ishes, factory organization. Prerequisite: Aeronautical Engineering 306. 


405. Aircraft Structures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Analysis of thin sheet metal structures, including shells, beams, and com- 
pression members subjected to critical loads. Prerequisite: Aeronautical En- 
gineering 306. 


406. Aircraft Power Plant Operation. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The use of modern instruments for testing aircraft engines, analysis of 
performance, design study, theory of operation. Prerequisite: Mechanical En- 
gineering 410. 


417. Aircraft Propulsion Systems. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


A study of the development, fundamentals, theories, construction, design, 
and performance of turbo-jet, ram jet, pulse jet, and rocket power plants for 
aircraft. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 401; Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 410. 


418. Advanced Aerodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. II + 


Theoretical and experimental aerodynamics for students majoring in aero- 
dynamics. Theory of ideal fluid, viscous effects, compressible flow, and appli- 
cation to design problems. Prerequisites: Must have received at least a 
grade of B in Aeronautical Engineering 303 and Mathematics 307, or special 
permission. 


420. Aircraft Vibration and Flutter. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Analysis of fundamental vibration phenomena with application to aircraft 
vibration and flutter problem. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Mechanical 
Engineering 318. 


421. Dynamics of Airplanes. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Linear theory of vibrations of single and multi-degree of freedom sys- 
tems; self-excited vibrations. Applications of matrix algebra. Elementary 
theory of flutter; landing impact, gust response, aero-elastic effects, dynamic 
See Prerequisites: Aernautical Engineering 401; Mathematics 307 or 
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481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


Readings, reports, conferences, and discussion. Prerequisite: Senior class- 
ification in aeronautical engineering. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Principles of Fluid Motion. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Mathematical methods of analysis are emphasized. Perfect fluid theory 
development. Treatment of viscosity and boundary layer phenomena. Pre- 
requisites: Aeronautical Engineering 303; Mathematics 307. 


603. Aerodynamics of the Airplane. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Application of vector analysis to two- and three-dimensional airfoil the- 
ory. Viscosity and compressibility. Drag of aircraft components. Static and 
dynamic stability criteria. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 303; 
Mathematics 307. 


604. Dynamics of Compressible Fluids. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Properties of compressible fluids, dynamics of one-dimensional motion, 
channel flows, shock waves, methods of observation, extension to two- and 
three-dimensional flow, effects of viscosity. Prerequisites: Aeronautical En- 
gineering 303 and Mathematics 307, or approval of Head of Department. 


605. Aircraft Structural Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The classical methods of analysis derived from strain energy and their 
application to aircraft structural problems. Studies of stresses and strains in 
aircraft structural arrangements involving thin sheets, sandwich construction, 
and different materials. Special problems and studies attendant to aircraft 
column work. Prerequisite: Mathematics 307 or approval of Head of De- 
partment. 


606. Aircraft Structural Design. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Major structural design requirements of high performance aircraft will 
be studied. New materials and fabrication methods will be considered (mag- 
nesium, metalite, material combinations, etc.) Original designs will be under- 
taken by each student. Prerequisite: Aeronautical Engineering 605. 


607. Aircraft Structural Testing. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Static and dynamic testing procedures for aircraft structural testing, in- 
struments used, data taking, data analysis, reports. Prerequisites: Aero- 
nautical Engineering 605; Mechanical Engineering 617. 


608. Aircraft Flutter Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Theoretical development of the structural and aerodynamic equations for 
two- and three-dimensional aircraft flutter. Numerical solutions in practical 
problems to determine flutter velocities. Methods of testing to determine vi- 
bration characteristics of aircraft. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 
421 or Mechanical Engineering 459 or 617; Mathematics 307. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

Investigation of special topics not within the scope of thesis research and 
not covered by other formal courses. Prerequisite: Graduate classification in 
aeronautical engineering. 
691. Research. Credit 2 to 6 each semester. I, II,S 

Technical research projects approved by the Head of the Department. 
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Department of Agricultural Economics and Sociology 


Professor T. R. Timm, 
Professors R. E. Branson, R. L. Hunt, J. G. McNeely*, A. C. Magee, B. H. 
Nelson, Daniel Russell, R. L. Skrabanek; Associate Professors W. G. Adkins, 
D. R. Davis, C. A. Moore; Assistant Professors Harley Bebout, C. C. Boykin, 
V. W. Edmondson, J. A. Kincannon, J. E. Miller, F. O. Sargent, H. S. Whitney; 
Instructor R. J. Coslett 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


105. Introduction to Agricultural Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Field of agricultural economics and its relationship to other sciences. The 
characteristics of our economic system and basic economic concepts. Survey 
of the farm and ranch firm and its organization and management; structure 
and operation of the marketing system; functional and institutional aspects of 
agricultural finance; and governmental policies and programs related to 
agriculture. 


314. Marketing Agricultural Products. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A general introductory course covering all the operations involved in the 
movement of agricultural commodities from the farmer to the final consumer; 
including a detailed study of the essential marketing functions of buying; 
selling, transportation, storage, financing, standardization, pricing, and risk 
bearing as they are carried out by the middlemen in our marketing system. 


321. Farm and Ranch Records and Accounts. (2-2). Credit 3. I 

Study of methods and systems of recording and analyzing farm and ranch 
operational data, and acquirement of skill in summarizing and using records 
as effective aids in more profitable farming and ranching. Laboratory work 
devoted to problems in keeping and using the various kinds of records and 
accounts. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of credit in technical agriculture. 


324. Agricultural Prices. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

An analysis of the factors influencing the level of agricultural commodity 
prices and related nonagricultural prices; major factors affecting prices of 
individual farm products, their relative importance and behavior; analysis of 
price trends and seasonal variation; parity prices; methods of forecasting 
demand and prices of agricultural products; futures trading versus cash mar- 
ket prices. Prerequisite: Economics 203. 


325. Principles of Farm and Ranch Management. (2-2). Credit 3. I, Il 

Application of economic and business principles to the organization and 
operation of farms and ranches. Special attention to the factors influencing 
business profits. Laboratory work devoted to development of skills in survey- 
ing, analyzing, and reorganization of the farm or ranch for more efficient and 
profitable operation. Actual data from farms and ranches is used. Prereq- 
uisite: Twenty hours of credit in technical agriculture. 


404. Agricultural Marketing. (3-0). Credit 3. §S 

A special three-week summer course for Extension Service personnel and 
other professional agricultural workers, reviewing basic economic principles 
used in marketing agricultural products, consisting of some of the more com- 
mon marketing problems confronting Texas farmers and ranchers, and oppor- 
tunities for and methods of using marketing principles and practices in 
educational work with farm people. Examples based on actual marketing 
problems. Not open for agricultural economics M:S. or Ph.D. majors Prereq- 
uisites: Baccalaureate degree; experience in professional agricultural work. 


413. Agricultural Cooperatives. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Place of cooperatives in our economic system; historical development and 
_ principles of cooperative associations. Steps in organizing an agricultural 
cooperative; operational aspects of cooperatives including legal considerations, 
financing, management, and membership relations; and future role of coopera- 
tives in American agriculture. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 314. 


*On leave of absence. 
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416. Economics of Livestock Marketing. (2-0). Credit 2. I t 


An economic analysis of the livestock and meat industry; marketing 
practices of livestock producers; characteristics of major agencies and services; 
and problems associated with the movement of livestock from producer to 
consumer. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 314. 


422. Land Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A study of the economic, institutional, and physical factors involved in the 
utilization and control of natural resources. Prerequisite: Economics 203. 


429. Agricultural Policy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


An analysis of the causes, nature, and effects of government participation 
in agriculture. Emphasis is upon the interrelationship of American agriculture 
and the political and economic system, public administration and interest repre- 
sentation. Prerequisite: Economics 2038. 


430. Agricultural Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 7 


Analysis of the capital requirements for farming and ranching and how 
they are obtained; principles involved in the use of each type of credit neces- 
sary to sound financial management; the risk, costs, and legal aspects of 
credit; the security requirements, rates, and terms of the loans available from 
the private and governmental lending agencies serving agriculture. Prereq- 
uisite: Economics 203. 


432. Farm and Ranch Organization and Operation. (2-2). Credit 3. II 7 


Detailed problems involved in the organization and management of specific 
farms and ranches, covering such matters as efficiency analysis, budget prep- 
aration, layout, and improvement. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 325. 


443. Applied Farm Management. (2-2). Credit 3. S T 


A special three-week summer course for Extension Service personnel and 
other professional agricultural workers, reviewing basic economic principles 
used in farm management, the use of these principles in farm business plan- 
ning, consideration of some of the more common management problems con- 
fronting Texas farmers, and opportunities for and methods of using the farm 
management approach in educational work with farm people. Laboratory work 
based on actual farms and ranches. Not open for agricultural economics M.S. 
or Ph.D. majors. Prerequisites: Baccalaureate degree; experience in pro- 
fessional agricultural work. 


445. Applied Agricultural Policy. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


A special three-week summer course for Extension Service personnel and 
other professional agricultural workers, covering government functions in 
agriculture; goals and values of farm people; nature and significance of 
political and economic institutions; processes in formation and execution of 
agricultural policy; case studies in special agricultural policy areas; and oppor- 
tunities for and methods in educational work with farm people in the field of 
agricultural policy. Prerequisites: Baccalaureate degree; experience in pro- 
fessional agricultural work. 


452. International Trade and Agriculture. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


World production and demand, present and potential, of agricultural com- 
modities; world trade in farm products with emphasis on causal factors; 
national and international policies relating to agriculture; status of agricul- 
tural resources, technological progress in agriculture, and food requirements 
in major areas. The course is designed particularly for those interested in 
foreign agricultural service with governmental agencies or in export-import 
work with commercial concerns. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


Role of the social scientist in the agricultural industry; professional oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities; individual investigations and reports; discussions 
with prominent leaders in the field. Prerequisite: Senior classification in 
agricultural economics or approval of the Head of the Department. 
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485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 


This course will consist of a study of special problems which are not 
covered by other courses. The content of this course will depend upon the 
problem studied, the needs and interest of the student and the number of 
hours of credit given. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department 
and the instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Farmers Movements. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


History of efforts of farmers to solve their economic problems. Prereq- 
uisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


602. Agricultural Marketing. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


An analysis of the problems involved in the marketing of farm products. 
Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 314. 


603. Land Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of selected problems of the allocation and utilization of natural 
resources with special reference to government organizations, quasi-govern- 
ment bodies, and other interest groups. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 
422. 


607. Research Methodology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the scientific approach, role of theory and assumptions, bias 
and prejudice, attributes of problems, methods and tools of agricultural eco- 
nomics, and rural sociology research. Each student is asked to critically 
evaluate research studies and is required to develop his thesis prospectus or its 
equivalent. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


611. Production Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Basic principles upon which problems in agricultural production and re- 
source use can be analyzed. Fundamental principles of production are isolated 
and these principles applied to agricultural data. Emphasis is placed on the 
conditions under which efficiency is obtained. The problems of agricultural 
production and resource use are treated from the standpoint of the technical 
unit, the firm and society. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the De- 
partment. 


613. Contemporary Thought in Agricultural Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of contemporary contributions to the thought and analyses of 
aggregate relationships and problems in the agricultural economy in terms of 
organizational efficiency and patterns in adjusting to economic development 
and economic fluctuations. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the De- 
partment. 


614. Agricultural Policy. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


An analysis of public policies and programs affecting agriculture. Devel- 
opment of policies and programs for agriculture and their bases. Prerequisite: 
Agricultural Economics 429 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


617. Consumer Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An analysis of the consumer market for agricultural products; effects 
of family characteristics, such as size, age, income, and location upon con- 
sumer preferences and buying habits; motivations of consumers in buying 
different products; effectiveness of quality variation, packaging, and displays 
upon consumer purchases; the place of advertising in market creation; price 
policies at the retail level; and market research as a guide to marketing 
policies. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 
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619. Farm and Ranch Business. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


An analysis of the interrelationships of factors affecting profits in farm- 
ing and ranching. Identification of the strong and weak points in the organiza- 
tion and management of actual farm and ranch businesses. Special study 
and analysis of the management factor affords an opportunity to relate theory 
and practice in farming and ranching. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head 
of the Department. 


620. Agricultural Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Scope of agricultural finance and problems of financing agriculture. Role 
of credit in agriculture; costs of credit; bases used in extending credit to 
agricultural producers; payment methods, and legal aspects of agricultural 
credit. Methods of protecting farm and ranch capital; analysis of agyricul- 
tural loans; and analysis of private and public agricultural credit agencies. 
Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 430 or approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


627. Agricultural Price Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Agricultural prices viewed in the light of current economic theory; the 
application of economic theory to an analysis of agricultural product price 
determination and price behavior; economic theory as a tool in designing and 
evaluating governmental price programs for agriculture; consideration of 
various types of applied economic and statistical research for price analysis 
and price forecasting. Prerequisites: Agricultural Economics 324; Business 
Administration 303. 


641. Agricultural Statistics. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Planning the statistical research project, developing forms, selecting the 
sample, conducting the study, tabulating, analyses, and interpreting the data. 
Prerequisites: Business Administration 303 or Genetics 406 or equivalent; 
15 hours of social science; approval of the Head of the Department. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


A review of current literature, preparation of papers on selected topics, 
and discussions with visiting agricultural economists. Prerequisite: Graduate 
classification. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of agri- 
cultural economics. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Initiation and completion of a research project of approved scope for an 
advanced degree. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


205. Principles of Sociology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, IH, S 


The basic principles fundamental to an understanding of human relations 
are analyzed. Students are familiarized with the scope and objectives of 
sociology and rural sociology. The contributions of biology, geography, group 
life, and culture and their interrelationships in contributing to the development 
of personality are reviewed. Attempts are made to instill an appreciation for 
the complex processes of invention and social evolution which have produced 
our social systems and culture. 


206. Social Institutions and Processes. (3-8). Credit 3. II 


Sociological concepts and principles that are basic to an understanding 
of the complexity of modern society. Students, through first hand observation 
and course materials, are familiarized with social institutions, class structure, 
and social processes which produce social organization’ and disorganization. 
Major social institutions are viewed through the standpoint of social structure 
and social processes and their future roles in society’s operation and influence 
upon the individual and groups. 
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304. Criminology and Juvenile Delinquency. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I, S 


Extent and cost of crime. Causes of crime. Processes of criminal be- 
havior. Ecology of crime. Theories of criminology and penology. The police 
system. Criminal and juvenile courts, the indeterminate sentence, and pardon. 
Punishment and treatment of criminals and juvenile delinquents. Prison sys- 
tems and reformatories. Probation and parole. Recidivism and reformation. 
Prevention of crime. Prerequisite: Junior classification or 3 hours of social 
science. 


306. Principles of Social Work. (3-0). Credit 3. II, 8S t 


The historic development and present organization of private and public 
welfare agencies and social services. Distinctive techniques of the social work 
profession in interviewing, group work, case work, and social work organiza- 
tion are emphasized. Students are prepared to assume intelligent leadership on 
committees and boards of welfare agencies and to explore the possibilities for 
professional employment in this 20 billion dollar enterprise. Twelve hours of 
independent field work must be performed if graduate credit is allowed. Pre- 
requisite: Rural Sociology 205 or 6 additional hours of rural sociology or other 
social science. 


311. Social Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 7 


An analysis of why people behave the way they do. The effect of social 
experiences and of the groups people belong to upon the development of 
personality. How to influence and control the behavior of people. Social 
adjustment and maladjustment including analysis of causes. Public opinion. 
Prerequisite: Three hours of sociology or psychology. 


314. Social Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Significant social problems are explored from the standpoint of the social, 
economic, political, and physical implications operating to produce the swift 
impact of social change in a dynamic society. Both academic and practical 
adjustments or solutions to major problems are considered at the local, state, 
and national levels so that the student may be better equipped to assume the 
responsibilities of good citizenship in meeting the problems of today. Prereq- 
uisite: Rural Sociology 205 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


315. The Family. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A study of the evolution and growth of the family as the most funda- 
mental social institution. Basic scientific research will be used to throw light 
on the problems of family formation, courtship, engagement, marriage, etc. 
Family problems, social and personal adjustment, financing, child rearing are 
emphasized. Prerequisite: Junior clasification or 3 hours of social science. 


320. Social Anthropology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Rise, development, and spread of man’s attempts at group living with 
emphases on the principal cultures and sub-cultures of the world. The common 
denominators of all cultures are studied to discover the means for mutual 
understanding and acceptance of human relations in the development of bus- 
iness, industry, commerce, and agriculture in foreign countries. Designed 
especially for students in agriculture, business, and engineering who contem- 
plate either domestic or overseas employment. Prerequisite: Rural Sociology 
205 or 6 hours of social science. 


404. Rural Community Development. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


The objective of the course is to help future agricultural workers in doing 
a better job in their various specialties by recognizing and understanding group 
processes and organization in carrying on their program. The techniques of 
rural community development are explored as values to total agricultural and 
small town development. Community development problems in underdeveloped 
CeCe will be surveyed. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Depart- 
ment. 
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407. Human Relations in Agriculture. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


This course is designed chiefly for students in technical agriculture to 
help them gain broader understanding of the human factors involved in a 
dynamic agricultural situation. This involves the analysis of interpersonal 
relationships, group relationships, and institutional relationships in a rapid- 
ly changing environment. 


408. Organization for Boy Scout Work. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


History and development of the Boy Scout movement. Understanding 
the boy and fitting a program to meet his needs. Developing adult leaders 
in the boy-man institutional relationship. Specialized programs such as 
cubbing, senior scouting, sea scouting, etc. Fitting scouting to the boy’s needs 
and life pattern. 


412. Population Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


Methods of demographic analysis. The influence of population numbers, 
birth rate, death rate, sex ratio, age composition, nativity, racial composition, 
and migration on social values and social structure. Theories of population 
growth and change and their effects on population policies. International 
aspects of the demographic position of the United States. Prerequisites: 
Twelve hours of social science; approval of instructor. 


418. Public Opinion and Social Control. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


Analysis of processes, planned or unplanned, by which individuals are 
taught, persuaded, or compelled to conform to usages and life values of 
groups. Nature and use of public opinion and propaganda. Prerequisite: Rural 
Sociology 205. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Rural-Urban Relations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 

Recognition of the social causation of social problems in rural, urban, 
and rurban areas and the development of a scientific attitude for problem 
analysis. The specific relation of events to cultural context in which they had 
their birth is emphasized. Students are familiarized with the common tools 
that are used in collecting data for problem analysis and the steps in collect- 
ing, organizing and analyzing data regarding social situations that violate 
the system of social values. Prerequisites: Rural Sociology 205 or its equiva- 
lent or 12 hours of social science™*. 


602. Contemporary Theory in Rural Sociology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

The rise, spread, and development of the field of rural sociology in each 
of its three central phases—teaching, research, and extension. An objective 
appraisal of the scientific status of rural sociology and its interrelationships 
with other sciences. A review of the theories and contributions of past and 
present-day leading sociologists and other social scientists to the field of rural 
sociology. Prerequisite: Rural Sociology 205 or its equivalent, or 12 hours of 
social science*. 


606. Rural Youth Leadership. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 

To give special insight into the problems of our youth, and training tech- 
niques and programs needed to deal with these problems. To acquaint the 
advanced student with qualities, traits, techniques, attitudes, etc. of successful 
leaders in various fields. Prerequisite: Twelve hour of social science*. 


611. History of Social Thought. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

The development of social thought from ancient times to the present. 
Chief emphasis is placed upon sociological thinkers who have made signifi- 
cant contributions to the field, the theories of these men, and the background 
from which these theories evolved. Prerequisites: Rural Sociology 205; 12 
additional hours of social science*. 


*For this purpose social science igs defined to include only courses in agricultural economics, 
anthropology, economics, political science, psychology, and sociology. 
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612. The Rural Community. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


The purpose of this course is to acquaint the advanced student with the 
importance, problems, processes, and techniques of community development. 
Each student will be given an outside reading and study program to meet 
' his particular interest and needs in his chosen field or specialty. A major 
purpose is to recognize the community development self-help technique as 
an effective method of improving rural standards of living in agriculture, 
health, education, recreation, beautification, etc. Prerequisite: Twelve hours 
of social science*. 


618. Educational Sociology. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


How our school system can strengthen our democratic way of life. The 
relationship of education to social organization, social change, and social 
control. Sociological analysis of the role of education in our society. Pre- 
requisites: Rural Sociology 205 or the equivalent; 9 additional hours of social 
science or a degree in education. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of rural 
sociology. Prerequisite: Six hours of rural sociology or 12 hours of support- 
ing social science. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Initiation and completion of a research project of approved scope for an 
advanced degree. Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


Department of Agricultural Education 


Professor E. V. Walton, 
Professor Henry Ross**; Associate Professors O. M. Holt, J. R. Jackson; 
Assistant Professors B. D. Cook, J. D. Gray, Earl Knebel, E. L. Tiner 


301. Principles of Agricultural Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An introduction to the study of agricultural education, designed to acquaint 
the student with the principles of education theory, the aim and meaning of 
education, leadership training, professional organizations, and literature. 
Organization and operation of Future Farmer chapters. 


425. Course Building. (2-0). Credit 2. If + 


Preparing units of instruction in vocational agriculture for all-day, part- 
time, and evening school classes. 


426. Methods in Adult Agricultural Education. (2-0). Credit 2. II + 


Planning educational programs and activities for adult farm people in 
young farmer and adult classes. Developing skill in the use of the group pro- 
cess in teaching. 


427. Methods of Developing Farming Programs. (1-2). Credit 2. II + 


4 Planning and supervising farm programs of vocational agriculture stu- 
ents. 


431. Student-Teaching in Vocational Agriculture. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Student teaching preparation including orientation in professional ethics 
and behavior. Selection and use of reference materials and audio-visual aids. 
Preparation of teaching plans for units of instruction to be taught in select- 
ed high school vocational agriculture departments. 


*For this purpose social science is defined to include only courses in agricultural economics, 
anthropology, economics, political science, psychology, and_ sociology. 
**On leave of absence. 
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432. Student-Teaching in Vocational Agriculture. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Planning for and teaching vocational agriculture in selected high school 
departments in Texas. Six weeks student teaching and observation in local 
departments of vocational agriculture. Presentation and discussion of prob- 
lems encountered by practice teachers in the field. A study of current prob- 
lems in teaching vocational agriculture. Prior planning required. Laboratory 
hours to include the six weeks student teaching. 


441. pe eure Extension Organization and Methods. (2-2). Credit 3. 


J 
Cooperative agricultural extension service, objectives, organization and 
administration, operation, results, social and economic significance. Analytical 
approach to farm and home problems. Principles of extension teaching and 
measuring results. Methods in selecting, training, and using farm leaders. 
Principles in dealing with practical problems of planning, developing, and 
executing county programs. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


485. Problems. Credit 1to4. I, II, S 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of vocational 
agricultural education or extension education with emphasis on the collection, 
analysis, and presentation of information. Prerequisite: Approval of the 

Head of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


(One year of acceptable experience and Agricultural Education 425, 426, 
431, 432, or their equivalents are prerequisites to the following courses unless 
otherwise noted.) 


601. Advanced Methods in Agricultural Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 
An advanced course in methods of teaching vocational agriculture. 


605. Supervised Farming. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Advanced study of supervised farming in vocational agriculture and meth- 
ods of supervising students in carrying out supervised farming programs. 


607. Future Farmer and Young Farmer Activities. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 
Methods of conducting Future Farmer and young farmer activities. 


610. Methods in Adult and Young Farmer Education. (3-0). Credit 3. 

A study of the methods of determining educational program needs, or- 
ganizing, conducting and evaluating educational programs in agriculture for 
adult and young farmer groups. Emphasis on coordinating and utilizing 
groups and resources in a community in developing agricultural programs. 
Suitable for teachers of vocational agriculture, county agricultural extension 
agents, and other professional agriculture workers. Prerequisite: Profes- 
sional experience or approval of Head of the Department. 


613. Administration and Supervision of Agricultural Education. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II, S 
Problems of organization, administration, financing, and supervision of 
vocational agriculture, and extension work. 


615. Philosophy of Agricultural Education. (3-0). Credit 3. S 

A study of the philosophy and evaluation of agricultural education. Em- 
phasis on the development and use of evaluative criteria and tests in the field 
of vocational education in agriculture. 


616. Program Building in Agricultural Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 
Organization of programs in agricultural education on local, state, and 

national basis. Securing assistance of public school administrators, farmers, 

and county, state, and national agricultural agencies in program building. 
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619. Workshop in Agricultural Education. Credit 1 to 3. S 


A workshop offered on a one, two, or three-week basis to study selected 
problems in the areas of agricultural or extension education. Committees are 
set up to utilize consultants in specialized areas of study. Prerequisite: Pro- 
fessional experience or approval of Head of the Department. ; 


630. Guidance and Counseling for Rural Youth. (3-0). Credit 3. S$ 

Analysis of occupational and vocational opportunities for rural youth, 
techniques of individual group counseling and guidance. Practicum in person- 
ality and occupational interest testing. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head 
of the Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Studies related to classroom, laboratory, supervised farming, and adult 
education activities. For Master of Education programs only. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis for Master of Science programs only. 


Department of Agricultural Engineering 


Professor Price Hobgood; 
Associate Professors R. N. Craig, O. R. Kunze; Assistant Professors W. H. 
Aldred, C. M. Hohn; Instructors C. W. Keese, B. R. Stewart 


201. Farm Power and Machinery. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


Construction, operation, adjustment, and servicing of farm engines and 
tractors. Adaptability, selection, economic utilization, construction, operation, 
and adjustment of the principal tillage, planting, cultivating, harvesting, and 
feed processing machines. 


205. Materials in Farm Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Selection and utilization of materials for light structures. Specifications 
and cost estimation. Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing 105. 


208. Farm Machinery. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


The application of engineering principles to the design, construction, op- 
eration, and adjustment of all types of farm machinery. Prerequisite: Physics 
218. . 


213. Food Plant Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Elementary mechanics, power transmission, steam and steam boilers, pipes 
and pipe fitting, refrigeration and insulation, temperature measurement and 
control, electric motors, disposal of waste products, and mechanical problems 
as applied to foods and food processing. 


221. Farm Shop. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


A course for students in agricultural education and general agriculture 
involving carpentry and woodwork, tool sharpening, preparation of simple 
drawings and bills of materials, blueprint reading, and rafter cutting. 


222. Farm Shop. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II 


A course for students in agricultural education and general agriculture 
involving electric and gas welding, cold metal work, forging, soldering, pipe 
fitting, and the preparation and use of concrete. 


324. Automotive Machinery. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A study of the thermodynamic principles, operation, and construction of 
internal combustion engines. Also fuels, carburetion, ignition, lubrication, 
and cooling systems. Testing, rating, and determining the economic applica- 
tions of farm engines. 
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325. Farm Electricity. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A course for students in agricultural education and general agriculture 
which covers elements of electric current generation and transmission, farm 
applications of electric heating, lighting and power, wiring motors, power 
rates, meter reading, safety rules and regulations. 


335. Water Control and Utilization. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Elementary surveying, including chaining, leveling, and mapping as ap- 
plied to farm needs. Water control and utilization emphasizing irrigation 
principles and practices, associated problems of drainage, and fundamentals 
of terracing and farm pond design. 


410. Irrigation and Drainage Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. II 7 


Principles of farm drainage as applied to open ditches and tile drains; 
drainage districts and laws; land clearing and reclamation methods. Prin- 
ciples of irrigation practice; sources of water supply; distribution systems; 
application of water to crops; measurement and duty of water; alkali control. 
Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 201, 311. 


413. Farm Structures Design. (2-3). Credit 3. II m 


Structural problems in farm building design. Functional planning of farm 
buildings with respect to economy, convenience, sanitation, and appearance. 
Prerequisites: Agricultural Engineering 205; Civil Engineering 305. 


418. Agricultural Process Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


Engineering principles and their application to product drying and stor- 
age, materials handling, flow rate measurement, conditioning air, refrigera- 
tion, instrumentation, fans, sorting and size reduction. Prerequisite: Me- 
chanical Engineering 323. 


428. Soil and Water Conservation Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. I 7. 

Principles of engineering practice as applied to soil and water conserva- 
tion, including runoff, terrace and terrace outlet design and construction; 
proper cultural and tillage practices and related topics. Prerequisites: Civil 
Engineering 201, 311 or registration therein. 


430. Farm Electrification Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. II 7 


The fundamentals of alternating currents, circuits, and equipment, includ- 
ing a study of resistance, inductance, capacitance, power factor, motors, and 
controls as related to the economics of power consumption on the farm and in 
rural communities. 


440. Farm Electrification. (3-0). Credit 3. S ? 


This course includes the fundamentals of farm wiring, lighting and the 
design, construction, and operation of electric water systems, refrigeration 
equipment, brooders, milking machines, feed processing and handling equip- 
ment, hay and grain driers, and other electric equipment used in farm pro- 
duction. This is a special course for teachers and prospective teachers in voca- 
tional agriculture to be offered for a three-week period during the summer.’ 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I i: 


A review of current literature dealing with agricultural engineering prob- 
lems presented by staff members and students. Prerequisite: Senior classi- 
fication. 


482. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 7 


' Presentation of papers dealing with new developments and racnits of in- 
vestigations of problems related to agricultural engineering. Prerequisite: 
Senior classification. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Drainage and Irrigation. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Advanced study of farm drainage and irrigation with special emphasis on 
recent developments. Prerequisite: Agricultural Engineering 410. 
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603, 604. Mechanical Farm Equipment. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. 
I, 
Advanced study of farm machinery and equipment with special emphasis 
on recent developments. Prerequisite: Agricultural Engineering 208. 


605, 606. Farm Structures. (2-6). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Advanced study of agricultural structures and agricultural process en- 
gineering with special emphasis on design and functional requirements. Pre- 
requisites: Agricultural Engineering 205, 418, 418. 


609, 610. Farm Power. (2-6). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Advanced study of farm power with special emphasis on recent develop- 
ments. Prerequisite: Agricultural Engineering 324. 


613, 614. Soil and Water Conservation Engineering. (3-3). Credit 4 each 
semester. I, II 


The advanced study of the design and construction of terraces, outlet 
channels, and other structures used for soil and water conservation, with spe- 
cial emphasis on recent developments. Prerequisite: Agricultural Engineering 
428, | 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Advanced laboratory or field problems not related to student’s thesis. 
Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 
Research for the thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Agronomy 


Professor W. O. Trogdon, 

Professors H. E. Hampton, T. E. McAfee, J. S. Mogford, J. B. Page, R. C. 
Potts, I. P. Trotter; Associate Professors M. E. Bloodworth, C. L. Godfrey, 
G. W. Kunze; Assistant Professors John Endrizzi, J. F. Mills; 
Instructor R. B. Metzer 


105. Fundamentals of Crop Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


Classification and distribution of farm crops; importance of good varieties 
and good seed; crop improvement; preparation of the seed bed; commercial 
fertilizers; manures and lime; seeding practices; crop tillage; harvesting; 
meadow and pasture management; weeds; crop rotation; diseases and insect 
enemies. 


301. Introductory Soils. (3-2). Credit 4. I, II, S 


An introductory course designed to acquaint the student with the field 
of soil science. Some of the basic principles of the physical, chemical, and 
biological properties of the soil and their general applications are covered. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 102. 


305. Seed Technology and Commercial Grading. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A study of the important crop seeds with emphasis on harvesting, clean- 
ing, and storage as they influence quality of planting seed. The grading of 
grain, cotton and hay according to Federal standards. Prerequisites: Agron- 
omy 105; Biology 101. 


306. Grain and Fiber Crops. (3-2). Credit 4. I 


A study of the geographical distribution, classification, physiology, prin- - 
ciples of production, and use of the grain and fiber crops. Prerequisites: Ag- 
ronomy 105, 301; Biology 101. 


308. Forage Crops. (2-2). Credit 3. I, Il 


The production, utilization, and identification of the major forage crop 
plants with emphasis on adapted species and varieties for the Southwest. Pre- 
requisites: Agronomy 105, 301; Biology 101. 
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310. Soil Morphology. (1-3). Credit 2. II 

Field study of the morphological features of the soil profile in relation to 
soil utilization and management. Soil development, classification, and map- 
ping are also covered. Prerequisite: Agronomy 301. 


318. Soil Conservation. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 

A course dealing with the importance of soil conservation from the stand- 
point of different soil types in the agricultural regions of Texas and the United 
States. Conservation methods are presented according to climatic regions, 
cropping systems, topographic locations, and other influencing factors. Field 
practice in the making of a map of a farm, its soil, and a plan of reorganiza- 
tion for soil conservation. Prerequisite: Agronomy 301. 


413. Soil and Crop Management. (3-0). Credit 3. II ii 

A study of the special problems in the utilization and management of soils 
and crops under varying soil and climatic conditions. Independent work in 
solving current agronomic problems in different parts of the Southwest re- 
quired. Prerequisites: Agronomy 301; senior classification. 


417. Pasture Management. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 5 

Adaptation and management of native and introduced pasture plants; their 
establishment, production, utilization, and maintenance in permanent and tem- 
porary pastures. Field trips are required. Prerequisites: Agronomy 301, 
and either Agronomy 308 or Range and Forestry 308. 


422. Soil Fertility. (3-4). Credit 4. I, 8S Tt 

An advanced course dealing with the more technical consideration of the 
physical, chemical, and biological factors influencing the crop producing power 
of the soil. Prerequisites: Agronomy 301; Chemistry 223, 231; Plant Physiol- 
ogy and Pathology 313. 


426. Fertilizer Technology. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the problems of the manufacture, storage, and application of 
commercial fertilizers, including a limited number of required field trips to 
various types of fertilizer plants. Prerequisites: Agronomy 301; 14 hours 
of chemistry and/or physics. 


445. Soil Physics. (2-3). Credit 3. I fT 


A study of the fundamentals of soil physics and their application to the 
solution of problems in crop production, irrigation, and engineering. Prereq- 
uisites: Nine hours of soils and physics, with a minimum of three hours of each 
(may include soil mechanics). 


481. Agronomy Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 

The preparation and presentation by the students of papers on pertinent 
agronomic topics. Required of all agronomy majors in their last semester. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification in agronomy. 
485. Problems. Creditlto4. IU,S | 

A course for advanced undergraduates to permit field or laboratory in- 
vestigations or the study of subject matter not included in established courses. 
Prerequisites: Ten hours of junior and senior agronomy. 

FOR GRADUATES 

601. Advanced Cereal Crops. (3-4). Credit 4. II 

An advanced study of cereal production and breeding, including a critical 
review of world literature reporting recent investigations in this field. 
602. Advanced Forage Crops. (3-4). Credit 4. I ; 

An advanced study of forage production and breeding, including a critical 
review of world literature reporting recent investigations in this field. 
605. Pedology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An advanced study of the development, morphology, constitution, and 
classification of soils. 
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617. Advanced Soil Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

The physical constitution and properties of soil, including consistence and 
structure, aeration, soil water, and thermal relationships. Prerequisites: Ag- 
ronomy 445 or the equivalent and a two-semester course in physics. (Offered 
in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter) 


618. Advanced Soil Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

A course designed to familiarize the student with the more difficult prob- 
lems of soil analysis and the interpretation of the data. Prerequisite: Agron- 
omy 422. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter) 


624. Physical Chemistry of Soils. (3-3). Credit 4. I 
The physical chemistry of clay minerals and the inorganic and organic soil 


colloids. Prerequisites: Agronomy 617, 618; Chemistry 328, 324. (Offered 
in 1958-59 and in alternate years threafter) 


626. Soil Mineralogy. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

A study of the crystal structures and properties of the more important 
agricultural and industrial clays combined with identification techniques in- 
volving X-rays, differential thermal analysis, and electron microscopy. (Of- 
fered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 

A seminar for graduate students and staff members in soils and crops. 
Presentation and discussion of special topics and research data in the field of 
agronomy. Participation is required of all graduate students in agronomy. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 or 2 each semester. I, II, S 


Advanced problems in some phase of agronomy not directly related to the 
thesis or dissertation. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Investigations leading to the thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Air Science 


C. E. Gregory, Colonel, USAF 
Professor of Air Science 


United States Air Force 


Associate Professors Lt. Colonel W. F. Barnard, Jr.; Major R. A. McCaulley; 
Assistant Professors Captains W. F. Atwater, J. M. Bennett, Jr., E. J. Briggs, 
G. S. Coffin, Jr., R. P. Foster, Jr., R. E. Griffith, E. H. Higgins, Truett Hudson, 
J. B. Killebrew, P. D. Weihs, H. F. Weitzel, Jr., G. F. Williams; Lieutenants 
D. E. Allen, S. D. Goode; Instructors Master Sergeants H. H. Allen, L. A. Dar- 
nell, C. L. Thompson; Technical Sergeants J. B. Daniel, B. J. Heaton, R. E. 
McElroy, O. E. Millican, A. R. Rice; Staff Sergeants D. R. Bradley, A. Novak, 
Jr., E. N. Rutherford, B. W. Smith, M. K. Wilson 


AF ROTC GENERALIZED COURSE OF STUDY 
BASIC COURSE OF AIR SCIENCE 


141. First Year Basic Air Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: Foundations of air power. A general survey of air power 
designed to provide the student with an understanding of the elements and 
potentials of air power to include: fundamentals of air power; military air 
power of the world; military research and development; air vehicle industries; 
airlines and airways; general aviation; elements of an aircraft; aerodynamics. 


Practical: Drill—basic military training. 
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142. First Year Basic Air Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


_ Theoretical: Foundations of air power. A general survey of air power 
to include: control and navigation; propulsion systems; space vehicles; mili- 
tary instruments of national security; professional opportunities in the USAF. 

Practical: Drill—basic military training. 


241. Second Year Basic Air Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: A more advanced consideration of air power to include: 


principles of warfare; evolution of aerial warfare; weapons systems develop- 
ment. 


Practical: Drill—basic military training and non-commissioned officer 
training. 
242. Second Year Basic Air Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Theoretical: Continuation of Air Science 241 to include USAF operations 
in peacetime and wartime and the future of air power. 


Practical: Drill—basic military training and non-commissioned officer 
training. 


ADVANCED COURSE OF AIR SCIENCE 
341. First Year Advanced Air Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Introduces the student to the principles of leadership and 
management to include: Communication theory relevant to leadership;  in- 
structional techniques; staff action; military justice system. 


Practical: Leadership laboratory—cadet officer training. 


342. First Year Advanced Air Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Theoretical: Continuation of Air Science 341 to include: problem solv- 
ing; principles of leadership and management; the Air Base; preparation for 
summer training camp. 


Practical: Leadership laboratory—cadet officer training. 


441. Second Year Advanced Air Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Introduces the student to global and international factors 
of concern to the Air Force officer to include: Air navigation; weather; mili- 
tary aviation and evolution of warfare; moral responsibilities of Air Force 
leaders. 


Practical: Leadership laboratory—cadet officer training. Flight train- 
ing for pilot candidates. 


442. Second Year Advanced Air Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Theoretical: Continuation of prospective officer training to include: 
military aspects of world political geography; preparation for commissioned 
service. 

Practical: Leadership laboratory—cadet officer training. Flight train- 
ing for pilot candidates. 


Department of Animal Husbandry 


Professor O. D. Butler, Jr., 
Professors R. O. Berry, F. I. Dahlberg, Fred Hale, H. O. Kunkel, J. K. Riggs, 
T. D. Watkins, Jr; Associate Professors A. M. Sorensen, Jr.; Assistant 
Professors W. T. Berry, Jr., G. T. King; Instructor L. D. Wythe, Jr. 


107. General Animal Husbandry. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


An introductory course stressing the importance of livestock and livestock 
farming. General factors influencing efficiency in feeding, market value, 
breeding, health, and adaptability of various species to geographical and cli- 
matic regions are emphasized. 
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302. Trends in Livestock Selection. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


The natural selection of livestock in the wild state. Domestication and 
adaptation to different environments. The breed concept. Balancing visual 
selection, pedigree, and records of performance. Prerequisite: Animal Hus- 
bandry 107. 


303. Animal Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 


Chemical composition of feeding stuffs; composition of farm animals; di- 
gestion; metabolism and the function of nutrients; minerals; vitamins; anti- 
biotics, hormones, and other regulators in feeds. 


307. Meats. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Study and practice of slaughtering and cutting carcasses of cattle, sheep, 
and hogs. Meat will be cured and meat products prepared. Uses of by-pro- 
ducts will be considered. Factors affecting quality, palatability, and economy 
in selection of meats will be included. The location, structure, and functions of 
the endocrine glands, digestive organs, and reproductive organs will be dis- 
cussed in the laboratory in connection with slaughtering. Prerequisite: Ani- 
mal Husbandry 107. 


313. Horse Management and Training. (1-2). Credit 2. I 


Breeding, feeding, management, and training of quarter and pleasure 
horses; growing and developing foals; anatomy; unsoundness; parasites and 
diseases; stables and equipment; shoeing; fitting for show and sale. Pre- 
requisite: Animal Husbandry 107 or approval of Head of Department. 


315. Livestock Judging. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


A detailed consideration of the factors involved in the selection and grad- 
ing of livestock for both breeding and slaughter purposes. 


317. Meats Judging. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


A detailed consideration of the factors involved in the selection and grad- 
ing of carcasses and wholesale cuts of beef, pork, and lamb. 


320. Animal Nutrition and Feeding. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A review of the chemical aspects of animal nutrition. The role of carbo- 
hydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins, and minerals in animal nutrition. Nutri- 
tional requirements of farm animals. Formulation of rations. A study of 
feeds and feedstuffs which supply the nutritional requirements. For students 
of veterinary medicine. Prerequisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 312. 


406. Beef Cattle Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S + 


Systems of production; establishing a breeding herd; mating and repro- 
duction; performance and progeny records for selecting: breeding stock; feed- 
ing and managing the breeding herd; systems of managing stockers and feed- 
ers; fattening cattle for market; farm steer beef production and commercial 
feedlot finishing; planning commercial and purebred cattle enterprises; fitting 
and showing; animal health; marketing. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 
303. 


409. Feeds and Feeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I, Il 


A course designed to cover plans for feeding all classes of farm animals 
from a practical point of view; application of principles of nutrition; comput- 
ing rations; economics of livestock feeding; flexible feeding programs; utiliza- 
tion of by-product feedstuffs; feeding investigations; feed control laws, ani- 
mal feed budgets. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 303. 


412. Swine Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I + 


Historical; feeding and handling the breeding herd during various sea- 
sons; culling; records; the sow and the litter; growing and fattening pigs; for- 
age crops; feeding on forage; dry lot feeding; choice and value of feeds; gar- 
bage feeding; prevention of disease; the purebred herd; fitting and showing. 
Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 308. 
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414. Sheep and Goat Production; Fiber Technology. (3-2). Credit 4. II 


Methods of management; selection and culling; environmental factors 
affecting kid and lamb production; care and feeding of lambs, kids and breed- 
ing stock; marketing of sheep and goat products. Wool and mohair; grades 
and lengths; physical and chemical properties; processing; judging and ap- 
praisal. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 3038; junior classification; ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


416. Livestock Management. (1-2). Credit 2. II 


A course in the feeding and management of beef cattle, sheep, swine, and 
horses. Especially designed for agricultural education majors. Prerequisite: 
Animal Husbandry 308. 


433. Reproduction in Farm Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II ft 


Anatomy and physiology of the male and female reproductive tracts; 
hormones governing reproduction; pregnancy tests; estrus and the estrous 
cycle; ovulation; mating; gestation; parturition; lactation; sperm physiology; 
collection, storage, and dilution of semen; artificial insemination; factors af- 
fecting fertility; causes of sterility in males and females. Prerequisite: Sen- 
ior classification or approval of Head of the Department. 


436. Advanced Livestock Management. Credit 3. S t 


A special three-week workshop course for teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture to be offered during the summer. This course includes problems in all 
phases of animal production selected by the group under the supervision of 
the instructor. 


437. Marketing and Grading of Livestock and Meats. (2-2). Credit 3. 
I 
> 
Factors determining market classes and grades of feeder, stocker, and 
slaughter animals; grading feeder, stocker, and slaughter animals; marketing 
machinery and handling market livestock; purebred sales; shipping losses; 
shrinkage; fills. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


440. Sheep and Wool Production Problems. (2-3). Credit 3. S 

Latest developments in the feeding, breeding, and management of the 
sheep flock ineluding the production, harvesting, preparation for market, and 
marketing of the wool clip. Special summer course for agricultural agents. 


442. Advanced Livestock Judging. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


An advanced course in the selection and grading of livestock. Prereq- 
uisite: Animal Husbandry 315 or approval of Head of Department. 


444, Large Animal Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


Review of elementary chemistry of carbohydrates, proteins, and fats, 
with particular emphasis on the role of these constituents in large animal 
nutrition. A comparison of the nutrition of the ruminant to that of the mono- 
gastric animal. A study of the secretions (enzymatic and hormonal) of large 
animals and the function of each. The efficiency of each class of animals 
with regard to converting feed into fats, meat, wool, and work. Prerequisite: 
Animal Husbandry 303 or approval of Head of Department. 


447. Advanced Meat Selection. (0-3). Credit 1. II 

An advanced course in the selection and grading of carcasses and whole- 
sale cuts of beef, pork, and lamb. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 317 or 
approval of the Head of the Department. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 

A review of current literature and research problems related to the live- 
stock industry. Prominent men in the field of animal husbandry may be 
invited to conduct the seminar. For senior students in animal husbandry. 
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485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, I,S 


A directed individual study' of a selected problem in the field of animal 
husbandry. Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


605, 606. Advancements in Beef Cattle Production. (3-0). Credit 3 
each semester. I, II 


A comprehensive review of recent advances in research relative to the 
various phases of beef cattle production; the application of the basic prin- 
ciples of nutrition, animal breeding, and disease control to the feeding, breed- 
ing, and management of beef cattle. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 406; 
Genetics 306; or approval of Head of Department. 


619, 620. Advancements in Sheep and Angora Goat Production. (3-0). 
Credit 3 each semester. I, II 


A comprehensive review of recent advances in research relative to the 
various phases of sheep and angora goat production; the application of the 
basic principles of nutrition, animal breeding, and disease control to the feed- 
ing, breeding, and management of sheep and angora goats. Prerequisites: 
Animal Husbandry 414; Genetics 306; or approval of Head of Department. 


621, 622. Advancements in Swine Production. (3-0). Credit 3 each 
semester. I, II 


A comprehensive review of recent advances in research relating to the 
various phases of swine production; the application of the basic principles 
of nutrition, animal breeding, and disease control to the feeding, breeding, 
and management of hogs; fitting swine production to the whole farm enter- 
prise; special problems relating to the planning and operation of swine pro- 
duction units. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 412; Genetics 306; or ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


631. Physiology of Reproduction. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A critique of scientific literature concerning the processes of reproduc- 
tion in farm mammals. Students will compile, evaluate, and summarize the 
literature on various phases of this subject. Consideration will be given to 
special problems on which further investigations are desirable and methods 
of outlining research projects for them. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 
433. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


Important current developments in the field of animal husbandry. Re- 
view of current literature and presentation of papers on selected animal hus- 
bandry topics. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; major in animal hus- 
bandry or genetics. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


aavanced studies in animal husbandry problems and procedures. Prob- 
lems assigned according to the experience, interest, and needs of the individual 
student. Registration by approval of Head of Department. Prerequisite: 
Graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Investigations leading to the student’s thesis or dissertation in the fields 
of animal production, meats, wool and mohair, nutrition, inheritance of farm 
animals, and physiology of reproduction. Prerequisite: Graduate classifica- 
tion. 


ARCHITECTURE 295 


Division of Architecture 


Professor T. R. Holleman, 

Professors J. G. McGuire, M. M. Rotsch; Associate Professors E. J. Romieniec, 
Richard Vrooman; Assistant Professors C. J. Godwin, J. J. McGraw, E. E. 
Merrill, Jr., O. J. Mitchell, J. E. St. John, W. G. Wagner; Instructors 
N. K. Kolb, J. H. Marsh; Lecturers Joseph Donaldson, Jr., J. W. Hall 


101. Design I. (0-6). Credit 2. I 


_ Analysis and application of the principles of design, with emphasis on the 
visual elements and the basic concept of their organization. 


102. Design I. (0-6). Credit 2. II 


__ Extension of Architecture 101. Further study and application of the prin- 
ciples of design, with emphasis on the proper use of materials in the basic 
order of space. Prerequisite: Architecture 101. 


115. Architectural Graphics. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Drafting techniques; the principles of shades and shadows; perspective 
drawing. 


116. Architectural Graphics. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Continuation of Architecture 115; perspective drawing; techniques of 
architectural delineation and graphic design. 


201. Design II. (0-12). Credit 4. I 


Extension of first-year design principles and graphics. Studies of struc- 
tures and structural materials. Site and building relationships. Design of 
simple buildings. Color selection. Prerequisites: Architecture 102, 116. 


202. Design II. (0-12). Credit 4. II 


Continuation of Architecture 201. More thorough detailing of design solu- 
tions, especially in small buildings. Prerequisites: Architecture 201, 205. 


205. Graphic Art. (0-6). Credit 2. I 
Application of principles of design to graphic art concepts, media and 
techniques. 


206. Graphic Art. (0-6). Credit 2. II 


Continuation of Architecture 205. Further application of principles of 
design to graphic art concepts, media and techniques. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 205 or equivalent. 


227. Structural Principles. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

(For Option I. Design students) Examination of structural systems and 
their structural, economic, and esthetic suitability as applied to architectural 
problems. Review of first year mathematics and an introduction to calculus 
as applied to structural design. Prerequisites: Mathematics 102, 116. 


228. Elements of Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Analysis of the external effects of a force system acting on a body at rest. 
Determination cf section properties with emphasis leading to architectural 
structures. Prerequisite: Architecture 227 or Mathematics 223. 


253. Technology of Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of materials of construction, their properties, manufacture, char- 
acteristics, and uses. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 


254. Technology of Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. II 
Selection of materials. methods of construction. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 253. 
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301. Design HII. (0-15). Credit 5. I 


Intermediate design stressing complete solutions to individual problems. 
Emphasis on concept, methods, and materials of construction. Seminars deal- 
ing with architectural and related design fields. Prerequisite: Architecture 
202. 


302. Design III. (0-15). Credit 5. II 


Further studies in intermediate design enlarging upon Architecture 301. 
Prerequisite:. Architecture 301. 


305. Graphic Art. (0-6). Credit 2. I 


Continuation of Architecture 206. Advanced application of principles of 
design to graphic art concepts, media and techniques. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 206. 


306. Graphic Art. (0-6). Credit 2. II 


Continuation of Architecture 305. Advanced application of principles of 
design to graphic art concepts, media and techniques. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 305. 


327. Basic Structures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Fundamentals of strength of materials, with emphasis on their applica- 
tion to architectural structures. Prerequisite: Architecture 228. 


328. Steel Structures. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Application of the principles of statics and strength of materials to the 
design of architectural steel structures. Prerequisite: Architecture 327. 


331. Mechanics and Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


A terminal course designed to acquaint the student with the general prin- 
ciples of mechanics and strength of materials and give him some facility in 
their applications to simple framing systems. (For students in Industrial 
Education.) Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 101; Physics 201. 


335. Mechanical and Electrical Equipment for Buildings. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I 


To acquaint and familiarize students with types, classes, functions, and 
limitations of mechanical and electrical equipment and their components. 
Various systems of plumbing, piping, heating, cooling, electrical distribution 
and wiring systems are studied in their relations to building construction. 
Prerequisites: Physics 202; junior classification. 


336. Mechanical and Electrical Equipment for Buildings. (3-0). 
Credit'35 211 


A continuation of Architecture 335. Further study is made of the com- 
ponents of mechanical and electrical equipment as to their logical applications 
in completed systems of plumbing, space conditioning, and electrical wiring. 
Prerequisite: Architecture 335. 


339. Art and Civilization. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Historical survey of the cultures of man with respect to art and archi- 
tecture. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


340. History of Architecture. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Historical study of the development of architecture from the Pre-Classic 
through the Greek and Roman Classic, the Early Christian, Byzantine, Sara- 
cenic, and Romanesque periods. Prerequisites: Architecture 339 for students 
in architecture; junior classification for others. 


401. Design IV. (0-15). Credit 5. I 


Architectural and planning problems, with emphasis on analysis, research 
and design. Study of relationship of architecture, landscape architecture, city 
and regional planning, and other related design fields. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 302. 
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402. Design IV. (0-15). Credit 5. II 


Continuation of Architecture 401, with architectural and planning prob- 
lems of a more complex nature. Prerequisite: Architecture 401. 


427. Concrete Structures. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


Study of reinforced concrete for architectural structures; analysis and 
design; systems of forming. Prerequisite: Architecture 328. 


428. Roof Structures. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


The analysis and design of conventional roof system; roof trusses, beams 
and columns, and current roof deck systems. Prerequisite: Architecture 328. 


439. History of Architecture. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Historical study of the development of architecture from the Gothic 
through the Renaissance and Post-Renaissance periods of Europe. Prerequi- 
site: Architecture 340. 


440. History of Architecture. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Historical study of American Period architecture, and the background, 
principles, philosophies, and significant figures of the Contemporary Movement 
in America and Europe. Prerequisite: Architecture 439. 


454. Specifications and Working Drawings. (1-6). Credit 3. I, II 


Detailed specifications; supervision and superintendence; building laws 
and codes; working drawings. Prerequisites: Architecture 202, 258, 254. 


500. Summer Practice. Twelve weeks; required; no credit. S 


Summer practice in architectural offices or with building contractors as 
the student may be registered in the Design Option or in the Construction 
Option. Required previous to registration for fifth year. 


501. Design V. (0-15). Credit 5. I T 


Advanced architectural and planning problems, with emphasis on analysis, 
programming, research, site study, concept, consideration of related design 
fields, client contact and promotion. Prerequisite: Architecture 402. 


502. Design V. (0-15). Credit 5. II 


Continuation of Architecture 501; problems of a more complex nature, 
with emphasis on awareness of office practice. Prerequisite: Architecture 
501. 


527. Structural Systems. (2-3). Credit 3. I t 


Advanced studies in the systems of architectural structures. Prerequi- 
sites: Architecture 427, 428. 


528. Structural Systems. (2-3). Credit 3. II — + 


Study of structural problems as related to actual professional practice; 
special consideration of design factors, new materials, codes, economy, speci- 
fication, surveys of costs. Prerequisite: Architecture 527. 


554. Professional Practice. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II ft 


To familiarize the student with the usual problems of office practice, pro- 
fessional relations, ethics, building law and contracts. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification. 


556. City Planning. (2-3). Credit 3. Il T 


Survey of planning principles and procedures; legal aspects; physical and 
social development. of the city; housing. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


581. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 

Seminars presented orally by students, faculty and professional people, 
with subjects relating to architecture and the construction of buildings. Pre- 
requisite: Fifth year classification. 
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FOR GRADUATES 


629, 630. History and Archaeology. (2-0). Credit 2 each semester. I, II 


Individual problems of study and research in the field of American archi- 
tecture and archaeology. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II, S 

Review of current work in architecture; original presentations on selected 
topics. 
685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 


Individual problems involving the application of theory and practice in 
the design and construction of buildings and groups of buildings. 


691. Research. Credit 2 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis. 


Basic Division 


Associate Dean C. H. Ransdell; Professors W. J. Dobson, D. F. Parry; 

Associate Professors S. A. Kerley, F. E. McFarland; Assistant Professors 

W. C. Bonney, U. W. Crow, A. E. Denton, Jr., W. D. Kutach, R. E. Miller; 
Instructor R. L. Provost 


101. Orientation. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


Designed to assist the student in (1) the process of making adequate per- 
sonal and social adjustment to college life; (2) the recognition and develop- 
ment of his aptitudes, interests, and abilities, and the selection of attainable 
life goals; and (3) becoming acquainted with the scope of the curricula and 
vocational opportunities in the fields of specialization offered by the College. 


102. Remedial Reading. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II, S 

A laboratory course designed to remedy a student’s reading disability and 
to increase his reading rate and comprehension. In addition to the regular two 
one-hour meetings per week, two thirty-minute practice periods are required. 


103. College Study. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


A laboratory course designed to familiarize the student with the principles 
of learning and to relate them to the study of specific school subjects. 


104. Individual Adjustment. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


A course designed to help the student understand himself and the nature 
of the society of which he is a member. 


105. The World of Work. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


A course designed to familiarize the student who has not decided upon 
a vocational goal with the demands, required skills, and rewards of various 
occupational areas. Most of the major occupational areas will be studied in- 
tensely, and each student will be given an opportunity for studying his apti- 
tudes and interests and relating them to various vocational requirements. 


106. Survey of Man’s Knowledge. (0-2). Credit 1. II 

A survey course designed to acquaint the student with the various schools 
of thought and the many areas of knowledge which comprise our culture. Such 
disciplines as philosophy, social and physical sciences, religion, law, and litera- 
ture will be investigated. 


107. The Engineering Profession. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Extensive information about the broad general profession of engineering 
and intensive information about the specific branches of engineering. 


BIOCHEMISTRY AND NUTRITION 229 


Department of Biochemistry and Nutrition 


Professor C. M. Lyman, 
Professors J. R. Couch, H. O. Kunkel, Raymond Reiser, L. R. Richardson; 
Associate Professors J. L. Liverman, J. M. Prescott; 
Assistant Professor J. G. Davis 


312. Veterinary Physiological Chemistry. (3-6). Credit 5. I 


A study of the chemical nature of physiological processes, including the 
synthesis and breakdown of body tissues and the chemical changes undergone 
by metabolites from ingestion to excretion. Variations among domestic ani- 
mals in normal and abnormal conditions will be considered. Prerequisites: 
Chemistry 216, 302. 


401. Human Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


A study of the functions of food constituents in health and in physiologi- 
cal stress. The economic, national, and international aspects of human nutri- 
tion. Prerequisite: Chemistry 231 or 302. 


410. Introductory Biochemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I ‘i 


The chemistry of the major constituents of living organisms. Biophysical 
and biochemical processes in plants and animals are stressed. The laboratory 
work includes the application of quantitative analytical. procedures to plant 
and animal tissues and fluids. Prerequisites: Chemistry 223 and 281 or 302. 


430. Electron Microscopy. (2-3). Credit 3. II 7 


Descriptive treatment of various aspects of electron microscopy and lab- 
oratory practice employing selected specimens. Elementary discussion of elec- 
tron optics, design of electron microscopes, photographic plates, underfocusing, 
overfocusing, asymmetry, colloidal state, shadow casting. Biological and phys- 
ical science applications in all technical departmental fields of the College 
given equal attention. Prerequisite: Senior or graduate classification in a 
physical or biological science, or approval of the instructor. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 


A course for advanced undergraduate students to permit laboratory in- 
vestigations or the study of subject matter not included in established courses. 
Prerequisite: Approval of Head of the Department. 


Animal Husbandry 444. Large Animal Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 
See Department of Animal Husbandry for a full description of this course. 


Poultry Science 411. Poultry Feeding. (3-2). Credit 4. I - 
See Department of Poultry Science for a full description of this course. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Biochemistry of Plants. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the major groups of organic compounds occurring in plants 
with emphasis on their biological synthesis, physiological function, and changes 
in chemical structure due to metabolic processes. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 
ai Nutrition 410 or 611. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years there- 
after.) 


611. General Biochemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A consideration of the chemical constituents and reactions of living cells. 
Particular emphasis is given to the metabolism and nutritional significance of 
proteins, carbohydrates, and lipids. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207 or 216, 302. 


612. Laboratory Procedures in Biochemistry. (0-6). Credit 2. I 


A laboratory course designed to familiarize the student with the applica- 
tion of chemical and biological methods to the solution of fundamental bio- 
chemical problems. Prerequisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611 or regis- 
tration therein. 
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613. Vitamins. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The role of vitamirs in animal nutrition and their occurrence in plant and 
animal tissues. Prerequisite: Chemistry 302. 


614. The Determination of Vitamins and Minerals. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A laboratory course designed to familiarize the student with methods for 
the determination of vitamins and minerals in biological materials. Prereq- 
uisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 613 or registration therein. 


615. Experimental Animal’ Procedures. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A laboratory course involving the management, preparation of purified 
rations, and the production and cure of nutritional diseases. Prerequisites: 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 6138, 614 or registration therein. 


618. Chemistry and Metabolism of Lipids. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


An advanced course in lipid chemistry and metabolism. Prerequisite: 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 611. 


619. Proteins. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Advanced studies on the chemical, physical, and biological properties of 
proteins. Particular emphasis will be placed on the biological synthesis and 
metabolism of proteins. Prerequisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611. 


620. Advanced Biochemical Techniques. (0-6). Credit 2. §S 


A laboratory course involving practice in the use of special techniques 
and instruments employed in biochemical research and the isolation, identifi- 
cation, and analysis of biological compounds. Preparation of representative 
enzymes and laboratory work on factors affecting their action. Prerequisites: 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 612, 619 or registration therein; Chemistry 324 or 
342. 


624. Enzymes. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


General principles of enzyme chemistry. The physical chemistry of en- 
zyme action. Types of enzymes and coenzymes. Enzymes in the patterns of 
metabolism. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 601 or 611; Chem- 
istry 324 or 342; or approval of instructor. 


626. Radioisotopes Techniques. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A general course on the nature and utilization of isotopes in chemical and 
biochemical studies. History, general properties of nuclei, nuclear reactions, 
radiations; health physics and instrumentation will be included. Prerequisites: 
Chemistry 216, 217; Physics 201, 202. 


627. Mineral Nutrition and Metabolism. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the role of minerals in animal nutrition with emphasis on phys- 
iological function, biochemical interrelationships with other minerals and 
other nutrients, deficiency symptoms and nutritional significance. Prerequi- 
site: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611. 


628. Biochemical Preparations. (0-6). Credit 2. S 


A laboratory course dealing with the isolation and synthesis of organic 
compounds which are important in biological systems. Particular emphasis 
is placed on recent techniques of isolation. Prerequisite: Biochemistry and 
Nutrition 612. 


630. Metabolism. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A descriptive consideration of the various chemical pathways of metabo- 
lism. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611, 613. 


632. Radioactive Tracer Techniques in Metabolism. (1-3) or (1-6). Credit 
2 or 3. 


The use of isotopes in measuring the metabolic pool, precursor-product 
relationships, isotopic competition, cycles and intermediates, isotopic dilution 
and double dilution, permeability, adsorption and absorption and assay of com- 
mon elements. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611, 612, 626, or 
approval of instructor. 


BIOLOGY aor 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


The study and discussion of original articles in biochemistry and nutrition 
and related fields designed to broaden the understanding of problems in the 
field and to stimulate research. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 


An advanced course in biochemical laboratory procedures including prep- 
arations and instrumentation. Problems assigned according to the experience, 
interests, and needs of the individual student. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 


Research for thesis or dissertation. Laboratory facilities are available for 
original investigations in various phases of biochemistry and nutrition. Pre- 
requisite: Approval of major advisor. 


Department of Biology 


Professor C. C. Doak, 
Professors S. O. Brown, W. J. Dobson, H. L. Gravett, S. H. Hopkins, Charles 
LaMotte, G. E. Potter, J. J. Sperry; Associate Professors L. S. Dillon, E. H. 
Gibbons, G. M. Krise, A. B. Medlen, H. D. Thiers; Assistant Professors W. J. 
Clark, F. H. Kasten, N. P. Wood; Instructor W. G. Degenhardt 


Courses in the biological sciences administered by the Department of 
Biology include sequential programs in botany, microbiology, and zoology. All 
courses, irrespective of subject matter area, bear the departmental designa- 
tion (Biology) and a course number from a single numerical sequence. The 
nature of the offerings is more clearly indicated, however, by the subject mat- 
ter grouping shown on the following pages. 


GENERAL BIOLOGY 


115. Survey of Biology. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


A summarization of biological forms and principles and their impact upon 
man and his affairs. 


225. Personal and Public Health. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A general introduction to personal and community health. Designed pri- 
marily to enable the individual to utilize available knowledge and facilities to 
raise the health standard of his home and community. 


330. Life Science. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Readings of grouped essays covering fifteen of the major subdivisions of 
life science together with integrating lectures designed to fit each into its 
place in life and industry. Prerequisite: Junior classification. (Not open 
to those with more than 7 hours of credit in biology.) 


337. Organic Evolution. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the evidences of the evolution of plants, animals, and man. 
Phylogeny and interrelationships of living things, the main lines of evolution, 
variation and the origin of species will be studied; man and the future con- 
sidered. Prerequisite: Three hours of biology or approval of the instructor. 


481. Seminar in Biology. (1-0). Credit 1. I Tt 


Recent advances. For graduates and advanced undergraduate majors in 
either microbiology; botany, or zoology. May be repeated once for credit not 
to exceed two hours. 


482. Seminar in Biology. (1-0). Credit 1. II fT 


Integration of the branches of biological science. May be repeated once 
for credit not to exceed two hours. 
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485. Biological Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, Il 


Problems in the various phases of plant, animal, and bacteriological sci- 
ence. Prerequisites: Junior classification; approval of ranking professor in 
field chosen. 


FOR GRADUATES 


600. Teaching of High School Biology. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


A study of the problems and techniques .of teaching biology in the sec- 
ondary school, along with appropriate subject matter. The laboratory work 
emphasizes those exercises, projects, and materials which are most useful 
in the high school biology laboratory and in stimulating interest in the sub- 
ject. Prerequisite: Approval of the Heads of the Biology and Education and 
Psychology Departments. 


654. Radiation Biology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Lecture and demonstration reviewing the physical theory of radiations 
important to living organisms with especial emphasis on ionizing radiation: 
X-ray, gamma, alpha, beta and neutron. Survey of the effects of ionizing 
radiations on biological systems. Prerequisite: Graduate classification in 
biological or agricultural science. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, Il 


Detailed reports on specific topics in the field chosen. Prerequisite: Grad- 
uate classification in the appropriate field. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Limited investigations in fields other than those chosen for thesis or dis- 
sertation. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 


Research for thesis or dissertation. Prerequisite: Approval of ranking 
professor in the field chosen. 


BOTANY 


101. General Botany of Seed Plants. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il 


The seed plant as a living unit; external and internal structures in rela- 
tion to life processes; reproduction and life history. 


102. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Designed to give training in the use of keys and in the identification of 
flowering plants, family characteristics and relationships, and other applied 
phases of plant science. Prerequisite: Biology 101. 


327. Fundamental Plant Morphology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Structural, reproductive, and taxonomic features of representatives of the 
major plant groups, with particular attention to groups not covered in Biology 
101. Prerequisite: Biology 101. 


349. Field Taxonomy. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


Study and identification of the flora of selected areas, technique of collec- 
tion and preparation of plant specimens. Studies in plant distribution and 
relationships. Prerequisite: Biology 102. 


353. Mycology. (2-3). Credit 3. I re 


An introduction to the study of fungi, including structure, reproduction, 
ecological relationships, and taxonomic aspects. Emphasis on forms of spe- 
cial significance to commercial processes, plant diseases, antibiosis, and fer- 
mentation. Prerequisites: Biology 101, 206, or approval of instructor. (Of- 
fered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


BIOLOGY Zon 


453. Plant Anatomy. (2-3). Credit 3. I ci 


Fundamental anatomy of the vegetative and reproductive organs of the 
plant with emphasis on development of tissue types. Technique of staining 
and mounting of plant tissues. Prerequisite: Six hours of plant sciences in- 
cluding Biology 101 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


FOR GRADUATES 
608. Ecology and Taxonomy of the Algae. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


A study of the form, structure, reproduction, and ecology of the algae, 
with detailed work on selected locally available forms, both marine and fresh 
water. Prerequisite: Biology 327 or 353 or approval of the instructor. (To 
be offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


615. Cytology. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


An intensive study of the organization and activities of the cell, with em- 
phasis on topics related to cytogenetics and cytotaxonomy. Prerequisites: 
Genetics 301; approval of the instructor. 


619. Systematic Botany. (2-6). Credit 4. I, Il 


Principles of taxonomy. Phylogenetic considerations and criteria used in 
schemes of classification. History of classification. Nomenclature and iden- 
tification. Field and herbarium techniques. Prerequisites: Biology 102, 327, 
or approval of the instructor. 


620. Systematic Botany. (2-6). Credit 4. I, II 


Survey of Angiosperms with emphasis on relationships. Biosystematics 
and modern taxonomy. Procedures in monograph preparation. Monograph- 
ers. Field and herbarium techniques with problems designed for individual 
needs and interests. Prerequisite: Biology 619. (Offered in 1959-60 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


623. Plant Morphology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


A study of the anatomical, reproductive, and organogenetic features of 
representative vascular plants; emphasis on economic forms. Prerequisite: 
Biology 327 or the equivalent. 


651. Mycology. (2-6). Credit 4. I 

Detailed studies of the fungi, with emphasis on life cycles of representa- 
tive forms; genetics and cytology; principles of taxonomy; ecology and geo- 
graphical distribution. Actinomycetes and lichens are also considered. Pre- 
requisite: Biology 353 or approval of the instructor. (Offered in 1959-60 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 

MICROBIOLOGY 

A major in microbiology offers thorough and comprehensive training in 
the biology of bacteria and certain of the algae, fungi, and protozoa that sup- 
plement the study of the microorganisms in their relation to medicine, indus- 
try, and agriculture. The curriculum is intended to equip the student with 
sound training in the principles of microbial life, as either preparation for 
graduate study or for a career in either industrial or civil service. 


206. Introductory Microbiology. (2-4). Credit 3. I, II 

Relation of microorganisms to agriculture, industry, and health of man, 
animals, and plants. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102; 3 hours of biology. 
438. Bacterial Physiology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 

A detailed study of the physiological activities of bacteria. Prerequisites: 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 or 410; Biology 206. 
457. Bacterial Ecology. (2-6). Credit 4. II / 7) 


Relation of bacteria to their environment, especially to other microorgan- 
isms. Methods of isolation, identification, and differentiation. Prerequisite: 
Biology 206. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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Biology 353. Mycology. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 
See page 232 for a full description of this course. 


Dairy Science 320. Bacteriology of Dairy Products. (3-3). Credit 4. I f 
See Department of Dairy Science for a full description of this course. 
Dairy Science 326. Food Preservation and Decomposition. (3-3). 
Credit 4. II + 
See Department of Dairy Science for a full description of this course. 
Veterinary Microbiology 435. Microbiology and Immunology. (3-4). 
Credit 4. 
See Department of Veterinary Microbiology for a full description of this 
course. 


Veterinary Microbiology 436. Pathogenic Microbiology. (3-3). 
Credit 4. II ft 


See Department of Veterinary Microbiology for a full description of this 
course. 


FOR GRADUATES 


635. Physiology of Microorganisms. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


An advanced consideration of the physiological activities of bacteria with 
special emphasis on metabolism. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 
312 or 410; Biology 206. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years there- 
after.) 


647. Industrial Microbiology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 

Microorganism as the basis of industrial processes. Practice includes 
antibiotic assay; analysis of products of metabolism, and fermentation bal- 
ances. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 or 410; Biology 206. 
(Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
Biology 630. Protozoology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

See page 236 for a full description of this course. 


Biology 651. Mycology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 
See page 233 for a full description of this course. 
Plant Physiology and Pathology 607. Physiology of the Fungi. (3-0). 
Credit 3. 
See Department of Plant Physiology and Pathology for a full description 
of this course. 
Plant Physiology and Pathology 618. Bacterial Plant Diseases. (2-3). 
Credit 3. 
See Department of Plant Physiology and Pathology for a full description 
of this course. 
Plant Physiology and Pathology 620. Plant Viruses. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


See Department of Plant Physiology and Pathology for a full description 
of this course. 


ZOOLOGY 


107. Vertebrate Zoology. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il 

Structure, physiology, and development of animals; emphasis on the biol- 
ogy of vertebrates. 
108. Invertebrate Zoology. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Classification, comparison, anatomy, and physiology of invertebrate ani- 
mals. Specimens from the more important invertebrate phyla are studied in 
the laboratory. Prerequisite: Biology 107 or approval of instructor. 


BIOLOGY Ba 


217. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. (2-4). Credit 3. I 


Comparative anatomy of the Prochordates and the lower vertebrates 
through Reptilia. Laboratory animals: Molgula, Dolichoglossus, Amphioxus, 
Squalus, Necturus, and Phrynosoma. Prerequisites: Biology 107, 198. 


218. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. (2-4). Credit 3. II 


Comparative anatomy of birds and the mammals. Laboratory animals: 
the chicken and the cat. Prerequisite: Biology 217. 


219. Mammalian Anatomy. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Principles of normal anatomy of cat and man. Nature and causes of 
mechanical injuries of man. Prerequisite: Biology 107. 


220. Physiology and Hygiene. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Biology 219. Normal and abnormal physiology of man. 
Prerequisite: Biology 219. 


325. Physical Anthropology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Man’s relation to and position in the animal kingdom. Physical charac- 
‘teristics of mankind. Fossil and living types. Races and racial characteris- 
tics. Somatotypes. Prerequisite: Three hours of biological science. 


335. Gross and Microscopic Vertebrate Anatomy. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

Study of selected features of anatomy, embryology, and histology with 
emphasis on higher vertebrates. Although the cat is used as the laboratory 
animal, another vertebrate may be chosen if warranted and approved by the 
instructor. Prerequisite: Biology 107 or the equivalent. 


343. Histology. (2-3). Credit 3. I t 


Normal tissues of vertebrates including histogenesis of some. Histogene- 
sis and organography of mammalian tissues reviewed. Prerequisite: Biology 
217 or 335. 


344. Embryology. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


Introduction to general and comparative vertebrate embryology; empha- 
sis on early development of frog, chick, and pig. Prerequisite: Biology 217 
or 335. 


422. Microtechnique. (1-6). Credit 3. II if 


Standard methods in the preparation of permanent microscopic slides of 
plant and animal tissues. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of biological science. 


433. General Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4. I T 

Fundamental physiology of protoplasm; basic processes and functions of 
organs and systems. Emphasis is placed on digestion, respiration, metabolism, 
excretion, muscular contraction, and reproduction. Prerequisites: Biology 
107 and either graduate classification, Biology 218, or the equivalent. 


434. General Mammalian Physiology. (2-3). Credit 3. II ° 


General comparative functions of the circulatory and nervous systems, or- 
gans of special sense and internal secretion. In the laboratory emphasis will 
be placed on work with the rat. Prerequisites: Biology 107 and either grad- 
uate classification, Biology 218, or the equivalent. 


435. Advanced Invertebrate Zoology. (3-3). Credit 4. I cr 


Morphology, taxonomy, biology, and phylogeny of invertebrate animals. 
Prerequisite: Biology 107 or 108. 


436. Animal Parasitology. (3-3). Credit 4. II + 


Study of parasitic worms and protozoa; laboratory methods in parasitol- 
ogy. Prerequisite: Biology 485 or equivalent. 
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FOR GRADUATES 


603. Advanced Vertebrate Zoology. (1-5). Credit 3. II 


Phylogeny of vertebrates based on comparative anatomy, histology, em- 
bryology, and distribution. Prerequisites: Biology 218, 348, 344, or the 
equivalent. 


604. Advanced Embryology. (1-5). Credit 3. I 


Comparative and experimental studies of the mechanics of embryonic de- 
velopment. Prerequisites: Biology 218, 3438, 344, or the equivalent. (Offered 
in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


627. Helminthology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of the parasitic worms, especially Trematoda, Cestoda, Nematoda, 
and Acanthocephala. Prerequisite: Biology 486. (Offered in 1958-59 and in 
alternate years thereafter. ) 


630. Protozoology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Morphology, taxonomy, physiology, reproduction, phylogeny, ecology, and 
life history of both free living and parasitic protozoa. May be taken concur- 
rently with parasitology. Prerequisite: Biology 108. (Offered in 1959-60 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


632. Methods in General Physiology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Methods for the quantitative study of metabolism, respiration, circulation, 
excretion, movement, and other basic physiological phenomena. Recent ad- 
vances in physiological methods to be presented on a seminar basis. Prereq- 
uisite: Biology 488 or the equivalent. 


649. Biology of the Endocrine Glands. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of the structure, development, comparative anatomy, and physi- 
ology of the endocrine glands of the different animal groups. Prerequisites: 
Three hours of either anatomy or anatomy and physiology. 


653. Zoogeography. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the distribution of animals during geologic and present times; 
emphasis on the role of ecology and the effects of geography upon terrestial 
and marine distribution. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of biological sciences, 
including at least 3 semester hours of advanced courses. 


656. Analytical Histology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Designed to acquaint the student with certain quantitative histochemical 
techniques in plant and animal science as applied to nucleoproteins, carbohy- 
drates, lipids, and enzymes. Presentation of cytological evidences which aid 
in localizing the activities of nucleoproteins in cell metabolism. Prerequi- 
sites: Biology 348 or 4538 or the equivalent; Chemistry 301. 


Division of Business Administration 


Professor T. W. Leland, 
Professors L. E. Davids, D. R. Fitch, P. B. Goode, T. R. Hamilton, S. C. Hoyle, 
Jr., R. M. Stevenson, T. R. Yantis; Associate Professors R. L. Elkins, H. G. 
Kenagy, T. D. Letbetter, W. S. Manning, E. S. Packenham, J. E. Roche, N. A. 
Stewart, Jr., H. G. Thompson, Jr., William Whittington, R. P. Wood; In- 
structors J. N. Byers, J. H. Dozier, J. D. Ingram, T:/O. Kirkpatrice, 
J. B. Longley, D. C. Lowe, H. F. Lyles, J. L. Sandstedt, W. L. Thornton 


105. Introduction to Business. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 


Provides an over-all picture of business operations, develops a business 
vocabulary, and directs the thinking of each student to the field of business 
best suited to his interest and talent. Subject matter includes an analysis of 
the specialized fields within the business organization and of the role of bus- 
iness in modern society. 
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205. Marketing. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of institutions, processes, and problems involved in transferring 
goods from producers to consumers, with emphasis on economic and social 
aspects. 


206. Purchasing and Control of Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Operation of a purchasing department in a manufacturing business; or- 
ganization of the department; specifications, standards, contract provisions; 
sources of supply; methods of perpetual inventory. 


208. Advertising. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I 


Place of advertising in business; advertising media, such as the newspa- 
per, tradepaper, magazine, direct mail, poster, and the radio; description of 
the various methods of advertising; development of copy and layout of ad- 
vertisements; consumer habits and psychology; methods of investigations for 
advertising campaigns; cost of advertising; legal and ethical problems involved 
in advertising; consideration of advertising from the standpoint of consumers. 
Prerequisites: Business Administration 205; Economics 208. 


216. Building Products. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


A study of building products, their physical properties, and their markets. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 205. 


227. Principles of Accounting. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


An introductory course designed to serve as a foundation for study of 
advanced accounting and to furnish a knowledge of accounting which will be 
of value to students in other fields. The subject matter includes: analysis 
and recording of business transactions; use of journal and ledger; trial bal- 
ance and work sheet; adjusting and closing entries; accounting statements; 
payroll records and payroll taxes; introduction to partnership accounting; 
special journals and ledgers; business papers and business procedures related 
to accounting; voucher system. 


228. Principles of Accounting. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A continuation of Business Administration 227. Internal control; part- 
nership and corporation accounting; accounting for manufacturing concerns; 
analysis and interpretation of statements. Prerequisite: Business Admin- 
istration 227. 


303. Statistical Method. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S T 


Collection, tabulation, presentation, and analysis of data. A _ study of 
sampling, graphics, averages, ratios, and coefficients, dispersion, skewness, 
probability and error, index numbers, seasonal and long-time trend, barome- 
ters, correlation. Prerequisite: Mathematics 101. 


304. Business Cycles and Business Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. 
II 
’ b] 

An empirical and statistical study of economic fluctuations; theory, 
causes, and control of business cycles; business barometers and forecasting. 
Study of economic and statistical services. Prerequisite: Business Admin- 
istration 303. 


305. Business Law. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I, S 6} 

Nature and scope of law; court system; homestead and exemption laws 
of Texas; law of contracts; principal and agent; business organizations, in- 
cluding partnerships and corporations; the Texas community property laws. 
Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 


306. Business Law. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S F 
Additional studies in the law of business, dealing with bailments, carriers, 

mortgages, suretyships, negotiable instruments, banks and banking, wills and 

estates, sales, bankruptcy. Prerequisite: Business Administration 305. 
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308. Law of Private Corporations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II T 


Powers and limitations of the corporate form of business organization 
as distinguished from other forms of business enterprise. Legal problems 
encountered in formation, management, financing, and dissolution of corpora- 
tions. Rights of corporate stockholders and creditors. Legislative control 
under state and federal statutes. Prerequisite: Business Administration 306. 


310. Credits and Collections. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


The elements of mercantile and consumer credit; organization of a credit 
department; sources of credit information; collection tools and procedures. 


312. Statistical Charts and Graphs. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Graphic presentation of statistical data, construction of charts, calcula- 
ting charts and nomographs, statistical maps, rate of change analysis, visual 
aids in presenting business reports. Prerequisite: Business Administration 
308. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


315. Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A general introductory course dealing with the theory and practice of 
insurance and its economic and social significance. A critical examination 
is made of the various types of life, fire, and automobile contracts available 
for protection against personal and business risks. In addition a brief study 
is made of ‘state and federal insurance plans, suretyship, and other casualty 
and property coverages. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 


316. Office Management. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


The problem of office management; the function of the office manager; 
office systems, handling of correspondence, filing, mailing; office furniture 
and equipment; office forms and supplies and their control; the office building 
and the office layout; selection, training, and compensation of office person- 
nel; office manuals and reports; budgetary control in the office. 


317. Punch Card Methods. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Instruction and practice in the operation of punch card machines for the 
handling of accounting and statistical data. Prerequisites: Business Admin- 
istration 228, 303. 


318. Wholesale Merchandising. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A presentation of the basic principles and economic functions of the whole- 
saler. Also a study of the modern wholesaling systems and the operation and 
management of a wholesale business. Prerequisites: Business Administration 
205; junior classification. 


320. Life Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Fundamentals of life insurance and annuities; types of life insurance pol- 
icies and their utilization in private life and business. Rate determinants, 
reserves, dividends, policy terms, and selection of risks. Distinguishing char- 
acteristics of group and industrial insurance. Basic principles and common 
uses of annuities. The course is designed to provide a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of life insurance and annuities as a useful background for laymen, 
businessmen, and life insurance salesmen. Prerequisite: Business Adminis- 
tration 315. 


322. Property Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 


The nature of property insurance and the principles of its employment. 
Fire insurance, marine insurance, and miscellaneous types of insurance. Em- 
phasis is placed on underwriters, contracts, coverage, special endorsements, 
and rate determinants for each of the broad fields indicated above. The course 
is designed for students who are considering employment in the insurance field 
ae for potential property managers. Prerequisite: Business Administration 
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324, Casualty Insurance and Suretyship. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


Principles and practices of casualty insurance and suretyship insurance. 
Course covers the following fields of insurance: (1) automobile; (2) aviation; 
(3) workmen’s compensation; (4) general liability; (5) power plant and ma- 
chinery; (6) theft; (7) accident and health; (8) fidelity bonds; (9) suretyship. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 315. 


325. Retailing. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 
Fundamental operations of retailing concerns and the need for effective 


coordination of retailing activities. Prerequisites: Business Administration 
205; Economics 208, 204. 


327. Intermediate Accounting. (2-3). Credit 3. I, S 


Working papers and preparation of statements; correction of books and 
statements; special phases of corporation accounting; cash and receivables; 
inventories, investments. Prerequisite: Business Administration 228. 


328. Intermediate Accounting. (2-3). Credit 3. II, 'S 


Investments; tangible and intangible fixed assets; liabilities; reserves; 
statement analysis; statement of application of funds; cash-flow statement; 
statements from incomplete records; quasi-reorganizations, business combina- 
tions, divisive reorganizations; income tax allocation; price-level impact on 
financial statements. Prerequisite: Business Administration 327. 


329. Elementary Cost Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, 8S 

Development of cost accounting principles relating to material, labor, and 
manufacturing expenses; basic cost accounting practices and procedures with 
special emphasis on job order costing; survey of principles and practices of 
process cost accounting. Prerequisite: Business Administration 228. 


330. Advanced Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. II,S - 
Special phases of partnership accounting; joint ventures; consignments; 
installment sales, accounting for insurance costs; statement of affairs and 
accounting for insolvent concerns; compound interest; home office and branch 
accounting. Prerequisite: Business Administration 328 or registration there- 
in. 
332. Cost Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 
Advanced process cost procedures, costing of joint and by-products, es- 
timated costs, standard costs, managerial reports and analysis for cost control, 
direct costing, break-even analysis. Prerequisite: Business Administration 
329. 


333. Business Machines. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 

A study of major types of machines used for assembling and recording 
accounting and statistical information. Prerequisite: Business Administra- 
tion 228. 


337. Data Processing. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 

Use of electronic computers for recording and reporting; sorting; search- 
ing; collating; file maintenance; integrated data processing; coding of infor- 
mation; tables and approximations; storage of information; practical applica- 
tion. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


344. Marketing Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. II ” 

A study of the problems involved in the marketing of industrial and con- 
sumer goods; the problems connected with customer relations, channels of 
distribution, brands, sales promotion, pricing, and legislation. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 325. 


352. Personal Finance. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 

Personal and family accounts; budgets; budgetary control; bank accounts; 
charge accounts; borrowing; investing; insurance; standards of living; rent- 
ing; home ownership; wills, trust plans. 
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402. Accounting Systems. (2-0). Credit 2. II t 

Survey of accounting systems in current use by different types of busi- 
nesses. System design and installation. Manual and machine procedures. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 328. 


103. Income Tax. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il + 

Income tax legislation; the present income tax law and regulations; 
treasury decisions, court decisions, and departmental rulings; income tax prob- 
lems and returns. Prerequisite: Business Administration 327. 


404. Managerial Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


A study of the uses of accounting information by management. Empha- 
sis is placed on accounting procedures and reports essential to management. 
Cost analysis, cost control, budgeting and controllership. Prerequisite: Busi- 
ness Administration 329. 


407. Auditing. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


Auditing procedures used by internal auditors and independent public ac- 
countants; preparation of working papers. Prerequisites: Business Admin- 
istration 328, 329. 


408. Auditing. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


A continuation of Business Administration 407. Work on an audit prac- 
tice case with preparation of working papers and audit report, case studies 
involving auditing problems in special situations. (Required of students who 
plan to enter public accounting.) Prerequisite: Business Administration 407. 


409. Survey of Accounting Principles. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 7 


A survey of accounting designed for students majoring in engineering and 
architecture. The course provides for a survey of accounting procedures, basic 
elements of cost accounting, and the preparation and interpretation of financial 
statements. The course is not as comprehensive as Business Administration 
227, 228, is not open to students in business administration, agricultural ad- 
ministration, or liberal arts. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


416. Oil Production Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the systems and procedures for the acquisition of undeveloped 
oil properties, development of oil properties, and production of crude oil. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the work in the accounting department of a crude oil 
producing company and the accounting treatment of intangible development 
costs, depletion allowance, and oil pipe line operations. Prerequisites: Busi- 
ness Administration 227, 228. 


418. Corporation Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S t 


Common forms of business organization with special attention to the cor- 
poration; advantages and disadvantages of incorporation; capital stock and 
bonds; working capital; surplus and dividend policy; corporate expansion and 
industrial combination; failure and reorganization. Prerequisite: Economics 
203 or the equivalent. 


420. Principles of Investment. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S y 


The development of investment policy; the character of investment risk; 
a comparison of investment media; a description of security markets and their 
operations. Prerequisite: Business Administration 418. 


422. Personnel Problems of Industry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


The relation of the worker to his employer, the methods of job finding, 
interviewing aids, occupational trends, scientific management, the functions 
and structure of personnel departments, employee welfare activities, and other 
PERG of contemporary industrial development. Prerequisite: Junior class- 
ification. 
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423. Personnel Policies and Techniques. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S T 


Programs and agencies which workers and employers have developed to 
improve their economic and social status; job analysis, description, and class- 
ification; wage and salary problems and procedures; personnel records. Pre- 
requisite: Business Administration 422. 


427. Insurance Law. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


Law cases on insurance to develop an understanding of the methods of 
administrative control by the state; typical clauses of insurance policies and 
their interpretation by the courts; technical legal pitfalls; case examples from 
all forms of insurance coverage; Texas insurance law. Prerequisite: Busi- 
ness Administration 305. 


428. Real Estate Titles and Conveyances. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The ownership and transfer of titles to real property, including deeds, 
easements, urban and rural property with special attention to zoning, building 
eodes, private restrictions and conditions. The law of fixtures, timber and 
crops, mortgages and liens, building contracts, plans and specifications, per- 
formance bonds, mines and minerals, contracts of sale, escrow and earnest 
money agreements, real estate brokers, sufficiency of property description 
and other matters related to real property. Prerequisite: Business Adminis- 
tation 305. 


430. Cost Accounting Survey. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 7 


An introductory cost accounting course following Business Administration 
409, for architects, engineers, and agricultural students. Purposes and uses 
of cost accounting; elements of cost; unit costs for use in bidding on contracts; 
comparison of cost procedures; job order and process costs, budgets, and stand- 
ard costs; cost reports. Prerequisite: Business Administration 409. 


432. Security Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 

Methods of analyzing individual security issues, establishment of prin- 
ciples of selection and protection of security holdings, setting up sound and 
workable tests of safe investments including financial statement analysis, un- 
derstanding rights and interests of investors in senior securities and owners 
of common stock. Prerequisite: Business Administration 420. 


433. Business Management. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

The course deals with fundamental concepts and principles of business 
organization and management. The functions of planning, organizing, moti- 
vating, and controlling are examined relative to their application to firms of 
varying size and nature. Problems inherent in organizational relationships 
are appraised and possible solutions are developed and discussed. Prerequisite: 
Junior classification. 


434. Problems in Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. II Tt 

The course presents a series of comprehensive financial problems con- 
fronting the management of large and small businesses. The analysis and 
solution of the problems utilize the techniques and methods acquired in prev- 
ious courses. The case system is used to give the student practice in linking 
up the related legal, accounting, and financial aspects of each situation. Pre- 
requisite: Business Administration 418. 


435. Salesmanship. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, 8S 

A consideration of the general principles of successful personal selling. 
Particular attention is given to personal requisites, qualifications, and training 
programs to enable the student to become a successful salesman. Prerequi- 
sites: Business Administration 205; Economics 208, 204. 


436. Sales Management. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S | t 

A consideration of the problems confronting the modern sales executive; 
organization of sales departments, product research, selection and recruiting; 
compensation plans, routing, supervision, and costs connected with sales ad- 
ministration. Prerequisite: Business Administration 435. 
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437. Applied Life Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. I a 


This course applies the principles of life insurance to the business field 
with particular emphasis on sole proprietorships, partnerships, key-man prob- 
lems, and close corporation stock purchase. It shows how life insurance can 
be used in preventing estate shrinkage. Business insurance, tax problems, 
and wills pertaining to life insurance are covered. Stocks, bonds, and real 
estate are measured against life insurance as good property. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 320. 


438. Commercial Bank Management. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Managerial problems and policy decisions that confront officers of finan- 
cial institutions, organizations, capital structure, liquidity, solvency, primary 
reserves, secondary reserves, investment portfolio, loan policy, service charges, 
duties of the board. Course is oriented not only for the banker but also for 
the businessman in his relationship to his bank and savings and loan associa- 
tions. Prerequisite: Economics 311. 


440. Real Estate Fundamentals. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Basic factors and agencies which comprise the structure of our modern 
real estate development. A study of the historic, economic, legal, and finan- 
cial aspects of realty and the effect of their interplay on the institution of real 
property, both urban and rural. Designed for the home and business property 
owner as well as for the professional real estate man. 


442. Real Estate Practice. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the practical techniques and procedures employed in real estate 
transactions, with emphasis on real estate appraisal, sales, finance, and in- 
dustrial property management. Prerequisite: Business Administration 440 
or approval of the instructor. 


445. Marketing Research. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


A study of the nature and uses of marketing research in business. Em- 
phasis is on methods of collecting and interpreting marketing information and 
specific application to problems in marketing. Prerequisites: Business Ad- 
ministration 205, 303. 


446. Marketing Industrial Products. (2-0). Credit 2. II + 


Management aspects and economic factors affecting marketing policies 
are considered. Special emphasis is given to marketing research, marketing 
policies, channels of distribution, brand policy, pricing and control of market- 
ing operations as they affect industrial products. A term project involving a 
report on the marketing of a specific industrial product is required of each 
student. Prerequisites: Business Administration 205, and Business Admin- 
istration 303 or Mathematics 116. 


447. Advertising Procedures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of advertising procedures for newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
television. Specific topics include retail, mail order, national, and industrial 
advertising; advertising agencies; advertising research; and advertising cam- 
paigns. Prerequisite: Business Administration 208. 


452. Veterinary Jurisprudence. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of Texas statutes and court decisions regulating and affecting 
the practice of veterinary medicine. One of the primary functions of this 
course is to prepare the student for the State Board Examination in veterinary 
law. Prerequisite: Senior classification in the School of Veterinary Medicine. 


456. Applied Salesmanship. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


A practical course in personal salesmanship. Analysis of specific pro- 
ducts; planning and execution of the interview; psychological aspects of sell- 
ing. Particular stress is made on sales demonstration and the strategy in- 
son Ae closing the sale. Prerequisites: Business Administration 435; Eng- 
is ' 
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461. Retailing Building Products. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the special problems of the dealers in building products. Pre- 
requisite: Business Administration 325. 


463. Employee Supervision. (2-0). Credit 2. II T 


A study of the relationships of the first level of management to super- 
visors and to the staff. The objectives, organization, and tools of the super- 
visory level; how to handle problems of grievances, absenteeism, discipline, 
pe! induction, safety, and training of workers. Prerequisite: Senior class- 
ification, — 


FOR GRADUATES 
601. Statement Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


An analytical study of the different kinds of statements for the guidance 
of executives, investors, and creditors; balance sheet and profit and loss ratios. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 327 or 430. 


602. Consolidated Statements. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Consolidated balance sheets, consolidated income and surplus statements, 
holding companies, mergers. Prerequisite: Business Administration 330. (Of- 
fered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


603. Price Analysis. (3-2). Credit 4. I, S 


Economic concepts relating to prices, statistical methods of analyzing 
prices, supply and demand curves, elasticity of demand, price forecasting, 
study and criticism of works on price analysis. Term paper required on fac- 
tors affecting the price of a commodity. Prerequisites: Business Adminis- 
tration 308; Economics 2038, 204. 


604. Statistics. (3-2). Credit 4. II, S 


Curve fitting and empirical formulas. Multiple correlation, mathematical 
and graphic. Sampling and measures of unreliability. Chi-square test. Analy- 
sis of variance and covariance. Prerequisites: Business Administration 303; 
Mathematics 101. Mathematics 110 is recommended. 


605. Accounting Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of advanced accounting theory and problems dealing primarily 
with corporation accounting, assets and liabilities, analysis of statements, and 
cost accounting. The problems considered will be of the type currently stressed 
in accounting examinations. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


606. Accounting Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Business Administration 605. The topics will deal pri- 
marily with partnerships, fiduciaries, home office and branch, insurance, and 
auditing. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


607. Market Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A critical analysis of selected problems in the field of marketing. Each 
member of the class will be required to present a term report on some specific 
problem in the field of distribution. Prerequisites: Business Administration 
205, 303. 


612. Advanced Taxes. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of special income tax problems of taxpayers; Federal estate and 
gift taxes; Texas inheritance tax; Texas franchise tax on corporations; claims 
for refund of taxes; preparation of protests to deficiency assessments; plan- 
ning for tax savings. Prerequisite: Business Administration 403. (Offered 
in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


616. Governmental and Institutional Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 

A study of the accounting principles and procedures peculiar to govern- 
mental units and institutions. Prerequisite: Business Administration 328. 
Economics 412 is recommended. 
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619. Legal Principles Relating to Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


An intensive study of legal principles emphasizing those which arise in 
the practice of accounting. 


620. Law and Business. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Students write a paper on a topic of law in which they are interested, ap- 
proved by instructor. Also, the following topics are covered: law and busi- 
ness, their relation to each other; present sources of law in Texas today; com- 
munity property laws of Texas; collection of judgments in Texas; ad valorem 
taxes; automobile accidents and other topics relating to business. (Offered in 
1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


621. Law of Municipal Corporations. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A presentation of the general principles of the law of municipal corpor- 
ations (city governments) in their relation to private business and the public 
at large, dealing with aspects of police powers, taxation, indebtedness, admin- 
istration, public welfare, and legislative control. Prerequisite: Business Ad- 
ministration 305. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


622.. Trade Regulations. (3-0). Credit 3. II, 8S 


Delineation of governmental control intended to promote free competition 
and curb its abuses. A study of the federal anti-trust acts and their applica- 
tion by the courts; the Federal Trade Commission and its method of dealing 
with unauthorized business practices such as unfair competition, misleading 
advertising, price discrimination, and retail price maintenance. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 305. 


630. Problems of Corporaton Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The financial problems of the profit-seeking corporation are discussed 
from the viewpoint of the corporate financial officer. Consideration is given 
to such matters as current financing, financial aspects of promotion, refund- 
ing operations, dividend policies, and corporate reorganization. The course is 
designed to exercise the principles of corporation finance. Prerequisite: Busi- 
ness Administration 418. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years there- 
after.) 


631. Business Investigation and Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The problems arising in the quantitative and qualitative analysis of rail- 
road, public utility, and industrial securities are presented so as to train the 
advanced student of investments in the use of the tools of security analysis. 
The text material is supplemented by the consistent use of representative 
sources of investment information. Prerequisite: Business Administration 
418. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


634. Statistical Method Applied to Business Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

The use of statistical methods applied to sales control, cost studies, per- 
sonnel management, forecasting sales and production of an individual concern, 
and forecasting general business activity. Readings, reports, and problems. 
Prerequisites: Business Administration 303, 604. (Offered in 1958-59 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


A critical examination of the subject matter presented in current periodi- 
cals, recent monographs and bulletins. Separate seminars. will be conducted 
as required in fields such as accounting, finance, marketing, personnel admin- 
istration, and statistics. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 


; Directed study on selected problems not covered in the thesis research or 
in other courses. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of instruc- 
tor. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis. 
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Department of Chemical Engineering 


Professor J. D. Lindsay, 
Professor W. D. Harris; Associate Professors W. B. Harris, C. D. Holland; 
Instructors R. R. Davison, W. J. Tomme, N. E. Welch 


204. Elementary Chemical Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


An introduction to the fundamentals of chemical engineering which in- 
volves the solution of elementary problems on the application of mass balances, 
energy balances, equilibrium balances, rate of approach to equilibrium, and 
economic balances. Prerequisites: Chemistry 205; Mathematics 210 or reg- 
istration therein. 


304. Unit Operations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II T 


A study of fluid and heat flow, evaporation and drying. Prerequisite: 
Chemical Engineering 204. 


314. Unit Operations Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. II 7 


Laboratory work based on Chemical Engineering 304. Prerequisite: 
Chemical Engineering 304. 


409. Oil and Gas Technology. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


Application of the principles of chemical engineering to the treatment and 
processing of petroleum and its products. Emphasis is on unit operations. 
Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


423. Unit Operations. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S T 


A continuation of Chemical Engineering 304 covering distillation, gas 
absorption, filtration, size reduction, separation, and mixing. Prerequisite: 
Chemical Engineering 304. 


426. Plant Design. (2-6). Credit 4. II T 


The solution of problems involved in the design and development of chem- 
ical engineering plants. These problems cover such factors as the capacity, 
selection, and location of equipment, reaction rates, economic balances, speci- 
fications, drawings, cost estimates, and plant location. Prerequisite: Chem- 
ical Engineering 441. 


428. Industrial Chemical Processes. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of representative chemical manufacturing processes and their 
relationships. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 441. 


429. Oil and Gas Technology Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I T 
Laboratory work to accompany Chemical Engineering 409. 
433. Unit Operations Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I T 


Laboratory work based on Chemical Engineering 423. Prerequisite: 
Chemical Engineering 314. 


441. Chemical Engineering Unit Processes. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

A study of such unit processes as sulfonation, nitration, hydrogenation, 
and alkylation, and the equipment required for them. Prerequisites: Chem- 
ical Engineering 423; Chemistry 302. 


454. Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


A study of the applications of thermodynamics to chemical engineering 
processes and operations. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 423; Chem- 
istry 324. 


461. Process Control and Instrumentation. (2-0). Credit 2. I fT 


A study of the fundamental principles and methods used in the measure- 
ment and control of the process variables such as pressure, temperature, and 
flow rate. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 
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464. Chemical Engineering Kinetics. (3-0). Credit 3. II aa 

An introduction to the kinetics of reactions and the application of funda- 
mental principles to the design and operation of commercial reactors. Pre- 
requisites: Chemical Engineering 441, 454. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


Oral discussion of selected topics from recent technical publications. Pre- 
requisite: Senior classification. 


485. Advanced Problems in Chemical Engineering. Credit 1 to 5. I, II 


Special problems in chemical engineering are assigned to individual stu- 
dents or groups. The work may cover the numerous particular problems in 
chemical engineering processes or operations. It may be laboratory work or 
conference and discussion. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 423; ap- 
proval of the Head of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


605. Chemical Engineering Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Advanced calculations involving process design and process control as 
limited by least cost or maximum profit. Problems are based on the various 
unit operations and unit processes. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


606. Unit Operations. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Applications of chemical engineering fundamentals in the manufacture of 
chemicals, refining petroleum, and other allied industries. Prerequisite: 
Chemical Engineering 423. 


607. Thermal Cracking. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Application of fundamentals of chemical engineering to process calcula- 
tion on thermal cracking. This includes process control and process design. 
Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 423, 606. 


608. Heat Transmission. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Process and process design calculations on equipment involving the trans- 
fer of heat by conduction, convection, and radiation. Prerequisite: Chemical 
Engineering 423. 


611. Furnace Design. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Process designs of furnaces. Involves radiant and convection heat trans- 
mission. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 608. 


612. Distillation. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Process and process design calculations involving distillation of multicom- 
ponent and complex systems. Extractive and azeotropic distillation are cov- 
ered. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 428. 


616. Estimation of Investment Cost. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Simplified methods of estimating cost of process equipment in the prep- 
aration of preliminary appraisals. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


617. Unit Processes in Petroleum Refining. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Calculations involving the effect of process variables on product yield and 
quality, rate of reaction, operating cost, and investment cost. Processes such 
as alkylation, isomerization, catalytic cracking, polymerization, thermal crack- 
ing, etc. will be covered. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 454, 616. 


618. Appraisal and Presentation of Chemical Engineering Data. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II 


_ Emphasis will be placed on analysis of experimental data. Practice is ob- 
tained by writing reports based on specific problems. Prerequisite: Chem- 
ical Engineering 423. 
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619. Corrosion and Materials of Construction. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The uses of materials of construction to preclude high corrosion rates in 
process equipment. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


623. Applications of Thermodynamics to Chemical Engineering. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II 


A study of the applications of thermodynamics to chemical engineering 
operations and processes. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 454. 


624. Chemical Engineering Kinetics I. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of rates and mechanisms of chemical reactions. Thermal and 
catalytic reactions both homogeneous and heterogeneous are considered. Pre- 
requisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


625. Chemical Engineering Kinetics II. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the physical factors affecting chemical reaction rates and of 
oe for design of reaction equipment. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineer- 
ing 6 


626. Oil and Fat Technology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the composition and properties of oils and fats, methods of 
extraction and purification, and their industrial utilization. Prerequisites: 
Chemical Engineering 423; Chemistry 302. 


627. Oil Mill Operation. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


A study of the theoretical and practical operating characteristics of the 
various units used in vegetable oil production. The economic factors of each 
unit and their over-all effect on plant operation will be covered. Prerequi- 
sites: Chemical Engineering 428, 626 or registration therein. 


661. Nuclear Chemical Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


This course has to do with the applications of chemical engineering to 
reactors and the utilization and disposal of residual products therefrom. It 
will cover such problems as materials of construction, corrosion, industrial 
utilization of reactors, the influence of radiation on materials, and the utili- 
zation of radiation from reactor: residues to influence chemical reactions. 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Physics 312. 


662. Nuclear Material Processing. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


This course has to do with the special applications of unit operations 
and unit processes to the handling of nuclear fuels and residual products from 
nuclear reactors. It will cover such topics as distillation, gaseous diffusion 
separation, liquid-liquid extraction, liquid-solid extraction, gas-solid extraction, 
ion-exchange, adsorption separations, benefication and metallurgical process- 
ing. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 423; Mathematics 308. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Nocredit. I, II 


Graduate students will be required to attend one hour per week to dis- 
cuss problems of current importance in connection with their research. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, S 


Special work to suit individual or small group requirements. The work 
may cover the numerous particular problems in chemical engineering pro- 
cesses and operations. It may be laboratory work or conference and discussion. 
Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S. 


Problems of unit operations and unit processes. For maximum credit 
comprehensive thesis must be prepared which is of sufficiently high calibre to 
permit a publication in the scientific and technical journals. Prerequisite: 
Approval of Head of Department. 
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Department of Chemistry 


Professor P. K. Calaway, 

Professors C. K. Hancock, F. W. Jensen, E. B. Middleton, R. D. Whealy; 
Associate Professors J. B. Beckham, E. L. Harter, A. F. Isbell, A. W. 
Jache, J. O. Page, Henry Rakoff, A. F. Schram, R. E. Snuggs, H. K. 
Zimmerman, Jr.; Assistant Professors R. B. Alexander, D. R. Lee, 

E. A. Meyers, R. H. Patton, N. C. Rose, R. A. Zingaro; 
Instructor W. W. Spurlock 


101. General Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


Fundamental laws and theories of chemical activity. Practical applica- 
tions of the more important chemical processes involving non-metals are 
briefly described. 


General laboratory work deals with non-metals and simple tests of tech- 
nical importance supplementing lecture demonstrations. 


_ 102. General Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


Fundamental theories of structure and activity. Practical application of 
the more important chemical processes involving metals described. Organic 
chemistry is briefly outlined. 


Laboratory work consists of elementary qualitative separation and identi- 
fication of metallic and non-metallic ions. Prerequisite: Chemistry 101. 


106. General Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A survey course in chemistry for students needing it as a cultural subject 
and not as a basis for advanced work. 


207. Elementary Quantitative Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A considerable portion of the classroom time is devoted to chemical cal- 
culation involved in the practice. 


The laboratory work consists of a number of carefully selected experi- 
ments in quantitative analysis designed to typify operations of general appli- 
cation. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102. 


216. Quantitative Analysis. (2-6). Credit 4. I, II, 8 


An introduction to the methods of exact analysis as preliminary training 
for the more advanced courses. In the classroom the practice and theory of 
the laboratory exercises are dealt with by lectures and recitations. Special 
attention is given to stoichiometry. 


The laboratory work consists of a number of carefully selected experi- 
ments in quantitative analysis designed to typify operations of general appli- 
cation. The work is first volumetric, then gravimetric. In the early periods 
samples of known composition and purity are analyzed. Prerequisite: Chem- 
istry 102. 


217. Quantitative Analysis. (2-6). Credit 4. II 

An introduction to the theory and practice of gravimetric, optical, and 
electrical methods of analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 216. 
233. Elementary Quantitative Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S . 


Stress is placed on the basic principles and theories of quantitative analy- 
sis, both gravimetric and volumetric. The treatment is not highly mathe- 
matical. The laboratory work is designed to illustrate basic techniques. Not 
open to engineering students. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102. 


225. Elementary Organic Chemistry. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 


A study of the hydrocarbons and their relation to the field of petroleum. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 102. 
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231. Elementary Organic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

A study of the aliphatic series of organic compounds including an intro- 
duction to the benzene series and to vitamins, proteins, and related substances. 
Applications are taken from the field of agriculture. Not open to engineering 
students. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102. 


301. Organic Chemisiry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S W 
An introduction to the chemistry of the compounds of carbon. A study of 
general principles and their application to various industrial processes. 
The laboratory work serves as a basis of the course; the student here 
familiarizes himself with the reactions, properties, and relations of typical or- 


ganic compounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102. Chemistry 216 is strongly 
recommended. 


302. Organic Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S i 
A continuation of Chemistry 301. Prerequisite: Chemistry 301. 
323. Physical Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I Tt 


Explanation and mathematical development of the theories and principles 
of chemistry. Topics discussed are atomic structure, gas laws, thermodynam- 
ics, thermochemistry, liquids, solutions, osmotic pressure, and colloids. Ex- 
periments in the laboratory substantiate the theories and principles developed 
in the classroom. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207 or 216; Mathematics 210. 


324. Physical Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. II + 


Intensive study of homogeneous and heterogeneous equilibria, the phase 
rule, chemical kinetics, catalysis, hydrogen-ion concentration, electrolytic and 
galvanic cells and electrochemistry, photochemistry, and radioactivity. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 323. 


342. Physical Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. II + 


Explanation of basic chemical theories and principles with reference to 
their relationship to transformations in living matter. Special emphasis on 
such topics as atomic structure, diffusion and osmotic pressure, colloids, chem- 
ical equilibrium, catalysis, reaction velocity, hydrogen-ion concentration and 
its importance in biological processes. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207 or 216, 
and 301. 


344. Physical Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 

Structure of atoms, molecules, and crystals. Valence. Theories of pol- 
arity and ionization. Properties of gases, liquids, solids, and fugacities. Sol- 
ubilities and properties of solutions. Study of colloids and surface energy. 
Equilibria. Electromotive force and oxidation potentials. Prerequisites: Chem- 
istry 207; Mathematics 120 or 209; Physics 219. 


400. Instrumental Methods of Analysis. (1-6). Credit 3. I + 


A study of the theory and practice of modern techniques of chemical analy- 
sis and research. The laboratory work will illustrate the use of these instru- 
ments for routine analytical work and also their use as research tools. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 217. 


447. Qualitative Organic Analysis. (1-6). Credit 3. II 7 
The identification of the principal classes of organic compounds. Prereq- 
uisite: Chemistry 302. 


448. Electrochemistry. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


A study of the theory of galvanic and electrolytic cells and their applica- 
tions. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 


449, Energetics. (4-0). Credit 4. I + 

Study and mathematical treatment of energy relationships involved in 
chemical and physical transformations. Special attention given to free energy, 
fugacity, and activity. Prerequisites: Chemistry 302, 324. 
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450. Colloidal Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I T 
A study of the theories and preparation of disperse systems. Prerequi- 

sites: Chemistry 302, 324. 

452. Inorganic Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. II 7 
The periodic relationship of the elements, their application and compounds. 
Laboratory work consists of advanced inorganic preparations. Prereq- 

uisite: Chemistry 324. 

481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 
Oral discussion of selected topics from technical publications. 

485. Problems. Credit 1to4. I, II, S 


An introduction to research, library, and laboratory work. Prerequisites: 
Senior classification; approval of Head of Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 
600. Survey of Chemistry. (2-3). Credit 3. S 
A survey course in chemistry designed for teachers of high school chemis- 
try. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of Heads of Departments 
of Chemistry and of Education and Psychology. 
607. Organic Techniques and Preparations. (1-6). Credit 3. I 


A study of laboratory operations theory and a description and compari- 
son of equipment used in advanced work. Application of techniques of organic 
chemistry is made in the laboratory. Prerequisite: Chemistry 646 or regis- 
tration therein. 


608. Qualitative Organic Analysis. (1-6). Credit 3. II 

Analysis of organic compounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 302. 
609. Theory of Organic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

The development and application of chemical theories to organic com- 
pounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 646. 


611, 612. Principles of Physical Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3 each semester. 


Study of gas laws, atomic structure, spectra, equilibria, and catalysis. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 
620. Principles of Chemical Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

An advanced survey of the principles of chemical analysis with special 
emphasis on the newer developments in the field of analytical chemistry. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 400. 
621. Chemical Kinetics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Study of some of the present theories about chemical reaction rates and 
mechanisms. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 
624. Physico-Organic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Mathematical and quantitative investigation of organic chemical phenom- 
ena. Prerequisites: Chemistry 302, 324. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 
625. Petroleum Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Practical and theoretical consideration of chemical reactions of petroleum 
hydrocarbons. Prerequisites: Chemistry 302, 324. (Offered in 1959-60 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 

626. Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Theory and applications of classical thermodynamic functions. Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry 449 or the equivalent. 

628. The Non-Metallic Elements. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of the non-metals and their compounds. Recent developments. 
Knowledge of German or French desirable. Prerequisites: Chemistry 324; 
449 and 452 desirable. 
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630. The Metallic Elements. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of the metals and their compounds. Recent developments. Know- 
ledge of German or French desirable. Prerequisites: Chemistry 324; 449 and 
452 desirable. 


632. Thermodynamics of Irreversible Processes. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Thermodynamics in non-equilibrium system, e.g., conduction of electricity 
and heat, thermoelectricity, relation phenomena, diffusion, viscosity, etc. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 626. 


635. Heterocyclic Compounds. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Structure, preparation, and properties of heterocyclic compounds with 
special emphasis on those with biological activity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
302. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


636. Electrochemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Advanced treatment of conductivity, electrochemical thermodynamics, gal- 
vanic cells, electrodeposition, and corrosion. Prerequisite: Chemistry 448 or 
the equivalent. 


639. Instrumental Methods of Analysis. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


Study and application of colorimetric methods. Nephelometry, turbidi- 
metry, and fluorometry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 400. 


641. Structural Inorganic Chemisiry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of nuclear and extranuclear structure, isotopes, valency of the ele- 
ments, and sterochemistry of inorganic compounds. Prerequisites: Chem- 
istry 324, 452. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


642. Methods of Structural Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of theory, methods, and application of structural determination 
(arrangement and bonding) of chemical species. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
641 or approval of the instructor. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 


643. Inorganic Complex Compounds. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


History, theories, and methods of investigations of inorganic complex 
compounds. Prerequisites: Chemistry 324, 452. (Offered in 1958-59 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


644. Quantitative Organic Analysis. (1-6). Credit 3. I 


Determinations: Macro Dumas, sulfur, Carius hologen, Micro residue, 
fractionation, Micro Dumas, catalytic hydrogenation, carbon and hydrogen, 
Micro Kjeldahl, Rast molecular weight, molar refraction, active hydrogen, 
alkaxyl, semi-micro saponification number. Prerequisites: Chemistry 302; 
reading knowledge of German. 


645. Solubility. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Study of experimental methods of solubility measurements. Solubiliza- 
tion and detergency. Introduction to solubility theory. Prerequisites: Chem- 
' istry 324, 449; Mathematics 210. 


646. Organic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A systematic and thorough presentation of organic chemistry on an ad- 
vanced level. Prerequisite: Chemistry 302. 


661. Radiochemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A general course dealing with radioactive Pateninla: their radiations; 
their preparation, purification, detection, identification, and their practical 
applications. Material on nuclear structures, nuclear transmutations, and 
radioactivity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324 or 344. 
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685. Problems. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, 8S 


This is a course in special topics to suit small group requirements. The 
work will deal with the more recent problems and results in the various 
branches of chemistry. It may be laboratory work or conference and discus- 
sion. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Civil Engineering 


Professor S. R. Wright, 
Professors J. B. Baty, F. J. Benson, S. J. Buchanan, E. L. Harrington, R. M. 
Holcomb, C. J. Keese, W. H. Nedderman, J. A. Orr, R. L. Peurifoy*, J. H. 
Sorrels, H. K. Stephenson; Associate Professors B. M. Gallaway, T. R. Jones, 
Jr., R. E. Schiller, Jr., F. M. Smith; Assistant Professors Charles Pinnell, 
E. P. Segner, Jr.; Instructors H. E. Fairbanks, B. D. Franklin, J. J. 
Haynes, T. J. Hirsch, W. R. McCasland, W. M. Moore, 
J. S. Noel, J. L. Peacock, R. P. Shubinski 


201. Plane Surveying. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


Chaining, the adjustments, use and care of compass, transit, level, plane 
table, and hand instruments; measurement of angles; land surveys and com- 
putations; stadia, topographic, city, and general surveying; observations for 
true meridian and latitude; plotting results. Prerequisite: Mathematics 108. 


202. Advanced Surveying. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Outlining reconnaissance, preliminary, and location of route surveys; com- 
puting and staking out simple and compound curves; cross-sectioning, earth 
work computations, mass curves; drainage areas, size of drainage structures; 
topographic mapping; profiles plans, and calculations of quantities for engi- 
neering projects. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 201. 


206. Plane Surveying. (0-3). Credit 1. I, Il 


Fundamental principles of surveying; use of transit and level; boundary 
surveys, area computations, profile surveys. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103. 


208. Topographic Surveying. (1-3). Credit 2. I, I 
Fundamental principles of surveying; use of transit and level; special 


emphasis placed on use of plane table in topographic mapping. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 108. 


300. Summer Surveying Practice. Credit 5. S 


Six weeks of surveying practice. Horizontal and vertical control; base 
line measurements; transit-stadia surveys; plane table surveys; boundary sur- 
veys; area and coordinate computation; polaris observations; route surveys. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 201. 


305. Mechanics of Materials. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Stresses, deformations, mechanics of pipes, beams, shafts, columns, riveted 
points, welded joints, elastic curve and deflections, moment areas, combined 
stresses, resilience. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 212 or the equivalent. 


306. Mechanics of Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 


Principal stress relationships including graphical as well as analytical 
solutions; energy loads in beams; applications of moment area method; mul- 
tiple integration method including graphical properties of integral curves; 
moment distribution method of analyzing statically indeterminate structures. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 305. 


*On leave of absence. 
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311. Hydraulics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The laws governing the action of water at rest and in motion, as related 
to engineering problems; the flow of water in pressure mains, sewers, aque- 
ducts, open channels, and in rivers; measurement of the flow of water by noz- 
zle, orifices, weirs and meters; flow of viscous fluids. Prerequisite: Me- 
chanical Engineering 212 or equivalent. 


315. Strength of Materials Laboratory. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


Determination of the strength, ductility, modulus of elasticity, and other 
properties of engineering materials. Tests of timber, steel, cast iron, con- 
crete, and reports showing results. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 305 or 
registration therein. 


336. Hydraulics Laboratory. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


Calibration of nozzles, orifices, water meters, weirs, pressure gauges; 
measurement of pipe friction; measurement of pipe flow with pitot instrument 
and Venturi meter; efficiency tests on impulse motor, hydraulic ram, and 
centrifugal pump; solution of assigned problems. Prerequisite: Civil Engi- 
neering 311 or registration therein. 


338. Hydraulics of Drainage Structures. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 


The elementary study of rainfall and run-off and the hydraulics of culverts 
and drainage structures; flow in open channels; pumps. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 311. 


344. Plain and Reinforced Concrete. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


Properties of concrete; plain concrete structures; theory of stress distri- 
bution in reinforced concrete in bending, shear, bond, and anchorage; design 
of typical beams, slabs, and walls; stress distribution in spiral and tied col- 
umns with axial and eccentric loading; design of typical columns; interpreta- 
tion of typical current specifications and use of available tables and charts; 
economic factors. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 305, 345. 


345. Theory of Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


An introduction to structural engineering; loads, reactions, and structural 
force systems; algebraic and graphical computations of reactions, and stresses 
in beams, three-hinged arches, and trussed structures used as roofs, floor 
systems, and bridges; influence lines and criteria for moving loads; analysis 
of indeterminate structures by the general deflection procedure and by moment 
distribution; reactions and stresses in bents. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 
305 or registration therein. 


346. Design of Members and Connections. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S$ 


The design of tension members, compression members, beams, riveted 
joints, and welded joints. Theory and practice as indicated in typical current 
specifications. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 305, 345. 


401. Water and Sewage Treatment. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


Principles and methods of water purification and sewage treatment and 
disposal; laboratory demonstrations of control tests and correlation of results 
with treatment plant operation; interpretation of reports; inspections of local 
plants. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102; Civil Engineering 311. 


402. Water Supply and Sewerage Practice. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II i 


Development of sources of water supply; determination of the quantity of 
storm water and domestic sewage; short problems relating to water supply 
distribution systems, sewer systems, and the general features of water puri- 
fication and sewage treatment plants; appurtenances and treatment plant 
equipment; local inspections of water supply and sewerage systems. Pre- 
requisites: Civil Engineering 338, 491. 
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403. Sanitary Design. (2-3). Credit 3. II t 
Practical problems in the design of sewer systems and appurtenances; 

sewage treatment plants; water collection and distribution systems; water 

purification plants. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 402 or registration there- 

in. 

406. Sanitation and Public Health. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


Relation of sanitation to public health; residential water supply and ex- 
creta disposal methods; municipal sanitary work, including refuse disposal; 
plumbing; control of food supplies; mosquito, fly, and rodent control; sanita- 
tion of swimming pools; industrial hygiene; organization of health depart- 
ments. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


407. Highway Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S ar 
An introduction to problems in location, design, drainage, construction, 
and maintenance of highways, streets, and pavements. Road laws, finances, 
highway organizations and supervision briefly considered. The text is sup- 
plemented by lectures, the use of bulletins, models, and samples of materials. 
Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 202, 338, 465 or registration therein. 


408. Municipal Administration. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


City government, including the city manager plan; relation of city to 
state; administration of city departments; public utilities; city planning. Pre- 
requisite: Junior classification. 


417. Bituminous Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. II T 


Origin, production, specifications, and tests of bituminous materials and 
mixtures used in the construction and maintenance of roads and pavements. 
Prerequisites: Senior classification in engineering and Civil Engineering 407 
or registration therein. 


443. Materials of Construction. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II T 


Laboratory tests, supplemented with theory, of aggregates, cement, con- 
crete mixtures, and masonry materials. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


448. Engineering Economy. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II T 


Analysis of operating costs of engineering projects including interest, 
depreciation, fixed costs, overhead. Comparison of first cost economy versus 
ultimate economy. Prerequisite: Junior classification in engineering. 


457. Traffic Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I ms 


.A study of vehicle operating characteristics, traffic flow, geometric de- 
sign of roads, streets, and intersections, and methods of traffic control. Pre- 
requisites: Civil Engineering 201, 407 or registration therein; Physics 219. 


458. Hydraulic Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


Flow in pipes and complex pipe systems; non-uniform flow in open chan- 
nels; pumping machinery; elementary hydraulic model theory. Prerequisite: 
Civil Engineering 338. 


463. Hydrology. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 


A study of the occurrences and measurements of precipitation and stream 
flow; relations between precipitation and run-off; estimating seepage; evapo- 
ration, run-off; surface, and flood discharges for drainage basins. Prerequi- 
site: Civil Engineering 311. 


465. Soil Mechanics and Foundations. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


An elementary introduction to soil mechanics and its application to the 
usual problems encountered in civil and architectural engineering. The origin, 
formation processes, and types of soils are reviewed. Methods of exploration 
and soil testing required for the design of various types of foundation re- 
taining walls, bridge abutments, coffer dams, earth dams, and other engineer- 
ing structures. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 305; Geology 320 or 422. 
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468. Statically Indeterminate Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I t 


Definitions, functions and identifications of statically indeterminate struc- 
tures; their uses, advantages, and disadvantages; general method of design; 
general method of analysis based on deflections; deflection computation for 
beams by elastic-curved-beam theory, moment areas, and conjugate beam; 
deflections of trusses by virtual work and Williot diagrams; preliminary de- 
signs; formulation and solution of simultaneous equations; superposition, final 
stresses; moment distribution; applications in the design of arches, rigid 
frames, and continuous beams. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 345. 


470. Aerial Photogrammetry. (2-3). Credit 3. I - t 


A study of photogrammetric optics, characteristics of aerial photographs, 
aerial cameras, map projections, ground control, radial plots, mosaics, inter- 
pretation of aerial photographs, stereoscopic plotting instruments, and map- 
ing form from oblique photographs. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 201. 


473. Cost Estimating. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 7 


Approximate and detailed estimates of the cost of construction projects 
including earthwork, foundations, concrete, masonry, steel, and miscellaneous 
items. Costs are developed to include materials, equipment, labor, overhead, 
and profit. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


474. Contracts and Specifications. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II t 


Study of types of contracts frequently encountered in engineering prac- 
tice, including agency, tort, real estate, sales, transportation. Preparation 
of representative specifications and contractual documents for engineering 
projects. Prerequisite: Senior classification in engineering or architecture. 


478. Construction Plant and Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Plant and equipment selection for earthwork, foundations, concrete and 
structural steel, based on performance and economy. Construction schedules, 
progress reports, and performance records. Prerequisite: Senior classifica- 
tion in engineering or architecture. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, Il T 


A study of the methods of job procurement subsequent to graduation 
including letters of application and job interviews; responsibilities and obli- 
gations of the young civil engineer; professional ethics; membership in pro- 
fessional societies; professional registration; lectures by staff and practicing 
engineers. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


483. Analysis and Design of Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II + 


The over-all procedure of analysis and design, including functions, loads, 
layouts of force systems, analysis, design drafting, specifications, cost com- 
parisons, and maintenance as applied to typical simple bridge and building 
structures, design of plate girders, trusses, and reinforced concrete buildings. 
Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 344, 346, 465. 


486. Design of Prestressed Concrete Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Basic theory. Properties of materials used. Stress losses. Prestressing 
systems. Design of determinate beams for flexure, shear, bond, and bearing. 
Deflections. Design of slabs and of continuous beams. Circular prestressing. 
Tension and compression members. Connections. Current specifications and 
economics of design. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 483. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. City Management. (4-0). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Development of European and American cities; forms of city government; 
functions of the city manager; administration of municipal affairs; organiza- 
tion of city departments; city finances; public utilities; fire prevention and 
protection; police administration; parks and playgrounds; public health and 
welfare; housing; city planning. 
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603. Sewage Treatment and Stream Sanitation. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Advanced studies of the theories of the various processes of sewage treat- 
ment, with special attention given to the details of the individual methods 
and units employed to effect these processes; and the requirements regarding 
the quality of sewage treatment plant effluents in relation to the sanitary 
protection of the receiving waters. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 402. 


604. Water Quality and Treatment. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Advanced studies of the characteristics of available sources of water, 
standards of quality of public water supplies, and the theories of treatment 
and purification processes, with special attention given to the details of the 
methods and units employed to effect these processes. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 402. 


607, 608. Environmental Sanitation. (4-0). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Detailed study of environment and its relation to disease, covering malaria 
and its control; rodent control; sanitation of milk, shellfish, and other foods; 
collection and disposal of municipal refuse; sanitary aspects of air condition- 
ing; housing sanitation, including plumbing and ratproofing; rural water 
supply and excreta disposal; sanitary inspection procedure. 


610. Industrial Wastes. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Amount and characteristics of the common industrial wastes; their effects 
upon sewage treatment; methods of treatment. Prerequisite: Civil Engi- 
neering 401 or the equivalent. 


621. Advanced Reinforced Concrete Design. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Creep, shrinkage, and temperature change effects in concrete. Deflections 
in reinforced concrete members. Combined bending and axial loads. Deep 
beams. Torsion in concrete members. Ultimate strength design methods. 
Retaining walls, rectangular tanks, circular tanks, and deep bins. Flat slab 
floor systems and bridges. Domes. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 483. 


625. Geometric Design of Highways. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


The advanced theory and practice of highway design. Design controls and 
criteria, elements of design, design of alignment, cross-section, intersections 
and interchanges, multilane expressways, and drainage structures. Prerequi- 
sites: Civil Engineering 407, 465. 


626. Structural Design of Pavements. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 

Structural design of flexible and rigid pavements, design of flexib'e pave- 
ments and construction practices. Design of rigid pavements, pavement joints 
and reinforcing, and construction practices. Laboratory consists of fie’d and 
office problems supplementing the theory. 


627, 628. Hydraulic Engineering. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. [, II 
Advanced hydrology, water power development, flood control, irrigation. 


629. Hydraulics of Open Channels. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Advanced problems in uniform and non-uniform flow in open channels; 
the hydraulic jump; control section; backwater profiles. 


630. Ground Water Hydrology. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


A quantitative study of the application of the principles of hydrology to 
the development and use of ground water supplies. Prerequisites: Geology 
620 or the equivalent, registration in 625. 


631. Advanced Structural Analysis. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Review and correlation of the various procedures for analyzing indeter- 
minate structures. The general method based on deflection limitation. Vari- 
ous methods of solving simultaneous equations. The neutral point and column 
analogy methods for fixed arches and frames. Moment distribution in complex 
structures. Plastic analysis. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 468, 483. 
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632. Advanced Design in Metals. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Properties of high-strength and other special materials. Stress concen- 
trations and fatigue. Ultimate strength. Reconsideration of selected speci- 
fication rules in the light of theory, tests and new developments. Character- 
istics of thin-gage structures. Design of complex members and connections 
such as: curved columns, fixed bases, and rigid-frame knees. Prerequisites: 
Civil Engineering 468, 483. 


633. Advanced Mechanics of Materials. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Principal stresses and theories of failure of elastic action; stress concen- 
tration; unsymmetrical bending; mechanical methods for study of internal 
stresses; special problems such as bending in flat plates, buckling of webs, 
bending in curved beams and hooks. 


634. Airfield Planning and Design. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Study of regional planning, air traffic routing, landing requirements, 
methods for development of master plans for site selection, airfield design 
requirements involving layouts, pavement selection, and design. Review and 
application of criteria of design of drainage for all types of fields. 


635, 636. City Street Design. (2-0). Credit 2 each semester. I, II, S 


The fundamentals of city planning as related to street planning, design, 
and construction. Traffic characteristics and operation. Geometric design of 
streets and intersections, drainage, pavement types and design, and financing 
municipal street improvements. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 407. 


639. Advanced Traffic Engineering. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Advanced theory and practice in techniques of investigations in traffic 
characteristics. Advanced theory and application of traffic regulations, traf- 
fic control, traffic design, administration, and planning. Laboratory consists 
of field and office problems supplementing the theory. Prerequisites: Civil 
Engineering 407, 457. 


647. Analysis of Three-Dimensional Structures. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Stability and statics in three dimensions. Analysis of three-dimensional 
trusses by method of joints, methods of sections, Henneberg’s method, and 
graphically. Applications to derricks, cranes, towers, and domes. Beams 
curved in space. Introduction to three-dimensional rigid frames, thin shells 
and folded plates. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 468. 


648. Design of Thin-Shell Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


General theory. Membrane theory for shells without bending. Edge ef- 
fects. Effects of unsymmetrical loading. Applications in the design of shells 
of spherical, cylindrical, other surface-of-revolution, hyperbolic-paraboloid, 
and other shapes. Aesthetic, construction, and economic factors. Prerequisite: 
Civil Engineering 647. 


649. Soil Mechanics. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of foundation materials as they exist and of the various types of 
soils, their physical properties, testing procedure, and principles of classifica- 
tion. For advanced undergraduates and for graduate electives. Prerequi- 
sites: Civil Engineering 465; Geology 320. 


650. Soil Mechanics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A study of theory and practice in foundation explorations, laboratory in- 
vestigations of undisturbed foundation samples, stress distribution through 
soils; problems in foundation design, correlation of settlement data from ac- 
tual observations on the behavior of existing structures, stability of embank- 
ments, backfill pressures. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 649. 


651. Advanced Theory and Application of Soil Mechanics. (3-3). 
GCredit.4: oly 


Special lectures, discussions and applications of theory to solution of ma- 
jor problems encountered in practice of soil engineering, embracing the fields 
of seepage, earth work design, foundation design, port structures, and special 
problems. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 650. 
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653. Flexible Materials of Construction. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

Theory supplemented with laboratory tests of bitumen, tars, and plastics. 
Stabilization of base and subgrade materials. Advanced mix design and evalu- 
ation of test methods; rheology and chemistry of asphalt. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 417. 


654. Rigid Materials of Construction. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A study of physical and chemical properties of rigid materials of con- 
struction; laboratory tests of different kinds of concrete, tests of metals and 
laminates; theory of corrosion of ferrous metal; corrosion mitigation; shrink- 
age and plastic flow of stressed concrete; design of concrete mixtures for 
resistance to alkali reactive aggregates, blasts from jet planes, salt water, 
and cavitation in hydraulic works. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 448. 


655. Prestressed Concrete Testing Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Demonstrations of the various types of tendons, anchoring devices, and 
prestressing equipment. Methods and equipment used in testing. Design, 
construction, and testing of prestressed beams, slabs, columns, and connections. 
Correlations with theory. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 486. 


656. Concrete Structures. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Methods and equipment used in testing reinforced concrete structures and 
elements of structures. Planning of tests, and testing of various beams and 
columns. Observations of behavior in compression, flexure, shear, torsion, 
and combinations thereof. Correlations with theory, both elastic and plastic. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 621. 


657. Dynamic Loads and Structural Behavior. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


The forces resulting f1om wind, other moving fluids, earthquakes, blasts, 
impact, moving roads, and machinery. The dynamic behavior of various struc- 
tures and structural elements under the action of such loads. Self-indured 
vibration. Design to minimize and resist such forces. Prerequisites: Civil 
Engineering 468, 483; Mechanical Engineering 459. 


658. Dynamic Structures Testing Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Observations of modes of vibration of structures and structural elements. 
Use of wind tunnel to determine wind forces. Stresses produced by moving 
loads on bridges. Correlations with theory. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 
657. 


660. Design of Folded-Plate Structures. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Characteristics, uses; aesthetic, construction, and economic factors. De- 
sign procedure for long, shallow structures. Approximate procedure for short, 
deep structures. End diaphragms. Effects of intermediate diaphragms. Com- 
bined stresses. Buckling of thin elements. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 
639. 


661. Structures Testing Laboratory Techniques. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Methods and equipment for testing and for observing strains and de- 
flections. Practice in the use of machines and equipment. Design of experi- 
ments, preparation of specimens, and observation of physical behavior. Cor- 
relation with theory. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 483. 


662. Metal Structures Testing Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Planning tests, tests and observations of more complex metal structures 
and elements. Unsymmetrical bending, web buckling in beams and columns, 
lateral buckling of beams. Stress distribution at bands, corners, and abrupt 
changes. Plates and shell. Correlaticn with theory. Prerequisites: Civil 
Engineering 6383, 661. 


663. Theory of Elastic Stability. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Primary buckling of centrally or eccentrically loaded columns; primary 
buckling of centrally loaded columns by torsion; built-up columns; lateral 
buckling of beams; stability of web plates of girders; local buckling of plate 
elements of columns. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 633 or the equivalent. 
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666. Foundation Structures. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


The structural analysis and design of foundations. Spread footings, com- 
bined footings, and raft foundations. Retaining walls, piles, and pile founda- 
tions. Sheet-pile structures, cofferdams, wharves, and piers. Bridge piers 
and abutments. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 483, 649. 


667. Highway Structures. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


The structural analysis and design of bridges, grade separation structures, 
retaining walls, and culverts. Review of functional and aesthetic require- 
ments. Loads, materials, comparisons of different types, and economic pro- 
portions. Current standards, new developments, and current cost information. 
Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 483, 625. 


681. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. I, Il 

Reports and discussion of current research and of selected published tech- 
nical articles. (All faculty members in structures and mechanics are invited 
to attend. All graduate students in these fields are expected to attend. Only 
those who wish to present reports will take the course for credit.) May not 
be taken for credit more than once in a Master’s degree program and twice 
in a Ph.D. program. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 6 each semester. I, II, 'S 

A course offered to enable majors in civil engineering to undertake and 
complete with credit in their particular fields of specialization limited investi- 
gations which do not fall within their thesis research and which are not cov- 
ered by other courses in the established curriculum. Credit for this course 
normally will be limited to four credits per semester, but in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, the Head of the Department may approve a maximum of six 
credits in one semester or summer term. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II,S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Dairy Science 


Professor I. W. Rupel, 
Professors R. E. Leighton, A. V. Moore; Associate Professors I. [. Peters, 
Carl Vanderzant; Assistant Professor M. A. Brown 


202. Dairying. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 

A survey of the dairy industry; dairy breeds, standards for selection and 
culling, herd replacements, feeding. management, and health maintenance. 
Food value of milk, tests for composition and quality, utilization and process- 
ing of market milk and dairy products. Prerequisite: Chemistry 101. 


301. Market Milk. (3-2). Credit 4. I 7; 

Nutritional value of milk; milk and public health; organization of. city 
milk supplies; processing and distribution and inspection of market milk. Pre- 
requisites: Biology 206; Dairy Science 202. 


303. Dairy Cattle Judging. (0-3). Credit 1. I 

A study of comparative judging of dairy cattle. Economic value of dairy 
type. Student contest and commercial judging techniques. Prerequisite: Dairy 
Science 202. 


307. Judging Dairy Products. (0-3). Credit 1. II 

Practice in judging and scoring dairy products according to consumer pre- 
ference, establish student contest, and commercial standards. Prerequisite: 
Dairy Science 202. 
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310. Advanced Dairy Cattle Judging. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Advanced study of dairy cattle judging with particular attention to show 
ring type and breed registry association classification. Prerequisite: Dairy 
Science 303 or approval of instructor. 


311. Technical Control of Dairy Products. (2-6). Credit 4. II + 


Methods of analysis of milk and milk products, and their use in control- 
ling the composition and quality of dairy products. Prerequisites: Chemistry 
223, 231; Dairy Science 301. 


316. Butter and Cheese Manufacture. (3-4). Credit 4. II er 


Processing procedures in the commercial manufacture of domestic and for- 
eign cheeses; creamery butter manufacture. Prerequisites: Dairy Science 
301, 320. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


320. Bacteriology of Dairy Products. (3-3). Credit 4. I + 


Relation of micro-organisms to quality in milk and milk products; starter 
and fermented milk culture management; sanitary control on farms and in 
commercial dairies; standard analytical procedures according to the American 
Public Health Association. Prerequisite: Biology 206. 


324. Commercial Dairy Products. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A modification of Dairy Science 316, 407, 415. Prerequisite: Dairy Sci- 
ence 202. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


326. Food Preservation and Decomposition. (3-3). Credit 4. II + 


The microbiology of human foods and aecessory substances. A study of 
raw and processed foods, emphasizing the physical, chemical, and biological 
phases of spoilage. Standard industry techniques of inspection and control. 
Prerequisite: Biology 206. 


407. Ice Cream Manufacturing. (2-3). Credit 3. I T 


The manufacture of ice cream, sherbets, and ices, and the physical and 
chemical principles involved; ice cream plant equipment; flavoring materials; 
merchandising. Prerequisites: Agricultural Engineering 213; Dairy Science 
202. 


410. Dairy Plant Management. (1-2). Credit 2. II + 


Dairy plant operating efficiency. Special economy problems incident to 
plants handling fluid milk, butter, cheese, and concentrated dairy products. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification in dairy science. 


415. Condensed and Powdered Milk. (2-2). Credit 3. I + 


The manufacture and distribution of condensed and evaporated milk, milk 
powder, milk sugar, casein, and other milk products. Prerequisites: Chem- 
istry 231 or equivalent; Dairy Science 301; one semester of physics. 


417. History and Development of Dairy Cattle. (2-2). Credit 3. I t 


The breeding and development of a dairy herd, including artificial breed- 
ing, selection of breeding animals, production testing and type classification, 
breeding programs, herd analysis, and a review of the development of the 
breeds. Prerequisites: Dairy Science 202; Genetics 301. 


418. Feeding and Management of Dairy Cattle. (3-2). Credit 4. II + 


The feeding, care, and management of the dairy herd; calf raising, devel- 
oping the dairy heifer, care of dry and fresh cows, feeding for milk production, 
disease control, silage, buildings, and related topics. Prerequisites: Animal 
Husbandry 308 or Biochemistry and Nutrition 401; Dairy Science 202. 


420. Dairy Management. (1-2). Credit 2. II 


Feeding, care and management of dairy cattle, including herd improve- 
ment through breed selection, feeding for milk production, development of 
replacement stock and disease control. For agricultural education majors 
only. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 303; Dairy Science 202; Genetics 301. 
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481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II ft 


A review of current dairy literature and presentation of papers on se- 
lected dairy topics. May be elected a second time for one additional credit. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


485. Special Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II ft 


Special problems in dairy production or dairy manufactures. May be re- 
peated for additional credit when less than four credits have been earned. Pre- 
requisites: Senior classification; approval of Head of Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Dairy Production. (2-6). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 
An advanced study of dairy production, feeding, breeding, and manage- 
ment. Prerequisite: Dairy Science 418. 


603, 604. Dairy Manufactures. (2-6). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


An advanced study of dairy manufactures. Prerequisites: Dairy Science 
3816, 407, 415. 


609. Dairy Cattle Breeding and Management. (3-0). Credit 3. S 

Advancements in dairy cattle feeding, breeding, management, and com- 
mercial milk production. A three-week course for agricultural workers of- 
fered in summer sessions only. Not open to dairy science majors. Prerequi- 
site: Dairy Science 418 or 420 or approval of Head of Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

A study of research methods and a review of scientific literature dealing 
with individually selected problems in production or manufactures and not per- 
taining to thesis or dissertation. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research leading to thesis or dissertation in the respective fields of dairy 
production and dairy manufactures. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


Department of Economics 


Professor A. F. Chalk; 
Associate Professors E. E. Liebhafsky, H. R. Putnam; Assistant Professors 
M. H. Butler, M. G. Daniels, V. T. McKenna, W. G. Modrow, L. H. Stern 


203. Principles of Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


An introductory survey course designed to acquaint the student with ele- 
mentary principles of economics; the economic problem, the measurement and 
determination of national income, money and banking, and the theory of price. 


204. Principles of Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

A second course in elementary economics with primary emphasis upon 
analysis of economic aggregates, the theory of production and of the firm, 
international economic relations and labor problems. Prerequisite: HEconom- 
ics 208. 


311. Money and Banking. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I, S 

The fundamental principles of money, credit, and banking and their ex- 
emplification in modern currency and banking history, particularly that of the 
United States. Special attention is given to present-day conditions and prob- 
lems. Prerequisite: Economics 203. 


318. Economics of Labor. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Special attention is given to the labor force, unemployment, labor markets, 
wages, work periods, the aged worker, industrial accidents, and phases of so- 
cial security. Prerequisites: Economics 203, 204. 
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319. Economic Development of the United States. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A survey of the economic development of the United States from colonial 
times to the present. The course will describe the origin and development of 
our economic and social institutions and provide a basis for an understanding 
of our present economic problems. Prerequisite: Economics 203. 


320. Economic Development of Europe. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A survey of the steps by which economic activities have evolved from the 
Medieval period into the complex capitalistic economy of today. Special em- 
phasis on the development of the wage system, the Industrial Revolution, the 
expansion of markets, the ebb and flow of industrial activities, the financial 
structure, and the relation of industrial development to political policy. Pre- 
requisite: Economics 203. 


321. International Trade and Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


A study of international economics, including the theory of international 
trade, foreign exchange, and the balance of payments; tariffs, exchange con- 
trols, and other barriers to trade; international investment; and contemporary 
problems of international disequilibrium. Prerequisite: Economics 208. 


323. Economic Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. I - 


The importance of prices in directing production and distributing income 
under both competitive and monopolistic market situations is considered, along 
with a survey of the effects of governmental policies on the pricing system. 
Prerequisites: Economics 203, 204. 


324. Comparative Economic Systems. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the economic systems of the leading nations. Prerequisite: 
Economics 208. 


412. Public Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. II . 


A survey of all aspects of government finance. The main topics studied 
are public expenditures, taxation, public debt, and financial administration at 
federal, state, and local levels. Attention will be given to spending and bor- 
rowing policies of the government, and the role of taxation as an instrument 
of fiscal policy. Prerequisites: Economics 2038, 204, 311. 


424. Economics of Transportation. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A description of the structure and functioning of our highway, rail, wa- 
tei, and air transportation systems; the economic significance of transporta- 
tion in our society; and an analysis of the theory and practice of regulation 
of the transportation industries by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
other governmental agencies. Prerequisite: Economics 208. 


435. Economics of Collective Bargaining. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


Analysis of collective bargaining as an evolutionary process and the ef- 
fect of negotiated wages and supplementary benefits upon labor mobility, pro- 
ductivity, managerial efficiency, and the economy as a whole. Prerequisite: 
Economics 318 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


437. Government and Labor Relations. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of court decisions and laws regulating and protecting labor in the 
interest of national welfare with attention given to the social and economic 
environment in which such regulations were developed. Special attention is 
given to the major legislative acts of Congress and some of the state laws 
pertaining to labor relations, with some attempt to evaluate these in the light 
of a changing conception of labor relations. Prerequisite: Economics 318 or 
approval of the Head of the Department. 


440. Latin American Trade. (3-0). Credit 3. II Tt 

A study of Latin-American trade and commercial policies, together with 
an analysis of the economic problems of this region. Prerequisite: Economics 
321 or approval of the Head of the Department. 
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443. Contemporary Economic Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


A study of current economic problems which lie within the following major 
areas of economic policy: economic stability, control of monopoly power, dis- 
tribution of income, and international economic relations. Prerequisites: Eco- 
nomics 203, 204. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II Tt 


Primarily for students majoring or minoring in economics. A study of 
methodology, scope, and philosophy of economic science, followed by individual 
investigation of some current economic problems. Prerequisite: Approval of 
the Head of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. History of Economic Thought. (4-6). Credit 4. I 


Primary emphasis is given to the Classical period of 1776-1848, although 
a brief survey of pre-classical economic thought is made at the beginning of 
the course. Students are expected to read extensively in original sources, and 
special attention is devoted to the works of Smith, Malthus, West, Ricardo, and 
Mill. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


602. History of Economic Thought. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Following a general survey of the wage-fund controversy, an intensive 
study is made of marginal utility theory as developed by Menger, Jevons, 
Boehm Bawerk, etc., followed by the Neo-Classical period. The final portion 
of the course is devoted to the synthesis of classical and marginal utility the- 
ory found in Marshall’s system. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


606. Economics of Labor. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


A survey of theories of the labor movement is followed by analysis of 
wage and employment theories, the effect of union policies and practices upon 
wages and employment, and the role of unionism in economic stability. Pre- 
requisite: Economics 318. 


607. Contemporary Economic Theory. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


This is a survey of the more important contributions to economic thought 
which have been made during the last generation. The current writings of 
important contemporary economists are read and evaluated. Prerequisite: 
Economics 323. 


611. Government Fiscal Policy. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


This course concerns the development of modern national income analysis 
and the role of fiscal policy in promoting economic stability. The conceptual 
problems of measuring national income are considered, analytical systems ex- 
plaining the determination of national income are surveyed, and contemporary 
policy recommendations for the maintenance of full employment without in- 
flation are discussed. Prerequisite: Economics 311 or 412. 


613. International Economic Policies. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A critical examination of governmental policies toward international trade 
both at home and abroad; includes study of the role of the individual and the 
state in foreign trade; examines export and import controls, exchange control 
and exchange stabilization funds; considers tariff and rehabilitation policies of 
the government and their relation to foreign trade. Prerequisite: HKconomics 
321. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 


Individual problems not related to a thesis or dissertation. Prerequisites: 
Graduate classification with major or minor in economies; approval of the 
Head of the Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Thesis research. 
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Department of Education and Psychology 


Professor G. Wy Parker, 
Professors W. P. Ewens, W. A. Varvel, G. B. Wilcox; Associate Professors 
M. S. Kavanaugh, S. A. Kerley, EB E. McFarland; Assistant 
Professor P. R. Hensarling 


EDUCATION 


121. An Introduction to Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 
A survey course in the social foundations of American education. 


321. Secondary School Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Methods of teaching high school subjects; for students who expect to 
teach in secondary schools. 


421. History and Philosophy of Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S T 


An evaluation of the educational achievements of the various nations and 
people of the western world; the development of the social, religious, political, 
and cultural beliefs and attitudes that underlie American education today. Pre- 
requisite: Six hours of education. 


425. Supervised Student Teaching. (2-12). Credit 6. I, II 


Observation and participation in classroom activities. Techniques of 
teaching the student’s special subjects. Two hours per week devoted to stu- 
dent’s problems. Preparation of units of work preparatory to teaching. Su- 
pervised teaching. Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval of the Head 
of the Department. 


426. Tests and Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S T 


The development of scientific measurement. The fundamental principles 
of sound measurement and an intensive study of the methods of appraising 
achievements of instructional objectives. Primary emphasis upon methods of 
constructing teacher-made objective tests and techniques for improving other 
types of written examinations. Prerequisite: Education 321 or the equiva- 
lent. 


427. Principles of Guidance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S t 


Introduction to the field of guidance and student personnel work. Treat- 
ment of principles underlying the aims, methods, and instruments employed 
in counseling and guidance. Attention to relationship of instruction and guid- 
ance. Prerequisite: Psychology 301 or a course in general psychology. 


436. Organization and Administration of the Elementary School. (3-0). 
Credit 3. S 


The functional study of the participation in, and the organization and ad- 
ministration of, the elementary school. Designed to meet the needs of ele- 
mentary school principals, supervisors, teachers, and school superintendents. 
Prerequisite: ‘Twelve hours of education. 


437. Organization and Administration of the Secondary School. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II,'S 


The functional study of the participation in, and the organization and ad- 
ministration of, the secondary school. Designed to meet the needs of secon- 
dary school principals, supervisors, teachers, and school superintendents. Pre- 
requisite: Twelve hours of education or the equivalent. 


439. Educational Statistics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S T 


Statistical techniques for classroom teachers, principals, students of psy- 
chology and education, and educational research..workers. Problems originat- 
ing in classrooms, offices of principals, laboratories of educational investi- 
gators will be used for illustrative materials-and. exercises. Not. open.to-stu- 
dents who have received credit for any other course in statistics. Prerequisite: 
Six hours of advanced education. 
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443. Elementary School Curriculum. (3-0). Credit 3. S f 


Curriculum problems as they relate to the growth, development, and ad- 
justment of the child in the elementary school. Emphasis given to the study 
of curriculum materials and to the resource unit approach within the modi- 
fied elementary curriculum structure. Prerequisite: A previous course in 
elementary school methods. 


444. Secondary School Curriculum. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S hi 


Inquiry into current curriculum practices and their backgrounds, basis for 
curriculum reorganization, emphasis upon the resource unit approach within 
a modified curriculum structure. Prerequisite: Education 321 or the equiv- 
alent. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. College Teaching. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Conceptions of higher education underlying typical programs. including 
general education, the learning process, and effective use of techniques and in- 
strumentalities of classroom instruction. Prerequisite: Graduate classifica- 
tion. 


607. Program and Procedures in Supervision. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Designed for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. Deals with the 
philosophy, organization, and administration of supervision of both the ele- 
mentary school and the secondary school. Prerequisites: Education 321, 444 
or the equivalent. 


608. Administration of Local School Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


A study of school funds on the local school level: sources, budgeting, sys- 
tems of accounting and reporting. Supply management as related to school 
efficiency. 


609. Public School Laws. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


A review of the constitutional provisions, statute laws, court decisions, 
and regulations governing the public schools, with special reference to Texas. 


610. Pupil Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of devices to record and improve census taking and attendance; 
classification and promotional schemes; school record system; school reports 
and pupil appraisal studies; marking systems. 


613. The School Plant. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


A study of plans for determining the extent and character of present and 
future building and equipment needs of a school unit; efficiency of present 
plant; operation and maintenance; planning the building program. 


615. Structural Organization and Administration. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 

A study of educational administration in the United States through an 
analysis of the nature of the educational function, consideration of the impli- 
cations of democracy, and the legal relations of formal education to the demo- 
cratic state. Emphasis will be given to the structural organization and ad- 
ministration of state and local school systems. Prerequisites: Education 437; 
graduate classification. 


616. Administration of Staff Personnel. (3-0). Credit 3. I, 8S 


A study of selection, salary schedules, tenure, and promotion of teachers, 
including in-service training; efficiency records and ratings. 


623. Standardized Tests and Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Use of standardized tests in instruction and guidance. Study of various 
tests of achievement, aptitude, interest, and personality. Methods of construc- 
tion, experimental trial, and standardization of published tests. Interpreta- 
tion of test results. Prerequisite: Education 426, or 439, or the equivalent. 
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624. Individual Testing. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Practicum in administration and interpretation of Stanford-Binet and 
Wechsler-Bellevue intelligence tests. Introduction to individual tests of per- 
sonality. Prerequisites: Education 426 or 489; 628 or registration therein. 


625. Practicum in Secondary Education. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A course designed for secondary school teachers in which a study is made 
of current problems of the secondary school. The student, with the advice of 
the instructor, will select an individual problem from the following areas: 
planning, including the school survey; curriculum development; life adjust- 
ment education; education for out-of-school youths and adults; evaluative cri- 
teria; counseling; supervision; citizens’ committee for the public schools. Pre- 
requisites: Individual approval; teaching experience. 


626. Practicum in Secondary Education. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


This is a continuation of Education 625. The student selects an individual 
secondary school problem different from the one used for Education 625. 


627. Practicum in Elementary Education. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A course designed for elementary school teachers in which a study is 
made of current problems of the elementary school. The student, with the ad- 
vice of the instructor, will select an individual problem from the following 
areas: evaluation; a detailed study of testing program; curriculum develop- 
ment in specific areas; health and safety education; child growth and develop- 
ment; improving teaching techniques; counseling; supervision; school and com- 
munity programs. Prerequisites: Individual approval; teaching experience. 


628. Practicum in Elementary Education. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


This is a continuation of Education 627. The student selects an individual 
elementary school problem different from the one used for Education 627. 


629. Practicum in Counseling and Guidance. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Supervised practice in individual counseling and group guidance. Cases 
assigned in Basic Division and local public schools. Prerequisites: Educa- 
tion 624, 631. 


631. Techniques of Counseling. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Methods of gathering, analyzing, and interpreting case data in counseling. 
Analysis of dynamics of counselor-counselee relationship. Interviewing tech- 
niques. Use of test results in counseling. Prerequisites: Education 427 or 
635, 623; Psychology 634, 


632. Educational and Occupational Information. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Sources, classification, and analysis of educational and occupational infor- 
mation. Occupational trends, local occupational surveys. The use of occupa- 
tional information by the classroom teacher and the guidance specialist. 


633. Methods of Group Guidance. (3-0). Credit 3. I,S 


Methods and practices in group guidance. The homeroom, classroom, and 
school clubs as opportunities for guidance. Prerequisite: Education 427 or 
635. 


635. Organization and Administration of Pupil Personnel Services. (3-0). 
Credit: 34.1.,5 


_ A course for administrators, counselors, supervisors, and teachers de- 
signed to help them develop an understanding of the role of pupil personnel 
services; responsibility for the techniques of evaluating the program of pupil 
personnel services. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


637. Advanced Elementary School Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. S 

_ A study of teaching methods, devices, and techniques of learning-teaching 
situations on the elementary school level. Prerequisite: Twelve hours in ele- 
mentary education or an elementary school certificate. 
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638. Advanced Secondary School Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 

A study of teaching methods, devices, and techniques of learning-teaching 
situations on the secondary school level. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of sec- 
ondary education or a secondary school certificate. 


639. Processes in Educational Leadership. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 

An analysis of the skills and techniques of the administrator in the mod- 
ern school, with emphasis on democratic leadership, teacher-administrator re- 
lationships, group processes, and evaluation of the administrative programs. 
Prerequisite: Twelve hours of advanced education. 


640. School-Community Relationships. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Considers the total educational and social patterns of living which exist 
in any community. The home, the school, the church, clubs, recreation centers, 
and all agencies of the community are conceived collectively as dominating 
educational influences in the life of the child. Prerequisites: Twelve hours 
of advanced education; graduate classification. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


Problems pertinent to the superintendent, principal, counselor, supervisor, 
and visiting teacher are selected. Recent developments and research in the 
different areas will be presented. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of advanced 
education; approval of the Head of the Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, Ii, S 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of education. 
Prerequisite: Graduate classification in education. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


207. General Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, 8S 


An introductory course dealing with the elementary principles of human 
behavior. Designed especially for those students majoring in the social or 
biological sciences, in pre-medicine, or in education. Credit cannot be obtained 
for both Psychology 207 and 308. 


301. Educational Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

The application of psychology to the problems of teaching. The nature 
and operation of the laws of learning; transfer of training; nature, measure- 
ment, and significance of individual difference; conditions that influence effi- 
ciency of learning. 


303. Psychology for Technical Students. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

An introductory course emphasizing the applications of general psychol- 
ogy. Designed for students of agriculture, business administration, and engi- 
neering. Credit cannot be obtained for both Psychology 297 and 303. 


305. Personality Adjustments. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Emphasis upon adjustment problems of normal people. Principles of 
mental hygiene in relation to family, school, and community life. Prerequi- 
site: Psychology 207, or 301, or 308. 


307. Child Growth and Development. (3-0). Credit 3. II 
Growth and development of the normal child from infancy to adolescence 


with emphasis upon the elementary school years. Prerequisite: Psychology 
207, or 301, or 308. 


323. Psychology of Adolescence. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I, S 


The psychological problems of the normal teen-age individual, including 
the consideration of the ways and means of aiding youth to meet these prob- 
lems constructively. Prerequisite: Psychology 207, or 301, or 303. 
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401. Industrial Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


Significance of individual differences in industry; instruments and tech- 
niques of selecting and placing personnel; motivating, training, and supervis- 
ing the worker; nature and control of fatigue; psychological aspects of labor 
relations; morale and attitude measurement; industrial counseling. Prereq- 
uisite: Psychology 207, or 808, or advanced standing in industrial engineer- 
ing or industrial technology. 


403. Dynamics of Human Behavior. (3-0). Credit 3. II ih 


The motivation of behavior and the mechanisms of adjustment to conflict. 
Types of maladjustment and their causation. The development and integra- 
tion of the personality. Theories of personality. Prerequisites: Psychology 
207 or 391 or 303, and 305 or graduate classification in education or sociology. 


FOR GRADUATES 


634. Principles of Human Development. (3-0). Credit 3. I,S 


Biological, psychological, and cultural interrelationships in human devel- 
opment. Emphasis upon principles and methods as illustrated in research and 
theoretical contributions. Experiences in procedures of child study. Prereq- 
uisite: Graduate classification. 


Department of Electrical Engineering 


Professor G. D. Hallmark, 
Professors H. C. Dillingham, J. P. German, L. M. Haupt, Jr., M. C. Hughes*, 
N. F’. Rode, R. P. Ward; Associate Professors E. H. Andrew, Jr.*, J. S. Denison, 
A. J. Druce; Assistant Professors S. O. Navarro, M. G. Rekoff, Jr.*, R. L. 
Smith, Jr., Ahmad Ullah; Instructors H. M. Barnard, G. E. Fridel, L. E. 
Little, M. L. Reel, E. N. Roots, W. P. Worley 


201. Electricity and Magnetism. (3-4). Credit 4. I, II 
Lectures, recitations, and problems in electricity and magnetism. 


A laboratory investigation of the phenomena studied in the textbook. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 120. 


305. Electrical Circuits and Machines. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A study of the fundamental principles of electrical circuits, including fun- 
damental electronic circuits, machines, and control devices. The practice is 
designed to familiarize the general engineering student with test procedures 
for and characteristics of both direct and alternating current machines. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 219. 


307. Electrical Circuits. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A study of the fundamental principles of direct and alternating current 
circuits. 

The practice includes measurements of the circuit phenomena, including 
fundamental amplifiers and rectifiers. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Phy- 
sics 219. 


308. Electrical Machinery. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A study of the principal types of electrical machines, including their char- 
acteristics, applications, and control devices. 
The practice includes actual operation and testing of electrical machinery 


and equipment most commenly used in industry. Prerequisite: Electrical 
Engineering 307. 


*On leave of absence. 
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315. Alternating Currents. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S i) 


A study of the fundamentals of the steady-state characteristics of sinu- 
soidal alternating current circuits, both single and three phase. The practice 
consists of laboratory work designed to supplement the classroom theory. Pre- 
eee: Electrical Engineering 201; Mathematics 307 or registration 
therein. 


316. Electrical Circuit Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


Transients in direct and alternating current circuits. Non-sinusoidal volt- 
ages and currents in single phase and polyphase circuits. Study of circuits 
that have conductive, electric, and magnetic coupling. Prerequisites: Elec- 
trical Engineering 315; Mathematics 308 or registration therein. 


318. Electrical Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II 


An introduction into the concepis of electric and magnetic fields. Study 
of the precision and accuracy of measurements. Studies of the various instru- 
ments and methods available for the measurements of resistance, inductance, 
and capacitance; voltage and current in AC and DC circuits; power; power 
factor, and phase angle; frequency and wave shape; magnetic flux and iron 
losses. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 315; Mathematics 307 or reg- 
istration therein. 


320. Electronics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


An introduction to the theory of electron tubes and transistors. Ther- 
mionic, gaseous, light sensitive, and cathode ray tubes; solid state devices, 
rectifier circuits, and amplifier equivalent circuits will be covered. Labora- 
tory includes experiments illustrating the principles covered in the theory sec- 
tion. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 315; Mathematics 308 or reg- 
istration therein. 


322. Electric and Magnetic Fields. (3-0). Credit 3. II,S 


Application of vector analysis to the theory of electric and magnetic 
fields. Maxwell’s equations are used to study the propagation and reflection 
of electromagnetic waves. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 315; Math- 
ematics 308 or registration therein. 


401. Alternating Current Machinery. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 


A graphical and mathematical study of alternating current machines, in- 
cluding transformers and synchroncus generators and motors. Prerequisites: 
Electrical Engineering 316, registration in 403; Mathematics 308. 


402. Alternating Current Machinery. (3-0). Credit 3. II i) 


A continuation of the study of synchronous machines; asynchronous ma- 
chines, polyphase and single phase motors; rectifiers and converters and con- 
trol equipment. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 401, 403, registration 
in 404, 


403. Alternating Current Laboratory. (0-6). Credit 2. I 

A laboratory study of the alternating current machines covered in Elec- 
trical Engineering 401. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 316, 318, reg- 
istration in 401. 


404. Alternating Current Laboratory. (0-6). Credit 2. II i 


A continuation of the laboratory study of alternating current machines. 
Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 401, 403, registration in 402. 


406. Electric Power Distribution and Transmission. (2-2). Credit 3. II f 


Lectures and recitations on the transmission and distribution of power by 
electrical methods including symmetrical components. Detailed calculations 
of line constants, lightning phenomena, switching surges, and cost estimates 
of transmission and distribution systems. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineer- 
ing 415. 
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415. Transmission Networks. (2-2). Credit 3. I + 


An analytical study of the theory of transmission lines and impedance 
matching devices. Hyperbolic-function treatment is generalized to apply to 
power, electronic, and communication circuits. The laboratory will consist of 
group problems and demonstrations. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 
316; Mathematics 308. 


419. Electronic Circuits. (3-3). Credit 4. I + 


A study of the basic circuits used in radio, television, and computers. An 
analytical study of modulators, demodulators, oscillators, and amplifiers. The 
laboratory work covers experimental studies of the above devices. Prerequi- 
sites: Electrical Engineering 316, 320; Mathematics 308. 


420. Servomechanisms and Control Devices. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A general study of closed-loop control devices, including electrical, hy- 
draulic, and mechanical systems. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 307 
or 316; Mathematics 308. 


428. Communication Circuits. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II T 


A study of the engineering principles used in wire line communications, 
including telephone and telegraph systems, transmission theory, inductive in- 
terference, networks, filters, loading, repeater and carrier systems. Labora- 
tory investigations include transmission measurements on artificial lines in- 
volving the use of vacuum tube measuring devices and impedance bridges. 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 415 or registration therein. 


432. Economic Phases of Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Problems in the mathematics of finance, depreciation, engineering econ- 
omy, accounting, distribution factors, and rates with particular reference to 
the electric power industry. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 401. 


441. Symmetrical Components of Polyphase Circuits. (3-0). Credit 3. II f 


The solution of current, voltages, and power flow during fault conditions 
on a power transmission system by the application of a method of symmetri- 
cal components. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 308 or 401. 


451. Radiation and Propagation. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


Application of vector analysis and Maxwell’s equations to the study of 
electromagnetic waves, current and voltage distribution in antennas, electro- 
magnetic radiation, field distribution, directional antennas, propagation of 
electric waves; ionosphere, ground wave, sky wave, direct wave, fading charac- 
teristics. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 322; Mathematics 308. 


452. Ultra High Frequency Techniques. (2-3). Credit 3. II “ 


An introduction to the theory and practice of ultra high frequency radio 
wave generation, transmission, and radiation. Development of Maxwell’s equa- 
tions and their application to transmission of electrical energy in wave guides. 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 419. 


454. Advanced Electronic Circuits. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A study of the electronic circuits used for pulsing, counting, computing, 
and regulating and as wide band amplifiers. Transistor and tube elements will 
be considered. The laboratory will consist of measurements on typical devices. 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 419. 


457. Principles of Digital Computers. (3-2). Credit 4. I t 


Organization and internal operation of digital computers; binary arith- 
metic; number systems; Boolean algebra; computer hardware; programming 
and coding elementary problems; basic computer circuits. Prerequisite: Sen- 
ior classification. 


458. Programming of Digital Computers. (3-2). Credit 4. II t 


Operation of digital computer; flow charts; sub-routines; library pro- 
grams; floating point; multiple precision; error analysis; optimum coding; 
symbolic coding; interpretive coding; automatic coding; practical applications. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification. 
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481. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


Written reports and oral presentations of selected topics from current 
literature in the various fields of electrical engineering. Prerequisite: Sen- 
ior classification. 


482. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Oral presentation of selected topics from current literature of the field. 
Technical films showing practical application of theories of electrical engineer- 
ing. Prerequisite: Second semester senior classification. 


501. Theory and Application of Electron Tubes. (3-3). Credit 4. I, S r 


This course is designed to familiarize the students of all engineering fields 
with basic electron tube phenomena and their applications to electrical instru- 
mentation, particularly strain guages, amplifiers, cathode ray oscilloscopes, 
electronic recorders, nuclear counters, pulse forming devices, oscillators, and 
associated equipment in the electrical field of measurements. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601.* Advanced Alternating Currents. (3-4). Credit 4. I 


Wave analysis; mechanical and electrical wave analyzers; non-linear cir- 
cuits; multiple winding transformer theory; transient solution of general net- 
work. The study of transients with oscillographs. 


602.* Advanced Alternating Currents. (3-4). Credit 4. II 


Steady-state and transient solution of recurrent networks, operational cal- 
culus methods of solution of circuits with lumped and distributed constants, 
non-linear circuits. 


605.* Servomechanisms. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


A study of the theory of feed back control systems with special emphasis 
on the synthesis of such systems. Includes the transient and steady-state be- 
havior of electrical, mechanical, and hydraulic systems. Prerequisites: Math- 
ematics 308; graduate classification. 


606. Servomechanisms. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A study of feed back control system components and their power require- 
ments; sample data, on-off, and other discontinuous control systems. Pre- 
requisite: Electrical Engineering 605. 


607. Alternating Current Circuits and Machines. (3-4). Credit 4. I 
The study of transient conditions in electrical machines. 


611. Symmetrical Components Applied to Electrical Engineering. (3-4). 
Credit 4. II 
The solution of unbalanced electrical circuits by means of symmetrical 
components; the study and measurement of machine constants by means of 
the oscillograph. 


624. Electronic Circuits for Instrumentation and Computation. (3-3). 
Credit 4. II 
Theory, analysis, and design of the electronic circuits used in instrumenta- 
tion and computation. DC amplifiers, operational amplifiers, and function 
generators are included. Problems of drift compensation in DC amplifiers 
and closed-loop stability in multi-stage amplifiers are treated in detail. Pre- 
requisites: Electrical Engineering 419; Mathematics 601. 


626. Introduction to Electron Tube Design. (4-0). Credit 4. I 

The motion of ions in electric and magnetic fields, electron emission, and 
conduction through gases are studied. The applications in mass spectrometry, 
electron optics, and electron tube design are considered. 


*In the summer session these courses may be divided into two parts, a and b, each with two 
hours of credit. 
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628.* Theory and Design of Feedback Networks. (4-0). Credit 4. I 

A study of regeneration and feedback theory with emphasis on circuit 
analysis methods suitable for treatment of these topics. Prerequisites: Elec- 
trical Engineering 601; Mathematics 601 or the equivalent. 


636. Network Synthesis. (4-0). Credit 4. II 

Synthesis of electrical networks having arbitrarily specified terminal 
characteristics. Studies include realizability conditions, realization of general 
two terminal and four terminal networks and approximation of network speci- 
fications. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 601; Mathematics 601. 


642. Transistors. (3-3). Credit 4. I, 8S 

Theory of junction triodes; voltage, current, power and frequency limita- 
tions. Small signal parameters and equivalent circuits for transistors; analy- 
sis and design of circuits at both small and large signal levels. Prerequisite: 
Electrical Engineering 419. 


653. Digital Computer Circuitry. (3-3). Credit 4. I,S 

Switching networks; Boolean algebra applied to computer components. 
Adders, subtractors, and accumulators; multipliers and dividers. Binary and 
decimal counters. The digital differential analyzer. Memory systems and 
control circuits. The laboratory will be partly conducted in the digital com- 
puter laboratory of the College. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 415, 
419, or approval of the Head of the Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Research problems of limited scope designed primarily to develop research 
technique. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Engineering Drawing 


Professor W. E. Street, 
Professors S. M. Cleland, B. F. K. Mullins, J. P. Oliver, C. H. Ransdell; 
Associate Professors W. F. Adams, L. E. Stark, B. A. Hardaway, 
P. M. Mason; Assistant Professors N. B. Bardell, Jr., R. H. 
Davey, Jr., J. E. McGarrah; Instructors 
J. H. Earle, M. J. Dvoracek 


105. Engineering Drawing. (0-6). Credit 2. I, II, S 

Care and use of drawing instruments and equipment, vertical freehand 
lettering, engineering geometry, view drawings, revolutions, auxiliaries, sec- 
tions, engineering sketching, pictorials, dimensioning, working drawings. 


106. Descriptive Geometry. (0-6). Credit 2. I, II, S 

Point, line, and plane relationships. Bearings and slopes of lines. Con- 
tours, cuts, and fills. Strike and dip. Successive auxiliary view problems. 
Revolution about an axis and true length diagrams. Developments and inter- 
sections. Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing 105. 


127. Industrial Freehand Sketching. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II 


Basic techniques of freehand drawing in line and tone; delineation of form, 
textures, materials, sketching, and industrial applications of freehand drawing. 


*In the summer session these courses may be divided into two parts, a and b, each with two 
hours of credit. 
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128. Methods of Industrial Reproduction. (0-2). Credit 1. I. II 
Basic techniques of reproduction processes for industrial use. 


209. Nomography. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


To teach the theory and construction of various types of graphs that 
are used in upper class engineering courses and in technical reports. Pre- 
requisites: Engineering Drawing 105, 106; Mathematics 120 or the equivalent. 


221. Building Construction Drawing. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Architectural details in frame and masonry construction; general drawings 
and techniques of presentation. (For students in industrial education.) Pre- 
requisite: Engineering Drawing 105 or the equivalent. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Advanced Industrial Drawing. (2-3). Credit 3. I, S 


Problems pertinent to all industrial fields. Solutions involve projections, 
primary auxiliary views, successive auxiliary views, revolutions, flat pattern 
layouts, perspective, and shades and shadows. Use of drafting machines and 
other special drafting equipment. Appropriate for high school and college 
teachers. Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing 106 or equivalent. 


603. Advanced Machine Drawing. (1-6). Credit 3. II,S 


Conventional practices, dimensioning, fastenings, machine and pictorial 
sketching. Empirical design including problems of stuffing boxes, piping, 
shafting, gears, cams, ship and aircraft parts. Use of special drafting equip- 
ment such as drafting machine, section liner, proportional dividers, erasing 
machines, light table, and mechanical lettering guides. Methods of reproduc- 
tion. Appropriate for high school and college teachers. Prerequisite: En- 
gineering Drawing 106 or equivalent. 


605. Spherical Projections.* (2-0). Credit 2. I, S 


Advanced graphics including recent developments in drawing, review of 
graphical research, and related fields. Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing 
106 or the equivalent. 


606. Stereographic and Clinographic Projections.* (2-0). Credit 2. II, S 


Advanced graphics including recent developments in drawing, review of 
graphical research, and related fields. Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing 
106 or the equivalent. 


607. Descriptive Geometry for Teachers.* (4-0). Credit 4. II, S 


Fundamental concepts of descriptive geometry. The design and organiza- 
tion of problems and teaching devices for college teachers. Prerequisite: En- 
gineering Drawing 106 or the equivalent. 


611. Technical Illustration.* (3-3). Credit 4. I,S 

Axonometrie projection including shading. Design and construction of 
display layouts. Commercial and technical illustrating. Prerequisite: En- 
gineering Drawing 106 or the equivalent. 


*Primarily for graduate students interested in education. Not available for major or minor work 
toward an engineering degree, except by permission of the Dean of the Graduate School. 
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Department of English 


Professor S. S. Morgan, 
Professors J. P. Abbott, R. H. Ballinger, F. E. Ekfelt, J. Q. Hays, E. D. Hedg- 
cock, C. D. Laverty; Associate Professors J. i Anderson, A. L. Bennett, K. E. 
Elmquist, C. A. Greer, H. E. Hierth, H. L. Kidd, L. J. Martin, S. B. Southwell, 
E. E. Stokes; Assistant Professors R. W. Barzak, S/o COXseruaae Creswell, 
Bak, Crittenden, C. K. Esten, W. A. Ferrell, L. F. Haver, M. A. Huggett, P. C. 
Hunter, J. S. Jernigan, L. B. Keel, H. P. Kroiter, T. J. Mattern, J. F. Peirce, 
F. W. Powell, J. N. Shepperd, Victor Wiening; Instructors R. E. Cain*, G. L. 
Cooper, R. W. Feragen, G. E. Gott, C. R. Humphrey, C. L. Hurley, W. B. 
Kadow, B. J. McKinney, J. C. Reed**, Allen Schrader, Alline Wallace 


100. English for Foreign Students. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Fundamentals of speaking and writing in English for students whose na- 
tive language is not English. Students entering the course are expected to 
have studied English and to be able to communicate in English. No credit 
toward a degree will be granted for the satisfactory completion of this course. 
(See the entry for Course 100 under the Department of Modern Languages.) 


103. Composition and Rhetoric. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Composition, oral and written. Readings in modern prose (non-fiction). 
Emphasis on language study and the mechanics of writing. 


104. Composition and Rhetoric. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Composition, oral and written. A continuation of the study in English 
103. Emphasis on the short composition and the writing of investigative pa- 
pers. 


203. Introduction to Literature. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Reading in three of the following types: plays, stories, novels, and poems, 
chiefly modern. Papers on the readings. Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 


207. Report Writing and Correspondence. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 


A course in the preparation of technical reports and of the more common 
types of business letters. Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 


210. Introduction to Logical Discourse. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


The principles of reasoning and their application in reading and writing. 
Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 


212. Shakespeare. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the major plays of Shakespeare, with lectures on his life, his 
language, and his cultural environment. Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 


231. Survey of English Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A survey of the literature of England from Anglo-Saxon times to Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. Prerequisites: English 193, 104. 


232. Survey of English Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


A survey of the literature of England from mid-eighteenth century to the 
twentieth century. Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 


301. Writing for Professional Men. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Advanced writing in scientific and technical fields including technical re- 
ports and papers designed for technical and scientific journals; business cor- 
respondence. Prerequisite: The completion of the freshman-sophomore pro- 
gram of English. 


*On leave 1958-59. 
**Deceased November 15, 1958 
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309. The English Language. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 


Survey of the grammatical structure, vocabulary, and history of the Eng- 
lish language, with brief discussion of related languages. Examples of the 
study of literature and writing from the standpoint of language. Prerequi- 
sites: Two courses in sophomore English. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 


310. Phonetics and Pronunciation. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


Introductory discussion of the nature of language and of language study. 
Detailed study of the formation of English sounds, of usage in pronunciation, 
and of phonetic and phonemic principles. Prerequisites: Two courses in soph- 
omore English. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


315. Seventeenth Century Literature. (2-0). Credit 2. I, S 


A period course in English poetry and prose of the seventeenth century, 
not including Shakespeare. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore Eng- 
lish. 


316. Eighteenth Century Literature. (2-0). Credit 2. I, S 


A period course in English poetry and prose of the eighteenth century. 
Readings in poetry, the essay, and the novel. Prerequisites: Two courses in 
sophomore English. 


319. Report Writing. (1-0). Credit 1. I 

The preparation of technical reports in the form observed by the Petrol- 
eum Division of the A.I.M.E., the American Petroleum Institute, and the 
American Association of Geologists, with instruction in the preparation of 
bibliographies and the use of library material. Prerequisite: English 104. 


320. Selected Reading. (1-0). Credit 1. I, 


The careful, reflective reading, with lectures and class discussions, of four 
selected books which are both enjoyable and thought-provoking. The objects 
of the course are both to acquaint students intimately with these books and to 
teach them to read good literature with understanding and pleasure. Pre- 
requisite: One course in sophomore English. 


321. Nineteenth Century Literature (Romantic). (3-0). Credit 3. I Th 


A study of the intellectual tendencies of the nineteenth century as re- 
flected in the poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, and 
others. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


322. Nineteenth Century Literature (Victorian). (3-0). Credit 3. II ‘i 


A continuation of the study in nineteenth century thought as reflected in 
the writings of Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, and other Victorians. Prerequi- 
sites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


325. Creative Writing. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


The writing of stories, one-act plays, essays, editorials, and feature ar- 
ticles. Limited to students who have made an average of C in the prerequisite 
courses. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


327. American Literature to 1870. (2-0). Credit 2. I + 


A study of American literature from the Colonial Period through the Civil 
War, with attention to the intellectual and social movements reflected in that 
literature. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


328. American Literature from 1870 to 1920. (2-0). Credit 2. II 3 
A study of American writing from Whitman and Mark Twain to Frost and 
Dreiser. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


334. Science in Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The main developments in the history of science as they are presented in 
the literature of the Western World. Prerequisites: Two courses in sopho- 
more English. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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336. Life and Literature of the Southwest. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the culture of the Southwest as expressed in literature. Pre- 
requisite: A course in sophomore English. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 


340. Modern Drama. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S t 


A study of representative plays (in translation) by such dramatists as 
Ibsen, Hauptmann, Rostand, and Pirandello on the Continent, and Pinero, 
Shaw, Synge, O’Neill, and Maxwell Anderson in England and America. Pre- 
requisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


350. Modern Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 


British and American novelists, poets, and dramatists from about 1920 to 
the present, with lectures on the social and intellectual background. Among 
the authors studied are Galsworthy, Aldous Huxley, Lewis, Wolfe, Hemingway, 
Steinbeck, O’Neill, Eliot, Millay, and Jeffers. Prerequisites: Two courses in 
sophomore English. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


371. Great Books. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Greek plays, Roman lives (from Plutarch), Dante’s Inferno, Shakespeare’s 
King Lear, a Russian novel, twenty English poems, a modern novel. Prerequi- 
site: Completion of the sophomore program in English. 


375. Great American Writers. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


The most important works of five or six distinguished American writers 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries chosen from such writers as Emer- 
son, Melville, Whitman, Twain, James, Glasgow, and Frost. Prerequisite: One 
course in sophomore English. 


381. Play Production. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Production of plays from the point of view of the director, the actor, and 
the technician. Students will participate in at least two plays with some work 
in television. Prerequisite: Completion of the sophomore program in English. 


382. Stagecraft. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Methods of staging plays—scene design and construction as well as stage 
lighting. Interpretation of the play from the technician’s point of view. Par- 
ticipation in plays scheduled. Prerequisite: Completion of the sophomore 
program in English. f 


401. Public Speaking. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II, S 

Practice in the use of the voice, in the planning and delivery of speeches, 
in parliamentary procedure, and in group discussion. Prerequisite: Comple- 
tion of the sophomore program in English. 


403. Speaking for Professional Men. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Speech training for technical students in their professional fields. 
Speeches of social and technical interest; group discussions; parliamentary 
procedure. Prerequisite: Completion of sophomore program in English. 


407. Speaking and Oral Interpretation. (1-2). Credit 2. II 


Speech training with special attention to the student’s professional field 
and instruction and practice in the oral interpretation of literature, both prose 
and poetry. (Students may not receive credit for both English 403 and 407.) 
Prerequisite: Completion of sophomore program in English. (Offered in 1958- 
59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


428. The Novel in English. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the novel in English in the eighteenth, nineteenth, and early 
twentieth centuries. Lectures; readings in representative novelists such as. 
Fielding, Austen, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Eliot, Hardy, Conrad, Galswor- 
thy, Woolf, Forster, Melville, James, Dreiser. Prerequisites: 'Two courses in 
sophomore English. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


ENTOMOLOGY VALET 


461. Teaching of Language and Composition. (3-0). Credit 3. S T 


A study of administrative and teaching problems involved in high school 
and college courses in composition. The organization and presentation of 
courses designed to improve student writing; various points of view toward 
language study held by teachers and students of linguistics; papers written 
by students and graded and criticized by instructor; supervised practice in 
grading and criticizing of student writing; the organizing of the curriculum 
in English from the grades to college. The course is intended for students 
expecting to teach English, for teachers of other subjects, and for principals 
and superintendents confronted with problems of organizing and administer- 
ing the English program. Prerequisite: Senior classification or approval of 
instructor. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S 


Individual supervision; no class meetings. Readings designed for the stu- 
dent with a major or a minor in English and selected to round out his over- 
all knowledge of literature and the criticism of literature. There will be writ- 
ten reports on the readings and a semester examination. Prerequisite: High- 
teen hours of English. 


Department of Entomology 


ACS Dee J. C. Gaines, 
Professors V. A. Little, H. J. Reinhard; Associate Professors R. L. ane 
D. R. King, M. A. Price, N. M. Randolph; Assistant Professor H. R. Burke 


201. General Entomology. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the principal orders of insects; the relation of anatomy and 
physiology of insects to control methods; the principal insecticides and their 
uses; the development, habits, and economic importance of the more common 
insects with control methods for the injurious species. 


208. Veterinary Entomology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A study of insects and other arthropods that are parasitic upon domestic 
animals or concerned in the transmission of diseases. Methods of eradication 
and control are emphasized. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification in pre- 
veterinary medicine. 


301. Systematic Entomology. (2-3). Credit 3. I tT 

A systematic study of the orders and families of insects, their distinguish- 
ing characteristics, and the habitat and feeding habits of representative spe- 
cies. The preparation of insect collection and the use of keys for identifica- 
tion are emphasized in practice. Prerequisite: Entomology 201 or equivalent. 


302. Systematic Entomology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 7 


A continuation of Entomology 301, including orders and families of in- 
sects not included in Entomology 301. Prerequisite: Entomology 301. 


305. Insect Morphology. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 

General morphology of typical insects with special emphasis on those 
structures of particular importance in systematic and applied entomology. Pre- 
requisite: Entomology 201 or equivalent. 


306. Insect Physiology. (2-3). Credit 3. II i" 


Internal anatomy and principles of physiology as applied to insects. Pre- 
requisite: Entomology 305. 


313. Biology of Insects. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


General biology and taxonomy of the classes of Arthropoda. Emphasis 
is placed on the orders and more important families of Hexapoda, their marks 
of identification, general biology, and their relations to other animals. The 
use of keys for the identification of insects and other arthropods is stressed 
in the laboratory. Prerequisite: Three hours of biological sciences. 
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401. Principles of Insect Control. (2-3). Credit 3. I T 


A study of both applied and natural controls emphasizing the uses, prac- 
tical application, the physical and chemical properties of the more important 
insecticides. Prerequisite: Entomology 201. 


402. Agricultural Pests. (2-3). Credit 3. II 7 


The biological developments, habits, and control of insect pests attacking 
farm crops, including livestock. Prerequisite: Entomology 201. 


405. Fruit and Vegetable Insects. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


The life history, habits, and control of insect pests of fruit, nut, and truck 
crops; the value of parasites and orchard management considered in control. 
Prerequisite: Entomology 201 or equivalent. 


423. Comparative Anatomy of Arthropods. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A detailed comparison of the digestion, respiration, circulation, excretion, 
and nervous system of arthropods and related animals. Taxonomic characters 
are also stressed. Prerequisite: Entomology 305 or equivalent. 


424. Insect Ecology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The effect of environmental factors upon the distribution, abundance, com- 
petition, and ecological succession of insects. Prerequisite: Entomology 302 
or equivalent. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 


Report of original investigations, current literature, and special features. 
Required for entomology seniors and graduate students each semester. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 


Individual problems for beginners in research. Prerequisite: Entomol- 
ogy 302. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601, 602. Systematic Entomology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


A taxonomic study of the orders, families, and sub-groups of the class 
Hexapoda; a study of the International Rules of Nomenclature. A special 
study of some particular group of insects is required in practice. Prerequi- 
site: Entomology 302. 


607. Economic Entomology. (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 


This course is designed chiefly for workers in vocational agriculture and 
the Extension Service. It includes studies of agricultural pests, their biologies, 
damage as determined by making infestation records and the use of control 
measures. Insecticides and methods of application are also considered. Pre- 
requisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


608. Economic Entomology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A detailed study of insect pests, including identification, distribution, prin- 
ciples and methods of natural, cultural, and chemical controls; literature and 
research methods. Prerequisite: Entomology 401 or 402. 


613, 614. Morphology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


A detailed study of anatomical structures of insects. Prerequisite: En- 
tomology 305. 


615. Insect Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of the physiology of respiration, circulation, digestion, and ex- 
cretion; the mechanical and chemical senses of insects considered. Prereq- 
uisite: Entomology 306 or equivalent. 


617, 618. Medical Entomology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


The taxonomy and biology of parasitic insects, ticks, mites and their role 
in the causation and transmission of diseases affecting man and domestic ani- 
mals. Prerequisite: Entomology 208 or equivalent. 
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619. Insect Toxicology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

Chemical compounds which possess toxic properties; actions of poisons on 
insects; evaluation of insecticides in the laboratory and field; and mathemati- 
cal analysis of data. Prerequisite: Entomology 615. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

Individual problems or research not pertaining to a thesis or dissertation. 
Prerequisites: Graduate classification with major or minor in entomology; 
approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 

Research problems on taxonomy, life histories, biological control, ecology, 
physiology, or toxicology of insecticides. Prerequisite: Graduate classifica- 
tion. 


Department of Floriculture and Landscape Architecture 


Professor A. F. DeWerth, 
Professor R. F. White; Assistant Professor R. E. Odom; Instructor 
T. T. Brady, Jr.; Lecturer Fred Klatt 


FLORICULTURE 


206. Ornamental Plants. (2-2). Credit 3. I 

This course is devoted to a detailed study of trees, shrubs, and vines; 
their identification, adaptation to environmental conditions, value and man- 
agement in landscape plantings. Major consideration will be given in this 
course to woody deciduous plants. Prerequisite: Biology 102. 


207. Ornamental Plants. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Floriculture 206. Major consideration will be given to 
the narrow and broad-leaf evergreens. Prerequisite: Floriculture 206. 


221. Fundamentals of Floriculture. (1-3). Credit 2. I 

The position of the horticultural specialties in agriculture and the organi- 
zation of the ornamental plant industries. Practice in the basic techniques 
used in the production and marketing of ornamental plants. Prerequisite: 
Biology 101. 


224. Principles of Floral Designing. (1-3). Credit 2. II 

The principles and practices involved in commercial floral designing and 
in arranging flowers for interior decoration. (Offered in 1958-59 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


319. Exotic Plants. (1-3). Credit 2. I 

A detailed study of the rare and exotic ornamental plants of the tropic 
and subtropie zones of the world including their identification, use, and adap- 
tation to modern living. Prerequisite: Biology 102. (To be offered in 1958- 
59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


320. Garden Flowers. (1-3). Credit 2. II 

The identification and uses of annual and perennial ornamental plants 
and garden roses and their adaptation to the environment of the Southwest. 
(Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


325. Marketing of Ornamental Plants. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

The economic status of the horticultural specialties in the United States 
and Texas. The application of specialized market techniques to these products 
and the developments and problems involved in present-day marketing chan- 
nels. Prerequisite: Economics 203. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 
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327. Management Techniques of Floriculture. (1-3). Credit 2. I 

A study of the specialized management practices involved in the opera- 
tion of modern nurseries, greenhouses, and retail sales outlets devoted to the 
production and selling of ornamental plants. 


424. Propagation of Ornamental Plants. <2-2). Credit 3. II ri 

Specialized study of plant propagation with emphasis on the physiological 
and anatomical considerations involved and the importance of their application 
to the commercial propagation of ornamental plants. Prerequisite: Plant 
Physiology and Pathology 313. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 


429. Greenhouse Crop Production. (3-3). Credit 4. I + 


The application of scientific developments to the principles and practices 
involved in the production, harvesting and grading of crops grown in green- 
houses and other forcing structures. Prerequisites: Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 301, 318. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


430. Nursery Crop Production. (3-3). Credit 4. I t 

The application of scientific developments to the principles and practices 
involved in the production, harvesting, and grading of plants grown in the 
modern nursery. Prerequisites: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301, 313. 
(Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


485. Special Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II 


Special problems in floricultural production, marketing, or landscape arch- 
itecture. May be repeated for additional credit when less than four credits 
have been earned. Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval of the Head 
of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


609, 610. Experimental Floriculture. (1-6). Credit 3 each semester. I, Il 


Specialized study of the genera, species, varieties and clons of woody and 
herbaceous ornamental plants, including form, structure, identification, and 
adaptability to environmental conditions and-climatic variations in the South- 
west. Water, temperature, light, and soil relations of ornamental plants and 
their modification by management practices. Specific problems of manage- 
ment will be studied under field and greenhouse conditions. (Offered in 1959- 
60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


This course is for students who desire to work out special problems. Stu- 
dents will elect work in their desired subjects after a conference with instruc- 
tor in charge. Prerequisites: Genetics 301; Plant Physiology and Pathology 
301, 318; approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


300. Summer Practice. Ten weeks, required. No credit. S 


Approved summer practice with a recognized landscape architect or nurs- 
ery. 


301. Intermediate Landscape Design. (1-15). Credit 6. I 


A first course in landscape design. Arranged to give a general knowl- 
edge of the various problems met in the practice of landscape design, includ- 
ing private, semi-public, and public areas. Prerequisites: Architecture 202; 
Floriculture 207. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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308. Park and Recreational Development. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the history, location, administration, and maintenance of pub- 
lic parks, and present trends in the field of recreation as it pertains to these 
areas. 


310. History of Landscape Architecture. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the development of the art of landscape design from the earli- 
est efforts to the present day. Illustrated lectures, collateral readings, and 
reports. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


311. Intermediate Landscape Design. (1-15). Credit 6. II 


A second course in landscape design. Arranged to give a general knowl- 
edge of the various problems met in the practice of landscape design including 
private, semi-public, and public areas. Prerequisite: Landscape Architecture 
301. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


312. Landscape Construction. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Treatment of various pnases of work included in a landscape develop- 
ment. Finish grading, drainage, and preparation of detailed drawings. Field 
practice in construction phases. Prerequisite: Floriculture 207. (Offered in 
1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


401. Advanced Landscape Design. (1-15). Credit 6. I 


Major landscape design problems and their respective land use applica- 
tion. Private estates, parks, subdivisions, and other private and public areas. 
Prerequisite: Floriculture 207. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 


402. Advanced Landscape Design. (1-15). Credit 6. II 


A continuation of Landscape Architecture 401 and fundamentals of city 
and regional planning. Prerequisite: Landscape Architecture 401. (Offered in 
1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


406. Planting Design. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A study of mass, form, and texture of plant material in relation to one 
another as well as to structures and site development. Prerequisite: Flori- 
culture 207. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


411. Landscape Design for the Architect and Engineer. (2-2). 
Credit 3. I 
Designed to present the principles of, and technical requirements involved 
in the landscape development of residential, industrial, and other outdoor 
areas. Special emphasis is placed on the relationship of the architectural 
and engineering professions to such developments. Not open to students 
majoring in landscape architecture. 


Department of Genetics 


Professor C. B. Godbey, 
Professors T. C. Cartwright, R. G. Reeves; Assistant Professors John 
Endrizzi, N. A. McNeil 


301. Genetics. (3-2). Credit 4. I, II, S + 

Fundamental principles of genetics: variation, heredity, the physical basis 
of Mendelian inheritance, the expression and interaction of genes, linkage, sex 
linkage and mutation. Laboratory includes demonstrations of Mendelian ra- 
tios with Drosophila and an introduction to biometrical methods. Prerequi- 
site: Biology 101 or 107. 


304. Plant Breeding. (3-2). Credit 4. II i 


The improvement of crops by hybridization and selection. Special breed- 
ing methods and techniques applicable to naturally self-pollinated, cross-polli- 
nated, and asexually reproduced plants. Prerequisite: Genetics 301. 
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306. Animal Breeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II ‘ii 


Genetics as applied to the problems of the animal breeder. Genetic and 
phenotypic effects of selection. Comparison of various selection methods such 
as mass selection, family selection, progeny and sib testing. Selection in- 
dexes. Systems of mating such as grading, cross-breeding; inbreeding, line- 
breeding, outbreeding, and random mating. Genetic analysis of pedigrees. 
Prerequisite: Genetics 301. 


406. Biometry—Experimental Technique. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, § t 


The purpose of this course is to acquaint the student with the common 
methods of analyzing biological data. The planning, analyzing, and interpret- 
ing of experiments in plant and animal sciences. A study of measures of 
type, variability, linear relationship, reliability, goodness of fit, analysis of 
variance. 


Poultry Science 414. Poultry Breeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I + 
See Department of Poultry Science for a full description of this course. 


FOR GRADUATES 


603. Genetics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Advanced study of genetics with special attention focused on the evidence 
supporting the principles of heredity. Historical development of Mendelian 
genetics and the chromosome theory of heredity, statistical treatment of qual- 
itative genetics, detection and measurement of linkage, extra nuclear inherit- 
ance, mutation and position effect, introduction to biochemical and develop- 
mental genetics. Prerequisites: Genetics 301; approval of the instructor. 


604. Genetics Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Inheritance studies principally with Drosophila including laboratory tech- 
niques and methods. Arranged to complement Genetics 603 and required for 
genetics majors. 


605, 606. Biometry. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


A study of the elementary statistics; Chi-square; design of simple experi- 
ments; analysis of variance, covariance; design and analysis of complex ex- 
periments. This course is designed to meet the needs of students majoring 
in either plant or animal science. 


612. Plant Genetics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Specialized study of plant genetics and plant breeding with emphasis on 
quantitative inheritance, heterosis, induced mutation, ploidy, and reproductive 
systems and the bearing these have on plant breeding procedures. Prereq- 
uisites: Genetics 304, 603. 


616. Animal Genetics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Specialized study of animal genetics. Population genetics especially as 
related to breed improvement. Causes of change in gene frequency. Effec- 
tiveness of various methods of selection under various genetic circumstances. 
Analysis of genetic problems. Systems of mating. Standard textbooks and 
current scientific literature used. Prerequisites: Genetics 306, 406, 603. 


620. Cytogenetics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A study of correlated genetical and cytological phenomena. Prerequisites: 
Biology 615; Genetics 301. 


623. Special Topics in Genetics. Credit 2 to 4. I 


Content of this course will depend upon the interest of the students and 
the specialty of the instructor. Lecturers who have attained distinction in 
genetics or related fields will conduct this course. 
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625. Speciation. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the genetic and environmental forces which operate in species 
formation together with a critical examination and comparison of the more 
important current explanations of speciation. Prerequisite: Genetics 301. 


628. Animal Breeding. (2-0). Credit 2. I 

A course designed to acquaint the student with the current status of 
knowledge in the field of animal breeding through a critical survey of the 
literature. Emphasis is given papers dealing with problems of breeding for 
quantitative traits of economic importance in farm animals including beef 
cattle, dairy cattle, poultry, sheep, and swine. Considerable attention is focus- 
ed on methods which have been used or are available for use in studying ani- 
mal breeding problems. Prerequisite: Genetics 616. 


631. Biochemical Genetics. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the genetic control of cellular metabolism and a theoretical 
consideration of the mechanism of gene action. A consideration of nutrition 
and the genetic capacity for biosynthesis, gene-enzyme relationships, pleiotrop- 
ism, plasmagenes, and the chemical nature of the agents of heredity. Prereq- 
uisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 410 or Chemistry 301; Genetics 301. 


633. Forest Genetics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Specialized study of genetics as applied to forest trees; forest genetics, 
forest tree improvement and forest tree breeding, with emphasis on genetics 
of conifers, especially pines. Fundamental and applied phases are included. 
Prerequisites: Genetics 603; approval of the instructor. 


634. Forest Genetics Laboratory. (0-6). Credit 2. II 


Methods and techniques in forest genetics, forest tree breeding; crossing, 
grafting, air layering, field layouts, seed handling, greenhouse techniques. 
Prerequisite: Genetics 638. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 
Technical research problems subject to approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Prerequisite: Genetics 603. 


Poultry Science 613. Breeding and Genetics of Poultry. (3-3). Credit 4. II 
See Department of Poultry Science for a full description of this course. 


Department of Geography 


Professor G. W. Schlesselman; 
Instructor J. R. Howard 


201. Principles of Geography. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

The study of human society in relation to the physical conditions and 
natural resources of the earth. This course should make clear such factors of 
the natural environment as location, climate, relief, soils, surface and under- 
ground water, minerals and forests, with emphasis on the human response to 
these factors. 


203. Physical Geography. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


This course consists of a systematic description and interpretation of the 
distribution patterns and the regional associations of natural phenomena on 
the face of the earth. 
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204. Economic Geography. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A study of the commercial regions of the world, dealing with the produc- 
tion types or occupations, such as grazing, plantation farming, grain farm- 
ing, fishing, lumbering, mining, and manufacturing. 


302. Geography of Europe. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A geographical survey of Europe as a whole and of the individual coun- 
tries. 


303. Geography of South America. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Investigations of trade opportunities in South America. The economic 
activities of the major geographic regions as reflecting the present day util- 
ization of the natural resources. Possibilities of future development. 


304. Geography of Asia. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A general study of the continent. of Asia and a more detailed study of 
selected regions. 


306. Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

This course aims to present concisely and systematically the science of 
meteorology in its present state of development. The primary purpose is to 
set forth the facts and principles concerning the behavior and responses of 
the atmosphere. 


310. Climatology. (3-0). Credit 3. Il 

A study of the nature and elements of climate and the factors that give 
rise to climatic differences and that determine the distribution of climatic 
types. 


312. Conservation of Natural Resources. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of natural resources including ways and means of insuring wise 
utilization of essential or strategic resources. 


401. International Political Geography. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 

A study of some of the present social and political problems of world 
powers and also the weaker nations. An effort to find geographic factors 
back of these problems and possible geographic adjustments. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Economic Geography. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


A regional survey of the world distribution of major agricultural and in- 
dustrial commodities with particular attention to the causal action of natural, 
social, and economic factors. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


Department of Geology and Geophysics 


Professor S. A. Lynch, 
Professors H. R. Blank, Peter Dehlinger, T. J. Parker, W. L. Russell, 
F. E. Smith, Paul Weaver; Associate Professors G. V. Carroll, K. J. Koenig, 
M. C. Schroeder, C. L. Seward; Assistant Professor J. M. Egar 


GEOLOGY 


201. General Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The agents and processes that have produced the surface features of the 
earth and the structure of the earth’s crust. Prerequisites: Chemistry 101 or 
equivalent; registration in Geology 203 or 207; registration in Geology 209 
for majors in geology, geophysics, and geological engineering. 
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203. Crystallography and Mineralogy. (2-6). Credit 4. I, II 


Crystallography and descriptive mineralogy. Sight recognition of crystal 
forms and of common minerals. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102; Engineering 
Drawing 106; Mathematics 102, 103. 


204. Mineralogy and Rock Study. (1-3). Credit 2. II, S 


Continuation of Geology 203. Recognition and classification of common 
rocks by their megascopic characteristics. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207 or 
registration therein; Geology 208. 


205. Elementary Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. I, Il 


General principles of physical geology, physiography, geologic processes, 
and an introduction to historical geology. Laboratory work on common min- 
erals, rocks, and maps. Elective for arts and science students. 


207. Mineralogy and Rock Study. (2-6). Credit 4. I, Il 


Practical hand specimen determination of common minerals and rocks by 
means of their physical properties. Study of well cuttings and cores. This 
course should be taken simultaneousiy with Geology 201. A covfrse designed 
for petroleum engineers and not available to geology majors. Cannot be sub- 
stituted for Geology 203. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102; Mathematics 103 or 
the equivalent. 


209. Introduction to Field Work. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 


One-half day each week studying geologic processes. Scientific methods 
of field work are stressed. Should be taken concurrently with Geology 201 
and cannot be taken for credit after credit is received for Geology 210. 


210. Historical Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. II, S 


Principles of stratigraphy and paleontology, the physical and organic rec- 
ord of the earth’s history, hypotheses of the earth’s origin. Prerequisites: 
Chemistry 102; Engineering Drawing 106; Geology 201 and 203, or 201 and 
207, or 205 and approval of Head of Department; Mathematics 102, 108. 


299. Field Geology. Credit 2. Intersession 


Geological observations and mapping in an area exhibiting diversity of 
rock types, structures, and physiography. Prerequisites: Geology 201; ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


300. Field Geology. Credit 6. S 


Geologic mapping in selected areas in the Llano Uplift and the Marathon 
Basin. Written report. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 208; Geology 204, 
305, 306, 312. 


303. Petrography and Petrology. (2-3). Credit 3. I t 


Principles of optical mineralogy; identification of minerals in fragments 
and thin sections by use of the petrographic microscope; thin section study of 
igneous rocks, and their classification. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207; Geology 
204. 


304. Sedimentary Petrography. (2-3). Credit 3. II . 


Microscopic study of sedimentary and metamorphic rocks in thin sections; 
heavy mineral analysis; description, origin, and classification of sedimentary 
and metamorphic rocks. Prerequisite: Geology 303. 


305. Invertebrate Paleontology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

The morphology, classification, and geologic range of the principal inver- 
tebrate groups. Prerequisite: Geology 210. 
306. Stratigraphy. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Stratigraphic studies of the United States with emphasis on the Gulf 
Coastal Plain formations and their correlation by means of invertebrate fos- 
sils. Laboratory studies consist of stratigraphic principles and the changing 
faunas through geologic time. Prerequisite: Geology 305. 
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309. Agricultural Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

Erosion, transportation, and deposition by water, wind, and ice. Chemical 
and physical processes of development and destruction of soils. Origin, de- 
velopment, and interpretation of surface features of the earth. Elements of 
earth structure and geologic history. Earthquakes, volcanoes, and mountains. 
Laboratory work in determination of rockmaking minerals and common rocks 
and interpretation of topographic and geologic maps. 


312. Structural Geology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The interpretation of rock structures; their relation to stratigraphic, phys- 
iographic and economic problems. Prerequisites: Geology 201, 204 or 207, 
210. 


315. Principles of Sedimentation. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Factors of environment, production, transportation, and deposition of sed- 
iments; products resulting from the operation of sedimentary processes; struc- 
tures, textures, and colors of sediments. Laboratory work in collecting and 
sampling, mechanical analysis, methods of analyzing and presenting data. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 207; Geology 201, 208, 204, 210. 


320. Geology for Civil Engineers. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il 


Principles of dynamic and structural geology and study of common min- 
erals and rocks with their relationships and applications to construction, foun- 
dations, and excavation. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification in civil engi- 
neering. 


399. Field Geology of the Gulf Coast Tertiary. Credit 6. S 


Mapping, stratigraphy, and structure in the Tertiary of the Gulf Coast 
area. Given as a summer field camp. May be used to substitute for Geology 
433 and 4 hours of technical elective. Prerequisite: Geology 300. 


404. Geology of Petroleum. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Origin, migration, and accumulation of petroleum. Typical United States 
oil and gas fields. Laboratory work in subsurface geology. Prerequisites: 
Geology 300, 306, 312. 


406. Economic Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 


The application of principles of geology, chemistry, and physics to the 
formation of useful minerals and rocks and a general survey of such deposits. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 344; Geology 300, 306, 312. 


409. Geology of Non-Metallics Other than Petroleum. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


The mineralogy, stratigraphic, and structural relations, origin, geographic 
distribution, uses, and economics of non-metallic mineral deposits other than 
petroleum. Prerequisites: Chemistry 344; Geology 300, 306, 312. 


422. Natural Structural Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Building stones and stone products, with special emphasis on clays and 
clay products, their qualities, occurrences uses, and processes of fabrication 
and manufacture. For students registered in architecture or engineering. 
Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


423. Micropaleontology. (1-6). Credit 3. II t 
A systematic survey of the important groups of micro-fauna with partic- 

ular emphasis on their classification and use. Prerequisite: Geology 305. 

425. Subsurface Geology. (2-3). Credit 3. II T 


Study of well cuttings and cores; electrical, radioactive, drilling time, and 
caliper logs. Preparation of subsurface contour maps and cross sections. Pre- 
requisites: Geology 300, 404; approval of Head of Department. 


431. Geomorphology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Principles and fundamentals of geomorphology. Laboratory work in ad- 
vanced map interpretation. Prerequisites: Geology 300, 306, 312. 
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433. Field Geology. (0-6). Credit 2. II T 


Two full afternoons per week devoted to the acquirement of techniques 
of field geology in areas adjacent to the campus. Prerequisites: Geology 300, 
306. 


437. Cenozoic Micropaleontology. (1-6). Credit 3. I t 


Cenozoic micro-fauna of the Gulf Coast Province with emphasis on sub- 
surface correlation. Prerequisite: Geology 423. 


441. Advanced Engineering Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. I t 


A survey of those phases of mineralogy, petrology, historical geology, 
structural geology, and sedimentation that may be applied to engineering 
problems. Not available to geology or petroleum engineering majors. Prereq- 
uisites: Senior classification; approval of Head of Department. 


443. Paleontology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Advanced invertebrate paleontology — megafossils. Prerequisite: Geol- 
ogy 305. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


Review of current literature and technical developments. Discussion of 
certain legal aspects of the petroleum industry. Each student will make both 
oral and written reports. Prerequisites: Geology 300, 306, 312. 


482. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


Continuation of Geology 481. Each student will prepare more advanced 
reports. Prerequisites: Geology 300, 306, 312. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S 
Advanced problems in geology. 


FOR GRADUATES 


600. Earth Science for Secondary School Teachers. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


Survey of the fundamental principles of physical geology, geologic proc- 
esses, and earth history including the origin and nature of the solar system. 
Designed to aid secondary school instructors in presenting earth sciences. 
Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of Head of Department. 


609. Field Geology. Credit 2 to 6. I, II, S 

Systematic geologic surveying of selected areas. Prerequisite: Geology 
300. 
612. Structural Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

A detailed study of geologic structures and a consideration of theories 
regarding earth movements, with selected readings. Prerequisite: Geology 312. 
616. Micropaleontology. (1-6). Credit 3. I 

Study of microscopic fossils and their uses in correlation. Laboratory 
work in the examination of well samples. Prerequisite: Geology 4238. 
618. Sedimentation. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Investigation of processes of sedimentation with analytical laboratory 
work on sedimentary rocks. Seminar. Prerequisite: Geology 315. 


619. Petroleum Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 
A theoretical study of some of the problems in petroleum geology. Pre- 
requisite: Geology 404. 


620. Geology of Ground Water. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Principles of occurrence and movement of water beneath the earth’s sur- 
face, and the influence of various geologic situations upon its behavior. Fac- 
tors applying to estimates of supply. Engineering aspects of ground water. 
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622. Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Sources and depositional environment of sediments, character and relation 
of sedimentary strata, and the principles involved in delimiting, correlating, 
and naming stratigraphic units. 


625. Advanced Ground-Water Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Seminar course in the application of the principles of advanced geology 
to the development and use of ground water supplies. Prerequisites: Geology 
620 or the equivalent; approval of Head of Department. 


627. Continental Evolution Outside of North America. (2-0). 
Credit 2. II 
A reading and conference course on the available literature, dealing with 
the basic geology of areas outside of North America in which industries and 
governments are asking for the services of American geologists. Designed 
for students contemplating foreign service. Areas to be studied will be suited 
to individual needs. 


629. Structural Framework of North America. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Description of the important geologic structures of North America and of 
the development of regional structural features in geological times. Prereq- 
uisite: Graduate classification. 


631. Geology in Engineering Construction. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Geologic principles applied to the construction of highways, foundations, 
bridge abutments and piers, tunnels, dams, reservoirs, etc. Construction ma- 
terials. Test borings and their interpretation. Prerequisite: Geology 441. 


639. Paleozoic and Mesozoic Paleontology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of the important faunas of these eras. Prerequisites: Graduate 
classification; approval of Head of Department. 


640. Cenozoic Paleontology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Study of the important faunas of this era with emphasis on the mega- 
fossils of the Gulf Coast. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of 
Head of Department. 


643. Paleozoic Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Stratigraphy of the Paleozoic System with particular emphasis on the 
Paleozoic of West Texas and Oklahoma. Prerequisites: Graduate classifica- 
tion; approval of Head of Department. 


644. Mesozoic Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Study of the stratigraphy of the Mesozoic System. Prerequisites: Grad- 
uate classification; approval of Head of Department. 


645. Cenozoic Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Study of the Cenozoic System. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; 
approval of Head of Department. 


646. Gulf Coast Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Detailed study of the Mesozoic and Cenozoic Systems of the Gulf Em- 
bayment. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of Head of De- 
partment. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course to enable graduate students with a major or minor in geology 
to undertake and complete with credit limited investigations which do not fall 
within their thesis or dissertation research and are not covered in the estab- 
lished curricula. Geological problems in engineering are included. Prereq- 
uisites: Graduate classification; approval of Head of Department. 
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691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Original research on problems in various phases of geology. Research 
for thesis or dissertation. 


GEOPHYSICS 


435. Principles of Geophysical Exploration. (3-3). Credit 4. I T 


Principles of the different methods used in geophysical exploration with 
emphasis on the interpretation of geophysical data and physical properties of 
rocks. Prerequisites: Geology 312; Mathematics 210; Physics 219; approval 
of Head of Department for majors in other departments. 


436. Seismic Exploration. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Study of seismic investigations with artificial sources, including field 
procedures, instrumentation, and interpretation of data. Prerequisite: Geo- 
physics 435. 


446. Physics of the Earth. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the earth’s elastic and inelastic behavior, its gravitational, 
magnetic, electrical and thermal fields, the effect of forces acting within the 
earth, and implications of these factors during geologic time. Prerequisites: 
Geology 312; Mathematics 210; Physics 219; approval of Head of Department 
for majors in other departments. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, IL, S 
Advanced problems in geophysics. 


FOR GRADUATES 


651. Theoretical Seismology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Mathematical development of elasticity theory and stress waves in boun- 
ded and unbounded solid media. Prerequisites: Geophysics 485 or registra- 
tion therein; Mathematics 308 or registration therein. 


653. Gravity and Magnetic Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Study of the earth’s gravity and magnetic fields; the role of gravity in 
geodesy; methods, instruments, and interpretation of data in gravity and 
magnetic methods of exploration. Prerequisites: Geophysics 435; Mathe- 
matics 308 or registration therein. 


655. Electrical and Radioactivity Methods. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Study of procedures, instruments, and interpretation of data obtained 
from electrical, electromagnetic, and radioactivity methods of exploration. 
Minor emphasis is on geothermal and geochemical methods. Prerequisites: 
Geophysics 435; Mathematics 308 or registration therein. 


657. Earthquake Seismology. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Study of earthquakes, their causes, effects, method of location, determi- 
nation of wave paths, interpretation of deep structures; and instruments used 
for recording. Prerequisites: Geophysics 435, 651 or registration therein. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course to enable graduate students with a major or minor in geophy- 
sics to undertake and complete with credit limited investigations which do 
not fall within their thesis or dissertation research and are not covered in the 
established curricula. Geophysical problems in engineering are included. Pre- 
requisites: Graduate classification; approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Original research on problems in various phases of geophysics. Research 
for thesis or dissertation. 
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Department of Health and Physical Education 


Professor C. E. Tishler, 
Professors A. D. Adamson, W. M. Dowell, C. W. Landiss, H. B. Segrest; 
Associate Professors P. M. Andrews, Emil Mamaliga, N. A. Ponthieux; Assist- 
ant Professors R. C. Bell, L. A. Harrison, Jr., L. L. Palmer; Instructors J. W. 
Amann, H. H. Walton, R. K. Wieder 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


216. First Aid.” (043)... Credit L.. 1, If Ss 


Prepares students for Red Cross Standard, Advanced, and Instructor’s 
First Aid certificates. 


218. Athletic Injuries. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


A study of the conditioning and training of the individual and team; care 
and prevention of injuries. Prerequisites: Biology 219; Health Education 216. 


415. Secondary School Health Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S ‘3 


A study of health problems; needs of the individual; cooperation of home 
and community; resources for health in community, state, and nation; tech- 
niques of evaluation. Prerequisites: Biology 225; approval of instructor. 


421. Elementary School Health Education. (3-0). Credit 3. II E 


A study of modern trends and methods in the elementary school health 
program; survey of materials and agencies and their value to an adequate 
health program. Prerequisites: Biology 225; approval of instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


631. Community and Public Health. (3-0). Credit 3. §S 


A study of community health problems and of public health measures to 
solve them. Typical organizations and specific functions of state and local 
health departments; relationship of local health department to state and fed- 
eral health agencies and programs. Prerequisite: Health Education 415 or 
421. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 2 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Physical Education 101, 102, 201, and 202 are required in all curricula. 
Those students who are unable to pass a prescribed swimming test will be 
required to register for elementary swimming instruction, and students who 
are unable to pass a physical fitness test will be required to register for gen- 
eral conditioning activities. All others may elect to register for one of the 
following activities: Badminton, bowling, boxing, conditioning, diving, fenc- 
ing, golf, gymnastics, handball, life saving, swimming, tennis, volleyball, wa- 
ter polo, weight training, or wrestling. The purpose of these courses is to 
teach the student through instruction and practice the fundamental knowl- 
edge and skills of at least two activities in which he will be able to partici- 
pate in adult life. No student will be permitted to repeat an activity unless 
he has failed it. . 


Students may elect Physical Education 301, 302 for credit of one hour 
each after having completed the required courses. 


101. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No credit. I, II 
102. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No credit. I, II 


151. Sports in American Culture. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the history and evolution of sports; the role and cultural im- 
plications of sports in American democracy; the Olympic games; sports and 
their function in American schools and colleges. 
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201. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No credit. I, II 
202. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No credit. I, II 


210. Life Saving and Pool Management. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Designed to qualify students for Red Cross Senior Life Saving and In- 
structor’s certificates; includes a study of sanitary codes and pool sanitation, 
problems of pool and waterfront management; selection of personnel. Pre- 
requisite: Advanced swimming. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 


211. Physical Education Activities. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


A basic course designed to provide instruction and development of skill 
in physical education activities. 


213. Introduction to Health and Physical Education. (3-0). Credit 3. 
I, Il 


The approach, fundamental principles and application of principles; defi- 
nition, traditions, developments, psychology, aims, objectives, and results of 
physical education; building a program of health and physical education. Pre- 
requisites: Sophomore classification; approval of instructor. 


221. Safety Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the general program of safety education; accidents, preven- 
tive measures, traffic safety, safety at home, school, and work; visual aids, 
safety projects, special programs; utilization of agencies outside of school. 


226. Introduction to Recreation. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the nature, extent, significance, and history of recreation; 
leadership personnel, its function, training, and selection; planning recreation 
areas and facilities; program planning and activity organization. 


251. Coaching of Basketball. (1-3). Credit 2. I 
Theory and practice of coaching fundamentals in basketball. 


253. Coaching of Baseball. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Teaching of individual techniques; position play; training; team offensive 
and defensive strategy. Prerequisites: Junior classification; approval of in- 
structor. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


255. Coaching of Track. (1-3). Credit 2. I 
Theory and practice of coaching fundamentals in track and field events. 


301. Physical Education. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 

This course may be elected by students having completed the two re- 
quired years of physical education. It is designed to give students an oppor- 
tunity to improve skill in carry-over sports. 


302. Physical Education. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 

This course may be elected by students having completed the two re- 
quired years of physical education. It is designed to give students an oppor- 
tunity to improve skill in carry-over sports. 


315. Elementary School Physical Education. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Organization of physical activities in public schools; methods in teaching 
games used in public school programs. Prerequisites: Junior classification; 
approval of instructor. 


316. Secondary School Physical Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Class organization, control, and management; methods of presenting sub- 
ject matter; special methods in activities. Prerequisites: Junior classifica- 
tion; approval of instructor. 
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317. Coaching of Football. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Teaching of fundamentals; individual techniques; training; offensive and 
defensive strategy; officiating. 


321. Coaching of Tennis. (1-3). Credit 2. I 

Analysis, theory and practice of tennis strokes; strategy; methods of 
coaching; organizing and conducting tournaments. Prerequisites: Junior class- 
ification; approval of the instructor. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


325. Outdoor Activities. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

A course designed to acquaint the student with the function of the camp 
and outdoor activities as educational agencies through the medium of practi- 
cal projects and activity, organization, problems, and modern programs in the 
various areas. 


423. Administration of Health and Physical Education. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I, S T 
Administrative problems involved in the coordination of the health, phy- 
sical education, intramural, and athletic areas in a comprehensive program of 
physical education. Prerequisites: Biology 225; Health Education 415; Phy- 
sical Education 213. 


425. Tests and Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 5 


Use, interpretation, evaluation, and administration of existing tests in 
health and physical education; application of elementary statistical proced- 
ures. Prerequisites: Health Education 415; senior classification. 


427. Remedial Exercises. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Elementary techniques in diagnosing functional and structural defects; 
procedures of individual exercise with emphasis on preventive and remedial 
measures. Prerequisites: Biology 219, 220; approval of instructor. 


450. Directed Teaching. (2-12). Credit 6. I, II 


Construction of lesson plans, observation and supervised practice teach- 
ing in public schools. Prerequisites: Physical Education 316; senior classifi- 
cation. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


General discussion of professional ethics and current problems relating to 
health, physical education, and athletics. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Survey of Research. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


A study of published reports and research in the field of health and phy- 
sical education. Prerequisite: Education 426 or Physical Education 425. | 


603. Coaching and Officiating. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Advanced coaching and officiating techniques in football, basketball, track, 
and baseball. Prerequisites: Teaching and coaching experience. 


610. Administration of Interschool Athletics. (2-0). Credit 2. S 


This course is designed for school superintendents, principals, and ath- 
letic directors. A study of the University Interscholastic League rules and 
regulations and the various problems confronting the school administrator in 
administration of the interschool athletic program. Prerequisites: Eighteen 
hours of education and physical education; graduate classification. 
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614. Philosophy and Principles. (3-0) Credit 3. S 


Divergent origins, leaders, conditions, and forces affecting the develop- 
ment of health and physical education. Critical analysis of objectives. Prin- 
ciples of education, psychology, and physiology, and their implications in 
health and physical education. Prerequisite: General prerequisite for minor. 
(Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


622. Supervision of Health and Physical Education. (3-0). 
Credit 3. S 


Methods and policies of the school supervisor; conferences, planning and 
presenting the program, evaluating results, improving teachers-in-service. 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 428. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


636. Advanced Tests and Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Critical study of tests and measurements available; methods of con- 
structing and evaluating new tests and measurements. Prerequisite: Phy- 
sical Education 425. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II, S 


General discussions of laws, legislative certification, professional ethics, 
and other current problems relating to health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of education and physical education; 
graduate classification. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 


Directed study of selected problems of health, physical education, and 
recreation not related to a thesis. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; ap- 
proval of the instructor. 


Department of History and Government 


Professor J. M. Nance, 
Professors J. H. Bass, J. H. Hill, A. B. Nelson; Associate Professors W. E. 
Benton, T. L. Miller, P. J. Woods; Assistant Professors G. E. Bayliss, J. T. 
Duncan, C. H. Hall, R. L. Harris, H. H. Lang, J. C. Roberts, Jr., G. M. Rodg- 
ers, L. C. Taylor; Instructors A. C. Ashcraft, W. S. Chumlea, J. W. Emerson, 
C. E. Frazier, Jr., S. I. Roberts, C. E. Wynes 


GOVERNMENT 


305. Government of the United States and Texas. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The organization, functions, and nature of the national government; the 
rights and privileges of citizenship; the immigration and naturalization laws, 
all as closely related to the constitution as possible, are treated first. A sim- 
ilar treatment is then applied to the government of Texas. Open only to mili- 
tary juniors and seniors in agricultural education and industrial education. 


306. American National Government. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The organization, functions, and nature of the national government; the 
rights, privileges, and obligations of citizenship; immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, all as closely related to the constitution of the United States as 
possible. 


307. State and Local Government. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The nature, organization, and general principles of local government in 
the United States with especial attention to these forms of government in 
Texas. Prerequisite: Government 306 or its equivalent. Required as condi- 
tion to degree of all students who have not had at least three semester hours 
credit in military training before graduation. 
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308. United States Constitutional Development. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A study of leading decisions of the Supreme Court. The various trends 
in our constitutional growth since 1789 are treated, as well as the expansion 
through judicial interpretation of the powers delegated to the national govern- 
ment. Some attention is given to legal terminology and to the composition 
and functioning of the national judiciary. Required of all pre-law students 
in three-year pre-law program. Prerequisites: Government 306; History 105. 


310. Comparative Government. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A survey of major European governments. Stress will be placed upon 
the parliamentary democracies of Great Britain, France, West Germany, and 
Italy. The dictatorships of the U.S.S.R. and Spain will also be considered. 
Governmental background, structure, and operation will receive attention. 
Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


315. American Political Parties. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

A study of the organization, history, and functions of political parties, 
and the place they occupy in the operation ot national, state, and local gov- 
ernments in the United States. Attention is concentrated on the two major 
political parties, but some attention is given third party movements. Prereq- 
uisite: Junior classification. 


320. Elements of Political Thought. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A study of ancient, medieval, and modern concepts of government as de- 
veloped by the principal contemporary political writers, and as reflected in 
political institutions. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


HISTORY 
105. History of the United States. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 
English colonization; the Revolution; adoption of the constitution; growth 
of nationalism; cotton and the slavery problem; war for Southern independ- 
ence. 


106. History of the United States... (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Reconstruction; new social and industrial problems; rise of the progres- 
sive movement; United States emergence as a world power; World War I; 
reaction and the New Deal; World War II; contemporary America. 


213. History of England. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

British, Saxon, and Norman origins; national development; struggles be- 
tween church and state; crown and nobles; nobles and commons; development 
of parliament. Required in three-year pre-law program. 


214. History of England. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Agrarian and Industrial Revolutions; relations with Ireland; evolution of 
democracy; struggles with France and Napoleon; social legislation in the 
twentieth century; growth of the Empire until World War II. Required in 
three-year pre-law program. 


217. Development of Europe. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

The history of western Europe in the Middle Ages. A survey of the de- 
velopment of European civilization from the decline of the Roman Empire to 
the Renaissance. The course is designed to give the student historical per- 
spective as well as a basic historical knowledge of the period. Major topics 
include the Graeco-Roman heritage, the barbarian migrations, the growth and 
development of the church, the rise of capitalism, medieval society, and the 
origin of nationalism in Europe. Required of majors in history. 


218. Development of Europe. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

The history of western Europe from the Renaissance to the present. A 
survey of modern European civilization, dealing especially with the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation, the Age of Reason and the French Revolution, the 
Napoleonic wars, the growth of nationalism and democracy in the nineteenth 
century, the causes and consequences of the two world wars and the rise of 
dictatorship. Required of majors in history. 
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313. The Latin-American Nations to 1820. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


The period when the Americas south of the United States belonged to 
Spain and Portugal; discovery, colonial system; social and economic aspects; 
the wars of independence to the founding of the republics. 


314. The Latin-American Republics, 1820 to the Present. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II t 


_ The twenty Latin-American republics since 1820; independence and the 
dictators; rise of the ABC states; Latin-American civilization after a century 
of independence; relations with Europe and with the United States in Pan- 
American movement; participation in world affairs. 


315. The United States, 1901 to the Present. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S ft 


A study of United States history during the twentieth century. Empha- 
Sis is placed primarily on the development and application of progressive 
principles from the “square deal” of the first Roosevelt to include the sub- 
sequent “new deal’ and “fair deal” of the Roosevelt and Truman administra- 
tions; secondary emphasis is on the international relations of the United 
States as the nation became a world power, moved from isolation to leader- 
ship and back, followed by the development of the “good neighbor” policy to- 
ward Latin-America and our participation in World War II. The United 
Nations and problems. 


318. International Developments since 1918. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S iv 


A general survey of world politics since the close of World War I. Par- 
ticular attention will be given to the problems and ideologies of the great 
powers of Europe and to those factors and conditions which explain present 
political tendencies and policies. Due consideration will also be given to co- 
lonial problems in Asia and Africa, the Sino-Japanese question, and the clash 
of United States-Japanese policies. World War II; the conflict of ideologies. 


325. Trends in American History. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The sources and development of leading American institutions constitut- 
ing representative democracy, their influence upon our nation’s development 
and upon the twentieth century world. Course stresses the institutional rather 
than the chronological and political aspects of the United States, endeavoring 
to present what has been well styled “The Epic of America”. Students who 
have credit for History 105 or 106 may not receive credit for History 325. 


326. History of Texas. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A history of Texas from the Spanish period to the present day. Stress 
will be placed upon the period of Anglo-Saxon settlement, the revolution, the 
republic, and the development of the modern state. 


331. Medieval Civilization. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


History of medieval thought ranging from the influence of Plato and 
Aristotle to the age of Erasmus and Machiavelli. The course outlines the in- 
tellectual history of the Middle Ages and includes in broad outline the inter- 
ests of man in philosophy, science, education, law, and religion. 


332. Renaissance and Reformation. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries with emphasis upon the 
intellectual history of the era. Political ideas, art, and humanism of the Ren- 
aissance are stressed. The doctrinal controversy and the beliefs of Luther, 
Calvin, and Zwingli are emphasized in the Reformation. 


411. The Old South. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S tT 


A history of the antebellum South. Emphasis will be placed on the fol- 
lowing topics: physical bases of Southern regionalism; Southern alignments 
on national issues; the slavery-plantation economy and society of the Old 
South; secession and formation of the Confederacy. 
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415. The Institutional Background of Texas, 1519-1845. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I, S t 
A study of the history of Texas from the Spanish period to annexation 
to the United States. Particular stress is placed upon the Spanish legal and 
administrative system. The Mexican administrative system, the establishment 
of Anglo-Americans in Texas, the revolution, the republic, and the fight for 
annexation. In each of these topics emphasis is placed upon principles and 
developments of this period which are reflected in the state’s present-day 
society. 


416. Texas Since 1845. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S t 


A history of Texas since annexation. Careful attention is given to social, 
cultural, economic, and political developments, and to the place of Texas in 
national affairs. 


422. International Rivalry in the Gulf-Caribbean Area, 1840 to the Present. 
(3-0). Credit 3. I 


Background of Spanish colonial policy, with British, French, and Dutch 
intrusion; conflict of interests; influence of islands on mainland settlement. 
Early United States interest; Monroe Doctrine and its extension; vital treaties 
with Colombia and Great Britain. European interests in the islands, Central 
America, Mexico, and Venezuela. Later policies of the United States, rise of 
Pan-Americanism and Pan-Hispanism. First reciprocal trade treaties and 
rise of United States imperialism. Policy of “the good neighbor” under Wil- 
son and Roosevelt. Recent progress of Pan-Americanism toward western 
hemisphere solidarity. 


423. American Foreign Relations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S ft 


The history of the United States foreign relations and development of 
our leading foreign policies to 1868. The Revolution and alliance with France; 
the development of isolation and neutrality; neutral rights and the War of 
1812; nationalism and the Monroe Doctrine; Manifest Destiny and its conse- 
quences; diplomacy of the Civil War; the Monroe Doctrine applied to France 
in Mexico; the “Alabama” claims arbitration. 


424. American Foreign Relations. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S a 


The history of the United States foreign relations and development of 
our leading foreign policies, 1875 to the present; America becomes a world 
power; imperialism; World War I and the failure of neutrality; the League 
of Nations and its desertion; Pan-Americanism; failure of disarmament and 
rise of aggression; neutrality fails again; World War II; United Nations and 
problems. 


425. United States Policy in the Far East, 1841 to the Present. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I 


An examination of the principles and policy of the United States in its 
political and economic contacts with China and Japan during the century just 
ended. The origin and development of initial contacts; imperialism and the 
“Open Door’; Japanese opportunistic aggression; the treaty status of the 
Pee: the attitude of the Philippines; Axis policy in the Orient; post-war 
policy. 


FOR GRADUATES 


607. The United States, 1763-1800. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the causes of the American Revolution, the Revolution, the 
Articles of Confederation, and final union under the Constitution. Careful 
attention will be given economic and social developments as well as political 
developments. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of history and government; 
graduate classification. 
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610. The Trans-Mississippi West. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the West in American history. The course will emphasize 
political, economic, social, and cultural influences of the frontier. Extensive 
reading will be required. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of history and gov- 
ernment; graduate classification. 


612. The French Revolution and Napoleon. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Detailed consideration of the decline of the ancient regime, the influence 
of the Encyclopedists, the causes and course of events during the revolution, 
and a study of the Napoleonic Era. Critical evaluation of the source material 
as well as interpretation of the historical importance of the period is stressed. 
Paes Kighteen hours of history and government; graduate classi- 
ication. 


615. Growth of Spanish Institutions in America, 1492-1857. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I 


A study of the growth of political, economic, religious, military, and re- 
lated institutions, both in theory and in practice, as proposed, developed, and 
applied in the Spanish-American colonies and nations, 1492-1857. Prerequi- 
sites: Eighteen hours of history and government; graduate classification 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 


Individual instruction in selected fields of history. The course will stress 
reports and wide reading in the field selected. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours 
of history and government; graduate classification. 


Department of Horticulture 


Professor G. W. Adriance, 
Professor F. R. Brison; Associate Professor H. C. Mohr; Assistant Professors 
E. E. Burns, J. B. Storey 


201. General Horticulture. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A survey of the general field of horticulture; the growth and fruiting 
habits of horticultural plants; a study of the principles and practices of prop- 
agation, including seedage, cuttage, graftage, and special methods; a study 
of the planting, care, culture, harvesting, handling, and utilization of fruit 
and vegetable crops. Prerequisite: Biology 101.. 


311. Processing Horticultural Crops. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A study of the principles and practices of canning, quick freezing, dehy- 
dration, pickling, and juice manufacture of fruits and vegetables. Funda- 
mental concepts of the various techniques of preparation, processing, pack- 
aging, and use of additives will be given. Field trips to commercial process- 
ing plants will be made. 


319. Orchard Management. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Study of orchard practices including soils and sites, planting, cultivation, 
pruning, spraying, harvesting, temperature relations, water relations, and se- 
lection of varieties. Prerequisite: Horticulture 201. 


322. Vegetable Crops Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The principles of vegetable crop production will be covered. The factors 
of climate, soil, crop rotation, variety, plant growing, transplanting, planting, 
irrigation and drainage, weed control, insect and disease control, harvesting, 
marketing, storage, and special cultural practices will be considered. All of 
the major vegetable crops will be discussed with reference to these factors. 
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418. Nut Culture. (1-3). Credit 2. II + 


Importance of nut crops, emphasis on pecan; problems of developing and 
maintaining pecan groves; developing native trees; study of varieties, fruit 
setting, soils, fertilizers, propagation methods, harvesting, handling, shelling, 
storage, and marketing the crop. Practice: Budding and grafting nursery 
stock, topworking native trees, storage and handling of budwood, examination 
of soils, spray application, visits to shelling plants. 


422. Citrus and Subtropical Fruits. (2-2). Credit 3. I ‘y 


A study of subtropical fruits, with attention to citrus fruits, figs, olives, 
avocados, and dates. Practice: Study of varieties of subtropical fruits and 
their products; propagation and care of the various subtropical fruits. Pre- 
requisite: Agronomy 3801 or Plant Physiology and Pathology 313. 


426. Commercial Propagation. (2-2). Credit 3. II + 


A study of principles and practices followed in the propagation of fruit 
trees. The course includes a study of graft union, congeniality between stocks 
and scions, adaptation of stocks to environment, and commercial propagation 
practices for important fruits. Practice includes special treatments for seeds, 
budding, grafting, and transplanting for important fruits. 


434. Grading and Packing Vegetables. (2-2). Credit 3. I + 


A consideration of the factors of good quality in market vegetables. 
Standard grades and packages. Shipping methods. The relation of produc- 
tion methods to quality. Transit losses. The methods of marketing open to 
the producer. Recent trends in marketing and packaging. 


444. Laboratory Examination of Processed Food. (1-3). Credit 2. II 
Practice and theory in chemical, physical, microscopic, and microbiological 

methods of food analysis and interpretation of results. Federal and State 

regulations will be considered. Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II r 


Review of current experimental work in the field of horticulture, pre- 
sented by staff members, graduate and senior students. Required of all grad- 
uate and senior students in horticulture. 


485. Problems in Horticulture. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 


Special problems in fruit and vegetable crop production and processing. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification or approval of Head of Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Environmental Relations of Fruit Plants. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Water, soil, and temperature relations of fruit plants, and their modifi- 
cation by management practices will receive primary consideration. Specific 
problems of management will be studied under field conditions. 


602. Factors Influencing Fruit Production. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Responses of the principal fruit plants to pruning, differentiation of fruit 
buds, and internal and external factors influencing fruit setting will be con- 
sidered in detail. Field studies of important problems will receive consider- 
able attention. 


603. Structure of Vegetable Plants. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A consideration of the morphological and anatomical features of import- 
ant families of vegetable plants and the relation of these features to growing 
practices and progressive improvement of the various plants. Prerequisite: 
Biology 619 or 623. 
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604. Physiology of Vegetable Plants. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


The topics of thermoperiodism, photoperiodism, nutrient deficiencies, wa- 
ter relations, temperature relations, fruit setting, growth, and seed germina- 
tion will be taken up for each of the major vegetable crops. The recent de- 
velopments in the use of hormones and selective herbicides in vegetable pro- 
duction will be discussed. Prerequisites: Horticulture 322; Plant Physiology 
and Pathology 314. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

A comprehensive review of fundamental principles in research and meth- 
ods employed in research. Practice in the various techniques which may be 
used in different investigations of horticultural problems. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research in horticultural problems for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Industrial Education 


Professor C. H. Groneman; 
Associate Professors L. B. Hardeman, L. V. Hawkins; Assistant Professors 
J. L. Boone, Jr., F. D. Nixson, Jr., L. V. Patterson; Instructor C. A. Bertrand 


105. Woodcraft. (1-5). Credit 3. I, II 


A comprehensive study of woods, wood products, and wood industries; in- 
cluding growth and botanical structure, production and uses, design, construc- 
tion, and finishing. 


106. Sheet Metal. (1-5). Credit 3. Il 


A study of industrial practices in developing, laying-out, and fabricating 
sheet metal products. Problems involving parallel-line, radial-line, and trian- 
gulation will be provided. 


107. Industrial Materials and Manufacturing Processes. (2-3). 
Credit 3. I, II 


A study including the processing of woods, metals, fuels, ceramics, and 
plastics; the fabrication of products from these materials; concepts of accept- 
ed manufacturing processes. Laboratory work will consist of problems in- 
volving experimentation. 


204. Development and Practice in Industrial Education. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II 


The history and development of industrial education, its meaning and ob- 
jectives, and present practices in schools and industry. 


205. Ornamental Iron. (1-5). Credit 3. I 


A study of metals and metal products; including the alloying and proper 
use of iron, steel, aluminum, copper, brass, and bronze. Problems involving 
casting, spinning, machining, forging, welding, tubular construction, and elec- 
troplating are required. 


301. Methods of Teaching and Class Management. (2-0) or (3-0). 
Credit 2 or 3. I 


An introduction to the fundamentals of teaching as applied to industrial 
subjects; the management of the class, equipment, and supplies. 


304. Applied Industrial Electricity. (2-3). Credit 3. I, I 


A theoretical and practical study of electrical circuits, motors, generators, 
transformers, lighting, controls, and instruments. Laboratory experiences 
consist of experiments and projects in circuits and machines. Prerequisite: 
Physics 202. 
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308. A Study of Modern Industries. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The political, historical, and geographical factors which have a direct in- 
fluence upon the development and distribution of industries. Specific studies 
of individual industries are made, such as iron and steel, paper, automobiles, 
petroleum, cement, leather, plastics, and textiles. Essential features of these 
industries are considered: location, machinery, power, raw material, market, 
labor. 


310. Course Making. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Methods of outlining courses of study to meet the needs of the different 
types of classes. Each student will make a complete course for some particu- 
lar subject. 


323. Methods of Teaching Mechanical Drawing. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


The student should have completed courses equivalent to Engineering 
Drawing 105, 106 before attempting this work. Analysis of problems and the 
selection of instructional material and methods of presentation for general 
drafting. 


326. General Metalwork. (1-5). Credit 3. I, Il 


The designing and construction of power machinery including the devel- 
opment of plans for procedure, jigs, and fixtures. A study is made of ma- 
terials and industrial processes and procedures of the foundry, welding, and 
machine shop. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 202, 310. 


327. Industrial Arts Handcraft. (1-5). Credit 3. I 


Development and preparation of instructional materials; designing and 
building of teaching type projects and problems in plastics, leather, bookbind- 
ing, and other related handcraft activities. Prerequisite: Nine hours of shop 
courses. 


328. Industrial Accident Prevention. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Analysis of fundamentals of accident prevention and their application to 
industrial supervision and management. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


332. Plastics and Ceramics. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Sources, manufacture, supply, and uses of plastics and ceramic materials; 
designs appropriate for plastics projects; essential processes in fabrication of 
plastics and ceramic objects. 


334. Upholstery. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Instruction in the essentials of upholstery processes, including the con- 
struction of frames and foundations with and without springs. Prerequisite: 
Industrial Education 105. 


336. Design in the Arts and Crafts. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Analysis and solution of design problems applicable to the arts and 
crafts. Experiences are provided for the designing of industrial products re- 
lated to industrial arts through the use of common presentation media, pro- 
portion, balance, and harmony. Prerequisites: Engineering Drawing 105, 127; 
Industrial Education 105; Mechanical Engineering 106, 201, 202, 309. 


404. Visual Aids for Industrial Subjects. (1-2). Credit 2. I T 


This course is designed to develop an understanding of, need for, con- 
struction of, and use of visual aids for instruction in industrial subjects. Stu- 
dent activity consists of determining values of color in aids, use of projection 
equipment, mock-ups, posters, and blackboard illustrations. 


406. Vocational Guidance. (2-0). Credit 2. I + 


A study of the instruments and techniques of vocational guidance, its re- 
lation to education and industry, its meaning and purpose, and the analysis 
of methods of investigation and guidance procedures. 
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409. Methods of Introducing Industrial Organization and Management into 
Industrial Schools. (2-0). Credit 2. S 


The management of modern industrial enterprises and the possible adap- 
tation to industrial schools. 


419. Laboratory of Industries Methods. (1-3). Credit 2. II a3 


The student will make a study of the units of industries as generally rec- 
ommended for public school industrial arts and will select, plan, and design 
problems and projects to meet these requirements. 


420. Follow-Up, Visitations, and Coordination in Part-Time Schools. (2-0). 
Credit 2. S - 


Selecting occupations suitable for young people to learn, placing students 
in suitable employment on a part-time basis, and coordinating their school 
duties with their work activities. 


423. Analysis Procedure. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II + 


Analysis is made of occupations to obtain content for instructional infor- 
mation. Jobs and operations are studied to determine the order and content 
of operation, job description, job evaluation, and job safety. 


424. Organization of Instructional Material. (1-2). Credit 2. S t 


A study will be made of published material available in the student’s oc- 
cupational field. Those parts found suitable for vocational classes will be in- 
dexed and organized for class use. Types of instruction sheets found neces- 
sary for efficient teaching will be written. 


427. Driver Education. (1-6). Credit 3. I, II 


A study and the application of state and federal regulations and policies 
governing the efficient and safe operation of automotive vehicles in traffic. 


429. Foremanship and Supervision. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Positions of supervisory responsibility in an industrial organization, re- 
lation of supervisor to the supervised and supervisors; and procedures for 
meeting the responsibilities of the positions. Prerequisite: Senior classifi- 
cation. 


438. Industrial Safety. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Industrial Education 328.. This course will include analy- 
sis of various types of accident prevention; organizations and programs in in- 
dustry including detail study of typical safety departments; control of envi- 
ronmental hazards including inspections, investigations, mechanical guarding, 
maintenance, and the application of safety engineering principles in design 
and specifications. Prerequisites: Industrial Education 328; Industrial Engi- 
neering 302; and either Industrial Education 429 or Industrial Engineering 
401 or registration therein. 


442. Supervised Teaching in Industrial Arts. (2-12). Credit 6. II 


Observation of, and participation in, the activities of a typical industrial 
arts classroom. The student will prepare lesson plans and present demonstra- 
tions to pupils in industrial arts in the public schools of Bryan and College 
Station. Prerequisites: Industrial Education 204, 301; senior classification. 


444, Industrial Distribution. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A seminar approach to the study of the problems of industrial distribu- 
tion with the assistance of representatives from the Southern Association of 
Distributors. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


447. Electricity and Electronics. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A continuation of Industrial Education 304. Laboratory experiences in 
the construction and operation of electronic devices, including power supplies, 
receivers, amplifiers, and electronic controls. Prerequisites: Industrial Edu- 
eation 304; Physics 202. 
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481. Seminar in Industrial Education. (1-0). Credit I. I, H 

General discussion of laws, legisiation, certification, professional ethics, 
and other current problems relating to industrial and teaching fields. Pre- 
requisite: Senior classification. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601. History of Industrial Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 
A study of leaders, movements, and agencies with special emphasis on 


the economic, social, and philosophical factors which have contributed to the 
development of industrial education in the United States. 


602. Industrial Arts Administration and Supervision. (2-0). Credit 2. 
AL 
Problems of the local director or supervisor of industrial arts. 


603. Administration and Supervision of Vocational Industrial Education. 
(2-0). > Credit Zi ikes 
Problems of the local director or supervisor of vocational industrial edu- 
cation. 


604. Industrial Programs for Junior Colleges and Technical Schools. (2-0). 
Credit 2. I, II, S 


A study of the kinds, purpose, size, accreditation, growth, and teaching 
problems in the junior colleges, technical institutes, and adult schools, with 
particular emphasis on organization and presentation of industrial subject 
material in these schools. 


605. Problems in Industrial Safety. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Basic reasons for accidents; prevention of industrial accidents; qualifica- 
tions and duties of safety consultants; methods of making investigations; 
making investigations and how to prepare safety reports. 


606. Organization of Industrial Arts Department. (2-0). Credit 2. 
I, II, S 
Problems in determining the type and size of industrial arts programs 
for the various types and sizes of schools with plans for the organization of 
each. 


609. Methods of Teaching High School Drawing. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A survey of the field of drawing. The designing and organizing of prob- 
lems and teaching devices. 


614. Guidance Seminar. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


The organization of occupational information; educational and vocational 
guidance; counseling case problems. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 406 
or equivalent. 


616. Methods of Teaching Industrial Arts in Secondary Schools. (2-0). 
Credit 2. I, II, S 


Selecting and organizing instructional material for problems in a partic- 
ular arts activity. 


618. Tests ee Measurements in Industrial Education. (2-0). Credit 2. 
| at 8 
A study of testing and measuring devices and their application to indus- 
trial education subjects. 


619. Rete Subjects in Part-Time Cooperative Programs. (2-0). Credit 2. 
» i, 
The organization and presentation of content material necessary in part- 


time cooperative programs, and the direction of the study of the students en- 
gaged in such programs. 
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621. Philosophy of Vocational Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


The basic principles involved in the development and operation of indus- 
trial education programs under the State and Federal vocational laws. 


622. Philosophy of Industrial Arts Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


The principles involved in the development and operation of industrial 
arts courses and their purpose and function in the field of general education. 


623. Vocational Guidance Procedures. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A workshop approach to the study of vocational guidance, programs, re- 
lationships, group techniques, and methodology of the clinical approach. 


626. Classroom Management and Shop Organization. (2-0). Credit 2. 
Test; 

The organization of routine procedures to facilitate teaching; setting up 
roll-checking devices, issuing procedures for tools and materials, keeping ma- 
terial inventory, using assignment charts and progress charts, using student 
leadership in routine non-teaching class and shop routine, and keeping records. 


627. Teacher Training for Local Supervisors of Trade and Industrial Classes. 
(2-0). Credit 2. I, II, 

A course for local supervisors of industrial education programs or indivi- 
duals responsible for conducting teacher training and upgrading programs on 
the local level. Methods for organizing and conducting teacher improvement 
programs, preparation and correlation of instructional material. 


628. Organization of Vocational Industrial Schools and Classes. (2-0). 
Credit 2. I, II, S 
Methods of making surveys, determining possible vocational education 
programs to meet the needs of different types of communities and the proper 
organization for these classes under the State plan for vocational education. 


630. Auto Mechanics. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing 
of laboratory problems pertaining to the economic selection, operation, and 
maintenance of the automobile. 


631. Electricity. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing of 
laboratory problems pertaining to practical theories and their application to 
electrical units within a high school program. 


632. Cabinet Making. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing of 
laboratory problems pertaining to modern methods of kiln drying, veneer con- 
struction, upholstery, and fabrication within the furniture industry. 


633. Machine Shop. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing of 
laboratory problems pertaining to modern practices and problems in the teach- 
ing of advanced machine shop. 


634. Ornamental Metal Work. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing of 
laboratory problems pertaining to mild steel and tubular metal. 


681. Seminar. OF 0). Credit 1. I, II, 8S 

General discussions of laws, legislation, aertiniéetion professional ethics, 
and other current problems relating to the industrial education teaching pro- 
fession. 
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685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course designed to enable graduate majors to undertake and complete 
with credit limited investigations which do not fall within the thesis research 
and which are not covered by any other course. 


691. Research. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Research for thesis. Topic subject to approval of the Head of the De- 
partment. 


Department of Industrial Engineering 


Professor A. R. Burgess, 
Professors J. P. CoVan, S. A. Wykes; Instructors S. T. Poage, J. D. Ramsey 


202. Introduction to Industrial Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


The place of industrial engineering in the factory organization. Relation- 
ship of industrial engineering to management, purchasing, cost control, in- 
spection, product development, and maintenance. Historical origins and de- 
velopment of the profession. 


302. Production Engineering. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II 


A coordinated study of manufacturing processes and equipment; operation 
sequence planning; economic aspects of equipment selection. Tooling and pro- 
cessing a product from product design to final assembly for quantity produc- 
tion. Emphasis is placed on latest developments in manufacturing techniques. 
Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 202, 310. 


401. Survey of Industrial Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S y 


A survey of the industrial engineering field; administrative decisions, 
plant location and design, layout of equipment, materials handling, production 
control, quality control, motion and time study, cost determination, wage 
plans, job evaluations, and merit rating. Prerequisite: Junior classification in 
engineering or business administration, or approval of Head of Department. 


403. Production Management. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A survey course in the principles of production for business administra- 
tion majors. Prerequisite: Senior classification in business administration. 


404. Motion and Time Study. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il 3 


Standardization of job conditions; methods improvement and motion econ- 
omy; use of flow process charts and diagrams, micromotion analysis of mo- 
tion pictures, simo-charts, multiple-activity charts; allowances; rating meth- 
ods; taking time studies; use of standard data and development of time form- 
ulas. An actual methods improvement is made of a current industrial opera- 
tion and a report prepared on the improved method. Prerequisite: Junior 
classification in engineering or business administration. 


410. Current Practices in Industrial Engineering. Credit 3. S ; 


A study of outstanding applications of industrial engfneering principles 
through direct visit to the plants in the industrial Middle West. Course com- 
prises a three-week tour, with emphasis on discussion with men in industry 
who have pioneered in new ideas in organization, labor relations, materials 
handling, incentive plans, production control, quality control, and other im- 
portant management techniques. Prerequisite: Senior classification in indus- 
trial engineering. 


411. Wage and Salary Control. (3-0). Credit 3. II ar 


Personnel procedures, methods of hiring employees, wage systems, wage 
administration, job evaluation, merit rating, salary classification, fringe bene- 
fits, direct and hidden labor costs, morale building. Prerequisite: Junior clas- 
sification in engineering or business administration, or approval of Head of 
Department. 
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412. Labor and Industry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II Tt 


A brief review of the history of organized labor; critical study of funda- 
mental Federal and State laws governing labor-management relations; study 
of current interpretations of labor laws, controversial labor-management is- 
sues and their solutions. Prerequisite: Senior classification in engineering 
or business administration, or approval of Head of Department. 


414. Statistical Control of Quality. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II Tt 


The engineering aspects of controlling quality through the use of statis- 
tical methods. Frequency distributions, control charts for variables, control 
for fraction defective and defects per unit. Sampling inspection plans. De- 
sign of specifications; tolerance system and gaging. Administration of in- 
spection. Prerequisite: Junior classification in engineering. 


415. Production Control. (1-3). Credit 2. I + 


The planning and control of production; operation analysis; routing; sche- 
duling; dispatching; use of visual production charts and boards; inventory 
control; accumulation of material requirements; design of production control 
forms; forecasting production requirements; economic lot size; controls for 
job order, repetitive cycle, and straight line production. Prerequisite: Indus- 
trial Engineering 302, registration in 404. 


416. Factory Layout. (1-6). Credit 3. II ft 


The layout of a complete factory for a selected product. Use of machine 
templates and models; design of materials handling systems; machine erec- 
tion; auxiliary services; design of storerooms; loading docks; choice of build- 
ing types; machine selection; estimate of unit costs; estimate of capital re- 
quirements; personnel organization; safety considerations in plant layout. 
Prerequisites: Industrial Engineering 404, 415. 


420. Manufacturing Costs. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


The study of modern techniques used by engineers for controlling manu- 
facturing costs. Computing probable returns from investments in new plants 
and new equipment. Use of break-even charts, profit graphs, machine re- 
placement studies, comparison of alternative methods, standard costs, and 
budgeting, to control manufacturing costs. Introduction to operations re- 
search. Prerequisite: Industrial Engineering 414. 


451. Tool Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. I 

Principles of selection and design of tools, jigs, fixtures, and gages. Eco- 
nomic considerations in choice of tooling methods. Estimated tooling costs. 
Dimensioning and tolerances. Methods of locating, clamping, and feeding. 
Principles of automation. Tool cataloguing, maintenance, and control. Pre- 
requisites: Civil Engineering 305; Industrial Engineering 202, 302. 


452. Tool Design Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. II 

Solution of tool design problems on drawing board. Problems to include 
drill jig detailing and layout, punch and die design, milling fixture design, 
turret lathe tooling, and compound angle calculation. Prerequisites: Indus- 
trial Engineering 451; Mechanical Engineering 337. 


481. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. II 

Oral presentation by students of current developments in industrial engi- 
neering and management. Technical films on manufacturing operations and 
economic and social development of the United States. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification in industrial engineering. 


485. Special Problems in Industrial Engineering. Credit 1 to 3. I, II 

A course which permits work on a special project in industrial engineer- 
ing. Project must be approved by the Head of the Department. Prerequisite: 
Senior classification in industrial engineering. 
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FOR GRADUATES 


601. Industrial Surveys. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Engineering problems related to industrial investigations, reports on or- 
ganizations, personnel, capital equipment, financial policies, market, etc. Pre- 
requisites: Industrial Engineering 415, 416. 


602. Incentive for Management and Men. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Direct worker incentives, seasonal bonuses, quality incentives, profit- 
sharing plans for executives, profit-sharing for wage earners. Prerequisites: 
Industrial Engineering 404 and 411, or the equivalent. 


603. Human Relations in Industry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Effective application of sound principles in human relations in the indus- 
trial environment. Theory of authority; worker motivations; communication; 
attitude surveys; consultative management; decision making; discipline and 
morale. Prerequisite: Industrial Engineering 412. 


604. Advanced Time and Motion Studies. (1-6). Credit 3. I 


Advanced methods in time and motion study; balancing operations in a 
group or assembly line; analysis of performance rating learning; memomotion 
and chronocyclegraph studies; fatigue effects; determination and application 
of elemental time data; statistical methods in time study. Prerequisite: In- 
dustrial Engineering 404 or the equivalent in practical time study experience 
in industry. 


608. Industrial Case Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Practice in the application of principles to the solution of actual case 
problems involving broad management decisions. Special attention is given 
to problems indigenous to Texas industry. Prerequisite: Graduate classifi- 
cation in industrial engineering or approval of Head of Department. 


614. Advanced Quality Control. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Advanced statistical methods applied to quality control problems; signifi- 
cance of differences; single and multiple correlation; analysis of frequency 
distributions; sequential sampling; writing of specifications; design of special 
gages; administration of inspection staff; gage laboratory work in checking 
gages; keeping charts on actual machine processes. Prerequisites: Graduate 
classification in engineering; Industrial Engineering 414. 


620.. Principles of Operation Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Use of mathematical models in making decisions; optimizing over-all pol- 
icies; probability methods, linear programming; transportation models; que- 
ing theory; learning curves; information theory; Monte Carlo methods; use 
of high speed computers for managerial control. Prerequisites: Industrial 
Engineering 420, 614; graduate classification in industrial engineering. 


651. Tool Design. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Design of automatic machine tools; tracer and director control of tool 
paths; automatic feeding, holding, indexing and ejection of work pieces; tool 
replacement analysis. Study of cutting forces, workpiece and fixture distor- 
tion. Automatic inspection and sorting, assembly, and packaging. Prerequi- 
sites: Industrial Engineering 451, 452; graduate classification in industrial 
engineering. 


681. Seminar. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Group study and discussion of current developments in industrial engi- 
neering practices as reported in the literature and as presented by represen- 
tatives from industry. Prerequisite: Graduate classification in industrial 
management or industrial engineering. 


JOURNALISM 307 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Investigation of special topics not within the scope of thesis research and 
not covered by other formal courses. Prerequisite: Graduate classification in 
industrial engineering. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 


Research in the industrial engineering field; subject to meet the needs of 
the individual student. 


Department of Journalism 


Professor D. D. Burchard; 
Associate Professor H. O. Miller; Assistant Professor W. D. Calvert 


201. News Writing. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


_ Beginner’s reporting; study of types of news; leads; body treatment of 
story; feature in lead; facts; background and practice in writing straight 
news story. Prerequisite: Knowledge of typing. 


202. Beginning News Reporting. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Study of news sources; style; interviewing; news analysis and discussion; 
handling of various types of news; emphasis on clear writing; practical re- 
porting experience. Prerequisite: .Knowledge of typing. 


205. Principles of Typography. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Effective use of type, printing equipment, materials and processes for ad- 
vertising, editorial and commercial printing production; brief history of print- 
ing; understanding of illustrations through engravings and stereotype plates; 
proofreading; copy-fitting; fundamentals of layout and makeup for publica- 
tions. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


300. Summer Practice. Ten weeks; required; no credit. S 


Summer practice in newspaper, magazine, or other communications of- 
fice, as approved by the Department Head. Required previous to registra- 
tion for fourth year. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


304. Feature Story Writing. (2-2). Credit 3. I 

The writing of magazine and feature stories; types of feature articles; 
sources; titles; markets; slanting articles for particular markets; style; word 
usage; beginnings; illustrations. 


306. Newspaper Production and Management. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


The business of managing a newspaper; the community newspaper; study 
of the weekly and small town daily newspaper as a service organization; so- 
cial responsibilities; influence of the community; mechanics of printing; man- 
agership; business side of conducting a paper. Prerequisites: Journalism 202, 
205. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


307. News Editing. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

The editing of news; intensive training in publication style, news evalu- 
ation, copy reading mechanics and techniques, headline writing and proof- 
reading; provides understanding of journalistic responsibilities, ethics, laws 
of communication and the need for accuracy. Prerequisites: Journalism 202, 
205. 


308. Newspaper Advertising. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

Advertising layout and copy for newspapers and other publications; in- 
tensive practice in newspaper layouts; writing of retail copy; servicing of 
newspaper accounts. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 
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311. Radio and Television News Writing. (2-2). Credit 3. II, S 


Study and analysis of basic methods of writing for radio and television; 
special emphasis on techniques required in processing news copy; pictures 
and film. Thorough groundwork in fundamentals of radio and television news 
style; guidance in newsroom operation, getting the story, filming the news; 
scripting and editing, and handling equipment. 


$15. Photography. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Fundamentals of photographic theory and practice; cameras, lenses and 
shutters; light meters; properties of photographic film and paper; exposure 
and development of the negative; black and white printing processes; use of 
filters; lighting (natural, flash, and flood). Emphasis on photography as a 
medium of communication. 


321. Industrial Journalism. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, 8S 


A study of the technique of writing technical articles and reporting news 
related to engineering, industry, science, and other specialized interests; prep- 
aration of fact articles for technical and trade journals. 


406. Publicity and Public Relations. (3-0). Credit 3. II x 


Practical analysis of the various fields of publicity and public relations. 
Students make surveys and perform laboratory work on actual projects. The- 
ory and practice in various aspects of functioning publicity, including news 
writing, advertising, and radio. 


409. History and Principles of Journalism. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Development of American journalism from colonial times to the present, 
projecting the press as an institution against the background of the economic, 
social, and political history of the nation. Includes ethics of the profession. 
Prerequisite: Journalism 202. 


410. Publications Editing and Designing. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Advanced editing, headline writing, rewriting, and news evaluation for all 
types of publications; intensive laboratory practice in advanced copyreading, 
telegraph wire copy editing, story selection, page makeup, picture and feature 
material editing, editorial supervision and training in planning various publi- 
cation formats. Prerequisite: Journalism 307. (Offered in 1958-59 and in 
alternate years thereafter. ) 


412. Editorial Writing. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The writing of editorials; editorial page; editorial campaigns; what con- 
stitutes editorial policy; ethics in editorial writing. Prerequisite: Journal- 
ism 304. 


415. Agricultural Journalism. (2-2). Credit 3. I, H, S 


The principles of newspaper writing; especially the preparation of mater- 
ial for agricultural papers and country weeklies; the part a country paper 
should play in country development; in the laboratory work, opportunity is 
given for actual writing for newspapers and farm journals. The Information 
Office of the College and the Information Department of the Extension Serv- 
ice are cooperative in the course. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Research problems related to the communications field. Individual work, 
fitted to the special needs of the specific student as determined by his inter- 
ests and aptitude. 


Liberal Arts 


201. Survey of Music Literature. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II, S 


A study of various types and styles of music literature. Lectures sup- 
plemented by listening. Music illustrations selected primarily from standard 


concert repertoire. For the music listener with little or no formal training 
in music. 


MATHEMATICS 309 


301. Introduction to Philosophy. (3-0). Credit 3. I 
An introduction to the nature of philosophic inquiry; theories of reality 


and of knowledge; including idealism, naturalism, and pragmatism; the rela- 
tion of philosophy to religion, science, history, politics, and education. The 
aim is to stimulate thinking about problems of conduct and to develop prin- 
ciples and methods of passing judgment on current social issues. Prerequi- 
site: Junior classification. 


304. Philosophies of Life. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A survey including the biographical and historical backgrounds of the 
philosophies of the major philosophical thinkers from Socrates to Russell, and 
of their influence upon the thinking of mankind; incidental consideration of 
the ideals and values involved in moral, religious, esthetic, and scientific 
points of view. 


311. Use of Library Resources. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


A course designed to develop in students skill in the use of library re- 
sources at the upper level. Emphasis placed on specialized reference tools. 
Prerequisites: Completion of sophomore English; junior classification. 


Department of Mathematics 


Professor E. C. Klipple, 
Professors R. E. Basye, B. W. Brewer, J. T. Hurt, H. A. Luther, W. L. Porter; 
Associate Professors Dan Hall, J. T. Kent, W. S. McCulley, R. V. McGee, B. C. 
Moore; Assistant Professors K. R. Bailey, J. R. Hillman, F. N. Huggins, R. R. 
Lyle, R. L. Nolen, S. A. Sims, M. E. Tittle; Instructors O. L. Baugh, J. C. 
Bolen, J. L. Fulbright, J. R. Henderson, L. M. Hovorak, S. M. Kindall, R. A. 
Knapp, W. S. Lang, Jr.*, C. B. Moehlman, N. W. Naugle, W. J. B. Oldham, 
Jr., H. D. Perry, C. D. Sanderlin, A. R. Wapple, M. L. Williams 


101. Algebra. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I, S 


Factoring, fractions, linear equations in one unknown, graphs, systems of 
linear equations, exponents and radicals, quadratic equations. 


102. Algebra. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Quadratic equations, ratio, proportion, variation, progressions, binomial 
theorem, complex numbers, theory of equations, determinants, partial frac- 
tions. 


103. Plane Trigonometry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Definitions of the trigonometric functions, evaluation of the functions of 
special angles, fundamental relations, solution of right triangles, trigonom- 
etric reductions, angular measure, functions of a composite angle, logarithms, 
solution of oblique triangles, inverse trigonometric functions, trigonometric 
equations. 


104. Analytic Geometry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S - 
Equation of a locus, locus of an equation, the straight line, circle, para- 

bola, ellipse, hyperbola, transformation of coordinates, polar coordinates, para- 

metric equations, plane, quadric surfaces. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103. 


110. Survey Course in Mathematics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, H, S 

Linear equations, quadratic equations, functions and graphs, derivatives 
of polynomials, integrals of polynomials, systems of equations, logarithms, 
progressions, binomial theorem, compound interest and annuities, permuta- 
tions and combinations, probability. 


*On leave of absence. 
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116. Plane Trigonometry and Analytic Geometry. (4-0). Credit 4. I, Hl 


Trigonometric functions, fundamental relations, solution of right trian- 
gles, trigonometric reductions, angular measure, functions of a composite 
angle, logarithms, solution of oblique triangles, functions and graphs; the 
straight line, circle, parabola, ellipse, hyperbola, polar coordinates, sketch- 
ing of surfaces. Prerequisite: Mathematics 102. (For students registered 
in architecture. ) 


120. Analytic Geometry and Calculus. (5-0). Credit 5. I, II, S 


Equation of a locus, locus of an equation, the straight line, cirle, parabola, 
ellipse, hyperbola, variables, functions, limits, derivatives and differentials for 
polynomials and applications, integration of polynomials and applications, dif- 
ferentiation of algebraic functions. Prerequisites: Mathematics 102, 103. A 
student may not receive credit for Mathematics 120 and also for Mathemat- 
ics 104 or 209. 


209. Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Variables, functions, and limits. Derivatives and differentials for poly- 
nomials and applications. Integration of polynomials and applications. Dif- 
ferentiation of algebraic functions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 104. 


210.. ‘Calenlus. (3-0)) “Credit 3. ei lies 


Differentiation and integration involving transcendental functions to- 
gether with applications. Improper integrals, approximate integration, inde- 
terminate forms, mean value theorems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 120 or 209. 


223. Differential and Integral Calculus. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II 


Limits, rate of change, the derivative, maxima and minima, differentia- 
tion of polynomials; the definite integral; volume, differentiation of implicit 
functions, special devices for integration, center of gravity, moment of inertia, 
double integrals. Prerequisite: Mathematics 116. (For students registered 
in architecture.) 


303. Theory of Equations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 

Complex numbers, remainder theorem, factor theorem, synthetic division, 
nature of roots of equation, ruler and compass construction, solution of cubic 
and quartic equations, isolation of a root, solution of numerical equations, de- 
terminants, matrices, systems of linear equations, symmetric functions, elim- 
ination, resultants, discriminants. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 


307. Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


Introduction to series, Taylor’s series, partial differentiation, elementary 
differential equations, applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 


308. Differential Equations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S t 


Fourier series, linear equations, solution by Laplace transforms and by 
series, applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 307. 


405. Vector Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II t 

Elementary operations, vector and scalar products of two vectors, vector 
and scalar products of three vectors, differentiation of vectors, the differen- 
tial operators, applications to electrical theory, dynamics, mechanics, and hy- 
drodynamics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 


409. Advanced Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S A 

The concept of a function, limit of a sequence, continuity, theorems on 
continuous functions, the definite integral, the derivative, mean value theor- 
ems, hyperbolic functions, improper integrals. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 


MATHEMATICS oLL 


410. Advanced Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. II A 


Theory of plane curves, mechanics of a particle, Taylor’s theorem and ap- 
plications, numerical integration, convergence and divergence of series, power 
series, periodic functions, Fourier series. Prerequisite: Mathematics 409. 


411. Mathematical Probability. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


Introductory concepts, permutations and combinations, elementary prin- 
ciples of the theory of probability, probability of experiment, distribution 
functions and continuous variables, averages, curve fitting, applications. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 210. 


414. Mathematical Statistics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S T 


History and terminology of statistics, probability theory, discrete and con- 
tinuous distributions, expected values, moments, sampling, confidence inter- 
vals, tests of hypotheses. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 


4i5. Modern Algebra. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


Integers, rational numbers, real numbers, complex numbers. Groups, 
rings, integral domains, fields. Polynomials over a field. Prerequisite: Math- 
ematics 210. 


FOR GRADUATES 


600. Fundamental Mathematics in Secondary Schools. (3-0). Credit 3. S 

Basic concepts of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry as 
viewed from the standpoint of higher analysis; famous problems; construction 
of tables and slide rules; other topics designed to help vitalize the teaching 
of high school mathematics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 


601. Higher Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists. (4-0). 
Credit 4. I, II, S 


Surface integrals, line integrals, vector analysis, partial differential equa- 
tions, elementary complex variables, applications. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 308. 


602. Higher Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists. (4-0). 
Credit 4. I, II, S 


Fourier integrals, Bessel and Legendre functions, Laplace’s equation, the 
diffusion equation, the wave equation, Green’s functions. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 691. 


606. Theory of Probability. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Formulae for combinations and arrangements, problems in total and com- 
pound probability, expectation, risk, the problem of repeated trials, Stirling’s 
formula, probability integral, theorems in mean value, dispersion, determina- 
ton of best value, the law of error, the correlation coefficient, curve fitting. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 411. 


607. Real Variables. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Fundamental theory of number sets and point sets, elementary applica- 
tions to real functions, theory of linear measure. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
409. 


608. Real Variables. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Measurable functions, the Riemann integral, the Lebesgue integral, appli- 
cations to real functions and series. Prerequisite: Mathematics 607. 


609. Numerical Calculus. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Simultaneous linear equations, algebraic and transcendental equations, in- 
terpolation, numerical integration and differentiation, numerical solution of 
differential equations, finite differences, divided differences, approximation by 
least squares, simple difference equations. The laboratory will consist of pro- 
gramming and operating a large digital computer (magnetic drum stored pro- 
gram computer). Prerequisite: Mathematics 308. 
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610. Numerical Methods in Differential Equations. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Elementary numerical solutions, analytical foundations, systems of equa- 
tions, higher order equations, two-point boundary problems, numerical meth- 
ods for partial differential equations, linear analysis, numerical methods in 
linear analysis, introduction to linear programming. The laboratory will 
consist of programming and operating a large digital computer (magnetic 
drum stored program computer). Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; approval 
of the instructor. 


611. Ordinary Differential Equations. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Definitions, general methods of solving first order differential equations, 
singular solutions, geometrical applications, trajectories, motions of a parti- 
cle, special methods for the equation of the first order, linear equations of 
the second order, the method of successive approximations, systems of ordi- 
nary differential equations, interpolation and numerical integration, symbolic 
methods, numerical solution of differential equations. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 308. 


612. Partial Differential Equations. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


General solution of first order partial differential equations, solution of 
second order equations from physics and mechanics by separation of variables, 
solution of second order equations by Green’s functions. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 611 or the equivalent. 


615. Advanced Algebra. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Polynomials and their most fundamental properties, determinants, linear 
dependence, linear equations, theorems concerning the rank of a matrix, linear 
transformations and combinations of matrices, invariants, bilinear forms, 
quadratic forms, pairs of quadratic forms. Prerequisite: Mathematics 308 
or 409. 


616. Advanced Algebra. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Properties of polynomials, factors and common factors of polynomials in 
one variable and of binary forms, factors of polynomials in two or more vari- 
ables, integral rational invariants, symmetric polynomials, elementary divi- 
sors, the equivalence and classification of pairs of bilinear forms and collin- 
eations, equivalence and classification of pairs of quadratic forms. Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics 615. 


617. Complex Variables. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 


Fundamental theory of analytic functions, conformal mapping, applica- 
tions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 601. 


618. Complex Variables. (4-0). Credit 4. II 

The Schwarz-Christoffel theorem, infinite products, meromorphic func- 
tions, elliptic functions, special functions, applications. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 617. 


620. Fourier Series and Allied Topics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 

Convergence of Fourier series, the cosine series, the sine series, uniform 
convergence of Fourier series, differentiation and integration of Fourier se- 
ries, Fourier integrals, Bessel functions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 608. 


622. Laplace Transforms. (4-0). Credit 4. II, S 


_Fundamental theorems concerning Laplace transforms. Applications to 
ordinary and partial differential equations, difference equations, and integral 
equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 601. 


623. Higher Mathematics for Chemical Engineers. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Derivation and solution of the differential equations of chemistry and 
chemical engineering, mathematical theory of distillation, series solutions of 
differential equations, Bessel functions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 308. 
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624. Higher Mathematics for Chemical Engineers. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Equations of finite differences, applications of partial differentiation, so- 
lution of partial differential equations, Fourier integrals, orthogonal systems, 
numerical and graphical methods, theory of errors. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 628. 


625. Matrix Algebra and Tensor Calculus. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II, S 


Elementary matrix operations; linear transformations; canonical and mod- 
ified triangular forms of matrices; inverse of a non-singular matrix; diagonal 
and rotation matrices; characteristic roots of a matrix; symmetric matrices; 
tensor concept; covariance and contravariance; algebra of tensors; metric ten- 
sors; Christoffel’s symbols; covariant differentiation of tensors; applications. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 405 or 601. 


627. Theory of Numbers. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Ordered rings; the ring of integers; Euclidean rings; unique factoriza- 
tion; congruences; the Fermat-Euler Theorem; residues of powers, quadratic 
residues; the Legendre, Jacobi, and Kronecker symbols; quadratic reciprocity; 
diophantine equations; the series of primes; tests for primality. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 409 or 415. 


628. Theory of Numbers. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Commutative rings; ideals and residue class rings; principal ideal rings} 
unique factorization rings; quadratic fields; fields of higher degree. Prereq- 
uisite: Mathematics 627. 


641, 642. Modern Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Recent developments in the theory of functions. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 608. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course offered to enable students to undertake and complete with credit 
limited investigations which do not fall within their thesis research and which 
are not covered by any other courses in the curriculum. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 601. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Mechanical Engineering 


Professor C. M. Simmang, 
Professors C. W. Crawford, E. S. Holdredge, L. S. O’Bannon, B. A. Rogers, 
J. G. H. Thompson, W. I. Truettner, D. M. Vestal, Jr., R. M. Wingren; Asso- 
ciate Professors J. H. Caddess, D. W. Fleming, R. H. Fletcher, A. M. Gaddis, 
R. H. Gibbs, W. S. Guthrie; Assistant Professors O. W. Albritton, A. B. Alter, 
R. W. Downard, Earl Logan, Jr., T. A. Noyes, J. V. Perry, J. D. Randall; In- 
structors A. R. Barbin, S. E. Brown, R. H. Gibson, J. D. Hoffman, E. D. 
Kranz, J. M. Nash, H. G. Stallings, P. D. Weiner 


101. Engineering Problems. (0-3). Credit 1. II 

Use of the slide rule, dimensional equations, solution of problems involv- 
ing various fields of engineering, trigonometry, and principles of motion. Log- 
ical thinking, neatness, and form stressed throughout. Prerequisites: Math- 
ematics 101 or 102, and 103 or 116, or registration therein. 


105. Carpentry and Mill Work. (1-6). Credit 3. I 


This course is designed for freshman architectural students and for busi- 
ness administration freshmen taking building products marketing. The course 
includes simple building constructions such as framing, roof construction, gen- 
eral carpentry work, exterior and interior finishing, forms, working draw- 
ings, and mill work including the use of machines, hand tools, safety, and 
built-in cabinet construction in the home. 
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106. Cabinet Making. (1-6). Credit 3. II, S 


Design, rod making, construction, and finishing of furniture; glues, var- 
nishes, lacquers, and other finishing materials; production methods; care and 
maintenance of woodworking machinery. 


108. Engineering Problems. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il 


A practical problems course involving a study of the slide rule, dimen- 
sional consistency, significant figures, motion and Newton’s Laws, including 
a brief treatment of work, energy, and power. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
102, 108. 


201. Manufacturing Processes. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 


Simple pattern layouts and construction of patterns; pattern storage; 
costs and weights of patterns and castings; kiln-drying and moisture content 
of pattern woods; the patternmaking industry. Cupolas; gas fired furnaces, 
moulding sands; core-making; foundry layouts; and practice in moulding and 
casting both ferrous and non-ferrous metals. Welding materials and equip- 
ment, demonstration and practice in Heliarc, Atomic-hydrogen, metallic are, 
electrical resistance, and oxy-acetylene. 


202. Manufacturing Processes. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 201, including advanced meth- 
ods of patternmaking, moulding, and weld inspection and testing, fundamen- 
tals of joint design and metallography. 


212. Engineering Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Forces and couples, force systems, resultants, components, equilibrium, 
frame structures, center of gravity; and moment of inertia. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 210 or registration therein; Mechanical Engineering 108 or Phy- 
sics 218. 


220. Engineering Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The principles of mechanics as related to both statics and kinetics. A 
condensation of the material in Mechanical Engineering 212 and 313. Prereq- 
uisites: Mathematics 210 or registration therein; Mechanical Engineering 
108 or Physics 218. 


309. Machine Production Techniques. (0-3). Credit 1. I, IH, S 


Lecture demonstrations and practice in safety, care of machines and hand 
tools, shop organization, cutting speeds and feeds, standard machine tool work 
in metals, single point tool grinding, layout, drilling, tapping, shaping, turn- 
ing, boring, threading, and milling. 


310. Machine Production Techniques. (0-3). Credit 1. II, S 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 309. Machining of metals with. 
both standard and production machine tools. Manufacture of interchangeable 
parts, jigs, fixtures, and fixed gages. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 309. 


313. Engineering Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 212, including kinematics, both 
graphical and algebraic solutions of relative linear velocities and accelera- 
tions, kinetics, dynamics of translation and rotation, work, energy, impact, 
momentum, and balancing. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 212. 


323. Thermodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. 1, II, S 


The thermodynamics of perfect gases, including non-flow and steady-flow 
processes; internal combustion engines; gas compressors; combustion; vapors 
and vapor mixtures, boilers, and vapor cycles. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
210; Physics 219. 
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327. Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The thermodynamics of gases, vapors, and liquids in various non-flow and 
steady-flow processes; internal combustion engines; gas compressors; power 
plant equipment. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 219. 


328. Thermedynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 327, covering gas mixtures, 
variable specific heats, turbines, modern power plant cycles, refrigeration, air 
conditioning, heat transfer. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 323 or 327. 


329. Advanced Cabinet Making. (1-6). Credit 3. II 

Cabinet and furniture design, estimating, detailing, rod making construc- 
tion and finishing. A major project is to be constructed from a set of draw- 
ings and details made by the student. A term paper is required on some re- 
lated subject, such as design, finishing, safety, production methods, etc. Pre- 
requisite: Mechanical Engineering 105 or 106, or equivalent experience. 


337. Kinematic Drawing. (0-3). Credit 1. I 

Problems and drafting involving linkages, centros, relative linear veloci- 
ties, cams and gears. Designed especially to supplement the kinematics of 
motion included in the course of dynamics for industrial engineers. Prereq- 
uisite: Mechanical Engineering 313 or registration therein. 


338. Kinematics and Machine Design. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 

A study of instantaneous centers, velocities, and accelerations, followed 
by the design of cams and an introduction to elementary machine design. Pre- 
requisites: Civil Engineering 305 and Mechanical Engineering 313, or regis- 
tration therein. 


340. Physical Metallurgy. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The fundamentals of the physical metallurgy of irons, steels, and their 
alloys; precipitation hardening and corrosion resistance of non-ferrous alloys; 
laboratory work in polishing, etching, and preparation of specimens, making 
and studying photomicrographs. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering: 305. 


344. Fluid Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Application of the laws of statics, buoyancy, stability, energy, and mo- 
mentum to the behavior of ideal and real fluids. A study of dimensional analy- 
sis and similitude and their application to flow through ducts and piping, dy- 
namic lift and related problems. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 220 
or 313, and 323 of 327: 


346. Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The application of mechanics and thermodynamics to the behavior of ideal 
and real fluids. A study of the fundamental laws relating to heat flow. Pre- 
requisites: Mechanical Engineering 220 or 313, and 323 or 327. 


403. Engineering Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Study and testing of instruments used in laboratory work and simple 
tests of engines, pumps, and flow devices. Engineering analysis and analogue 
theory are stressed. Calculations and written reports on the investigations 
and results obtained. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 323 or 327. 


404. Engineering Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II, S 

A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 403 with more advanced work 
in the analysis of steam and internal combustion engines, turbines, fans, 
and refrigeration machinery. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 408. 


407. Mechanical Refrigeration. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 

The application of the principles of thermodynamics to mechanical refrig- 
eration. The equipment and methods of practical production of refrigeration, 
ice making, and cold storage. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 323 or 
327. 
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409. Structure and Properties of Alloys. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


This course gives a description of the fundamental properties of alloys. 
These alloys are the base on which most of present-day technology rests. Pre- 
requisites: Chemistry 102; Physics 220. 


410. Internal Combustion Engines. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 7 


Thermodynamics of cycles for internal combustion engines and gas tur- 
bines. Fuels, combustion, and knock testing. Performance characteristics of 
various types of engines. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 323 or 327. 


414. Steam and Gas Turbines. (3-0). Credit 3. I * 


Analysis of gas turbine cycles, high speed gas flow, turbine and com- 
pressor kinematics and thermodynamics; study of steam turbines and of spe- 
cial cycles. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 328, 344. 


417. Power Engineering. (4-0). Credit 4. * I, II, S 
The application, operation, and performance of all types of power plant 


equipment. The selection and arrangement of such equipment from the stand- 
point of economics. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 328, 344. 


432. Automotive Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The modern automobile, its power plant, fuels, performance, vibration, 
dynamic balancing, electrical equipment, braking systems, construction, etc., 
from an engineering standpoint. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 313, 
and 328 or 327. 


436. Heating, Ventilating, and Air Conditioning. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II t 


The thermodynamics of heating, cooling, and conditioning of air of resi- 
dence, office, and factory. The calculations for and selections of heating, 
ventilating, and air conditioning equipment, piping, and duct layouts. Pre- 
requisite: Mechanical Engineering 323 for non-mechanical engineering ma- 
jors, 828 for mechanical engineering majors. 


445. Machine Design. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II + 


The theory and practice of machine design applied to various machine 
parts, such as columns, screws, shafts (considering combined stresses), bear- 
ings, brakes, springs, and complete machines. Prerequisite: Mechanical En- 
gineering 338. 


446. Machine Design. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il t 


The theory and practice of machine design applied to problems encoun- 
tered in transmission of power by means of belts, ropes, chains, and gears. 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 338. 


457. Engineering Anaysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II Tt 

Mathematical and experimental methods of solving problems in the var- 
ious fields of engineering. Dimensional analysis, representation and analysis 
of experimental data, graphical and numerical solution of differential equa- 
tions, analogies and computers. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; senior class- 
ification in engineering. 


459. Mechanical Vibration. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


The basic theory of vibrating systems with single and multiple degrees 
of freedom and the principles of transmission and isolation of vibrations. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 307; Mechanical Engineering 313. 


461. Heat Transfer. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of conduction, convection, and radiation separately and in combina- 
tion; steady and unsteady states; mathematical treatments; graphical and nu- 
merical solutions, dimensional analysis. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; 
Mechanical Engineering 344. 


*Becomes (3-0), credit 3, effective February 1, 1962. 
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481. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


Oral presentation of selected topics from current literature of the field. 
Technical films showing practical application of theories of engineering and 
manufacturing processes. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


482. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 481 but with more extensive 
reports and with lectures from visitors. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


485. Advanced Problems in Mechanical Engineering. 
Credit 2 to 5. I, ILS t 


Special problems in the various phases of mechanical engineering are as- 
signed to individual students or to groups. Readings are assigned, and fre- 
quently consultations are held. Prerequisites: By permission and senior 
classification in mechanical engineering. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Advanced Machine Design. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


A study of combined stresses and theories of failure, statically indeter- 
minate structures, piping design, flat plates, curved beams, and the theory of 
lubrication. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307 and 308 or registration therein; 
Mechanical Engineering 445 or the equivalent. 


603. Power Plants. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


The design of central and isolated power plants with special attention to 
over-all economic operation. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 417. 


605. Engineering Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 

A study of analytical, graphical, and approximate methods of solving 
problems common to engineering; dimensional analysis and model study; de- 
sign of experiments; statistical analysis ‘and interpretation of test data in- 
cluding derivation of empirical equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 308 or 
registration therein. 


613. Engineering Dynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. II 

A study of the dynamics of particles and of rigid bodies; the virtual work 
principle, Lagrange’s and Euler’s equations of motion, and Hamilton’s prin- 
ciple applied to engineering problems. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Me- 
chanical Engineering 313. 


615. Advanced Engineering Thermodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 

The theories of thermodynamics and their application to the more in- 
volved problems in engineering practice. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 328. 


616. Heat Transmission. (4-0). Credit 4. II 

The fundamental laws relating to heat flow, the application of these laws 
to engineering materials used in various industrial processes; a study of re- 
cent developments by reference to current literature. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 308; Mechanical Engineering 605. 


617. Mechanical Vibrations. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The theory of vibrations of machines and structures. Prerequisites: Math- 
ematics 308; Mechanical Engineering 313. 


618. Advanced Air Conditioning. (2-6). Credit 4. II 

Thermodynamics of air vapor mixtures applied to problems of air condi- 
tioning. Practice in design and selection of equipment with emphasis on the 
preparation of plans and specifications. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 4386. 
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619. Theoretical Methods of Machine Design. (4-0). Credit 4. II 
Applications of the theory of elasticity to machine design. Study of com- 

patability equations, stress functions, energy methods, etc. Prerequisites: 

Mathematics 601 or registration therein; Mechanical Engineering 601. 


620. Experimental Methods of Machine Design. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

Use of experimental methods in machine design. Study of photoelasti- 
city, electric strain gauges, stresscoat, etc. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308 
or registration therein; Mechanical Engineering 601 or registration therein. 


621. Fluid Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. II 

A study of flow problems encountered in the design of water, gas, and 
steam turbines; centrifugal and axial-flow pumps and compressors. Prereq- 
uisites: Mathematics 308; Mechanical Engineering 344. 


640. Ferrous Metallurgical Design. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

A detailed study of the phase transformations in steel, the resulting 
changes in mechanical properties, the peculiarities of the steels, and their in- 
fluence upon the design of machine elements. Prerequisite: Mechanical En- 
gineering 340. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


The content will be adapted to the interest and needs of the group en- 
rolled. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Methods and practice in mechanical engineering research for thesis or 
dissertation. 


Department of Military Science and Tactics 


Frank L. Elder, Colonel, Infantry, USA 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics 


UNITED STATES ARMY 


Associate Professors: Lieutenant Colonels R. E. Byrns, W. M. Cunningham, 
T. A. George, J. H. Remele; Majors W. R. Haley, Jr., H. A. Lower, Jr., D. D. 
McCorvey, G. F. Moore, K. D. Reel, R. P. Scoggins; Assistant Professors: 
Captains J. D. Bennett, O. E. Biggs, J. W. Ferguson, G. W. Hartnell, W. L. 
Martin, D. H. Smith, J. W. Simmons, W. A. Wilson; Chief Warrant Officer 
G. H. Rydell; Instructors: Master Sergeants Emanuel Cilio, O. C. Dillon, R. M. 
Fleshman, W. H. Gard, W. G. Harris, T. I. Hensley, J. M. Hopkins, Jr., C. C. 
Lee, A. M. Linton, A. E. Miller, C, A. Pantalion, G. E. Switzer, Jr., K. H. 
Truitt, J. W. Turnipseed; Sergeants First Class W. P. Cox, D. A. Herring, 
W. C. Howley, J. T. Lyons, J. A. Mayne, P. L. Retherford, W. E. Weldon; 
Sergeant W. L. Bowdon 


Basic Course of Military Science 


121. First Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: Organization of the Army and ROTC, individual weapons 
and marksmanship, American military history. 


Practical: Leadership, drill, exercise of command; individual weapons 
and marksmanship. 
122. First Year Basic Military. Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 
A continuation of Military Science 121. 
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221. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: Map and aerial photograph reading, United States Army 
and national security, crew-served weapons and gunnery. 


Practical: Leadership, drill, and command. 


222. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 
A continuation of Military Science 221. 


Advanced Course of Military Science 


321. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Leadership, military teaching principles, branches of the 
Army, small unit tactics and communication, and pre-camp orientation. 


Practical: Leadership, drill, and command. 


322. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 321. 


421. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Operation, logistics, Army administration, military justice, 
and service orientation. 


Practical: Leadership, drill, and command. 


422. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 421. 


Department of Modern Languages 


Professor J. J. Woolket, 
Associate Professors E. C. Breitenkamp, T. E. Comfort, J. A. Dabbs; Assistant 
Professor J. M. Skrivanek; Instructor T. J. Daigle 


100. Spoken English for Foreign Students. (3-0). Credit 3. S 
Instruction in American-English pronunciation; intensive class drill; in- 
dividual laboratory work in comprehension and practice in correct pronuncia- 
tion by means of tape recordings; study of idiomatic and colloquial expressions; 
orientation in the American way of life and in university procedure. 


101. Beginning French. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of standard elementary grammar with emphasis on modern usage; 
elementary readings begun at mid-semester; early attention given to back- 
ground for conversation; language laboratory available for collateral train- 
ing. 

102. Beginning French. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Continuation of Modern Language 101 with completion of study of ele- 

ments of grammar; extensive reading of elementary texts with written and 


oral exercises designed to develop conversational ability. Oral-aural equip- 
ment available for laboratory practice. 


103. Beginning German. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 

Study of standard elementary grammar with emphasis on modern usage; 
elementary readings begun at mid-semester; early attention given to back- 
ground for conversation; language laboratory available for collateral train- 
ing. 


104. Beginning German. (3-0). Credit 3. II, 8S 


Continuation of Modern Language 103 with completion of study of ele- 
ments of grammar; extensive reading of elementary texts with written and 
oral exercises designed to develop conversational ability. Oral-aural equip- 
ment available for laboratory practice. 
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105. Beginning Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

For students who have had no previous training in Spanish. Study of 
standard elementary grammar with oral, written, and reading exercises; early 
attention given to background for conversation. Part of preparation will be 
done in language laboratory. On completion of course the student should have 
a 500-word active vocabulary; he should be capable of easy conversation and 
be able to read simple texts. 
106. Beginning Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, 8 

Continuation of Modern Language 105. Extensive reading of easy texts 
with written and oral exercises and grammar review. Oral exercises design- 
ed to develop conversational ability. On completion of the course the student 


should have an active vocabulary of 900 words and passive vocabulary of 
about 1300. Part of preparation will be done in language laboratory. 


109. Beginning Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. I 
Study of standard elementary grammar with oral, written, and reading 


exercises; early attention given to background for conversation. Language 
laboratory available for collateral training. 


110. Beginning Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 109; continued study of elements of 
grammar; oral exercises designed to develop conversational ability; continued 
use of oral-aural laboratory equipment. 


201. Intermediate French. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Introduction to French readings of average difficulty, principally through 
short stories and selections from longer works. Review of grammar; compo- 
sition; practice in conversation. Prerequisite: Modern Language 102 or 
equivalent. 


202. Intermediate French. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 201 with increased conversational ma- 
terial. Some scientific selections included in class readings; collateral read- 
ings and reports. (Science students may be assigned outside reading in their 
respective fields if they so request.) 


203. Intermediate German. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Introduction to German readings of average difficulty, principally through 
short stories and selections from longer works. Review of grammar; compo- 
sition; practice in conversation. Prerequisite: Modern Language 104 or 
equivalent. 


204. Intermediate German. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 203 with increased conversational ma- 
terial. Some scientific selections included in class readings; collateral read- 
ings and reports. (Science students may be assigned outside reading in their 
respective fields if they so request.) 


205. Intermediate Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Rapid review of Spanish language structure, followed by intensive prac- 
tice on the 1,500-word level, with emphasis on development of aural compre- 
hension and ‘speaking ability. Supplemental written and oral exercises de- 
signed to develop self-expression and recognition ability. Language labora- 
tory available for collateral training. Prerequisite: Modern Language 106 
or two years of high school Spanish. 


206. Intermediate Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Continuation of Modern Language 205. Reading of standard literary 
works on the 2,000-word level. Extensive written and oral work, translation 
and original aimed at fixing correct grammatical usage and ease of self-ex- 
pression. Partly conducted in Spanish. On completion of the course the stu- 
dent should have the basic ability to understand and speak standard Spaniel 
and, with a dictionary, to read any modern text. 
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209. Intermediate Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Review of grammar; selected readings based on everyday subjects; sup- 
plementary material to develop self-expression and recognition ability. Pre- 
requisite: Modern Language 110 or two admission units in Russian. 


210. Intermediate Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 209. Reading's in technical and literary 
texts. 


305. Modern Spanish-American Drama. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of representative plays by such Spanish-American dramatists as 
Florencio Sanchez, Martinez Cuitino, Bustillo Oro, Rudolfo Usigli, and others. 
(The dramatists studied will vary depending on their contribution to the 
Spanish-American theater.) An effort is made to obtain an understanding of 
the economic, social, and cultural background of the Spanish-American repub- 
lics. The course is conducted largely in Spanish, and short written reports in 
Spanish are required as part of the daily assignment. In addition, term pa- 
pers in Spanish are required on assigned collateral reading. Prerequisite: 
Modern Language 206 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


306. Modern Spanish-American Drama. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 305. However, the authors and plays 
studied will differ from those offered in Modern Language 805. Prerequisite: 
Modern Language 206 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


325. Public Speaking in Spanish. (1-2). Credit 2. I 


Training in the preparation and delivery of talks in Spanish. Students 
are required to prepare and deliver a three-minute talk in Spanish once a 
week, and to conduct a question-answer period of three minutes on their talk. 
These talks are based on subjects dealing with the student’s professional field 
and on those dealing with Spanish-America. The talks are recorded, and in- 
dividual weekly interviews are scheduled for analysis of the recording with 
reference to pronunciation, diction, and syntax. Prerequisite: Completion of 
any 300 course in Spanish, or approval of Head of Department. 


326. Public Speaking in Spanish. (1-2). Credit 2. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 325 with round-table discussions. Pre- 
requisite: Completion of any 300 course in Spanish, or approval of Head of 
Department. 


335. Spanish-American Novel. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the most important works of some distinguished contemporary 
Spanish-American novelists. (The lst will vary but will be chosen from such 
writers as Gtiiraldes, Azuela, Gallegos, Lopez y Fuentes, Guzman, Pietri, etc.) 
The course is conducted largely in Spanish, and short written reports in Span- 
ish are required as part of the daily assignment. In addition, term papers in 
Spanish are required on assigned collateral reading. Prerequisite: Modern 
Language 206 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


.336. Spanish-American Novel. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Continuation of Modern Language 3385. However, the authors and novels 
studied will differ from those offered in Modern Language 335. Prerequi- 
site: Modern Language 206 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1958-59 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


385. Readings in French. Credit 1 or 2. I, Il 


Individual supervision of readings selected for each student separately. 
There will be written and oral reports and a semester examination; no class 
meetings. Prerequisites: Nine hours of French; junior classification; ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 
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386. Readings in German. Credit 1 or 2. I, II 


Individual supervision of readings selected for each student separately. 
There will be written and oral reports and a semester examination; no class 
meetings. Prerequisites: Nine hours of German; junior classification; ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


388. Readings in Russian.. Credit 1 or 2. I, Il 


Individual supervision of readings selected for each student separately. 
There will be written and oral reports and a semester examination; no class 
meetings. Prerequisites: Twelve hours of Russian; approval of Head of De- 
partment. 


401. Introduction to Scientific French. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


This course is designed to assist the graduate student to prepare -himself 
to read scientific material with sufficient adequacy to pass the foreign lang- 
uage examination requirement for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. Gram- 
mar and syntax will be presented by units. Technical vocabulary and trans- 
lation ability will be developed by the study of sample reading material in the 
fields of the various sciences. 


402. Readings in Scientific French. (1-2). Credit 2. §S 


Continuation of Modern Language 401. The student will select and trans- 
late material in his major field written in French. Accuracy and skill are 
developed through personal conferences and checking the student’s work by 
the instructor. This course is designed to prepare the student to fulfill the 
foreign language reading requirement for the Ph.D. degree. Prerequisite: 
Modern Language 401 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


403. Introduction to Scientific German. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


This course is designed to assist the graduate student to prepare himself 
to read scientific material with sufficient adequacy to pass the foreign lang- 
uage examination requirement for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. Gram- 
mar and syntax will be presented by units. Technical vocabulary and trans- 
lation ability will be developed by the study of sample reading material in 
the fields of the various sciences. 


404. Readings in Scientific German. (1-2). Credit 2. S 


Continuation of Modern Language 403. The student will select and trans- 
late material in his major field written in German. Accuracy and skill are 
developed through personal conferences and checking of the student’s work 
by the instructor. This course is designed to prepare the student to fulfill the 
foreign language reading requirement for the Ph.D. degree. Prerequisite: 
Modern Language 403 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


Department of Nuclear Engineering 


401. Nuclear Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 


A survey of the present day applications of nuclear energy is presented. 
The role of nuclear reactors in the atomic age is discussed. Engineering 
problems involved in the construction and operation of nuclear reactors are 
covered. Health hazards and radiation safety are discussed. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 210; Physics 219; senior ‘classification. 


402. Industrial Application of Radioistopes. (3-0) Credit 3. II 


The properties of radioactive nuclei and the interactions of radiation with 
matter are discussed. The behavior of radiation detection devices is covered. 
The properties of radioisotopes that lend themselves to industrial usage are 


presented and the individual applications are evaluated. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 308; senior classification. 


NUCLEAR ENGINEERING 323 


FOR GRADUATES 


605. Nuclear Measurements Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


The basic techniques of nuclear measurements are discussed and practiced. 
The behavior of neutrons in multiplying and non-multiplying media is ob- 
served. Extensive use is made of the nuclear reactor. Prerequisite: Physics 
663 or registration therein. 


606. Reactor Experimentation. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


The techniques of Nuclear Engineering 605 are utilized in measuring the 
properties of a nuclear reactor. Control rod and power calibrations are per- 
formed. The effects of scattering, absorption, and moderation on the reactor 
are determined. The reactor core is disassembled and a critical experiment 
performed. Prerequisites: Nuclear Engineering 605; Physics 664 or regis- 
tration therein. 


610. Design of Nuclear Reactors. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


This course applies the fundamentals of nuclear physics and reactor 
theory with engineering fundamentals to the design of nuclear reactors. Pre- 
requisites: Physics 6638, 664. 


615. Nuclear Radiation Detection. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

The interaction of radiation with matter and the behavior of ion pairs 
in the presence of electric fields are discussed. The theory of operation is 
presented fcr the following radiation detection devices: ion chambers, pro- 
portional and G-M counters, scintillation detectors, Cerenkov counters, emul- 
sions, cloud chambers. bubble chambers, and activation detectors. Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics 307. 


618. Nuclear Control Systems. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The fundamentals of servocontrol are developed and applied to a nuclear 
reactor. The safety aspects of reactor control and operational problems are 
discussed. Prerequisites: Physics 663, 664 or registration therein. 


621. Nuclear Metallurgy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The physical and metallurgical properties of metals used in nuclear reac- 
tors and the reasons for their use are considered. Prerequisite: Mechanical 
Engineering 409. 


622. Nuclear Power Plant Design and Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


This course is designed to present the application of nuclear reactor sys- 
tems to the field of power production, utilizing the general fields of thermo- 
dynamics and heat transfer, along with special problems arising from a 
nuclear system. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 323 or 328; Physics 
663. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


This course is offered to enable students to undertake and complete lim- 
ited investigations which do not fall within their thesis research and which 
are not covered by any other courses in the curriculum. Prerequisite: Grad- 
‘uate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research toward thesis or dissertation. 


Physics 663. Reactor Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. I 
See Department of Physics for a full description of this course. 


Physics 664. Reactor Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. II 
See Department of Physics for a full description of this course. 
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Department of Oceanography and Meteorology 


Professor D. F. Leipper, 

Professors J.-G. Mackin, W. J. Saucier; Associate Professors R. G. Bader, 
D. W. Hood; V. E. Moyer, R. O. Reid, B. W. Wilson; Assistant Professors 
K. C. Brundidge, W. H. Clayton, R. J. Deland, G. A. Franceschini, W. K. 
Henry; Instructors J. E. McDonell; Lecturer K. M. Rae 


METEOROLOGY 


317. Meteorological Instruments, Observations, and Communications. (2-3). 
Credit 3. I, Il 


Theory, design, and accuracy of standard meteorological instruments; sur- 
face weather observations; weather codes and symbols; global and local weath- 
er networks; methods and forms of data transmission; data presentation and 
elementary data analysis. Prerequisites: Mathematics 120; Physics 202 or 
219. 


318. Meteorological Instruments, Observations, and Communications. (1-3). 
Credit 2. II 


Methods and instruments for aerological observation, including the theory 
and limitations of pilot balloon, radiosonde, rawin and radar observations; 
computation, coding, and plotting of data. Forms of data representation; me- 
teorological charts and diagrams; techniques of data analysis. Prerequisite: 
Meteorology 335. 


325. Physical Climatology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 


The horizontal, vertical, and seasonal distributions of meteorological ele- 
ments in their relation to such basic controls as solar and terrestrial radiation, 
physiography, rotation of the earth, the general circulation, air mass ex- 
change, and various atmospheric processes. Prerequisite: Physics 202 or 219. 


326. Regional Climatology. (2-0). Credit 2. II, S 


The broader climatic regimes of the earth and the physical basis for their 
differences; tropical and polar climatology; local climates; introduction to mi- 
croclimatology. Prerequisite: Meteorology 325. 


335. Atmospheric Statics and Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 


Geopotential; chemical composition of the atmosphere; the physical vari- 
ables; the hydrostatic equation; hypsometry; thermodynamics of dry, moist, 
and saturated air; mixing and convection; thermodynamic charts and dia- 
grams; thermodynamics applied to atmospheric analysis and weather pro- 
cesses. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 202 or 219. 


336. Atmospheric Motions. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


Kinematics; conservation equations; equations of motion; geostrophic and 
accelerated motions; streamlines; trajectories; circulation and vorticity the- 
orem; dynamics of wind systems. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; Meteor- 
ology 335. 


445. Atmospheric Physical Processes. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S t 


_The physics of heat, moisture, and momentum transfer in the atmosphere; 
radiation, evaporation, condensation, advection, convection, turbulence, and 
diffusion; their consequences upon the weather. Prerequisite: Meteorology 
336. 


457. Fundamentals of Weather Analysis. (1-12). Credit 5. II, S 


Theory, methods, and practice of synoptic weather analysis in three di- 
mensions. Detailed studies of the structure and motions of air currents, 
fronts, cyclones, anticyclones, pressure waves, tropical storms, and other fea- 
tures of the circulation. Prerequisites: Meteorology 318, 336. 
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458. Weather Analysis. (1-12). Credit 5. I, S t 


A continuation of Meteorology 457, but with the emphasis on motions of 
wind and weather patterns and on weather sequence. Introduction to prin- 
ciples and methods of prognosis and weather forecasting. Prerequisites: Me- 
teorology 445, 457. 


465. Agricultural Meteorology. (2-0). Credit 2. II + 


Study of principles of meteorology as they are related to agriculture, with 
special emphasis upon the climate of the surface layers of the atmosphere. 
Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


600. Survey of Meteorology and Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. S 

A survey course in meteorology and oceanography designed for teachers 
of secondary school science. Prerequisite: Approval of Heads of Departments 
of Oceanography and Meteorology and of Education and Psychology. 


636. Dynamic Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

A formal treatment of the principles of fluid dynamics as they apply to 
the atmosphere; the Navier-Stokes equations; perturbation theory, energy 
equations and transformations, vorticity, barotropic and baroclinic systems, 
cyclone theories, and numerical weather prediction. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 601; Meteorology 336; or the equivalent. (To be offered in 1958-59 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


646. Atmospheric Physics. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Fog, cloud, and precipitation physics; thunderstorms; atmospheric elec- 
tricity; optical and acoustical phenomena; turbidity; the structure and explor- 
ation of the higher atmosphere; atmospheres of other planets. Prerequisite: 
Meteorology 445. 


647. Meteorology of the Upper Atmosphere. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of the composition, structure, and characteristic phenomena of the 
extratropospheric terrestrial atmosphere based on balloon rocket, artificial 
satellite, and various indirect measurements. Prerequisite: Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree in science or engineering. 


648. Cosmic Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Continuation of Meteorology 647. Examination of the properties and 
processes of the atmospheres of the other planets: composition, structure, 
clouds, and circulations, and their implications in terrestrial meteorology. 
Prerequisite: Meteorology 647. 


658. Weather Analysis. (2-6). Credit 4. I 

Discussion, application, and critical evaluation of methods employed by 
American and foreign centers for analyzing and forecasting circulation and 
weather patterns over periods up to 3 days; objective analysis and numerical 
prediction; recent developments; techniques for analysis of specific weather 
patterns. Prerequisites: Meteorology 457 or the equivalent; approval of Head 
of Department. 


665. Micrometeorology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A study of the physical processes occurring at the interface between earth 
and atmosphere, with special emphases upon evaporation, turbulent diffusion 
of gases, variations in wind, temperature, and humidity in the lowest few me- 
ters of the atmosphere. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Meteorology 445; 
Physics 301. 


675. Radar Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 


‘Study of the theory and practice of radar storm observations. Prereq- 
uisites: Meteorology 445, 457. 
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676. Hydrometeorology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The role of weather and weather processes in land water problems. Pre- 
requisite: Meteorology 326 or approval of the instructor. 


679. Military Applications of Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 

Applications of meteorological knowledge and data to related activities 
and problems in the national defense not under security classification. Pre- 
requisite: Meteorology 457. 


681. Seminar. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Presented by students and based upon their research work and upon sur- 
veys of the literature. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course offered to enable majors in meteorology to undertake and com- 
plete with credit in their particular fields of specialization limited investiga- 
tions which do not fall within their thesis research and which are not covered 
by any other courses in the established curriculum. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


For thesis or dissertation. Topic subject to approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


201. Sea and Air Sciences. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II, S 


Oceanography and meteorology as scientific career fields. Features of 
the natural environment which affect man’s daily life and activities. A sur- 
vey course open to all college students. 


401. Introduction to Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 7 


The various aspects of oceanography with emphasis upon those pertinent 
in the Gulf of Mexico. The principles upon which the disciplines of the sub- 
ject are based. The unity of the marine sciences and their importance to man. 
The relations between oceanography and the fields of biology, chemistry, engi- 
neering, geography, geology, mathematics, meteorology, and physics. Oppor- 
tunities in oceanography. Prerequisite: Senior classification in engineering 
or in a biological or physical science or the approval of the instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Research Methods in Oceanography. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II, S 


Selection of a research problem for thesis work; planning the program 
of investigation. Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


603. Sea Laboratory Techniques. (0-6). Credit 2. II 


Practice in techniques used regularly aboard ship and in collecting field 
data. Cruise planning, navigational methods, collection of hydrographic, bathy- 
metric and meteorological data, sediment sampling, biological sampling, and 
the collection of water samples for chemical analysis will be stressed. Pre- 
requisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


610. Physical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Survey of the physics of the sea; physical properties, transmission of 
light and sound in the sea, sea ice; heat budget of the sea and transformation 
of energy within the sea and at the boundaries; evaporation from the sea, 
description of water masses and their origin; the horizontal and vertical cir- 
culation of the seas; the applied dynamic and kinematic formulas for circu- 
lation in the sea; the concept of dynamic equilibrium of the different concen- 
trations within the sea; introduction to waves and tides of the sea. Prereq- 
uisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 
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611. Theoretical Physical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Theoretical and quantitative aspects; equations of motion; equation of 
continuity; boundary conditions; distribution of properties in the presence of 
diffusion; heat budget; stability; dynamics and computation of ocean cur- 
rents; wind currents; turbulence; friction; work at sea. Prerequisites: Math- 
ematics 601 or registration therein; Oceanography 610. 


612. Theory of Ocean Waves. (3-0). Credit 3. Ii 


Generation and decay of waves in deep water: modification of waves and 
swell in shallow water; longshore currents and rip currents; wave action on 
structures. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Oceanography 610. 


613. Engineering Aspects of Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Review of practical information gained from oceanography research, in- 
cluding information on ocean waves, currents, sea level changes, and on phy- 
sical, chemical, and biological parameters from an engineering point of view; 
application of this knowledge to such engineering problems as the mainten- 
ance of harbors, marine structures and ships, together with a discussion of 
related strategic operations at sea; marine instrumentation. Prerequisites: 
Oceanography 610, 612. 


614. Dynamics of the Ocean and Atmosphere. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Advanced theory of the ocean dynamics, a comparison of the hydrody- 
namic and thermodynamic character of the ocean and the atmosphere; the 
mutual dependence of the dynamics and thermodynamics of the sea on those 
of the air and vice versa; some special theories from the mean equations of 
motion, gradient wind, jet stream, mutual adjustment of the mass field and 
velocity field in the sea; mutually coupled temperature variations of the sea 
and the air; wind driven currents; the general hydrodynamic problem of the 
ocean and of the atmosphere, and an investigation of its uniqueness; the main- 
tenance of the general circulation. Prerequisites: Mathematics 602; Oceano- 
graphy 611. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


620. Biological Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Critical study of important contributions defining major biological divi- 
sions, provinces, and life zones of the oceans; effects of climate, chemical, and 
physical barriers, and phylogeny on zoogeography; factors relating to popu- 
lation cycles; productivity problems; ecological inter-relationships of major 
groups of plants and animals in the sea. Prerequisites: General prerequisites 
for oceanography. 


621. Biological Oceanography of the Gulf of Mexico. (1-6). 
Credit 3. II 


Detailed examination of selected aspects of biological oceanography which 
are of major importance to the Gulf of Mexico. Prerequisites: Oceanography 
620, undergraduate major in biology, or approval of instructor. 


630. Geological Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Topography and characteristic features of the ocean bottom; marine 
' shorelines and processes operating in the coastal zone; nature of marine sedi- 
ments; marine transportation and deposition of sedimentary materials; eros- 
ion of beaches. Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


631. Geological Oceanography of the Gulf of Mexico. (2-3). 
Credit 3. II 


Topography, stratigraphy, paleontology, and environments of the Gulf; 
littoral region and adjacent plains; forces acting on shorelines and bottoms; 
depositional surfaces, equilibria, equilibrium structures; tectonics; pleistocene 
history of region. Field trips. Prerequisites: Oceanography 630; undergrad- 
uate major in geology. 
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640. Chemical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The chemical composition and properties of sea water; the definition and 
calculation of salinity; the pH, excess base, and carbon dioxide system in the 
sea; nutrients, their cycles and their distribution; oxygen and other dissolved 
gases; chemistry of sedimentation; composition of organisms and organic con- 
stituents of sea water; marine corrosion; extraction of raw materials from 
the sea. Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


641. Chemical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Detailed study of selected topics in chemical oceanography which pertain 
to the Gulf of Mexico; industrial utilization of sea water and chemical pro- 
ducts obtained from marine plants and animals; water freshening; industrial 
corrosion problems; chemical aspects of photosynthesis and fertility of the 
sea; chemistry of estuarine waters. Prerequisites: Oceanography 640; under- 
graduate major in chemistry; approval of the instructor. 


642. Laboratory Techniques in Oceanography. (0-6). Credit 2. I 


Detailed study will be made of methods of preparation and analysis of 
samples for biological, chemical, and geological investigations. The methods 
of analysis will concern oxygen, phosphate, silicate nitrate, nitrite, salinity, 
carbon, sediment particle size, mineralogy, organic production, and others. 
Prerequisites: Oceanography 603, 610, 620, 630, 640, or approval of the in- 
structor. 


643. Geochemistry of the Ocean. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Geochemistry of the oceanic hydrosphere, biosphere, and lithosphere; how 
these are related to the atmosphere; study of the elements within them. Pre- 
requisites: Oceanography 630, 640, and 641 or graduate classification in geol- 
ogy. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


644. Geochemistry of the Ocean. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A detailed critical study of the geochemistry of sedimentation, the geo- 
chemical evolution of the oceans, the biogeochemistry of calcium carbonate 
and isotope geochemistry as related to the ocean. Prerequisite: Oceano- 
graphy 6438. 


651. Meteorological Oceanography. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


The use of the conservative characteristics of the sea in forecasting me- 
teorological and oceanographic phenomena. Calculation of ocean waves and 
swell, transformation of waves in shallow water, preparation of wave refrac- 
tion diagrams and statistical summaries, modification of air masses in contact 
with the ocean, forecasting of fog and squalls, effect of the oceans upon cli- 
mate of the world, meteorological tides. Prerequisite: Oceanography 610. 


652. Ocean Boundary Layer Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Theory of radiative exchange of energy at the sea surface; the theory of 
turbulent flow over hydrodynamically rough and smooth surfaces with appli- 
cation to the evaluation of the fluid frictional stresses at the boundaries of 
the sea, the evaluation of wind stress, evaporation, etc.; the micro-structure 
of temperature and salinity near the ocean surface; evaluation of turbulent 
exchange coefficients. Prerequisite: Oceanography 611. (Offered in 1958- 
59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (2-0). Credit 2. II 
Presented by students and based upon their research work and upon sur- 
veys of the literature. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course offered to enable majors in oceanography to undertake and com- 
plete with credit in their particular fields of specialization limited investiga- 
tions which do not fall within their thesis research and which are not covered 
by any other courses in the established curriculum. An example of the solu- 
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tion of a special problem in oceanography would be the work done in analyz- 
ing a special set of data collected on a cruise at sea. The course may also 
consist of a special series of problem discussions not given periodically, such 
a those offered by visiting scientists. Prerequisites: Oceanography 610, 
630, 640. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


For thesis or dissertation. Topic subject to approval of the Head of the 
Department. . 


Department of Petroleum Engineering 


Professor R. L. Whiting, 
Professors R. B. Bossler, J. C. Calhoun, Jr., H. T. Kennedy; Associate Profes- 
sors J. W. Amyx, J. R. Pedigo, D. M. Bass, Jr; Instructors D. A. Flanagan. 
C. E. Myers 


300. Petroleum Engineering Field Problems. (1-6). Credit 3. S 


A field study of the problems encountered in oil and gas fields. Course 
consists primarily of visits to oil and gas fields. The requirements of this 
course will not permit a student to take any other course at the same time. 
Prerequisite: Completion of junior petroleum engineering courses. 

NOTE: This course may be taken in place of field work as required of 
all graduates in petroleum engineering. Field work or this course required 
before registration in any of the senior or fifth year petroleum engineering 
courses. 


305. Petroleum Development. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Principles of oil field development, rotary and cable tool drilling methods, 
drilling fluids, oil field hydrology. Prerequisites: Geology 201, 207; Mathe- 
matics 210*; Physics 219. 


306. Reservoir Rock Properties. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A systematic study of the physical properties of petroleum reservoir 
rocks with particular emphasis on porosity, permeability, relative permeabil- 
ity, capillary characteristics, homogeneous and heterogeneous rock systems. 
Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 305, 307. 


307. Petroleum Development Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I 

Properties of petroleum; operation of rotary drilling rig; well surveying 
practices; tests on drilling fluids and cements. Prerequisite: Petroleum En- 
gineering 305 or registration therein. 


308. Rock and Fluid Properties Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. II 

Core analysis, capillary pressure and relative permeability tests, fluid 
displacement tests; differential and flash vaporization tests of gas saturated 
crude oil at elevated pressure and temperature. Prerequisites: Petroleum 
Engineering 306 and 310 or registration therein. 


310. Reservoir Fluids. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

Thermodynamic behavior of natural occurring hydrocarbon mixtures. 
Evaluation and correlation of physical properties of petroleum reservoir 
fluids, laboratory and empirical methods. Prerequisites: Chemistry 323; Pe- 
troleum Engineering 305, 307. 


312. Well Logging. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


A preliminary study of logging methods with particular attention to elec- 
tric logging and radio active logging as they would be applied in the petrol- 
eum industry. Prerequisite: Geology 210. 


*Becomes 307 effective September 1960. 
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402. Petroleum Property Management. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 

Factors which influence the value of oil and gas properties; preparation 
of valuation reports, cost data, operating organization, regulation of petrol- 
eum production. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 409, 413, 428. 


405. Drilling and Production Design. (2-2). Credit 3. I ‘i 


A study of the selection of drilling and production equipment used in oil 
field practice. Design of drilling and production systems. Prerequisites: 
Civil Engineering 305; Petroleum Engineering 305, 306, 307, 308, 310, 312. 


409. Subsurface Engineering. (1-3). Credit 2. I yh 


Well logging, contour maps, isopachous maps, and the determination of 
the size, shape, and volume content of petroleum reservoirs. Prerequisites: 
Petroleum Engineering 305, 306, 307, 308, 310, 312. 


413. Petroleum Measurement and Transportation. (2-2). Credit 3. I + 


Theory and methods of gas and liquid measurements and transportation 
including mixed streams, horizontal and vertical flow, ete. Prerequisites: 
Mechanical Engineering 346; Petroleum Engineering 319. 


414. Petroleum Production Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. II - 


Gas lift, surface separation and treatment of oil field fluids. The meas- 
urement, sampling and testing of crude oil, tank strapping and preparation of 
tank tables, oil storage, the prevention of loss by evaporation, fire and light- 
ning protection. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 405, 418. 


415. Measurements Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I + 


Methods of metering petroleum and natural gas. Study of flow of liquid 
gas and mixtures of gas and liquid. Advanced study of properties of petrol- 
eum at elevated pressure and temperature. Prerequisite: Petroleum Engi- 
neering 413 or registration therein. 


416. Oil Measurements and Transportation Laboratory. (0-3). 
Credit 1. II - 


Gauging practices, treating of oil-water emulsion, heat and sulphur con- 
tent of petroleum and its products, determination of viscosity, gravity water 
content, carbon residue, and the coefficient of expansion of petroleum. De- 
termination of vapor pressure of natural gasoline. Distillation of crude oil 
and gasoline. Methods of metering petroleum. Water analysis. Prerequi-. 
site: Petroleum Engineering 414 or registration therein. 


419. Drilling Fluids. (0-3). Credit 1. II + 


A laboratory course in which field technique and control of mud fluids to 
facilitate drilling are taught. Prerequisites: Senior classification in petrol- 
eum engineering; approval of the Head of the Department. 


428. Reservoir Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. I i 


Material balance methods, including identification of type of reservoir 
mechanism, future production under primary recovery and gas injection; wa- 
ter influx calculations. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 306, 308, 3106. 


429. Reservoir Mechanics Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I + 


A laboratory course to supplement the theory of Petroleum Engineering 
428. Advanced core analysis; fundamental tests of PVT properties of petrol- 
eum at reservoir conditions. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 305, 306, 
307, 308, 310. 


438. Reservoir Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Continuation of Petroleum Engineering 428. Displacement of oil by extra- 
neous fluids, evaluation of performance of combination drive reservoirs, sweep 
efficiency. Prerequisite: Petroleum Engineering 428. 
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481. Petroleum Engineering Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. I 
The study and presentation of papers pertaining to recent developments 
in the field of petroleum engineering. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 
305, 306, 307, 308, 310, 312. 
482. Petroleum Engineering Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. II + 
The study and presentation of papers pertaining to recent developments 
in the field of petroleum engineering. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 
305, 306, 307, 308, 310, 312. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601, 602. Drilling and Completing Wells. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. S 


An advanced study of the problems encountered in the drilling and com- 
pleting of oil and gas wells. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


603, 604. Advanced Reservoir Engineering. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. 
Tat 
An advanced course in petroleum production practices, with special refer- 
ence to the fundamental principles of flow of reservoir fluids. Prerequisite: 
Approval of Head of Department. 


605. Phase Behavior of Petroleum Reservoir Fluids. Credit 2 to 4 each 
semester. I 
A study of the pressure, volume, temperature, composition relationships 
of petroleum reservoir fluids. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Depart- 
ment. 


607. Recovery Methods. Credit 2 to 4 each semester. II 
A study of methods of increasing recovery of petroleum from petroleum 
reservoirs. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


608. Well Logging Methods. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

An advanced study of well logging methods for determining the nature 
and fluid content of formations penetrated by the drill. Prerequisite: Ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 
A study and presentation of papers on recent developments in reservoir 
mechanics. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 

A course offered to enable students to undertake and complete limited in- 
vestigations which do not fall within their thesis research and which are not 
covered by any other courses in the curriculum. Prerequisite: Graduate 
classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 

Advanced work on some special problem within the field of petroleum en- 
gineering. A thesis course. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of Depart- 
ment. 


Department of Physics 


Professor J. G. Potter, 
Professors J. B. Coon, Melvin Eisner, E. G. Smith, E. E. Vezey*, D. F. Weekes; 
Associate Professors P. W. Barker, C. H. Bernard, J. S. Ham, Ambuj Mukerji; 
Assistant Professors B. B. Boriskie, C. M. Loyd, R. W. Mitchell, R. K. Russell, 
F. C. Whitmore; Instructors R. E. Budwine, J. P. Decker, E. D. Fabricius, 
G. S. Harmon, C. E. Jones, B. P. Miller, N. R. Rao, G. N. Salaita 


Students who present for transfer courses in college physics of less credit 
value than the required courses in this college may validate their transfer 
work and receive credit in physics by examination if they wish to do so. 

Normally, however, students transferring with from 8 to 10 hours of phy- 
sics into curricula requiring 12 hours should register for Physics 220. 


*On leave of absence. 
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201. College Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


An elementary course with material selected especially with reference to 
the needs of premedical and predental students and students of architecture 
and education. Fundamentals of classical mechanics, heat, and sound. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 108. 


202. College Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A continuation of Physics 201. Fundamentals of classical electricity and 
light and introduction to contemporary physics. Prerequisite: Physics 201. 


211. <A Brief Survey of Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A course designed to acquaint students with a field of knowledge and con- 
temporary activity of importance in modern thinking. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 101 or 110. 


213. Physics for Students of Agriculture. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A brief course emphasizing fundamentals of special importance to stu- 
dents of agriculture in the fields of mechanics, heat, light, and electricity. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 101. 


215. Introductory Physics. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A course for pre-veterinary medicine students restricted to those topics 
in physics of importance to all students of veterinary medicine. The material 
of the first semester is in the fields of mechanics, heat, and sound. Labora- 
tory exercises emphasize measurements, concepts, and the experimental basis 
for physics. Prerequisites: Mathematics 101, 103. 


216. Introductory Physics. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Physics 215. The material of the second semester is 
in the fields of light, magnetism and electricity, and atomic, molecular, and 
nuclear phenomena. Prerequisite: Physics 215. 


218. Mechanics and Heat. (3-3). Credit 4. I, I, S 


A comprehensive course for students of engineering and the physical sci- 
ences, providing the background for many of the engineering courses as well 
as for other physics courses. Cultivation of the capacity to utilize the funda- 
mental concepts in the solution of problems is emphasized. Mechanics, heat. 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 102, 108. 


219. Sound, Light, Electricity. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A continuation of Physics 218. Sound, light, and electricity. Prerequisite: 
Physics 218. 


220. Modern Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A continuation of Physics 218 and 219. Atomic physics, nuclear physics, 
and solid state physics. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 219. 


301. Heat. (3-3). Credit 4. I ey 


Heat transfer, specific heats, developments of thermodynamic concepts 
introducing statistical mechanics and kinetic theory, phase and change of 
state, and radiation. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 220. 


302. Mechanical Properties of Matter. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


Rotational inertia, simple harmonic motion of translation and rotation, 
Kater’s pendulum, gravitational fields and potential theory, gyroscopic mo- 
tion, elasticity of beams, torsion, theory of elasticity, elasticity of fluids, sur- 
face tension and its application to the optimum shape for pressure vessels, 
diffusion, units and dimensions. Special attention is given to the setting up 
of equations representing physical facts, the interpretation of their solutions, 
and the determination of the limitations imposed by each approximation and 
peep apEE Prerequisites: Mathematics 308 or registration therein. Physics 
203 
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310. Applications of Modern Physics. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


A comparatively non-technical survey of modern applications of atomic 
and nuclear phenomena of interest to students of geology, biochemistry, ge- 
netics, biology, engineering, and especially premedical and predental students. 
Electrons, ions, isotopes, spectra, x-rays, atomic structure, radioactivity, a- 
tomic particles, nuclear accelerators, induced radioactivity, radioactive tracers, 
nuclear reactors, and atomic energy. Some demonstration laboratory work 
will accompany certain phases of the course. Prerequisites: Chemistry 101; 
Physies 202, 216, or-219. 


311. Atomic and Nuclear Physics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 


An introduction to the particles of modern physics, quantum theory, rela- 
tivity, atomic structure, spectra, the periodic table, photoelectricity, thermi- 
onic emission, electrical phenomena in gases, ex-rays, natural and induced 
radio-activity, nuclear structure and phenomena, the various means of trans- 
mutation, accelerating equipment, radiation measurements, pair and meson 
production, cosmic ray phenomena, nuclear forces, nuclear fission, nuclear re- 
actor operation, isotope tracer techniques, and atomic energy. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 210; Physics 220. 


312. Atomic and Nuclear Physics. (2-0). Credit 2.* II + 


An extension of Physics 311 to more specialized phases of molecular, 
atomic and nuclear phenomena in so far as they may be treated without spe- 
cial mathematical methods and quantum mechanics. Prerequisite: Physics 
ollie 


314. Survey of Astronomy. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the solar system, meteors, asteroids, comets, stars, clusters, 
nebulae, Kepler’s laws, laws of gravitation and astronomical instruments. Oc- 
casiona] evening meetings will be held for observation. Prerequisites: Math- 
ematics 101, 108. 


317. Celestial Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I + 


A mathematical formulation of the principles of celestial mechanics, in- 
cluding such fundamental astronomical principles as central forces, potential 
and attractions of bodies, the problem of two bodies, the problem of three 
bodies, the problem of n bodies, the laws of binary star systems, the deter- 
mination of orbits, and perturbations. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Phy- 
sics 201 or 218. 


322. Intermediate College Physics. (4-6). Credit 6. S 


A course for high school and junior high school science teachers and ele- 
mentary science supervisors designed to fortify their preparation to a level 
where they can pursue upper division specialized physics courses. A review 
of classical physics and a brief introduction to modern physics. Prerequisite: 
At least six hours of credit in college physics. 


323. Topics in Electricity and Electronics. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


Topics will be treated which high school and junior high school science 
teachers and elementary science supervisors will be able to pursue in the in- 
struction in their schools. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 322. 


401. Optics. (3-3). Credit 4. II + 


A systematic treatment of physical and geometrical optics featuring ap- 
plications to optical instruments. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 
220. 


405. Physical Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 

A comprehensive formulation of the principles of mechanics employing 
the calculus and vectorial methods. Orbital motion, Coriolis accelerations, mo- 
tions of rigid bodies, and vibrations. Prerequisites: Mathematics 405 or reg- 
istration therein; Physics 302 or the equivalent. 


*Becomes (2-3), credit 3, effective February 1, 1962. 
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411. Experimental Modern Physics. (0-6). Credit 2. II + 

Selected practical topics of atomic and nuclear physics are pursued to the 
point where measurements and investigations are conducted in the laboratory. 
Prerequisite: Physics 311. 


413. Electricity and Magnetism. (2-3). Credit 3. I ij 

DC and AC circuit theory, thermal and chemical electromotive forces, elec- 
trical instruments, electron emission. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Phy- 
sics 219. 


414. Electricity and Magnetism. (1-3). Credit 2. II T 

Non-linear circuits, functions of tubes in electrical circuits, electronic cir- 
cuits and circuit elements for physical measurements. Prerequisite: Physics 
413 or approval of the instructor. 


416. Electromagnetic Fields. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Electric and magnetic field theory with emphasis on vector analysis and 
culminating in an introduction of electromagnetic radiation; properties of di- 
electrics and magnetic materials. Prerequisites: Mathematics 405; Physics 
413 or approval of the instructor. 


418. Theoretical Physics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


An introduction to theoretical physics with emphasis on fundamental con- 
cepts and general principles. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; Physics 219. 


421. Celestial Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. II i 


A continuation of Physics 317. The laws of binary star systems, the de- 
termination of orbits, perturbations of the moon, general perturbations, the 
problem of satellites, space stations, lunar vehicles, interplanetary communi- 
cation. Prerequisite: Physics 317. 


FOR GRADUATES 


600. Physics for Secondary School Teachers. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


This course taught by members of the Physics faculty will aim to develop 
convictions concerning the fundamental principles of classical and modern phy- 
sics which should be taught in a course in high school physics and to develop 
techniques and methods in preparing and conducting demonstrations and lab- 
oratory exercises. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of the 
Heads of the Education and Physics Departments. 


601. Analytical Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 


Dynamics of particles and of rigid bodies, gyrodynamics, potential theory, 
Hamilton’s principle, principle of least action, LaGrange’s equations, and the 
Hamilton-Jacobi equation with applications. Prerequisites: Mathematics 405 
or 601; Physics 405. 


602. Fluid Mechanics and Elasticity. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Mechanics of continuous media. Foundations of elasticity with applica- 
tion to theory of beams, plates, and shells. Hydrodynamics of viscous and 
non-viscous fluids. Supersonic flow and shock wave propagation. Boundary 
layer theory. Lubrication theory. Prerequisite: Physics 601 or the equiv- 
lent. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


603. Electromagnetic Theory. (4-0). Credit 4. II, S 


Theory of electromagnetism; static and time-varying fields; propagation, 
reflection, and refraction of electromagnetic waves. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 601 or the equivalent; Physics 416 or the equivalent. 


605. Thermodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. II, S 


The fundamentals of classical thermodynamics including first and second 
laws, thermodynamic potentials, conditions for equilibrium, properties of 
gases; thermodynamics of electromagnetic systems, and a brief treatment of 
kinetic theory including Maxwell velocity distribution law, viscosity, and dif- 
fusion. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Physics 301 or the equivalent. 
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607. Statistical Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Fundamentals of statistical methods and their application to physical sys- 
tems, ensembles; principles of classical statistics by most probable distribu- 
tions and mean value distributions; Maxwell-Boltzman distributions; thermo- 
dynamics and statistics; statistical basis of entropy; Fermi-Dirac and Bose- 
Einstein statistics; degenerate electron gas applied to electronic phenomena in 
metals; degenerate Bose-Einstein statistics applied to liquid helium; Debye 
theory of specific heats; statistical mechanics in atomic and nuclear physics. 
Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


611. Advanced Optics. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 


The electromagnetic theory of optical phenomena in discontinuous, isotro- 
pic, and anisotropic media. Prerequisite: Physics 603. (Offered in 1960-61 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


612. Atomic Structure. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A study of the atom and atomic spectra from the quantum mechanical 
viewpoint including the hydrogen atom, perturbation method, complex atoms, 
transition probabilities, angular momentum operators, multiplet structure of 
energy levels, fine structure and electron spin. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
308 or the equivalent; Physics 311. 


614. Molecular Structure. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


The quantum mechanical theory of valence; the hydrogen molecule ion, 
molecular orbitals for diatomic molecules; the hydrogen molecule, coulombic 
and exchange integrals; Pauli exclusion principle and the covalent bond; hy- 
brid atomic orbitals; general molecular orbital method. Prerequisite: Phy- 
sics 612. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


617. Physics of the Solid State. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the electrical, magnetic, thermal, and mechanical properties 
of crystalline solids. Lattice energy of ionic crystals, lattice vibrations, di- 
electric phenomena, luminescence and phosphorescence, electron theory of 
metals, band theory, semi-conductors, low temperature behavior of solids. Pre- 
requisite: Approval of the instructor. 


618. Nuclear Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Application of quantum mechanics to nuclear phenomena. Prerequisites: 
Physics 6238, 625, or the equivalent. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 


623. Quantum Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 


Foundations of quantum mechanics; theories of Heisenberg and De Broglie 
with applications especially to nuclear physics. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
602 or the equivalent; Physics 601, 612, 625. 


624. Quantum Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


A continuation of Physics 623. A postulational development of the foun- 
dations of quantum mechanics; classical foundations, Hamiltonian formalism, 
canonical transformations, representation and expansion theory, relativistic- 
quantum mechanics, quantum electrodynamics, quantum field theory, funda- 
mental particles, meson field theories, and high energy phenomena. Prereq- 
uisite: Physics 623. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


625. Nuclear Structure. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Properties of fundamental particles; theory of simple nuclear models; 
scattering, spins, magnetic moments and cross sections; alpha, beta, and gam- 
ma decay; detection, measurement, and production of nuclear particles, nu- 
clear spectroscopy; interactions of nuclear radiations with matter; nuclear 
reactions; high energy nuclear phenomena. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308, 
601; Physics 312 or the equivalent. 
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627. Relativity. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Special relativity and its application to covariant formulation of mechan- 
ics and electrodynamics. Theory of general relativity including development 
of necessary tensor calculus and non-Euclidean geometry. Predictions of gen- 
eral relativity and experimental tests of theory; cosmological problems and 
unified field theories. Prerequisites: Physics 601, 603. (Offered in 1960-61 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


631. Quantum Theory of Solids. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Development of solid state theory from the basic theory of quantum me- 
chanics. Theory of perfect: and imperfect crystal lattices. Interaction of elec- 
tromagnetic radiation with non-conducting crystals. Electrons in perfect crys- 
tal lattices. Theory of metallic cohesion. Transport phenomena. Electric and 
magnetic propetries of solids. Semiconductors, superconductors, superfluids. 
Prerequisite: Physics 617. 


633. Experimental Physics. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Experiments in atomic, nuclear, and solid state physics, designed to com- 
plement theory courses in these fields and to prepare the student for experi- 
mental research in physics. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


661. Radiological Physics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Interaction of radiation with matter, health physics and radiation protec- 
tion, reactor sources of radiation, shield design. Prerequisites: Chemical En- 
gineering 447 or Physics 312; Mathematics 308. 


663. Reactor Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Mathematical theory of the diffusion and slowing down of neutrons in 
the homogeneous nuclear reactor without reflector and with reflector. Exten- 
sive problem work to illustrate the applications of the theory. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 308, 601 or registration therein; Physics 312. 


664. Reactor Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Physics 668. The steady state and transient behavior 
of the heterogeneous reactor. Theory of reactor control. Special mathematical 
methods in reactor analysis. Extensive problem work to illustrate the appli- 
cations of the theory. Prerequisites: Mathematics 602 or registration there- 
in; Physics 668. 


665. Theory of Accelerators. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Description and classification of accelerators. Cockcraft-Walton accelera- 
tors, electrostatic generators; linear accelerators; theory of magnetic focus- 
ing; cyclotron; theory of electrostatic focusing; stability conditions, betatron; 
synchrocyclotron; synchrotron; low energy pulse devices; energy measurement 
and control; instrumentation and technique; reactions; radiological safety. 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; Physics 312. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 
Individual problems not related to thesis. 

691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research toward thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Plant Physiology and Pathology 


Professor W. C. Hall, 
Professor G. M. Watkins; Associate Professors H. E. Joham, D. C. Norton, 
D. W. Rosberg; Assistant Professors M. C. Futrell, S. P. Johnson, 
R. B. Stewart 


301. Plant Pathology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


An introduction to the fundamental principles of plant pathology, includ- 
ae aoe cause, and control of plant diseases. Prerequisites: Biology 
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302. Plant Disease Diagnosis. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A practice course designed to give the student experience in diagnosing 
plant disease problems. All categories of plant diseases will be studied. Pre- 
requisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301, or approval of the instructor. 


313. Introduction to Plant Physiology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A general course dealing with the principal life processes of the higher 
plants, with particular emphasis on the influence of environmental factors on 
the processes and development of crop plants. Prerequisites: Biology 101; 
Chemistry 102. 


314. Principles of Plant Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4. II + 


A more advanced and detailed study of the physiology of green plants 
than Plant Physiology and Pathology 313, with emphasis on nitrogen metab- 
olism, respiration, mineral nutrition, photosynthesis, and growth. Prerequi- 
sites: Chemistry 231; Physics 213; Plant Physiology and Pathology 313. 


FOR GRADUATES 
605. Plant Metabolism. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Photosynthesis and respiration are discussed in detail, including the his- 
tory and recent developments in these fields. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology 
and Pathology 314, or Biochemistry and Nutrition 601 and approval of instruc- 
tor. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


607. Physiology of the Fungi. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A general course in the physiological activities of fungi, including growth 
and development, mineral nutrition, carbon and vitamin nutrition, the chem- 
istry of metabolic products, fungicides, and the physiology of parasitism and 
resistance. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 314. (Offered in 
1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


609. Quantitative Plant Physiology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Methods employed in the various types of physiological investigations and 
the interpretation of results obtained by them. Prerequisite: Plant Physiol- 
ogy and Pathology 314. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereaf- 
ter.) 


611. Plant Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


This course deals with the inorganic nutrition of plants. It includes so- 
lute absorption, accumulation and translocation; growth of plants in artificial 
media; physiological roles of various elements in the plant, and biochemical 
problems associated with salt absorption. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 314 or equivalent. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 


612. Phytohormones and Plant Growth Regulators.’ (3-0). 
Credit 3. I 


This course includes material on the classification, properties, and action 
of naturally occurring plant hormones as well as a discussion of the synthetic 
growth regulators. Material is included on practical application and uses of 
phytohormones and growth regulators. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 314 or equivalent. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years there- 
after.) 


613. Plant Growth and Development. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A course dealing with the growth, differentiation, and development of 
higher plants. A comprehensive study of vernalization and photoperiodism is 
included as well as a discussion of the influences of water relations, mineral 
nutrition, and hormones on the developmental cycle. _ Consideration is also 
given to differentiation within the plant as related to such qualities as winter 
hardiness and drought resistance. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathol- 
ogy 314 or equivalent. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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616. Methods in Plant Pathology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


A presentation of the methods by which plant diseases are identified and 
investigated. Emphasis is placed on preparation for research work in plant 
pathology. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301 or the equiv- 
alent. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


617. Parasitism in Plant Disease. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A critical presentation of the literature on the invasion of plant tissues 
by parasitic bacteria, fungi, and nematodes. Mechanisms of host defense are 
examined. Processes are illustrated in the laboratory through the study of 
historical preparations and by experimentation. Prerequisite: Plant Physiol- 
ogy and Pathology 301. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereaf- 
ter.) 


618. Bacterial Plant Diseases. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A detailed study of bacterial diseases of fruit and vegetable crops, field 
crops and ornamental plants, with special emphasis upon the nature of the 
disease, dissemination of the pathogen and methods of control. Prerequisite: 
Plant Physiology and Pathology 301 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1958-59 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


620. Plant Virsues. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Lecture presentation and discussion of the nature and properties of plant 
viruses. Methods of virus transmission, host plant reactions to viruses, sero- 
logical reactions, and methods of purification of viruses for examination un- 
der the electron microscope, and the study of economically important plant 
virus diseases and their control. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Path- 
ology 301 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years there- 
after.) 


621. Plant Parasitic Nematodes. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


The morphology, identification, and biology of plant parasitic nematodes; 
the damage they cause; methods of control. Non-plant-pathogenic nematodes 
commonly found in the soil will be studied also. Prerequisite: Approval of 
the instructor. 


622. Plant Nematology. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


Advanced study of the principal groups of plant parasitic nematodes, with 
emphasis on methods used in research. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 621. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


623. Diseases of Field Crops. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


An intensive study of both the fundamental and the practical aspects of 
the more important and representative diseases of field crops... The plant dis- 
ease problems peculiar to extensive cultivation methods will be stressed. Pre- 
requisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301. 


624. Diseases of Fruits, Vegetables, and Ornamentals. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Identification and control of the important diseases of fruit, vegetable, 
and ornamental crops in Texas. Consideration will also be given to diseases 
of major berry crops and pecans. Various diseases and types of decay affect- 
ing products in shipment and storage will be studied. Each student will be 
_ required to carry out an inoculation-isolation exercise employing a bacterial 
or fungus pathogen. A virus inoculation exercise will be done by students 
working in pairs. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301. (Of- 
fered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


Reports and discussions of topics of current interest in plant physiology 
and plant pathology, including reviews of literature on selected subjects. 
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685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Individual problems or reasearch not pertaining to a thesis or disserta- 
tion. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 314 or the equivalent 
(for physiology), 301 or the equivalent (for pathology). 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Original investigations in support of thesis or dissertation. 


Biochemistry and Nutrition 601. Biochemistry of Plants. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I 


See Department of Biochemistry and Nutrition for a full description of 
this course. 


Department of Poultry Science 


Professor J. H. Quisenberry, 
Professors J. R. Couch, E. D. Parnell; Associate Professor W. F. Krueger; 
Assistant Professors R. L. Atkinson, R. C. Fanguy, B. L. Reid, C. B. Ryan; 
< Instructor J. D. Williams 


201. Poultry Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I, I 


The breeds and types of poultry, culling poultry for egg production, in- 
cubation, brooding and feeding for growth and egg production, winter and. 
summer management, housing and hygiene, preparing poultry for market, 
methods of marketing, practical application of these subjects to farm condi- 
tions. The practice consists of the identification of breeds and varieties, judg- 
ing poultry for egg production, plans for poultry farms and poultry houses, 
identification of feeds. 


303. Turkey Production. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Varieties of turkeys; breeding practices with turkeys; management and 
feeding of turkeys; incubation practices with turkeys; management of poults 
from hatching to market; special turkey marketing practices; sanitation and 
disease prevention with turkeys. 


308. Hatchery Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Commercial hatching in America, early commercial hatcheries, expansion, 
types of hatchery enterprise, related activities, localization of hatchery busi- 
ness, how and where to start, hatchery building, inside arrangement, ventila- 
tion, heat and temperature control, hatchery equipment, types of incubators; 
hatchery flock improvement, study of the National Poultry and Turkey Im- 
provement Plans, sanitation, incubation practices, prices and hatchery costs. 
Trends in size of hatcheries and causes. Practice consists of culling and 
blood testing hatchery flocks, setting eggs in incubator, fumigating and dis- 
infecting incubator, candling hatching eggs, pedigreeing and judging baby 
chicks. 


309. Broiler Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


A study of modern commercial broiler production including type of birds 
required for successful broiler operation; the importance of such factors as 
color of plumage, body conformation, rate of growth, feathering, livability, 
uniformity, and feed efficiency; housing and equipment requirements for 
brooding, advantages of different brooding and management systems; disease 
hazards; a study of cost factors such as feed, chick, labor, medication, and 
overhead; methods of marketing broilers; methods of financing broiler opera- 
tions; integration in the broiler industry. Practice involves the design setting 
up and conducting broiler tests for evaluation of modern strains, feeds, and 
management practices. At the end of the tests the birds will be graded, dress- 
ed, and production costs calculated. 
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401. Management and Selection. (1-2). Credit 2. II + 


How to select breeding males and females; culling the farm flock; plan- 
ning a poultry program for a community with emphasis.on good management 
and soundness of health; how to plan and manage county: poultry shows. A 
thorough study of the National Poultry Improvement Plans, with enough prac- 
tice work in selecting and testing to qualify students for official Plan partic- 
ipation. 


403. Judging. (2-2). Credit 3. I 

The judging of standard breeds and varieties; special instructions for 
judges; methods of fitting and showing birds; types of shows and show man- 
agement; a study of standard disqualifications and their application to var- 
ious selection standards; grading of live and dressed market poultry, and of 
market eggs. Practice work consistst of judging classes for production, for 
market quality, and for exhibition. Several small poultry shows will be judg- 
ed, and visits made to egg and poultry processing plants and farms of poul- 
try breeders. 


407. Technology and Marketing of Poultry and Poultry Products. 
(2-2). -Credit. 3.1 


A study of the U.S.D.A. grades of eggs, and of live and dressed poultry; 
preparing poultry for market — killing, dressing, chilling, and packaging; 
ecandling, grading, and packing shell eggs; drying and freezing eggs; storage 
problems and techniques with special emphasis on maintenance of quality dur- 
ing storage; planning poultry and egg plant layouts with special emphasis on 
meeting U.S.D.A. requirements for sanitation; a study of commercial egg and 
poultry plants and their operation; newer developments in packaging and 
merchandising poultry and eggs; effects of feed upon quality and quality re- 
tention; a careful study of regulations governing the grading and inspection 
of poultry of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, with special emphasis on 
inspection for wholesomeness. Prerequisite: Poultry Science 201. 


411. Poultry Feeding. (3-2). Credit 4. I + 


The history of poultry nutrition, a short study of the chemical composi- 
tion of carbohydrates, proteins, fats, vitamins, and mineral mixtures as found 
in poultry feeds. Composition, functions, sources, and care of vitamins com- 
monly required for efficient poultry feeding. A study of the nutritive value 
of the different grains, roughages, mill feeds, and protein concentrates used 
in poultry nutrition. Practice work in the analysis of feedstuffs, the formula- 
tion of poultry rations, and diagnosis of lack of essentials in poultry rations. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 223, 231. 


414. Poultry Breeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I i 


The basic principles of poultry breeding. The inheritance of characters 
of economic importance. The records essential for a sound breeding program; 
the selection of breeders on the basis of records and standard bred charac: 
teristics. Practice includes taking records on the breeding birds, interpreting 
the records, and the techniques involved in pedigree breeding. Prerequisite: 
Genetics 301. 


481. Poultry Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 

Extensive review of the literature on poultry problems. The student will 
be required to prepare and present to the class comprehensive reviews of the 
literature on various phases of poultry science. Each student will be assigned 
a certain number of technical journals for current reporting to the seminar 
group. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


482. Poultry Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 
Continuation of Poultry Science 481. 
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FOR GRADUATES 


603. Principles and Practices of Incubation. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A study of the developmental stages of the chick during incubation. Cor- 
relation of development with genetic and environmental factors. Study of 
the fundamental principles underlying successful artificial incubation of eggs. 
Relation of egg characters to hatchability. Effects of pre-incubation treat- 
ment on hatchability of chicken and turkey eggs. Control of disease during 
the incubation process. Relation of maternal diet to embryonic development 
gud hatchability of the chick. Prerequisite: Poultry Science 308 or equiv- 
alent. 


604. Principles of Brooding and Rearing. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of principles involved in brooding poultry. Relative cost and ef- 
ficiency of different brooding and rearing methods. Relation of brooding 
practice to growth, livability, and subsequent adult performance. Such fac- 
tors as diet, levels of protein, minerals, vitamins, medicants and growth stim- 
ulants are analyzed in relation to growth, livability, malformations, and feed 
efficiency. Physiological factors such as temperature control mechanisms 
and hormones are covered. Research methodology and thorough literature re- 
view are stressed. Prerequisites: Poultry Science 201 and 303 or equivalent. 


611. Poultry Processing, Storing, and Distribution. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of egg quality and of egg quality maintenance. Effects of stor- 
age on egg and meat quality. The latest methods of processing eggs and 
poultry; feeding of market birds to improve grade; costs of production for 
various areas, and for various sized flocks and methods of management; plan- 
ning optimum sized units for economical production. Prerequisites: Agricul- 
tural Economics 314 or equivalent; Poultry Science 407 or the equivalent. 


612. Laboratory Problems in Poultry Processing, Storing and Distribution. 
(0-3). Credit 1. II 


A survey of improved methods of processing poultry and eggs. Certain 
selected modern processing plants will be visited and a study made of oper- 
ating methods. Students may assist with experimental work in progress on 
poultry and egg processing and storage. Laboratory comparisons of various 
methods of fattening and their effects on market and storage quality of fowl. 
Effects of temperature and methods of dressing on market and storage qual- 
ity. Prerequisite: Poultry Science 611 or registration therein. 


613. Breeding and Genetics of Poultry. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


An advanced and specialized study of poultry breeding and genetics cov- 
ering such areas as causation, interrelations among traits, effective size of 
populations, methods of measuring genetic improvement, the heterosis con- 
cept, measures of general and specific combinability, and genetic homeosta- 
sis. Efficiency of various systems of breeding poultry will be analyzed. Sci- 
entific journals and technical literature will be reviewed. Prerequisites: Ge- 
netics 301 and Poultry Science 414 or the equivalent. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 

Intensive review and reporting of literature on poultry feeding, breeding, 
incubation, marketing, and management problems. Development of familiar- 
ity not only with literature but with organizations, agencies, and personnel 
working with poultry problems. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. May 
be repeated as many semesters as desired but maximum of two credits allow- 
ed towards Master’s degree. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 6 each semester. I, II, S 

An intensive study of newer principles and methods in the various spe- 
cialized fields related to successful poultry production. Prerequisite: Ap- 
proval of the Head of the Department. 
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691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 

Intensive study of research methods and techniques in poultry breeding, 
nutrition, physiology, physical aspects of marketing, or poultry products tech- 
nology. Students will be required to carry out some experimental projects in 
one of these fields. Reviews of specific literature, collection, analysis, and 
presentation of experimental data will be stressed. Designed for thesis credit. 


Department of Range and Forestry 


Professor V. A. Young, 
Professors R. A. Darrow, O. E. Sperry; Associate Professors F. W. Gould, 
R. R. Rhodes; Assistant Professor D. L. Huss 


102. Introduction to Range and Forestry. (1-0). Credit 1. Il 

A brief survey of the fields of forestry and range management including 
the history, resources, policies, organization, industries, employment, educa- 
tion and research pertaining to the respective professions. One field trip into 
the forest is required. 


202. Range Plants. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Native forage plants of the ranges of the United States. Determination, 
distribution, ecology, and economic value, especially in Texas are considered. 
Poisonous plants and range practices to avoid livestock losses are included. 
Prerequisite: Biology 102 or the equivalent. 


203. Dendrology. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


The identification, classification, group silvical characteristics, distribu- 
tion, and values of the important trees of the coniferous group (Gymnos- 
perms); as well as the shrubs and other woody plants associated with wood- 
lands and commercial forests. Field trips arranged. Prerequisite: Biology 
102. 


204. Dendrology. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


The identification, classification, group silvical characteristics, distribu- 
tion, and values of the important trees of the hard wood group (Angios- 
perms); as well as the shrubs and other woody plants associated with wood- 
lands and commercial forests. Field trips arranged. Prerequisite: Biology 
102. 


301. Plant and Range Ecology. (2-3). Credit 3. II t 


An analysis of habitat factors as they influence plant growth. Attention 
is given plant succession, competition, distribution, and detailed methods of 
studying and mapping vegetation. Prerequisite: Biology 102. 


303. Agrostology. (2-3). Credit 3. I t 


A fundamental study of grasses, especially those of economic importance 
in Texas. A study of the characteristics of the various genera and species of 
grasses, their identification, distribution, propagation, improvement, and man- 
agement with particular reference to their use and value in Texas ranges and 
pastures. Prerequisite: Biology 102 or equivalent. 


304. Range Management. (2-3). Credit 3. I t 


A technical course dealing with problems met in managing native range 
lands, including a study of grazing regions, and the problems of each; revege- 
tation of range lands; maintenance of production; utilization of range forage; 
and range livestock management as it affects vegetation. Field trips. Pre- 
requisites: Range and Forestry 301, 303. 
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307. Elementary Forestry. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A general survey of the field of forestry, with identification of the prin- 
cipal trees of this section, log tree and stand measurement; grazing as applied 
to forestry, the elementary forest operations and practice. Relation of for- 
estry to allied phases of agriculture and functions of forestry in land-use 
planning. 


308. Farm Forestry. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Management of farm woodlands and woodlots for the production of fuel, 
posts, and merchantable products; seasoning, preservation, and use of wood 
products; windbreak and shelterbelt planting forestry in relation to grazing 
and economics of agriculture. Field trips. 


309. Silvics and Silviculture. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A study of the factors of site, their influence on tree growth and recip- 
rocal effect on site; silvicultural cutting systems, cultural operations, and the 
silvicultural characteristics of the more important commercial species of the 
South and Southwest. Field trips. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 307 
or 308. 


310. Forest Products and Utilization. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Utilization of the products of farm woodlots, woodlands, and commercial 
forests; the manufacture and utilization of lumber, timber, and other wooden 
products, including mechanical properties, and lumber grades. Also the identi- 
fication of certain woods important in agricultural and commercial enter- 
prises of the South and Southwest. Field trips. 


311. Management of Range Resources. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A general course for students majoring in veterinary medicine, emphasiz- 
ing identification of poisonous species, physiology of plant responses to graz- 
ing, control of noxious plants, grazing systems, and range management prac- 
tices for soil conservation. 


401. Range Improvement and Maintenance. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A general course for students not majoring in range management. A 
study of native forage and poisonous plants on the ranges, and native pas- 
tures of Texas. Evaluation and analysis of range lands, grazing systems, 
livestock handling problems, physiology of plant responses to grazing and 
range management. Field trips. 


409. Advanced Range Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II n 


A technical course dealing with the more advanced problems in managing 
native range lands. Special attention will be given to the study of the de- 
velopment of the range industry, cost of production, range land utilization, 
organization of cattle, sheep, and goat industry; and range condition classes. 
Field trips. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 304. 


411. Field Range Management. Credit 2 or 3. S t 


A semi-technical summer field course in which emphasis is placed upon 
identification of important range plants; determination of vegetation types, 
subtypes, forage utilization values, range condition classes, mapping; brush 
eradication and control, and proper distribution of livestock. A summer field 
course primarily for county agricultural agents and vocational agricultural 
teachers, others by approval of instructor. 


412. Range Management Practices. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Emphasis is placed on range condition classes as related to the manage- 
ment of grazing lands. Studies are made of successional trends, range and 
ranch management plants, techniques of evaluation and economic principles 
associated with the handling of livestock on the range. Prerequisite: Range 
and Forestry 401 or equivalent with approval of instructor. 
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485. Range Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, 8 
Individual study and research upon a selected range problem approved by 
instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


605. Range Research Methods. Credit 2. I 


A study of research methods in range management and related subjects. 
A review of scientific investigation in the field and analysis of results. Pre- 
requisite: Graduate majors in range and forestry. 


606. Range Economics. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Range management practices, land utilization, and ranch operation as 
they affect economics of livestock industry and the nation. Prerequisite: 
Graduate majors and minors in range and forestry. 


607. Vegetation Influences. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Interrelationships between ecological factors and vegetation, influence of 
forest and range vegetation on watershed management and soil conservation. 
Field trips to be arranged. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 301. (Offered 
in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


609. Plant and Range Ecology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A detailed study of plant communities, successions, and the effect of 
various degrees of utilization in vegetation types and edaphic factors. Pre- 
requisite: Range and Forestry 301 or equivalent. (Offered in 1958-59 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 


610. Range Grasses and Grasslands. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A study of range grasses as applied to utilization and sustained produc- 
tion. The ecological characteristics and geographical features of the native 
grasslands. Ecological principles as applied to range problems. Individual 
problems to be assigned. Prerequisites: Range and Forestry 301, 303; ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


611. Control of Noxious Range Plants. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An advanced study of native and naturalized noxious and poisonous plants 
on Texas ranges that are detrimental to good management practices. Their 
distribution, reproduction, dissemination, and methods and practices of control 
will be stressed in relation to conservation and economic importance. Field 
trips to be arranged. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


612. Range Management Practices, Policies, and Administration. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I 


Advanced studies dealing with technical range management problems, so- 
cial and economic background of legislation, and policies developed in the ac- 
quisition and administration of national, state, and private range properties. 
Field trips to be arranged. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 409 or equiv- 
alent. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


Current scientific work in range management and related subjects in 
UICTACaS and foreign fields. Prerequisite: Majors and minors in range and 
orestry. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course designed for investigations not included in the student’s research 
for thesis or dissertation. Problems may be selected in applied ecology, range 
management, or forestry. Lectures, conferences, field work, reports. Prereq- 
uisite: Graduate majors or minors in range and forestry. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research for thesis or dissertation. Prerequisite: Graduate major in 
range and forestry. 


VETERINARY ANATOMY 345 


Religious Education 


(See page 69) 


Department of Veterinary Anatomy 


Professor J. H. Milliff; 
Associate Professor L. W. Gibbs; Instructor K. R. Pierce 


301. Anatomy. (0-9). Credit 3. I £ 


The osteology, dentition, and arthology of the domestic animals and top- 
ographical dissection of the dog. 


302. Anatomy. (0-9). Credit 3. II ne 


Topographical dissection of the cow and a comparative study of the horse, 
cat, and pig. Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 301. 


303. Histology. (2-6). Credit 4. I £ 


A microscopic study of the basic tissues and of the organs, excluding 
the organs of reproduction. 


304. Embryology. (3-3). Credit 4. II £ 


A microscopic study of the reproductive organs of the domestic animals, 
and of serial sections of chick and pig embryos. Prerequisites: Veterinary 
Anatomy 3801, 308. 


306. Neuroanatomy. (0-6). Credit 2. II ft 


Gross, developmental, and microscopic anatomy of the nervous system. 
Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 303. 


501. Surgical Anatomy. (0-6). Credit 2. I ; 


The anatomy of the areas of surgical and clinical importance in the do- 
mestic animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 302. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Veterinary Anatomy. (1-3). Credit 2 each semester. I, II 


The gross, developmental, and microscopic structure of the anatomical 
systems of domestic animals. Prerequisites: Veterinary Anatomy 306; ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. S 


The review and discussion of current scientific work in anatomy and re- 
lated subjects. Prerequisite: Graduate major or minor in veterinary anat- 
omy. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Problems in either gross or microscopic anatomy along lines to be chosen 
by the individual. Prerequisites: Veterinary Anatomy 306; approval of the 
Head of the Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Original research on a selected thesis problem in anatomy. Prerequisite: 
Graduate major in veterinary anatomy. 


{May be taken for graduate credit by students not majoring in veterinary medicine. 
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Department of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 


Professor M. R. Calliham, 
Professors W. C. Banks, H. E. Redmond; Assistant Professors J. H. Denton, 
E. W. Ellett, W. M. Romane; Instructors J. F. Neal, G. S. Trevino; Lecturers 
R. J. Beamer, I. B. Boughton, A. A. Price 


416. General Surgery. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


Principles of unsoundnesses and horseshoeing. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Anatomy 302. 


511. Non-Infectious Diseases of Large Animals. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Lectures and demonstrations on physical diagnosis; diseases of the di- 
gestive, circulatory, respiratory, urinary organs; nervous system; and the 
skin of large animals. Prerequisites: Veterinary Pathology 444; Veterinary 
Physiology and Pharmacology 529 or registration therein. 


512. Radiology. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Fundamentals of veterinary radiography, fluoroscopy, x-ray and radioiso- 
tope therapy with interpretation of radiographs and fluoroscopic examinations 
and essential protection from radiation. Prerequisites: Veterinary Micro- 
biology 436; Veterinary Pathology 444. 


513. Non-Infectious Diseases of Small Animals. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Non-infectious and nutritional diseases, obstetrics, pediatrics, and geria- 
trics of small animals, fur-bearing animals, and laboratory animals. Prereq- 
uisites: Veterinary Pathology 444; Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 
529 or registration therein. 


514. Infectious Diseases of Small Animals. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the bacterial, rickettsial, viral, and protozoan diseases of small 
animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 513. 


515. General Surgery. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The principles of dentistry, surgery, and anesthesia of domestic animals. 
Prerequisites: Veterinary Pathology 444; Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 
416. 


516. Operative Surgery of Large Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Surgical diseases and special surgery of large animals. Surgical exer- 
cises are required. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 515. 


519.) Clinies:-..(0-4)..5. Credit-1. 21 


Clinical orientation, restraint, administration of medicine, physical exam- 
ination, methods of collecting specimens for laboratory purposes. Prerequi- 
sites: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 513 and 515 or registration therein. 


520. Clinical Seminar. (0-4). Credit 1. II 


Presentation and discussion of clinical cases. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 519. 


521. Reproductive Diseases. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A consideration of prevention and treatment of diseases incident to or af- 
fecting breeding, conception, gestation, parturition, and postparturient con- 
valescence of common domestic animals; prevention and treatment of diseases 
of the newborn. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 526. 


524. Operative Surgery of Small Animals. (1-2). Credit 2. II 


_ Surgical procedures in small animals, including orthopedics. Surgical ex- 
ercises are required. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 515. 
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526. Obstetrics. (2-0). Credit 2. I 
Castration and spaying of farm animals, physiology of parturition, me- 
chanics of obstetrical operations; theory and technique of artificial insemina- 
tion. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 529 or regis- 
tration therein. 
561. Clinical Laboratory Diagnosis. (0-2). Credit 1. I + 
Instruction in routine laboratory procedures including hematology, urine 
analysis, radiography, and radiation therapy. Prerequisites: Veterinary Med- 
icine and Surgery 520; Veterinary Microbiology 436. 
562. Clinical Laboratory Diagnosis. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Continuation of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 561. Prerequisite: Vet- 
erinary Medicine and Surgery 561. 


563. Ambulatory Clinic. (0-4). Credit 1. I 


Under the supervision of an instructor, students are taken on calls to pri- 
vate farms or College herds for training and experience in the diagnosis and 
treatment of animal diseases under actual farm and ranch conditions. Pre- 
requisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 520. 


564. Ambulatory Clinic. (0-4). Credit 1. II 

Continuation of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 563. Prerequisite: 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 563. 
565. Large Animal Clinic. (1-7). Credit 3. I 

Students are required to assume full responsibility for the diagnosis, care, 
and treatment of patients assigned under the supervision of instructors. All 
species of large animals are utilized. Lectures on hospital management and 
large animal practice and promotion are included. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 520. 
566. Large Animal Clinic. (0-7). Credit 2. II 

Continuation of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 565. Prerequisite: Vet- 
erinary Medicine and Surgery 565. 
567. Small Animal Clinic. (1-7). Credit 3. I 

Students are required to assume full responsibility for the diagnosis, care, 
and treatment of patients assigned under the supervision of instructors. De- 
tailed studies of hospital planning, practice management, and promotion and 
veterinary ethics are included. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Sur- 
gery 520. 
568. Small Animal Clinic. (0-7). Credit 2. II 

Continuation of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 567. Prerequisite: Vet- 
erinary Medicine and Surgery 567.., 
569. Veterinary Clinics. (0-6). Credit 2. S 

Veterinary clinics. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 520. 


FOR GRADUATES 


603. Veterinary Surgery. Credit 1 to 8 each semester. I, II 

Special surgery of large or small animals. Prerequisite: Degree of Doc- 
tor of Veterinary Medicine or appropriate specialized training. 
685. Problems. Credit 1 to 8 each semester. I, II 

Original investigations of problems in the field of surgery, therapeutics, 
or radiology. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or ap- 
propriate specialized training. 
691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 

Research for thesis. 
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Department of Veterinary Microbiology 


Professor L. C. Grumbles; 
Assistant Professors A. I. Flowers, P. F. Jungerman; 
Instructor R. T. DuBose 


334. Poultry Diseases. (2-2). Credit 3. II 

Poultry sanitation and diseases. Prevention and control of environmental, 
nutritional, parasitic, and contagious diseases. Prerequisites: Biology 206; 
Veterinary Physiology and Phamacology 323. 


435. Microbiology and Immunology. (3-4). Credit 4. I i. 


The principles of microbiology and immunology. Emphasis is placed on 
the general morphology, physiology, and immunologic reactions of microor- 
ganisms important in veterinary medicine. Special attention is given to the 
biologics in the diagnosis and treatment of infectious diseases. Prerequisite: 
Second year classification in veterinary medicine. 


436. Pathogenic Microbiology. (3-3). Credit 4. II t 


A study of the general staining procedures, cultural methods and media 
preparation for bacteria; and the morphology, cultural characteristics, and 
pathogenicity of microorganisms which produce diseases in domestic animals 
and man. Prerequisite: Veterinary Microbiology 435. 


595. Poultry Diseases. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


The pathology of diseases of poultry will be considered from clinical, 
pathological, microbiological, and parasitological standpoints. Prevention, con- 
trol, and treatment will also be given consideration. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification in veterinary medicine. 


596. Poultry Diagnosis. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Clinical laboratory diagnosis of poultry diseases. Prerequisite: Veter- 
inary Microbiology 595. 


FOR GRADUATES 


643. Veterinary Microbiology. (3-4). Credit 4. I, II 


A study of the pathogenic microorganisms; their cultural and biological 
characteristics and pathogenicity. 


646. Avian Virus Diseases. Credit 1 to 4. I, Il 


A study of the viral diseases of poultry including methods of isolation 
and identification of the causative agents. Practice consists of conducting 
post mortem examinations and special diagnostic procedures on birds received 
daily for necropsy. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or 
equivalent. 


647. Veterinary Virology. Credit 1 to 4. I, II 


A. detailed study of virus infections in animals, including types of infec- 
tions, mode of transmission, intracellular pathology, epidemiology, isolation 
and identification of the inciting agents. Practice includes tissue cultivation, 
animal inoculations, and diagnostic tests. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of 
Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


648. Veterinary Mycology. Credit 1 to 4. II, S 


A study of actinomycetes, yeasts, and molds that are pathogenic to man 
and animals; the morphology, cultural characteristics, pathogenicity and iden- 
tification. Practice consists of exercises in cultural methods, morphological 
characteristics, biochemical reactions and diagnosis. Prerequisite: Degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


¢May be taken for graduate credit by students not majoring in veterinary medicine. 
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685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Problems course in microbiology and hematology. Prerequisite: Degree 
of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. (May be taken for undergraduate credit 
with permission of the Head of the Department.) 


691. Research. Credit 1 to 8. I, II 


An original problem in veterinary microbiology. This research to be re- 
ported by a thesis as partial requirement for the Master of Science degree. 
Prerequisite: Admission to candidacy for Master of Science degree. 


Department of Veterinary Parasitology 


Professor R. D. Turk; 
Associate Professor R. R. Bell; Instructor T. J. Galvin 


483. Parasites of Domestic Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. I a 


Internal parasites of domestic animals: Symptoms, diagnosis, treatment, 
control, and eradication of parasitic diseases are emphasized. Practice con- 
sists of laboratory and diagnostic methods used in parasitology. Fresh and 
preserved material obtained from the field, clinics, and necropsies are utiliz-- 
ed. Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 302. 


484. Parasites of Domestic Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. II £ 

Internal parasites of farm, pet, and fur-bearing animals. Attention is 
given to symptoms, diagnosis, treatment, control, and eradication of parasitic 
diseases. Practice consists of laboratory and diagnostic methods used in para- 
sitology; the pathology of parasitism. Fresh and preserved material obtained 
from the field, clinics, and necropsies are utilized in the laboratory. Prereq- 
uisite: Veterinary Parasitology 4838. 


487. Parasites of Farm Animals and Poultry. (2-2). Credit 3. II, S F 

A study of some of the more important internal and external parasites 
of domestic animals and poultry. The life cycles, pathogenicity, and eco- 
nomic and public health aspects will be stressed with suggested methods for 
control. Open to agricultural students. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


583. Clinical Parasitology. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


Diagnosis of parasitic diseases is emphasized. Practice consists of lab- 
oratory and diagnostic methods used in parasitology. ee Veter- 
inary Parasitology 484. 


584. Clinical Parasitology. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Diagnosis of parasitic diseases including physical examination of patients 
and such laboratory procedures as are indicated. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 519. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Parasitology. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I 


A detailed study of the more important helminth parasites of domestic 
animals, including their identification, distribution, and life history. Prereq- 
visite: Veterinary Parasitology 584 or the equivalent. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Special problems concerned with the parasites of domestic animals or 
poultry. Prerequisites: Veterinary Parasitology 601 or the equivalent; ap- 
proval of the instructor. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis. 


tMay be taken for graduate credit by students not majoring in veterinary medicine. 
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Department of Veterinary Pathology 


Professor H. A. Smith, 
Professor I. B. Boughton; Associate Professor C. H. Bridges; Assistant 
Professor F. T. Lynd 


443. General Pathology. (4-3). Credit 5. I 


The elementary disease processes and their causes, including a study of 
the gross and minute appearance of the diseased tissue. Such processes as 
inflammation, necrosis, gangrene, atrophy, hypertrophy, ulceration, the var- 
ious degenerations, infiltrations, pigmentations, and tumor formations are 
considered. Practice consists of the microscopic study of these processes and 
instruction in laboratory technique. Prerequisites: Veterinary Anatomy 302, 
304. 


444. Special Pathology. (5-3). Credit 6. II 


Lectures on special pathology of organs and systems. Infectious and non- 
infectious diseases are considered. The mechanism of development of lesions 
and their relationship to clinical symptoms are emphasized. Lectures are 
illustrated liberally with color slides. Laboratory work consists of studies in 
gross and microscopic pathology. Prerequisite: Veterinary Pathology 443. 


447. General Principles of Pathology. (2-2). Credit 3. I, S t 


A study of the mechanisms of disease as encountered in the higher mam- 
malian species. The course deals with the causes and pathogenesis of the 
various types of disease, the reactions of the body against them, and certain 
abstract principles governing their treatment. Open to non-medical students. 
Lectures and demonstrations. Prerequisites: Six hours of biological sciences; 
junior classification. 


577. Applied Pathology. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


Pathology as directly applied to clinical cases and problems, including 
necropsies. Prerequisite: Veterinary Pathology 444. 


578. Applied Pathology. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Pathology as applied directly to clinical cases and problems, including 
necropsies. Prerequisite: Veterinary Pathology 444. 


585. Problems in Pathology. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. 
1 oa § Bees) 
An elective course for undergraduates who wish to supplement the stand- 
ard required courses. Problems can be assigned in gross or microscopic path- 


ology or in pathological technique. Prerequisite: Veterinary Pathology 443; 
approval of the instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 
643. Gross Pathology. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, S 


The student studies gross pathological changes at the necropsies perform- 
ed daily. He then follows selected tissues through suitable histopathological 
techniques and corrects his gross diagnosis in the light of the microscopic 
findings. Confirmatory bacteriologic methods are utilized where indicated. 
Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


644. Locomotor and Skeletal Diseases. Credit 1 or 2. I, S 


The changes taking place in diseased bones, joints, and muscles are stud- 
ied with respect to their nature and probable causes, and with special refer- 
ence to lameness of the horse. Frequent use is made of the unsurpassed 
Mark Francis Collection of Bone and Joint Pathology. Prerequisite: Degree 
of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. | 
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645. Neoplastic Diseases. Credit 1 to 8. I, II, S 


Theoretical, histopathological, and clinical aspects of neoplasms. Diag- 
nosis of neoplastic and related conditions in all species. Prerequisite: Degree 
of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


646. Nutritional Diseases. Credit 2 to 4. II 


Gross and microscopic tissue changes to be found in experimentally pro- 
duced nutritional deficiencies are considered in comparison with clinically en- 
countered deficiencies and with other conditions from which they must be dif- 
ferentiated. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or other 
suitable preparation. 


647. Metabolic Diseases. Credit 1 or 2. S 


The pathology of diseases due to major disorders of metabolism, non- 
nutritional and non-infectious. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine or equivalent. 


648. Reproductive Diseases. Credit 1 to 4. S 


Theoretical and practical pathology of gross and microscopic lesions in 
the reproductive organs with especial reference to bovine sterility. Prereq- 
uisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


649. Gross Post-Mortem Diagnosis. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, S 


Advanced training in recognition, interpretation, and description of tissue 
changes encountered. Specific diagnoses are derived and defended. Prereq- 
uisite: At least 4 semester hours of credit in Veterinary Pathology 643. 


650. Neuropathology of Animals. Credit 1 to 4. I, S 


In addition to the study and interpretation of gross and microscopic les- 
ions of the central and peripheral nervous systems, major attention is given 
in theory and in practice to the special laboratory techniques necessary to 
demonstrate such lesions. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Med- 
icine or equivalent. 


651. Microscopic Diagnosis. Credit 1 to 6. I, Il, S 


Advanced training in diagnosis, applied especially to the “problem” cases 
currently encountered in the Department’s pathological diagnostic service. 
Routine and special histopathological methods are employed. Prerequisites: 
A total of at least 10 semester hours of credit in Veterinary Pathology 648, 
645. 


658. Pathological Technique. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, S 


The art and science of preparing animal tissues, fluids, and exudates for 
microscopic or other special examination. Enrollment is limited to the num- 
ber who can be accommodated in the routine of the departmental laboratory. 
Prerequisite: A fair knowledge of general chemistry. 


659. Sheep Diseases. Credit 1 to 4. I 

The pathology, etiology, and symptomatology of the economically import- 
ant diseases affecting sheep in all of the major sheep-producing countries of 
the world. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or the 
equivalent. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research to be reported by the writing of a thesis or dissertation as a 
partial requirement for the Master of Science or Doctor of Philosophy degree. 
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Department of Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 


Professor P. W. Burns; 
Associate Professor R. H. Davis, Jr.; Assistant Professor E. D. McMurry; 
Instructor J. D. McCrady; R. O. Berry, Professor of Animal Husdandry, 
Lecturer on Physiology of Reproduction 


323. Physiology of Farm Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. I, Il 


A consideration of physiology and anatomy essential to an understanding 
of diseases of farm animals. For students in agriculture. Prerequisite: Chem- 
istry 231. 


326. Physiology. (4-3). Credit 5. II £ 


Introduction to physiology. Dynamics of nerve and muscle. Functions of 
the circulatory and respiratory systems. Renal function and body fluids. 
Mechanisms of digestion, absorption, and excretion. Prerequisites: Biochem- 
istry and Nutrition 312; Veterinary Anatomy 301, 303, registration in 302, 
304, 306. 


427. Physiology. (2-6). Credit 4. I £ 


Metabolism and energy exchange. Minerals and vitamins. Functions of 
the nervous, endocrine, and reproductive systems. Milk secretion and growth. 
Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 326. 


428. Pharmacology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Pharmacologic principles; central nervous system depressants and stimu- 
lants; local anesthetics; autonomic drugs; skeletal muscle relaxants; anti-aller- 
gics. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 427. 


529. Pharmacology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Cardiovascular drugs; agents affecting blood formation and coagulation; 
blood derivatives and plasma substitutes; diuretics; locally-acting drugs; gas- 
trointestinal agents; drugs used in metabolic disorders, hormones; local and 
systemic anti-infectives; parasiticides. Practice consists of the study of the 
action of drugs on experimental animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiol- 
ogy and Pharmacology 428. 


530. Toxicology. (2-2). Credit 3. II 

Occurrence, symptoms, lesions, treatment, prevention, and management of 
poisoning by inorganic and organic poisons. Clinical manifestations, lesions 
and management of animals affected by poisonous plants. Practice consists 
of actions and treatment of poisons in experimental animals; chemical detec- 
tion of some of the more common inorganic and organic poisons. Prerequi- 
site: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 529. 


573. Pharmacy. (0-2). Credit 1. I 

Chemical, pharmaceutic, and biologic assay methods; preparing, com- 
pounding, and dispensing medicines. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology 529. 
574. Pharmacy. (0-2). Credit 1. II 

A continuation of Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 573. Pre- 


requisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 578. 
FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Animal Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


: Recent phases of physiology, modern experimental methods. The work 
is arranged to suit the needs of the student and in harmony with his previous 
training. Prerequisite: Basic courses in morphology and organic chemistry. 


tMay be taken for graduate credit by students not majoring in veterinary medicine. 


VETERINARY PUBLIC HEALTH 353 


605, 606. Veterinary Toxicology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Original investigations and detailed studies of poisons or poisonous plants 
and their effects on domestic animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology 580. 


607, 608. Veterinary Pharmacology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, If 


Modern methods of research in pharmacology and pharmaceutical pro- 
cesses. Original research in studying the actions and uses of drugs. Prereq- 
uisites: Veterinary Physiology and Phamacology 428, 529. 


611, 612. Veterinary Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


A detailed study of specific phases of physiology of domestic animals. 
Prerequisites: Veterinary Anatomy 303, 304; Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology 427. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, I, S 


Problems in physiology, pharmacology, or toxicology. Prerequisite: De- 
gree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or appropriate specialized training. 


Department of Veterinary Public Health 


Professor F. P. Jaggi; 
I. B. Boughton, Lecturer 


491. Animal Hygiene. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 

This course deals with livestock sanitation and the prevention, control, 
and eradication of diseases of farm and ranch animals. Prerequisites: Bi- 
ology 206; Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 3238; senior classifica- 
tion in agriculture. 


533. Food Hygiene. (1-2). Credit 2. I 


The inspection of foods of animal origin with special emphasis on milk; 
laws, ordinances, and regulations governing animal food products including 
sanitary requirements and animal diseases. Prerequisite: Junior classifica- 
tion in veterinary medicine. 


536. Infectious Diseases of Large Animals. (5-0). Credit 5. II 


A study of the bacterial, rickettsial, viral, and protozoal diseases of farm 
and ranch animals, (bovine, equine, ovine, caprine, and porcine). Public health 
aspects of the various intertransmissible diseases of animal and man are 
stressed. Prerequisite: Junior classification in veterinary medicine. 


591. Food Hygiene. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


A continuation of Veterinary Public Health 533 with special emphasis on 
meat. Required field trips. Prerequisite: Senior classification in veterinary 
medicine. 


592. Public Health. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


The relation of the veterinarian and veterinary problems to public health. 
Required field trips. Prerequisite: Veterinary Public Health 591. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Food Hygiene. (3-4). Credit 4. I 


The study of causes and evidence of spoilage, and the detection of adul- 
terants in fresh, canned, and cured foods of animal origin. Prerequisite: Vet- 
erinary Public Health 591 or 592. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Problems course in veterinary public health. Prerequisite: Degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 
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Department of Wildlife Management 


Professor W. B. Davis; 
Assistant Professors R. J. Baldauf, O. C. Wallmo; Instructor J. M. Inglis 


201. Wildlife Conservation and Management. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


An introduction to the wildlife and fishery resources of the United States | 
with special reference to Texas. The importance of plants and animals in our 
economic and cultural life. An account of what has happened to North Amer- 
ican wildlife with consideration of specific plans and methods for its rehabil- 
itation, maintenance, and increase. 


300. Field Studies. Credit 3. S 


Wildlife survey of selected areas. Studies of plant-animal interrelation- 
ships, birds, mammals, and other native vertebrates; experience in collecting 
and preparing study skins of birds, mammals, reptiles, and amphibians. Pre- 
requisite: Junior classification or approval of Head of Department. 


311. Ichthyology. (Fresh Water). (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


This course is designed to familiarize the student with the fresh-water 
fishes of the world. The approach to the subject matter will be mainly syste- 
matic, but the evolution, ecology, life history, and economy of the more im- 
portant species will be treated. The fresh-water fishes of Texas will be em- 
phasized and the practice will consist of the identification of 75-100 fish. 
Prerequisite: Biology 107. 


312. Ichthyology. (Marine). (2-3). Credit 3. Il + 


A study of the marine fishes of the world, emphasizing fishes of Texas. 
Life history, ecology, distribution, evolution, and economic values of important 
species will be treated. Prerequisite: Biology 107. (Offered in 1959-60 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 


315. Herpetology. (2-2). Credit 3. II + 


An introduction to the study of the structure, adaptation, classification, 
distribution, and economic importance of amphibians and reptiles. Prerequi- 
site: Biology 107. 


316. Field Herpetology. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Field work involving the collection and preservation of herpetological 
specimens; natural history; ecological relations. Prerequisites: Wildlife Man- 
agement 315 or registration therein. 


400. Fisheries Survey. Credit 4. S 


A field course. Attention will be given to the life histories, ecology, and 
propagation of fishes important for sporting and food purposes. Distribution, 
identification, and field techniques. Prerequisite: Junior classification or ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


401. General Mammalogy. (2-2). Credit 3. I tT 


Study of the structure, classification, and economic relations of mammals. 
Foundation for wildlife management, also for museum work. Prerequisite: 
Biology 107. 


402. General Ornithology. (2-2). Credit 3. II i) 


Introduction to the study of birds, their structure, classification, geo- 
graphic distribution, ecologic relations, and economic status. Foundation for 
wildlife management, also for museum work. Prerequisite: Biology 107. 
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403. Animal Ecology. (2-3). Credit 3. I t 


Composition, structure, and energy relationships of plant-animal commun- 
ities. The interaction of physical and biotic factors as they affect population 
levels and community development. Application of ecological principles to 
some current land use practices. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 301. 


408. Techniques of Wildlife Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II sf 


Methods and techniques in maintaining and increasing desirable wildlife 
and regulating population generally, with emphasis on practical aspects. Use 
of natural vegetation, the place and methods of census, restocking, game pre- 
serves, predatory animal control, provision of food and cover, farmer-sports- 
man relations, significance of succession, and other ecologic concepts to game 
management and related enterprises. Prerequisite: Senior classification in 
wildlife management or approval of instructor. 


410. Conservation and Management of Fishes. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 

Basic knowledge from ichthyology, biology of fishes, and limnology is re- 
lated to the applied aspects of fresh water and marine fishery science. Em- 
phasis is placed on methods of fish culture, habitat and population manipula- 
tion, disease and parasites of fishes and fundamentals of farm pond manage- 
ment. 


417. Biology of Fishes. (2-2). Credit 3. I t 


Treats the biology of fishes, including respiration, sense organs, feeding 
habits, breeding habits, anatomy, and adaptations to the environment. Em- 
phasis will be placed upon the various physiological and morphological fea- 
tures of fishes, particularly as they relate to problems of distribution popula- 
tions, and management in Texas. Prerequisite: Biology 107. (Offered in 
1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


485. Wildlife Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S 


Individual study and research of a selected problem approved by the in- 
structor: Prerequisite: Junior or senior classification. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Vertebrate Systematics. (1-6). Credit 3 each semester. I, II 


The theory and practice of taxonomy as applied to vertebrates. Labora- 
tory consists of individual problems on classification and distribution of se- 
lected groups of vertebrates; problems in nomenclature of birds, mammals, 
fishes and reptiles, based on Texas Cooperative Wildlife Collection. Survey 
of the literature of vertebrate taxonomy as related to the group selected; a 
study of vertebrate material from the systematic standpoint. Prerequisites: 
Wildlife Management 311, 315, 401, or 402, depending on group selected. (Of- 
fered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


603. Vertebrate Ecology. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


The ecology and life histories of vertebrates with special reference to 
birds and mammals. The role of native vertebrates in relation to range, for- 
est, and farm problems. Consideration will be given to community and en- 
vironmental relations. Prerequisite: Wildlife Management 403 or equivalent. 
(Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


608. Techniques of Wildlife Management. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Special techniques and current development in wildlife management prac- 
tices. Prerequisite: Wildlife Management 408 or equivalent. (Offered in 
1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


609. Wildlife Research Methods. (2-0). Credit 2. T 


A study of research methods as applied to wildlife management. (Offered 
in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


Important current developments in the wildlife field with special refer- 
ence to the literature. Prerequisite: Senior or graduate classification. 


685. Problems. Credit 2 to 6 each semester. I, II, S 


Credit to be adjusted in accordance with requirements of each individual 
case. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Original research on selected wildlife problem to be used in thesis or 
dissertation. 
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Session, 1958-1959 


TOTAL EXPENSES FOR A SCHOOL YEAR 


The expenses for a regular session of nine months will vary with the individual concerned, with 
the course of study pursued, and with the quality of books and supplied purchased. In the case of 
new students the total cost should range between approximately $850.00 to $1050.00 and in gen- 
eral these amounts represent two types of expenses incurred by the average person. For the school 
year 1958-59 these expenses and approximate amounts are as follows: 


Agriculture, 
Arts and Sciences 
Pre-Veterinary Engineering 
Courses Courses 
I. Fees Payable to College Fiscal Department. $627.35* $627.35* 
(Matriculation fee, medical fee, student ac- 
tivities fee, Memorial Student Center fee, 
board, room rent, laundry, and room key 
deposit ) 
II. Other Expenses: 
Text books and supplies (See Note 1, page 
Befiotectetariagt ides OP. Tae oe Wes ee ee ee $ 37.00 to $ 53.00 $ 80.00 to $110.00 
Ciocimngs approximately? at a ea $ 90.00 to $105.00 $ 90.00 to $105.00 
(Physical education shoes; uniform to sup- 
plement that furnished by the government, 
including handling charges. See Note 2, 
page 3) 
Incidental expenses, estimated -.......--.-------.+---+---- $100.00 to $200.00 $100.00 to $ 200.00 
eS AT POR, SCMOUL SARA ae 20. nhs ot: $854.35 to $985.35 $897.35 to $1042.35 


*For freshmen who report September 8, for New Student Week, add: Board $6.00; Room Rent 
$1.65; Laundry $ .45; Total $8.10. 


CORRECTION 


The grade point requirement for “continuance in” and “readmission to” 
military training as outlined in the second paragraph of REQUIREMENT 
IN MILITARY TRAINING, pages 49-50 of Catalogue 81 (Bulletin of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958-59), will not be applicable 
for the school year 1958-59. 


Fees Payable to College Fiscal Department: 
plan or by the officially prescribed installment plan as outlined below. 


STATEMENT OF EXPENSES BY SEMESTERS 


These fees may be paid by the semester 


Fall Spring 
Semester Semester 

1958 1959 

Fees Payable to College Fiscal Department: 

Matriculation’ Fee .(Se¢ Note\ 4, pare A) ar ie ee ie coat $ 50.00 $ 50.00 
Medical Service: Feé (See Note'6, page, 4)) 02341 a ee 10.00 10.00 
Student Activities Fee (Optional. See Note 5, page 4) -..--.--s--cc-cceeceeee* 21.90 —.— 
Memorial) Student Center Fee Ue eee ie ee 2.00 2.00 
) Tat: Se: PREM ERO AN IEC AACN Le DOLD CRC rege y CORE enh CHO aT Cae Thi OB 174.00 174.00 
ROOD Rem ica ag AU elles I aa Ls gee 56.25 50.40 
Toate yi Sc ceienchiul cenlee basen ea se Gab liao cok ga ah I Os Seana ee 12.85 12.95 
Room ; Key ‘Deposit, | retumable wucwaiii ee Pe en ON eee 1.00 eee 
Total’ payable ‘to \Fiscal Department. \.o.0)00,2. 02k deinen $328.00* $299.35 


*For freshmen who report September 8, for New Student Week, add: board, $6.00; room rent, 
$1.65; laundry, $ .45; Total $8.10. Fees for board, room, and laundry may be changed during 
the year if economic conditions make it absolutely necessary, 


Cost of Books and Supplies by Semesters: 


Expenses for books and supplies, by semesters, will be approximately as follows: (1) for Agricul- 
ture, Arts and Sciences, and Pre-veterinary courses, Fall Semester — $25.00 to $35.00, Spring 
Semester — $12.00 to $18.00 additional; (2) for Engineering courses, Fall Semester — $45.00 to 
$60.00, Spring Semester — $35.00 to $50.00 additional. These amounts are based on current prices 
for new articles and are subject to change. 


INSTALLMENTS PAYING, FALL SEMESTER 1958 


Fees payable to the College Fiscal Department may be paid in installments as follows: 
1. First installment, payable on entrance, September 12-13: 


Matriculation ‘Fee (See Note 4, page 4)... $ 50.00 
Medical Service Fee (See Note 6, page 4) 22.2 oe 10.00 
Student Activities Fee (See Note 5, page 4) 1 A 21.90 
Memorial ; Student! Center Fee. oss oe cee ae 2.00 
Board ‘to October ee en ene ee a ek He. 60.10 
Room Rent to October 22 ui ee ee eae ae oe BE 16.70 
Laundry: to, October) 20 eee ee ecg rc ltre habia satelite ass ee ee a 4.30 
Room' Key’ Deposit, returnable, Wo ee Fe 1.00 
Total payable to Fiscal Department. o0.022..00-,o 2. $166.00* 
2. Second installment, payable October 1-21: 
Board) to UNOVEm bet ae cee eae oan I ek sete ie $ 46.50 
Room Rent to, Nowembert 27 eee ac eee ede tints eta ae 12.90 
Lavadry: to INOTERDES 20 eo eee ee ee eee nptastaeuletattat hte dilate at an 3.30 
Total’ payable: to: Fiscal. Department (00001 $ 62.70 
3, Third installment, payable November 1-21: 
Board to December 19 (Thanksgiving recess excluded) ..............csccsecececcecceecencceccense $ 35.95 
Room ) Rent | to.’ December 19) oc eee eae a coc 11.65 
Laundty ':t0 December 10 eee en ailace beets lacal Ul. a cera sirtea te A 3.00 
Total payable’ to. Fiscal ‘Department ...c0c0 0 . $ 50.60 
4. Fourth installment, payable December 1-19: 
Board to: January 24 (Christmas recess excluded) nce cece epeececersees $ 31.45 
Room Rent! to anwary 2a eee Oi oak oem whe ee et 15.00 
Laundry to January 24 (Christmas recess excluded) .......2...e.csseccssedensecvecencensnnscenteesnece per on 
Total ‘payable to; Fiscal Department iw ea $ 48.70 
TOTAL, FALLASEMESTER thas a ean ee . $328.00 


*For freshmen who report September 8, for New Student Week, add: board, $6.00; room rent, 
$1.65; laundry, $ .45; Total $8.10. 


INSTALLMENT PAYING, SPRING SEMESTER 1959 


Fees payable to the College Fiscal Department may be paid in installments as follows: 


Ly 


First installment, payable on entrance, January 30-31: 


Preraenianomerre (ore INGE 4: parece yy) cr | EN Yay iY vee eed ig $ 50.00 
Remmmabrrervice Ped i(Sbe (Note. Gu page a yi) Cl ec ell 10.00 
wiudent “ActivitiessBees (SeeNoteiSfipage 4)0 kd Yee lel loco si 
ROE Studeneemteni hee wi i ee aE acter itis 2.00 
Dosa toy Penraarmer Ont ik wn le MN CS eae Cee Re Uh 32.95 
POY IVETE TOWER ERY AO PaO Le Soll Ce a i abe Al tht 9.20 
ay EO. Cpe NNT RC LC Nak Ue UE 0 allel ay Ags In) 
Total payable Fiscal Department: 200 ke Pw eel wi ic a | lg he $106.50 
Second installment, payable February 1-20: 
RR INES ECT ERO ele LO aa Oa a We Da Lege etn va ON ue de $ 42.00 
Pea NT TE PRO VELOCE 20) reas eee a UL Ie ur Ue aU Cu Me fa Ck 11.70 
PUMRIR AG, NAARCI EOC oot A oat eG) MIL OL Cy Lacy N DRO n Ge nmne COT otc WoL Ra One ey 3.00 
ot pevanin to Fiscal Decarumenn cu cu. (ua unin en ay TS $ 56.70 
Third installment, payable March 1-20: 
Heard tawAprl 25) \ (Spring ‘recess ;excludedy i014 icy Nh Piet peuet 1 gy $ 43.55 
VE TPE a a eM de GME ON Oe EMME se AIM EY eae ED er 2) sD Meas ERD EDN So OR ORE 14.20 
PP MS 815 MORES RD AEA MDE EE ARUN Mp OR CaN A a EO Re SPO LUA 3.65 
Total: payabley te, Fiscal (Department! iio le dh he Ae) lk sa $ 61.40 
Fourth installment, payable April 1-23: 
OE ENG SUE ITE SETS) NA ih RRSAE OU DOUALA ASS BURG HS OR MSSM OREMS RLY HONE aba 99) $ 55.50 
PRMMBIAY APERIES ONDA AWD Obes phsgeilii el es ll Nk a le a ta lle eas 15.30 
De Ng EGRET s cela SEL gS AA IA atone ley UH Ft DOL Ma ROL OR 3.95 
moreemavanie Co Fiscal IDEDarIe NG eee eee $ 74.75 
SUG eS at ese Fh OF TR THE ee Re SR a Ee aN len UE MEN $299.35 
NOTES 


The cost of textbooks and supplies varies with quality of items purchased and with the course 
of study pursued. Estimates listed on page one are based on prices of new books throughout, 
and in the case of engineering students, on the cost of best quality drawing instruments and 
slide rule. The purchase of used books will reduce the cost considerably in all schools, and 
the purchase of drawing instruments and a slide rule of cheaper quality will materially reduce 
the expenditures for an engineering student. However, the drawing instruments and slide rule 
are used throughout four years of college and the purchase of adequate equipment originally 
may prove to be an economy in the end. 


Clothing to be purchased consists of shoes for physical education, and military uniform articles 
to supplement that furnished by the government. 


The College will furnish the necessary physical education uniform, except shoes, to all students 
taking required physical education and to others who wish to use facilities of the P. E. Depart- 
ment. All such students will be required to pay a handling charge of $8.00 per semester for 
this service. This fee will be paid to the Physical Education Department after the student reg- 
isters for classes. The handling charge includes the cost of laundering the physical education 
uniform after each use. Each student will be required to furnish his own shoes (1 pair, can- 
vas, rubber sole). These may be purchased at the College Exchange Store for $3.95 to $5.95. 


Members of the ROTC will be furnished most of their uniform equipment. Cadets will find 
it necessary to supplement the uniform issued by purchasing the following articles, the approxi- 
mate cost of which at the the College Exchange Store is as follows: one pair black low quarter 
shoes, plain toe, ($12.95 to $18.95); one pair of wool elastic O. D. pink trousers ($25.00) ; 
two pairs of cotton khaki trousers ($5.95 each); collar ornaments ($2.00); two cotton khaki 
officer style shirts ($4.25, $4.50, or $5.45) ; one wool elastique garrison cap ($2.25); one cot- 
ton khaki garrison cap ($1.00); and four pairs of black cotton socks ($.55 per pair). In ad- 
dition, cadets will be required to pay a handling charge of $8.00 per year to cover the cost of 
issuing, receiving, and record keeping of Government uniforms issued. Since only approved 
articles of uniform may be worn, new students should purchase uniform after arrival at the 
College. 


NOTES (continued) 


3. Listed below are the items of uniform clothing which are presently authorized by the Depart- 
ment of the Army to be issued by the Military Property Custodian to students taking basic mili- 
tary training: 


Belt, Webb Waist, Black 
Cap, Herringbone Twill 
Coat, Wool Elastiquae OD Dark 


1 Shirts, Cotton Khaki 
1 

1 

1 Helmet, Liner, complete 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Shirts, Poplin Khaki 

Shoes, Low Quarter, Black 
Trousers, Cotton Khaki 
Jacket, Field Trousers, Herringbone Twill 
Jacket, Herringbone Twill, utility Trousers, Wool Elastique 
Necktie, Cotton Mohair . Officers Shade 54 (pink) 
Overcoat, (raincoat) 


mem Re We Dd OO 


4. The matriculation fee for non-resident students is $200 per semester. A non-resident student 
is defined in the College catalog. 


5. The optional student activities fee includes subscription to The Battalion newspaper, the college 
annual, and the magazine published by the school in which the student is registered, as well as 
admission to all intercollegiate athletic events played at the College, the Town Hall programs, 
and the Great Issues and Recital Series. For those students who do not pay this optional fee 
for the fall semester, the Spring Semester Student Activities fee (optional) will be $11.55. 


6. The medical service fee is required of all students living in College Housing and covers the 
professional services of the college physician and the hospital staff. 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 1958-59 
Fall Semester 1958 


September 8 Monday, opening day of New Student Week. 


September 12 Friday, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., registration of New Basic Division students who 
have had no college work. 
September 13 Saturday, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., registration of all other students. 


September 15 Monday, 8 a.m., beginning of classes. 

September 20 Saturday, last day for enrolling in the College for the fall semester or for 
adding new courses. 

September 27 Saturday, last day for dropping courses with no grade. 


November 8 Saturday, official Corps trip. 

November 10 Monday, mid-semester grade reports. 

November 27-30 Thursday-Sunday, inclusive, Thanksgiving holidays. 
December 20 Saturday, 12 noon, beginning of Christmas recess. 
January 5, 1959 Monday, 8 a.m., end of Christmas recess. 

January 17— Saturday, Commencement. 


January 19-24 Inclusive, semester examinations. 


Spring Semester 1959 


January 28 Wednesday, opening day of New Student Week. 

January 30 Friday, 1 p.m., registration of new Basic Division students who have had 
no college work. 

January 31 Saturday, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., registration of all other students. 

February 2 Monday, 8 a.m., beginning of classes. 

February 7 Saturday, last day for enrolling in the College for the spring semester or 
adding new courses. 

February 14 Saturday, last day for dropping courses with no grade. 

February 16-20 Religious Emphasis Week. 

March 25 Wednesday, 5 p.m., beginning of spring recess. 

March 31 Tuesday, 8 a.m., end of spring recess. 

April 6 ° _ Monday, mid-semester grade reports. 

May 23 Saturday, Commencement and Final Review. 


May 25-30 Inclusive, semester examinations. 
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COLLEGE ™ 
1958 


SUMMER SESSION 1958 


Ss 


2 
9 
16 
23 
30 


June 2, Monday 
Registration for the first term, 8 a:m. to 12 noon. 


June 3, Tuesday 
Beginning of classes, 7 a.m. 


June 5, Thursday 
Last day for enrolling in the College for the first 
term. 


June 6, Friday 
Last day for making changes in registration. 


July 4, Friday 
A holiday. 


July 11, Friday 
First term final examinations. 


July 14, Monday 
Registration for the second term, 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 


July 15, Tuesday 
Beginning of classes, 7 a.m. 


July 17, Thursday 
Last day for enrolling in the College for the second 
term. 


July 18, Friday 
Last day for making changes in registration, 


August 22, Friday 
Second term final examinations. 


FALL SEMESTER 1958 


15 


29 


September 8, Monday 
Opening day of New Student Week. 


September 12, Friday 
Registration of new Basic Division students who 
have had no college work, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Scptember 13, Saturday 
Registration of all other students, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


September 15, Monday 
Beginning of classes, 8 a.m. 


September 20, Saturday 


Last day for enrolling in the Colleze for the fall 
semester or for adding new courses. 


September 27, Saturday 
Last day for dropping courses with no grade. 


November 8, Saturday 
Official Corps trip. 


November 10, Monday 
Mid-semester grade reports. 


November 27-30, Thursday-Sunday, inclusive 
Thanksgiving holidays. 


December 20, Saturday 
Beginning of Christmas recess, 12 noon. 


CALENDAR 


1959 


January 5, 1959, Monday 
End of Christmas recess, 8 a.m. 


January 17, Saturday 
Commencement. 


January 19, Monday 
First day of semester examinations. 


January 24, Saturday 
Last day of semester examinations. 
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SPRING SEMESTER 1959 


January 28, Wednesday 
Opening day of New Student Week. 


January 30, Friday 


Registration of new Basic Division students who have 
had no college work, 1 p.m. 


January 31, Saturday 
Registration of all other students, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


February 2, Monday 
Beginning of classes, 8 a.m. 


February 7, Saturday 


Last day for enrolling in the College for the spring 
semester or for adding new courses. 


February 14, Saturday 
Last day for dropping courses with no grade. 


February 16, Monday 
Beginning of Religious Emphasis Week. 


February 206, Friday 
End of Religious Emphasis Week. 


March 25, Wednesday 
Beginning of spring recess, 5 p.m. 


March 31, Tuesday 


End of spring recess, 8 a.m. 


April 6, Monday 
Mid-semester grade reports. 


May 23, Saturday 
Commencement and Final Review. 


May 25, Monday 
First day of semester examinations. 


May 30, Saturday 
Last day of semester examinations. 
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The Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College System 


Composed of all colleges, agencies and services under the supervi- 
sion of the Board of Directors of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, including: 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 

The Arlington State College 

The Tarleton State College 

The Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College 
The Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 

The Texas Agricultural Extension Service 

The Texas Forest Service 

The Texas Engineering Experiment Station 

The Texas Engineering Extension Service 


The Texas Transportation Institute 


Board of Directors 


Wie T. DOHERTY cacti scale ce President 
PETROLEUM ENGINEER, HOUSTON 
J = HAROLD, DUNN i.e, 04a ee ee ee Vice President 
INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVE, AMARILLO 
AES CUDLIPP; Industrial Havecutive Lufkin 
Reo He FINNEY, JR Business lvecitiwve 2 2 ae Greenville 
Le. Ripout, JR., Business bxecutive 2.2... Dallas 
PRICE CAMPBELL, Utilities Hauecutive.. 27. 3 eee Abilene 
He Bo ZACHRY, Construction hnginecr............. San Antonio 
HERMAN F. HEEP, Agriculturist and Businessman ..........-.---- Austin 
EUGENE B. DARBY, Construction Engineer 2022... Lae Pharr 


Administrative Officers 


MTS HARRINGTON pee cate ree et President 
Be DSANGELL A Spits Vice President and Secretary of the Board 
1D WS WILLIAMS 2. ee ee Vice President for Agriculture 
Ja@GaGALHOUN SER, ene scree Pee Vice President for Engineering 
Re ries HURELER S02. 7a Director of Information and Publications 
WiiGa PREBMA Nii teh 0 Copii Gi lee aie aah aa oe Comptroller 


RS Rie OPEN CHs3: rth) cnet Weta ee ieee Manager of Physical Plants 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


Administrative Officers 


Peeler LPARRINGT ON (<b He Laois rete Ta eg te President 
Pra UMM ALDI EI telecon st eee Sec Seeker tna La te Sarton Vice President 
eS OLY DLA GE bh He bte. . ela Fy Po) Sk iia pas Fe Dean of the College 


and of the Graduate School 
Hoey es DENSON se Miiss ea Dean, School of Engineering 
WALTER H. DELAPLANE, PH.D. ....Dean, School of Arts and Sciences 
PG VIDE. Ho siete ce Dean, School of Agriculture 
ALVIN A. PRICE, D.V.M., M.S...Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine 


MUP ERieh AM MPH. ere ee: Dean, Basic Division and 


Student Personnel Services 


JOH EE. DAVIS, B.S., Colonel, Inf., U.S.A.R....-...-_- Commandant of the 
School of Military Sciences 


GimARLES A. ROEBER; B-A.; BiB Ai 2) ee. Business Manager 


H. LuoypD HEATON, M.\..........- Director of Admissions and Registrar 


FACULTY 


(Correct as of December 1, 1957) 
ACADEMIC COUNCIL 


(Figures in parentheses indicate date of first appointment on the College 
Staff and date of appointment to present position respectively.) 


Harrington, Marion Thomas, President of the College. (1924, 1950-1953, 1957) 
Rudder, James Earl, Vice President of the College. (1958) 


Heaton, Homer Lloyd, Director of Admissions and Registrar, and Secretary of 
the Academic Council. (1934, 1945) 


Adriance, Guy Webb, Professor of Horticulture. (1921, 1935) 


Anderson, Delmer Pearl, Colonel, Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
(1955) 


Benson, Fred Jacob, Dean of the School of Engineering. (1947, 1957) 
Burchard, Donald Dix, Professor of Journalism. (1948) 
Burgess, Archie Rostron, Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1948, 1950) 


Burns, Patton Wright, Professor of Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology. 
(1926, 1935) 


Butler, Ogbourne Duke, Jr., Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1947, 1956) 
Calaway, Paul Kenneth, Professor of Chemistry. (1957) F 
Calhoun, John C., Jr., Vice President for Engineering. (1955, 1957) 

Chalk, Alfred Franklin, Professor of Economics. (1936, 1956) 

Crawford, Charles William, Associate Dean of Engineering. (1919, 1957) 

Cronk, Alfred Edward, Professor of Aeronautical Engineering. (1956) 


Davis, Joe Eugene, Colonel, Inf., U.S.A.R., Commandant of the School of Mili- 
tary Sciences. (1930, 1951) 


Davis, William B., Professor of Wildlife Management. (19387, 1946) 
*Delaplane, John Paul, Professor of Veterinary Microbiology. (1950) 


Delaplane, Walter Harold, Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences. (1948, 
1953) 


DeWerth, Adolphe Ferdinand, Professor of Floriculture and Landscape Arch- 
itecture. (1946, 1949) 


Dittman, Henry, Colonel, Professor of Air Science. (1955) 
Doak, Clifton Childress, Professor of Biology. (1926, 1937) 
Gaines, J. C., Professor of Entomology. (1947, 1952) 

Godbey, Chauncey Barger, Professor of Genetics. (1926, 1946) 


*Deceased September 22, 1957. 


FACULTY vi 


Groneman, Chris Harold, Professor of Industrial Education. (1940, 1942) 
*Grumbles, Leland Creed, Professor of Veterinary Microbiology. (1949, 1957) 
Hallmark, Glen Duncan, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1942, 1957) 
Holleman, Theo Rufus, Professor of Architecture. (1946, 1957) 

Houze, Robert Alvin, Librarian. (1949, 1951) 

es Putnam, Jr., Professor of Veterinary Public Health. (1937, 


Jones, Fred Rufus, Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1921, 1940) 


Kamm, Robert B., Dean of the Basic Division and of Student Personnel Ser- 
vices. (1955, 1956) 


Klipple, Edmund Chester, Professor of Mathematics. (1935, 1952) 
Leipper, Dale F., Professor of Oceanography. (1949) 

Leland, Thomas William, Professor of Business Administration. (1922, 1926) 
Lindsay, James Donald, Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1938, 1946) 
Lyman, Carl M., Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1949) 
Lynch, Shirley Alfred, Professor of Geology. (1946) 

Lyons, Charles Roger, Director of Student Health. (1956, 1957) 

Miller, James Carlton, Dean of the School of Agriculture. (1940, 1956) 
Milliff, John Henry, Professor of Veterinary Anatomy. (1936, 1941) 
Morgan, Stewart Samuel, Professor of English. (1921, 1952) | 

Myers, James Arthur, Athletic Director. (1958) 


Page, John Boyd, Dean of the College and of the Graduate School. (1950, 
1957) : 


Parker, Grady P., Professor of Education. (1940, 1954) 


Penberthy, Walter Lawren, Director of the Department of Student Activities. 
(1926, 1957) 


Potter, James Gregor, Professor of Physics. (1945) 

Potts, Richard Carmechial, Assistant Dean of Agriculture. (1936, 1956) 
Price, Alvin Audis, Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine. (1949, 1957) 
Quisenberry, John Henry, Professor of Poultry Science. (1936, 1946) 
Ransdell, Clifford Howell, Associate Dean of the Basic Division. (1937, 1956) 
Roeber, Charles Arthur, Business Manager. (1929, 1954). 

Rogers, John Sinclair, Professor of Agronomy. (1956) 

Rupel, Isaac Walker, Professor of Dairy Science. (1945) 

Schlesselman, George Wilhelm, Professor of Geography. (1934, 1945) 
Schulz, Carl William, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. (1957) 
Simmang, Clifford Max, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (19388, 1957) 


*Appointment effective November 1, 1957. 
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Smith, Hilton Atmore, Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1949) 
Steen, Ralph Wright, Professor of History. (1935, 1954) 
Street, William Ezra, Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1941) 


Timm, Tyrus Raymond, Professor of Agricultural Economics and Sociology. 
(1947, 1953) 


Tishler, Carl Edward, Professor of Health and Physical Education. (1941, 
1947) 


Trotter, Ide Peebles, Associate Dean of the Graduate School. (1936, 1956) 
Turk, Richard Duncan, Professor of Veterinary Parasitology. (1944) 
Walton, Ernest Vernon, Professor of Agricultural Education. (1946, 1953) 


Watkins, Gustav McKee, Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. (1949, 
1950) 


Whiting, Robert Louis, Professor of Petroleum Engineering. (1946, 1954) 


Wilkins, William Taylor, Lieutenant Colonel, Assistant Commandant. (1946, 
1951) 


Williams, David Willard, Vice President for Agriculture. (1919, 1957) 
Woolket, Joseph John, Professor of Modern Languages. (1925, 1945) 
Wright, Samuel Robert, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1923, 1946) 

Young, Vernon Alphus, Professor of Range and Forestry. (1929, 1946) 

Zinn, Bennie A., Director of the Department of Student Affairs. (1945, 1954) 


FACULTY 9 


GENERAL FACULTY 


(Figures in parentheses indicate date of first appointment on the College 
Staff and date of appointment to present position respectively.) 


Abbott, John Paul, Distinguished Professor of English. (1926, 1956) 
B.A., Vanderbilt, 1925; Ph.D., Iowa, 1939. 


Adams, eras Floyd, Associate Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1944, 
1953 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1923; M.S., 1954; Reg. 
Prof. Engr. 


Adamson, Arthur Douglas, Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1939, 1949) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1944. 


Adkins, Wiliam Gray, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics and 
Rural Sociology. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1953. 


Adriance, Guy Webb, Professor of Horticulture and Head of Department. 
(1921, 1935) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1915; M.S., Califor- 
nia, 1917; Ph.D., Michigan State College, 1929. 


Albritton, Oscar Willard, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy, 1951; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Aldred, William Hughes, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering. 
(1953, 1957) 
B.S., Georgia, 1951; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1956. 


Alexander, Robert Benjamin, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1952, 1957) 
B.A., Baylor, 1945; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1957. 


Alter, Alan Brian, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1949, 
1952) . 
B.S., Pittsburgh, 1948; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1953. 


Amann, John William, Instructor of Health and Physical Education. (1956) 
B.S., Mankato State Teachers College, 1955; M.A., Wyoming, 1956. 


Amyx, James William, Associate Professor of Petroleum Engineering. (1953, 
1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1946; M.Eng., 1956; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Anderson, Delmer Pearl, Colonel, Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
(1955) 
B.S., Oklahoma, 1928. 


Anderson, John Quincey, Associate Professor of English. (1953, 1956) 
A.B., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1939; M.A., Louis- 
iana State, 1948; Ph.D., North Carolina, 1952. 


Anderson, Robert Graham, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1957) 
B.Arch., North Carolina State College, 1953; M.Arch., Harvard, 1957. 


Andrew, Edward Harris, Jr., Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering and 
Assistant to the Dean of Engineering. (1947, 1957) . 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; S.M., Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 1950; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1954; Reg. Prof. Engr. 
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Andrews, Paul Milton, Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1948, 1951) 
B.S., Sul Ross State Teachers College, 1934; M.Ed., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1945. | 


Ashcraft, Allan Coleman, Instructor of History. (1956) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; 
M.A., Columbia, 1951. 


Atkinson, Robert Leon, Assistant Professor of Poultry Science. (1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1950. 


Bader, Richard George, Associate Professor of Oceanography. (1955, 1956) 
B.S., Maine, 1948; 8.B., Chicago, 1949; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., 1952. 


Bailey, Kenneth Ralph, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1946, 1954) 
B.A., Texas, 1937; M.A., 1941. 


Baldauf, Richard John, Assistant Professor of Wildlife Management. (1952, 
1956) 
B.S., Albright College, 1949; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1951; Ph.D., 1956. 


Ballinger, Richard Henry, Professor of English. (1954, 1957) 
B.A., Texas, 1986; M.A., 1988; Ph.D., Harvard, 1953. 


Banks, William Carl, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. (1941, 
1955 


D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1952. 


Bardell, North Bruce, Jr., Assistant Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1953, 
1957) ? 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


Barker, Palmer Winfield, Associate Professor of Physics. (1946, 1949) 
B.S., Missouri, 1932; M.A., 1938. 


Barnard, William Francis, Jr., Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Air 
Science. (1957) 
B.S., Virginia Military Institute, 1939. 


Barzak, Robert William, Instructor of English. (1955) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; 
M.A., Illinois, 1951. 


Bass, Daniel Materson, Jr., Assistant Professor of Petroleum Engineering. 
(1954) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1950; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1955; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Bass, James Horace, Professor of History. (1940, 1955) 
B.A., North Texas State Teachers College, 1924; M.A., Texas, 1931; 
Ph.D., 19388. 


Basye, Robert Eugene, Professor of Mathematics. (1940, 1952) 
B.A., Missouri, 1929; M.A., Princeton, 1931; Ph.D., Texas, 1933. 


Baty, James Bernard, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1948, 1950) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1925; M.C.E., 
Cornell, 1950; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Baugh, Orville Lee, Instructor of Mathematics. (1956) 
B.S., North Texas State College, 1941; M.S., 1951. 


Bayliss, Garland Erastus, Instructor of History. (1956) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1951; M.A., Texas, 1953. 


Beamer, Russell James, Lecturer in Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. (1954) 
D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1940. 
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Bebout, Harley, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1939, 1942) 
ieee Missouri, 1925; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 


Beckham, John Blair, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1946, 1954) 
A.B., Daniel Baker College, 1936; B.S., 1937; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1950. 


Bell, Judith Ann, Instructor of Modern Languages. (1957) 
B.S., Alabama, 1953; M.A., 1954. 


Bell, Roy Chester, Assistant Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1952, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.Ed., 1952. 


Bennett, Alvin Lowell, Associate Professor of English. (1954, 1957) 
B.A., Texas, 1927; M.A., Washington, 1931; Ph.D., Texas, 1952. 


Bennett, Joseph D., Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1957) 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1949. 


Benson, Fred Jacob, Dean of the School of Engineering and Professor of Civil 
Engineering. (1937, 1957) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1935; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, 1936; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Benton, Wilbourne Eugene, Associate Professor of Government. (1957) 
B.A., Texas Technological College, 1939; M.A., 1941; Ph.D., Texas, 1948. 


Bernard, Cicero Henry, Associate Professor of Physics. (1941, 1947) 
A.B., Phillips, 1928; M.S., Kentucky, 1931. 


Berry, Raymond Orville, Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1931, 1950) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1928; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1932; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1939. 


Berry, William Thomas, Jr., Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1954, 
1957 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; M.S., 1955. 


Bertrand, Clint Albert, Instructor of Industrial Education. (1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


Bigler, Stuart Grazier, Instructor of Meteorology. (1957) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1952; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1957. 


Biggs, Odie E., Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 


(1957) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1951. 


Blank, Horace R., Professor of Geology. (1949, 1953) 
B.S., Pennsylvania, 1919; Ph.D., 1924. 


Bloodworth, Morris Elkins, Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1953. 


Bolen, Max Carlton, Acting Assistant Professor of Physics. (1957) 
A.B., Wabash College, 1941; M.S., Purdue, 1950. 


Bonney, Warren Chester, Clinical Psychologist and Assistant Professor, Basic 
Division. (1954, 1957) 
B.A., Ohio State, 1948; M.A., North Texas State College, 1950. 


Boone, James Leroy, Jr., Assistant Professor of Industrial Education. (1952, 
1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; M.Ed., 1948. 
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Boriskie, Ben Bernard, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1941, 1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1936; M.S., 1948. 


Bossler, Robert Burns, Professor of Petroleum Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Pittsburgh, 1918. 


Boughton, Ivan Bertrand, Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1948, 1953) 
D.V.M., Ohio State, 1916. 


Branson, Robert Earl, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics and 
Sociology. (1955) 
B.S., Southern Methodist, 1941; M.P.A., Harvard, 1948; M.A., 1949; 
Ph.D., 1954. 


Breitenkamp, Edward Carlton, Associate Professor of Modern Languages. 
(19538, 1956) 
B.A., Drake, 1936; M.A., 1938; Ph.D., Iowa State, 1951. 


Brewer, Burns W., Professor of Mathematics. (1938, 1957) 
A.B., Missouri, 1935; A.M., 1986; Ph.D., 1938. 


Bridges, Charles Hubert, Associate Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1955) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1945; M.S., 1954; 
Ph.D., 1956. 


Briggs, E. J., Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1957) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1942. 


Brison, Fred Robert, Professor of Horticulture. (1926, 1938) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1921; Michigan 
State College, 1931. 


Brown, Ewing Ernest, Assistant Professor of Agronomy. (1957 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1932; M.S., 1940. 


Brown, Murray Allison, Assistant Professor of Dairy Science. (1955, 1957) 
B.S., Michigan State College, 1950; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1953; Ph.D., 1956. 


Brown, Stewart Ellsworth, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1951) 


Brown, Sidney Overton, Professor of Biology. (19386, 1949) 
B.A., Texas;°1932;"PhiDi,-1936; 


Brundidge, Kenneth Cloud, Instructor of Meteorology. (1955) 
B.A., Chicago, 1952; M.S., 1953. 


Buchanan, Spencer Jennings, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1926; M.S., Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 1931; C.E., Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, 1948; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Burchard, Donald Dix, Professor of Journalism and Head of Department. 
(1948) 
A.B., Beloit College, 1925; A.M., Missouri, 1938. 


Burgess, Archie Rostron, Professor of Industrial Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1948, 1951) 
B.S., Washington, 1982; M.S., 19388; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Burns, Edward Eugene, Assistant Professor of Horticulture. (1956) 
B.S., Purdue, 1950; M.S., 1952; Ph.D.; 1956. 


Burns, Patton Wright, Professor of Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 
and Head of Department. (1926, 1935) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1923; D.V.M., 1926. 


Butler, Marvin Harold, Assistant Professor of Economics. (1948) 
A.B., McKendree College, 1940; M.A., Illinois, 1948. 
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Butler, Ogbourne Duke, Jr., Professor of Animal Husbandry and Head of 
Department. (1947, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1947; 
Ph.D., Michigan State College, 1953. 


Byers, James Norman, Instructor of Business Administration. (1955) 
B.B.A., Texas Technological College, 1951; M.B.A., 1955. 


Caddess, James Harvey, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1940, 1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1932; M.S., 1934; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Cain, Roy Edward, Instructor of English. (1956) 
B.A., North Texas State College, 1953; M.A., 1954. 


Calaway, Paul Kenneth, Professor of Chemistry and Head of Department. 
(1957) 
B.A., Arkansas College, 1931; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology, 
1933; Ph.D., Texas, 1938. 


Calhoun, John C., Jr., Vice President for Engineering. (1955, 1957) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1937; M.S., 1941; Ph.D., 1946; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Calvert, Wesley Donald, Assistant Professor of Journalism. (1954, 1957) 
A.B., Missouri, 1951; B.J., 1951. 


Cannon, Deore, J., Counselor and Assistant Professor, Basic Division. (1956) 
A.B., Georgia, 1950; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., Texas, 1957. 


Carroll, Gerald Vincent, Associate Professor of Geology. (1954, 1957) 
B.A., Lehigh, 1943; Ph.D., Yale, 1952. 


Carruth, Wybert La Verne, Instructor of Business Administration. (1957) 
B.B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956. 


Chalk, Alfred Franklin, Professor of Economics and Head of Department. 
(1936, 1956) 
B.A., Baylor, 1934; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1936; Ph.D., Texas, 1950. 


Chumlea, Wesley Sission, Instructor of Government. (1956) 
B.A., Texas, 1949; M.A., 1951. 


Clark, William Jesse, Assistant Professor of Biology. (1957) 
B.S., Utah State Agricultural College, 1950; M.S., 1957. 


Clayton, William Howard, Instructor of Mathematics. (1954) 
B.S., Bucknell, 1949; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1956. 


Cleland, Samuel Miles, Associate Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1941, 
1950 
Be West Texas State Teachers College, 1931; M.Ed., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1940. 


Coffin, Grange Simons, Jr., Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. 
(1957) 
B.S., The Citadel, 1951. 


Collier, Ivan Thayer, Instructor of Chemistry. (1956) 
B.A., Baylor, 1936; M.Ed., Houston, 1956. 


Comfort, Thomas Edwin, Associate Professor of Modern Languages. (1954, 


1957) 
A.B., Northwestern, 1943; A.M., Illinois, 1951; Ph.D., 1954. 


Conoley, Rufus Knox, Major, Associate Professor of Air Science. (1955) 
B.A., Baylor, 1937; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1957: 
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Cook, Benjamin Davy, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Education and 
Specialist in Extension Training. (1950, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1934; M.Ed., 1950. 


Coon, Jesse Bryan, Professor of Physics. (1946, 1957) 
A.B., Indiana, 1932; M.A., 1985; Ph.D., Chicago, 1949. 


Cooper, James Carter, Acting Instructor of Economics. (1957) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956. 


Couch, James Russell, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition and of Poultry 
Science. (1948, 1949) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., 1934; 
Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1948. 


CoVan, Jack Phillip, Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1946, 1956) 
B.M.E., Ohio State, 1935; B.I.E., 1985; M.S., Illinois, 1942; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Cowles, Gene Gilbert, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science.(1954) 
B.S., Southern Methodist, 1951; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1957. 


Cox, Sidney Saunders, Assistant Professor of English. (1948, 1952) 
B.A., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 19382; M.A., 1939. 


Craig, Robert Neal, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1940, 
1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1937. 


Crawford, Charles William, Associate Dean of Engineering and Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering. (1919, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1919; M.S., 1929; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Creswell, Horace Staley, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1985; M.A., Texas Christian, 1938. 


Crittenden, Elmer Pratt, Assistant Professor of English. (1956) 
B.A., Boston, 1939; M.A., Southern Methodist, 1946. 


Cronk, Alfred Edward, Professor of Aeronautical Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1956) 
B.S., College of Saint Thomas, 1937; M.S., Minnesota,’ 1946. 


Cunningham, Worthy Millard, Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics. (1956) 
A.B., Glenville State College, 1937. 


Dabbs, Jack Autrey, Associate Professor of Modern Languages. (1950, 1953) 
B.A., Texas 1935; M.A., 1986; Ph.D., 1950. 


Dahlberg, Frank Iver, Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1936, 1947) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1925; 
M.S., Wisconsin, 1930. 


Daniels, Marion Gordon, Assistant Professor of Economics. (1953, 1956) 
A.B., Doane College, 1947; M.A., Texas, 1949. 


Darrow, Robert Arthur, Professor of Range and Forestry. (1948, 1951) 
B.S., New York State College of Forestry, 1932; M.S., Arizona, 1935; 
Ph.D., Chicago, 1937. 


Dausin, Lawrence Raymond, Instructor of Electrical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956; M.S., 1958. 


Davey, Ralph Hemmings, Jr., Instructor of Engineering Drawing. (1955) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1932. 
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Davids, Lewis Edmund, Professor of Business Administration. (1951) 
B.S., New York, 1941; M.B.A., 1942; Ph.D., 1949. 


Davis, Daniel Rowland, Associate Professor of Rural Sociology. (1935, 1947) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1932; M.S., 1935. 


Davis, Joe Eugene, Colonel, Commandant of the School of Military Sciences. 
(1930, 1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1930. 


Davis, John Peter, Jr., Instructor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. (1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; D.V.M., 1953. 


Davis, Richard Harvey, Jr., Associate Professor of Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology. (1951, 1956) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1956. 


Davis, William B., Professor of Wildlife Management and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1937, 1946) 
B.A., Chico State Teachers College, 1933; M.A., California, 1936; 
PHD., 19387: 


Decker, John Petty, Instructor of Physics. (1956) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1949; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1953; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Degenhardt, William George, Instructor of Biology. (1955) 
A.B., Syracuse, 1950; M.S., Northeastern, 1953. 


Dehlinger, Peter, Professor of Geophysics. (1954, 1957) 
B.S., Michigan, 1940; M.S., California Institute of Technology, 1943; 
Ph.D., 1950. 


Deland, Raymond John, Assistant Professor of Meteorology. (1957) 
B.S., Adelaide (Australia), 1948. 


*Delaplane, John Paul, Professor of Veterinary Microbiology and Head of 
Department. (1950) 
D.V.M., Ohio State, 1929; M.S., 1931. 


Delaplane, Walter Harold, Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences and 
Professor of Economies. (1948, 1953) 
A.B., Oberlin College, 1929; A.M., 1931; Ph.D., Duke, 1934. 


Denison, John Scott, Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1949, 


B.S., New Mexico Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1948; M.S., Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Denton, Allen Eugene, Jr., Counselor and Assistant Professor, Basic Division. 
(1951, 1957) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.Ed., 1949. 


DeWerth, Adolphe Ferdinand, Professor of Floriculture and Landscape Arch- 
itecture and Head of Department. (1946, 1949) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1930; M.S., 1931. 


Dillingham, Harley Clay, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1922, 1930) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 
1930; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Dillon, Lawrence Samuel, Asscciate Professor of Biology. (1948, 1955) 
B.S., Pittsburgh, 1933; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1950; Ph.D., 1954. 


*Deceased September 22, 1957. 
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Dittman, Henry, Colonel, Professor of Air Science. (1955) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939. 


Dixon, Keith Lee, Associate Professor of Wildlife Management. (1952, 1957) 
A.B., San Diego State College, 1943; M.S., California, 1948; Ph.D., 1953. 


Doak, Clifton Childress, Professor of Biology and Head of Department. 
(1926, 1937) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1922; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1928; Ph.D., Illinois, 1933. 


Dobson, William Jackson, Professor of Biology and Counselor, Basic Division. 
(1947, 1957) 
B.A., Austin College, 1939; Ph.D., Texas, 1946. 


Donaldson, Joseph, Jr., Lecturer on Architecture. (1956) 


Dowell, William Merl, Professor of Health and Physical Education. (1942, 
1950) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1929; M.A., George Peabody 
College, 19382. 


Downard, Richard Walter, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(19138, 19389) 


Dozier, James Hall, Instructor of Business Administration. (1955) 
LL.B., Texas, 1950. 


Druce, Albert John, Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1946, 
1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1950. 


Duncan, John Thomas, Assistant Professor of History. (1948, 1951) 
B.A., Simmons College, 1924; M.A., Texas Technological College, 1942. 


Dunlap, Thomas James, Major, Associate Professor of Air Science. (1955) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1939. 


Dvoracek, Marvin John, Instructor of Engineering Drawing. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


Earle, James Hubert, Instructor of Engineering Drawing. (1957) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Eckes, Leroy J., Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
(1957) 
B.S., Wisconsin, 1943. 


Edmondson, Vance Ward, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. 
(1956) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1948; M.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 1950; Ph.D., Cornell, 1956. 


Edwards, Kenneth Johnson, Jr., Major, Associate Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. (1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943. 


Egar, Joseph Michael, Assistant Professor of Geology. (1955, 1957) 
B.S., Oklahoma, 1952. 


Eisner, Melvin, Professor of Physics. (1948, 1957) 
B.A., Brooklyn College, 1942; M.S., North Carolina, 1947; Ph.D., 1948. 


Ekfelt, Fred Emil, Professor of English. (1938, 1951) 
B.A., Iowa, 1931; M.A., 19382; Ph.D., 1941. 


Elkins, Rollin Lafayette, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1935, 1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1933; M.S., 1935. 
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Ellis, Elmer Carlos, Assistant Professor of Education. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; 
M.S., Texas, 1948; Ph.D., 1957. 


Ellis, Harry Van Horn, Jr., Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics. (1955) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1951. 


Elmquist, Karl Erik, Associate Professor of English. (1935, 1947) 
A.B., Southern Methodist, 19382; M.A., Texas, 1939. 


Enloe, Ernie Marion, Instructor of Engineering Drawing. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1954. 


Esten, Clarence Kenyon, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
A.B., Baylor, 1981; M.A., 1949. 


Ewens, William Price, Professor of Education and Psychology. (1954, 1956) 
B.S., Missouri, 1936; M.Ed., 1946; Ed.D., Stanford, 1949. 


Fairbanks, Hardy Ewald, Instructor of Civil Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Houston, 1956. 


Ferguson, James W., Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1957) 
B.S., Salem College, 1949. 


Ferrell, Wilfred Anderson, Assistant Professor of English. (1952, 1957) 
B.A., Texas, 1951; M.A., 1952. 


Fitch, David R., Professor of Business Administration. (1949, 1957) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; M.S., Wis- 
consin, 1948; Ph.D., Oklahoma, 1956. 


Fleming, David Winston, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1927, 1945) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1980; M.Ed., 1942. 


Fletcher, Robert Holton, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1947, 1950) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1928; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Flowers, Archie Ingram, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Microbiology. 
(1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; D.V.M., 1950. 


Foster, Robert Porter, Jr., Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1955) 
B.S., Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 1950. 


Franceschini, Guy Arthur, Assistant Professor of Oceanography and 
Meteorology. (1952, 1957) 
B.S., Massachusetts, 1950; M.S., Chicago, 1952. 


Frazier, Charles Edward, Jr., Instructor of History. (1956) 
B.A., Tennessee, 1949; M.A., New York, 1950. 


Fridel, George Edward, Instructor of Electrical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Houston, 1957. 


Fulbright, Joseph Lloyd, Instructor of Mathematics. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 


Gaafar, Sayed Mohammed H., Assistant Professor of Veterinary Parasitology. 
(1955, 1956) 
B.C.Sce., College of Veterinary Medicine, Cairo, Egypt, 1944; M.S., Kansas 
State College, 1949: Ph.D., 1950; D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1955. 3 
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Gabbard, Letcher P., Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1947) 
B.S.A., Tennessee, 1915; M.S., Wisconsin, 1921. 


Gaddis, Alvis Mathew, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1942, 
1946) 
A.B., Austin College, 1930. 


Gaines, J. C., Professor of Entomology and Head of Department. (1947, 
1952) 
B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1925; M.S., 1926; Ph.D., Iowa 
State College, 1937. 


Gallaway, Bob Mitchell, Associate Professor of Civil Engineering. (1944, 
1956 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1946; 
M.Eng., 1956; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


George, Thomas Alexander, Major, Associate Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics. (1955) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1986; M.A., 1940. 


Gibbons, Eldred Harris, Associate Professor of Microbiology. (1925, 1939) 
B.S.A., Tennessee, 1925; S.M., Chicago, 1929. 


Gibbs, Leon Wilford, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Anatomy. (1949, 


1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; D.V.M., 1949; 
M.S., 1957. 


Gibbs, Robert H., Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1925. 


Gibson, Daniel Morgan, Jr., Instructor of Mathematics. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953; M.S., 1958. 


Gibson, Roy Howard, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1933, 1947) 


Gilmore, Earl Carnley, Jr., Instructor of Agronomy. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; M.S., 1957. 


Gladish, Robert Willis, Instructor of English. (1956) 
M.A., Chicago, 1956. 


Godbey, Chauncey Barger, Professor of Genetics and Head of Department. 
(1926, 1946) 
B.S., Kentucky, 1925; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1926. 


Godfrey, Curtis L., Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1954) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1948; 
Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1951. 


Godwin, Charles Jackson, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; Reg. Prof 
Arch.; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Goode, Phillip Barron, Professor of Business Administration. (1946, 1949) 
B.S., Southern Methodist, 19383; LL.B., 1936; LL.M., Texas, 1953. 


Gott, George Edwin, Instructor of English. (1957) 
B.A., Southeast Missouri State College, 1949; M.A., Texas, 1952. 


Gould, Frank Walton, Associate Professor of Range and Forestry and Curator 
of College Museum. (1949) 
B.S., Northern Illinois State College, 1935; M.S., Wisconsin, 1937; 
Ph.D., California, 1941. 
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Gravett, Howard L., Professor of Biology. (1946, 1954) 
A.B., James Millikin, 1933; M.A., Illinois, 1934; Ph.D., 1939. 


Gray, Jarrell D., Assistant Professor of Agricultural Education. (1955) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1947; M.S., 1950; D.Ed., 1955. 


Greer, Clayton Alvis, Associate Professor of English. (1938, 1949) 
BeAy, bexas, 1921;.M-A.; 1927:-Ph.D., 1987; 


Griffith, Rolla Edwin, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1955) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1954; M.S., 1955. 


Groneman, Chris Harold, Professor of Industrial Education and Head of 
Department; Coordinator of Teacher Education. (1940, 1956) 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College, 1931; M.S., 1935; D.Ed., 
Pennsylvania State College, 1950. 


Grumbles, Leland Creed, Professory of Veterinary Microbiology and Head 
of Department.* (1949, 1957) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1945; M.S., 1957. 


Guthrie, William Spurgeon, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1942, 1950) 
B.S., Central State Teachers Se 1930; M.A., Oklahoma, 1935; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Hale, Fred, Professor of Animal Euicbanda in Charge of Swine Investi- 
gations. (1922, 1927) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1925. 


Haley, William R., Jr., Major, Associate Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1957) 
B.B.A., Manhattan College, 1941. 


Hall, Claude Hampton, Assistant Professor of History. (1951, 1955) 
B.A. , Virginia, 1947: M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1954. 


Hall, Dan, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1928, 1944) | 
A.B., North Carolina, 1927; A.M., 1928. 


Hall, John William, Visiting Lecturer in Architecture. (1957) 
B. S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941. 


Hall, Wayne C., Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. (1949, 1954) 
BS. Iowa, 1941; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 1948. 


Hall, William Jarvis, Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Air Science. 
(1953) . 
B.S., Idaho, 1932. 


Hallmark, Glen Duncan, Professor of Electrical Engineering and Head 
of Department. (1942, 1958) - 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1935; M.S., 1946; 
Eh; ve 1953. 


Ham. Joe Strother, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1956) 
Ph.B., Chicago, 1948; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., 1954. 


Hamilton, Thomas Rowan, Professor of Business Administration. (1929, 
1937) 
A.B., Washington and Lee, 1917; M.S., Columbia, 1924; Ph.D., 1938. 


Hamner, Bennett Barron, Professor of Aeronautical Engineering. (1946, 
1954) 
B.S, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1988; M.S., 1953; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


*Effective November 1, 1957. 
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Hampton, Herbert Elwood, Professor of Agronomy. (1938, 1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1937; 
Ph.D., Missouri, 1943. 


Hancock, Charles Kinney, Professor of Chemistry. (1946, 1949) 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1931; M.A., Texas, 1936; 
Ph.D., 1939. 


Hanna, Ralph Lynn, Associate Professor of Entomology. (1949, 1956) 
B.A., Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, 1939; Ph.D., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 


Hardaway, Bernice Aubrey, Associate Professor of Engineering Drawing. 
(1947, 1957) 
B.S., East Texas State Teachers College, 1933; M.Ed., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948. 


Hardeman, Lyman Bryce, Associate Professor of Industrial Education. 
(1947, 1957) 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College, 1939; M.Ed., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1949. 


Harmon, Gerald Stearns, Instructor of Physics. (1957) 
B.A., Maine, 1953; M.S., 1956. 


Harrington, Edwin Lincoln, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1939, 1957) 
B.S., Wyoming, 1927; C.E., 19387; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1943; Ph.D., 1952; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Harrington, Marion Thomas, President of the College. (1924, 1950-1953, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1927; 
Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1941. 


Harris, Eugenia Scott, Instructor of English. (1957) 
B.S., West Texas State College, 1955; M.Ed., Texas, 1957. 


Harris, Robert Leigh, Assistant Professor of History. (1951, 1955) 
A.B., Alabama, 1945; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., Duke, 1956. 


Harris, William Birch, Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Colorado, 1941. 


Harris, William Donald, Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1935, 1949) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1929; M.S., 1931; Ph.D., 1934; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Harrison, Luther Asbery, Jr., Assistant Professor of Health and Physical 
Education. (1941, 1949) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940. 


Harter, Edward Lin, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1921, 1943) 
A.B., Missouri Wesleyan, 1919; M.A., Kansas, 1927. 


Hartnell, George W., Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1957) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1948. 


Hauer, Louis Frederick, Assistant Professor of English. (1937, 1944) 
B.A., Dubuque, 1931; M.A., Iowa, 19383. 


Haupt, Lewis McDowell, Jr., Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1930, 
1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.S., 1935; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Hawkins, Leslie Virgle, Associate Professor of Industrial Education. (1954) 
B.S., Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1938; M.S., Okla- 
ae Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1946; D.Ed., Pennsylvania 

tate, 1953. 


Hayes, William Bell, Instructor of Chemical Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953; M.S., 1956. 


Hays, John Q., Professor of English. (1929, 1945) 
A.B., Missouri, 1929; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., California, 1942. 
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Heaton, Homer Lloyd, Director of Admissions and Registrar, and Secretary 
of the Academic Council. (1934, 1956) 
B.S., Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, 1929; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1936. 


Hedgecock, Ernest Duval, Professor of English. (1936, 1949) 
B.A., Tennessee, 1917; M.A., Texas, 1936. 


Henry, Walter Keith, Assistant Professor of Meteorology. (1957) 
B.S., Missouri, 1941; M.S., Chicago, 1949. 


Hierth, Harrison Ewing, Associate Professor of English. (1946, 1957) 
A.B., Illinois Wesleyan, 1935; B.Ed., Illinois State Normal, 1936; 
M.A., Illinois, 1942; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1956. 


Higgins, Edwin Harrison, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. 
(1957) 
B.S., Northwestern State College (Louisiana), 1947. 


Hildreth, Roland James, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics 
and Sociology. (1954, 1957) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1949; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., 1954. 


Hill, John Hugh, Professor of History. (1934, 1954) 
A.B., Austin College, 1925; M.A., 1926; M.A., California, 1939; 
Ph. D., Texas, 1946. 


Hillman, John Rolfe, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1938, 1946) 
B.S., Millsaps College, 1928; M.A., Missouri, 1929. 


Hirsch, Teddy James, Instructor of Civil Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; M.Engr., 1953. 


Hobgood, Price, Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1939, 1949) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1938; M.S., 1940; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Hohn, Charles Moran, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering. 
(1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1950. 


Holcomb, Robert Marion, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1947) 
B.S., Arizona, 1986; M.S., Iowa State College, 1941; Ph.D., 1956; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Holdredge, Edwin Sereno, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1939, 1957) 
B.S., Tennessee, 1938; M.S., 1939; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Holland, Charles Donald, Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering. 
(1952, 1956) 
B.S., North Carolina State College, 1948; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., 1958. 


Holleman, Theo Rufus, Professor and Acting Head of Division of 
Architecture. (1946, 1957) | 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.Arch., 
1951; Reg. Prof. Arch. 


Holt, Oris Milton, Associate Professor of Agricultural Education. 
(1954, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; M.Ed., 1946. 


Hood, Donald Wilbur, Associate Professor of Oceanography. (1946, 1954) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1940; M.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 1942; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1950. 


Hopkins, Sewell Hepburn, Professor of Biology. (1935, 1947) 
B.S., William and Mary College, 1927; M.A., Illinois, 1930; Ph.D., 1933. 
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Houze, Robert Alvin, Librarian. (1949, 1951) 
A.B., Denver, 1940; B.L.S., 1941. . 


Hovorak, Louis Martin, Instructor of Mathematics. (1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.Ed., 1952. 


Howard, John Richard, Instructor of Geography. (1956) 
B.A., Washington, 1947; M.A., 1951. 


Hoyle, Samuel Cooke, Jr., Professor of Business Administration. 
(1947, 1957) 
LL.B., Texas, 1926; B.A., 1946; M.A., 1948. 


Hubert, Patrick Laverne, Instructor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
(1955) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952. 


Hudson, Truett, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1957) 
B.A., Houston, 1948. 


Huggett, Milton Alfred, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
B.A., Rochester, 1929; B.D., Episcopal Theological School, 1933; 
M.A., Baylor, 1952. 


Huggins, Frank Norris, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1954, 1957) 
B.A., Howard Payne College, 1948; M.S., North Texas State College, 1950. 


Hughes, Martin Collins, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1923, 1932) 
B.S., Illinois, 1917; E.E., 1926; Reg. Prof. Engr. 
(On leave of absence) 


Humphrey, Charles Robert, Instructor of English. (1957) 
B.A., Baylor, 1951; M.A., 1954. 


Hunt, Robert Lee, Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1927, 1935) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; M.S., North 
Carolina State College, 1927; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1934. 


Hunter, Parks Caldwell, Jr., Instructor of English. (1955) 
B.A., Miami, 1948; B.Ed., 1949; M.A., 1950. 


Hurley, Charles Lee, Instructor of English. (1955) 
B.A., Saint Mary’s, 1939; M.A., Texas, 1941. 


Hurt, John Tom, Professor of Mathematics. (1936, 1947) 
B.A., Rice Institute, 19381; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1935. 


Huss, Donald Lee, Instructor of Range and Forestry. (1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949. 


Ingram, James Drew, Instructor of Business Administration. (1957) 
B.B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956. 


Isbell, Arthur Furman, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1953, 1956) 
B.A., Baylor, 1937; M.S., Texas, 1941; Ph.D., 1943. 


Jache, Albert William, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1955) 
B.S., New Hampshire, 1948; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., Washington, 1952. 


dest John Raleigh, Associate Professor of Agricultural Education. 
1952, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 19388; M.Ed., 1948. 


Jaggi, Frederick Putnam, Jr., Professor of Veterinary Public Health and 
Head of Department. (1937, 1957) 
B.S.,Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; D.V.M., 1926. 


Jensen, Ernest Ray, Assistant Professor of Floriculture and Landscape 
Architecture. (1956) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1941; M.S., 1947; 
Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 
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Jensen, Frederick William, Distinguished Professor of Chemistry. 
(1925, 1957) 
B.S., Nebraska, 1920; M.S., 1923; Ph.D., 1925. 


Jernigan, Jesse Stewart, Assistant Professor of English. (1952, 1954) 
B.A., North Texas State College, 1933; M.A., Southern Methodist, 1946; 
M. Ae California, 1950. 


Joham, ee Ernest, Associate Professor of Plant Physiology and 
Pathology. (1946, 1955) 
B.A., Santa Barbara College, 1941; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1943; Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1950. 


Jones, Charles Edward, Instructor of Physics. (1957) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1952; M.S., 1956. 


Jones, Fred Rufus, Professor of Agricultural Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1921, 1940) 
B.S., Wisconsin, 1915; M.S., Iowa State College, 1931; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Jones, Glendon Pennington, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. 
(1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947. 


Jones, Truman Ross, Jr., Associate Professor of Civil Engineering. 
(1947, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.S., 1955. 


Jungerman, Paul Frank, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Microbiology, 
(1956) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947. 


Kadow, William Bruce, Instructor of English. (1954) 
ADR, Arkansas, 1951; M.A., 1952. 


Kamm, Robert B., Dean of the Basic Division and of Stent Personnel 
Services. (1955, 1956) 
B.A., Iowa State Teachers College, 1940; M.A., Minnesota, 1946; 
Ph.D., 1948. 


Kasten, Frederick H., Assistant Professor of Biology. (1956, 1957) 
B.A., Houston, 1950; M.A., Texas, 1951; Ph.D., 1954. 


Kavanaugh, Milam Shelby, Associate Professor of Psychology. (1947, 1951) 
B.A., Texas, 1934; M.A., 19384. 


Keel, Loyd Bush, Assistant Professor of English. (1942, 1947) 
B.A. , Texas, 1927; M.A., 1933. 


Keese, Charles J., Associate Professor of Civil Engineering. (1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1952. 


Keese, Carroll Wayne, Instructor of Agricultural Engineering. (1954) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952. 


Kenagy, Herbert Glenn, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1955, 1957) 
Ph.B., Central Missouri Teachers College, 1912; A.B., Missouri, 1916; 
B.S., 1916; M.A., Minnesota, 1917. 


Kennedy, Harvey Thomas, Distinguished Professor of Petroleum Engineering. 
(1949) 
B.S., Cornell, 1921; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1928; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Kent, Jack Thurston, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1936, 1952) 
A.B., Lambuth College, 1930; M.A., Arkansas, 1931. 


Kerley, Sidney Auston, Associate Professor of Education and Director of 
Group Work and Counseling, Basic Division. (1952, 1957) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.Ed., 
North Texas State College, 1950. 
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Kidd, Harry Lee, Jr., Associate Professor of English. (1939, 1950) 
B.A., Texas, 1935; M.A., 1938. 


Kindall, Sheldon Milam, Instructor of Mathematics. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1954; 
M.S., Louisiana State, 1956. 


King, Donald Roy, Assistant Professor of Entomology. (1953) 
B.S., Baldwin-Wallace College, 1949; M.S., Ohio State, 1951; Ph.D., 1952. 


King, General Tye, Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1953, 1956) 
B.S., Kentucky, 1950; M.S., 1951. 


Klatt, Fred, Jr., Visiting Lecturer in Floriculture and Landscape 
Architecture. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952. 


Klipple, Edmund Chester, Professor of Mathematics and Head of Department. 
(1985, 1952) 
B.A., Texas, 1926; Ph.D., 1932. 


Knapp, Robert Andrew, Instructor of Mathematics: (1957) 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1922; M.Ed., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1954. 


Knebel, Earl, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Education. (1955) 
B.S., Montana State College, 1946; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1951; D.Ed., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 1955. 


Koenig’, Karl Joseph, Associate Professor of Geology. (1955, 1957) 
B.S., Illinois, 1941; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 1949. 


Kolb, Nathaniel Key, Jr., Instructor of Architecture. (1957) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Kranz, Edward Douglas, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1952) 


Krueger, Willie F., Associate Professor of Poultry Science. (1953, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1949; 
Ph.D., Missouri, 1952. 


Kunkel, Harriott Orren, Professor of Animal Husbandry and of 
Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1951, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1948; 
Ph. D., Cornell, 1950. 


Kunze, George William, Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1952, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.S., 1950; 
Ph.D., Pennsylvania State College, 1952. 


Kunze, Otto Robert, Associate Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.S., Iowa 
State College, 1951. 


Kutach, Wilbur Dee, Counselor and Assistant Professor, Basic Division. 
(1952, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.Ed., 1952. 


LaMotte, Charles, Professor of Biology. (1930, 1939) 
B.A., Texas, 1929; M.A., 1929; Ph.D., Illinois, 1937. 


Pease ye Wilson, Professor of Health and Physical Education. (1948, 


B.S., Abilene Christian College, 1935; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1947; D.Ed., Pennsylvania State College, 1951. 


Lang, Herbert Howard, Assistant Professor of History. (1956) 
B.A., Texas, 1949; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., 1954. 
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Lang, Walter Sidney, Jr., Acting Instructor of Mathematics. (1956) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 
(On leave of absence) 


Laverty, Carroll Dee, Professor of English. (1939, 1955) 
A.B., Colorado, 1933; A.M., 1934; Ph.D., Duke, 1951. 


Lee, Dean Ralph, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1941, 1947) 


B.S., Memphis State College, 1937 ; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1939. 


Leighton, Rudolph Elmo, Professor of Dairy Science. (1947, 1956) 
B:Ss, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1932; M.S., 1943; 
Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956. 


Leipper, Dale F., Professor of Oceanography and Meteorology and Head of 
Department. (1949, 1950) 
B.S., Wittenberg College, 1937; M.A., Ohio State, 1939; 
Ph. D., California, 1950. 


Leland, Thomas William, Professor of Business Administration and Head of 
Division. (1922, 1926) 
B.A., Wisconsin, 1921; M.S., 1922; C.P.A., 1928. 


Lenert, August Albert, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
(1919, 1930) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1914; D.V.M., 
Kansas City Veterinary College, 1917. 


Ledbetter, Thomas Doyle, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1948) 
B.B.A., Texas, 1933; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1947; C.P.A., 1949. 


Leutzinger, Rudolph Leslie, Associate Professor of Aeronautical Engineering. 
(1956) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1943; M.S., Michigan, 1951. 


Liebhafsky, Erwin Eugene, Associate Professor of Economics. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; M.S., 1948; 
Ph.D., Illinois, 1950. 7 


Ligda, Myron George Herbert, Associate Professor of Meteorology. (1954 
1956) 
A.B., California, 1942; M.S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
1948; Se.D., 1953. 


Lindsay, James Donald, Professor of Chemical Engineering and Head of 
Department. (19388, 1944) 
B.S., Michigan, 1924; M.S., 1925; Ph.D., 1934; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Little, Leroy Eugene, Instructor of Electrical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


Little, Van Allen, Professor of Entomology. (1923, 1937) 
B.A., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1922; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1925; Ph.D., 1943. 


Liverman, James Leslie, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. 
(1953, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., 
California Institute of Technology, 1952. 


Logan, Earl, Jr., Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; Reg. Prof Engr. 


Longley, John Browder, Instructor of Business Administration. (1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 19438; C.L.U., 1952. 
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Lowe, Dan Copeland, Instructor of Business Administration. (1955) 
B.S., Stephen F. Austin State College, 1946; M.Ed., 1951. 


Lowe, Horace, A., Jr., Major, Associate Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1957) 
B.S., Bucknell, 1940; M.B.A., Southern California, 1949. 


Loyd, Coleman Monroe, Assistant Professor of Physics. (19538, 1957) 
B.S., Nebraska State Teachers College, 1939; M.A., Wayne, 1948; 
M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Luther, Herbert Adesla, Professor of Mathematics. (1987, 1947) 
B.A., Pittsburgh, 1934; M.S., Iowa, 1935; Ph.D., 1937. 


Lyle, Robert Reed, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1937, 1946) 
‘B.S., Washington and Jefferson College, 1931; M.A., Buffalo, 1933. 


Lyman, Carl Morris, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition and Head of 
Department. (1940, 1949) 
B.S., Oregon, 1931; A.M., Oregon State College, 1983; Ph.D., 
Pittsburgh, 1937. 


Lynch, Herchel Eugene, Instructor of Civil Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956. 


Lynch, Shirley Alfred, Professor of Geology and Head of Department of 
Geology and Geophysics. (1946) 
B.S., Missouri, 1928; M.S., 1981; E.M., 1935; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Lynd, Frederick Theodore, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Pathology. 
(1954) . 
B.S., Washington State College, 1947; D.V.M., Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, 1958. 


Lyons, Charles Rogers, Director of Student Health. (1956, 1957) 
A.B., Miami, 1988; M.D., Ohio State, 1941. 


McAfee, Thomas Edison, Professor of Agronomy. (1939, 1957) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1989; M.S., 1940; 
Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


McCasland, William Richard, Instructor of Civil Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 
(On leave of absence until January 31, 1958) 


McCaulley, Robert Allen, Major, Associate Professor of Air Science. (1955, 
1957) 
A.B., San Francisco State, 1955. 


McCulley, William Straight, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (19387, 
1957) 
B.A., lowa, 1932; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
19465) Ph Die Texasy956: 


McFarland, Frank Eugene, Associate Professor of Psychology and Director 
of Testing and Research, Basic Division. (1951, 1957) 
B.A., Baylor, 1950; M.A., Columbia, 1958. 


McGarrah, James Eugene, Instructor of Engineering Drawing. (1955) 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1951; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


McGee, Roger Valentine, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1928, 1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1938. 


McGuire, John Gilbert, Professor of Engineering Drawing and Assistant to 
the Dean of Engineering. (1935, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1932; M.S., 1937; 
B.S., 1944; Reg. Prof. Engr. | 
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McKenna, Vincent Thomas, Assistant Professor of Economics. (1956) 
B.A., College of the City of New York, 1939; A.M., Columbia, 1944; 
M.P.A., Harvard, 1945. 


McKinney, Barbara Joan, Instructor of English. (1956) 
B.A., Colorado State College of Education, 1954; M.S., Wisconsin, 1956. 


McLellan, Hugh John, Assistant Professor of Oceanography. (1957) 
B.S., Dalhousie, 1941; M.S., 1947; Ph.D., Scripps Institute of 
Oceanography, 1956. 


McMurry, Edgar Dowling, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology. (1955) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 


McNeely, John Gordon, Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1947, 1950) 
at South Dakota State College, 1933; M.S., 1934; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 


McNeil, Norbert Arthur, Assistant Professor of Genetics. (1957) 
ae Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1935; M.Ed., 1952; 
PhD; 1955: 


Mackin, John Gilman, Professor of Marine Biology. (1950) 
B.S., East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma, 1924; M.S., Illinois, 
HO27 Ph.D. 10383: 


Magee, Aden Combs, Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1955, 1956) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1924; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1926. 


Mamaliga, Emil, Associate Professor of Health and Physieal Education. 
(1947, 1957) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1943; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1950. 


Manning, Walter Scott, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1941, 1947) _ 
B.B.A., Texas College of Arts and Industries, 1932; M.B.A., Texas, 
1940; C.P.A.,: 1952. 


Marsh, James Hyde, III, Instructor of Architecture. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Martin, Lee Jackson, Associate Professor of English. (1945, 1957) 
B.S., Texas, 1941; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., Stanford, 1956. 


Martin, William L., Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1957) 
B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1950. 


Mason, Paul M., Associate Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1946, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1946. 


Massey, John Robert, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Houston, 1949; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1952. 


Mattern, Terrence John, Assistant Professor of English. (1953, 1957) 
B.A., George Peabody College, 1947; M.A., 1947. 


Matthews, Norman DeVere, Assistant Professor of Health and Physical 
Education. (1950, 1957) 
A.B., Syracuse, 1950. 


Matzen, Walter Theodore, Jr., Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
(1949, 1955) . 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1943; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1950; Ph.D., 1954; Reg. Prof. Engr. 
(On leave of absence) 
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Medlen, Ammon Brown, Associate Professor of Biology. (1946, 1955) 
B.A., Baylor, 1930; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1952. 


Merrell, Ernest Earl, Jr., Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1957) 
B. Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950 


Meyers, Edward Arthur, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1956) 
B.S., Michigan, 1950; Ph.D., Minnesota, 1955. 


Middleton, Errol Bathurst, Professor of Chemistry. (1922, 1942) 
B.A., Illinois, 1919; M.S., 1921; Ph.D., 1938. 


Miller, Horace Otis, Associate Professor of Journalism. (1947, 1948) 
A.B., Texas, 1918; M.J., 1920; LL.B., 1928. 


Miller, James Carlton, Dean of the School of Agriculture and Professor 
of Animal Husbandry. (1940, 1956) 
B.S., Missouri, 1928; M.S., 1929; Ph.D., 1937. 


Miller, Robert Ernest, Psychometrist and Assistant Professor, Basic Division. 
(19538, 1957) 
A.B., Northeastern, 1947; M.A., Boston, 1948. 


Miller, Thomas Lloyd, Associate Professor of History. (1946, 1957) 
B.A., East Texas State Teachers College, 1935; M.A., 1945; 
Ph.D., Texas, 1956. 


Milliff, John Henry, Professor of Veterinary Anatomy and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1936, 1941) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., 1934; 
D.V.M., 1936. 


Mills, Jim Frank, Assistant Professor of Agronomy. (1946, 1954) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 19438; M.S., 1953. 


Mitchell, Olin Jackson, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1957) 
B.Arch., Washington, 1954. 


Mitchell, Richard Warren, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1947, 1954) 
B.S., Lynchburg College, 19438; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1958. 


Modrow, William Geoffery, Assistant Professor of Economics. (1957) 
B.A., Southern Methodist, 1950; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1958. 


Moehlman, Carl B., Instructor of Mathematics. (1942, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., 1932. 


Mogford, Joseph Sayers, Professor of Agronomy. (1925, 19387) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1916; M.S., 1920. 


Mohr, Hubert Charles, Associate Professor of Horticulture. (1946, 1956) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1938; M.S., 1989; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1955. 


Moore, Albert Vernon, Professor of Dairy Science. (1937, 1944) 
B.S., Purdue, 1927; M.S., 1988; Ph.D., Michigan State College, 1948. 


Moore, Bill C., Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1937, 1948) 
A.B., Kansas, 1929; A.M., 1931; A.M., Princeton, 1937. 


Moore, Gilbert Fletcher, Major, Associate Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics. (1956) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1942. 


Moore, William Michael, Instructor of Civil Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956. 
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Morgan, Stewart Samuel, Professor of English and Head of Department. 
(1921, 1952) 
B. A., Cincinnati, 1926; M.A., Ohio State, 1927; Ph.D., 1933. 


Morgner, Aurelius, Professor of Economics. (1947, 1956) 
B.S., Missouri, 1938; M.A., 1940; Ph.D., 1955. 
(On leave of absence) ; 


Mukerji, Ambuj, Acting Associate Professor of Physics. (1957) 
B.S., Calcutta, 1940; M.S., 1942; D.Se.Nat. ETH, Zurich, 1952. 


Mullins, Benjamin Franklin Kelso, Professor of Engineering Drawing. 
(1921, 1954) 
A.B., Emory, 1919; M.S., 1922; M.R.E., Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, 1927; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1944; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Myers, James Arthur, Athletic Director. (1958) 
B.S., Tennessee, 1947. 


Nance, Joseph Milton, Professor of History. (1941, 1957) 
B.A., Texas, 1935; M.A., 1936; Ph.D., 1941. 


Nash, James Mosely, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Houston, 1957. 


Neal, Frederick Carlton, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery. (1952) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1944. 


Nedderman, Wendell Herman, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1947, 1957) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1943; M.Eng., Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1951; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Nelson, Al B., Professor of History. (1937, 1956) 
B.A., Texas Christian, 19382; M.A., 1983; Ph.D., California, 1937. 


Nelson, Bardin Hubert, Professor of Rural Sociology. (1950, 1956) 
B.S., Louisiana, 1942; M.A., 1943; Ph.D., 1950. 


Nixson, Frank Derrill, Jr., Assistant Professor of Industrial Education. 
(1953, 1957) | 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.Ed., 1956. 


Noel, James Sheridan, Instructor of Civil Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952. 


Nolen, Robert Lawrence, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1946, 1950) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1936; M.S., 1941. 


Norton, Don C., Associate Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. 
(1957) 
B.S., Toledo, 1947; M.S., Ohio State, 1949; Ph.D., 1950. 


Noyes, Theodore Alvan, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1954, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1957. 


O’Bannon, Lester Severance, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1948) 
B.M.E., Kentucky, 1915; M.E., 1939; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Odom, Richard Edward, Assistant Professor of Floriculture and Landscape 
Architecture. (1951, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; B.S., 1951; 
M.S., Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1953. 


Oldham, William Jennings Bryan, Jr., Instructor of Mathematics. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956; M.S., 1958. 
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Oliver, John Percy, Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1936, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1926; M.S., 1936; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Orr, Joseph Anderson, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1928, 1944) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1933; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Packenham, Edward S., Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1947, 1955) 
B.S., Lombard College, 1928; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1950; C.P.A., 1949. 


Page, John Boyd, Dean of the College, Dean of the Graduate School, and 
Professor of Agronomy. (1950, 1957) 
B.S., Brigham Young, 1936; M.A., Missouri, 1937; Ph.D., Ohio State, 1940. 


Page, John Orion, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1948, 1951) 
B.S., Rochester, 1927; Ph.D., Illinois, 1933. 


Palmer, Jack Merrill, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1955) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1947. 


Palmer, Leslie Lloyd, Assistant Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1951, 1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.Ed., 1951. 


Parker, Grady P., Professor of Education and Head of Department of Edu- 
cation and Psychology. (1940, 1954) 
B.A., North Texas State Teachers College, 1929; M.A., Southern 
Methodist, 1935; Ed.D., Texas, 1942. 


Parker, Travis Jay, Professor of Geology. (1947, 1952) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1933; M.A., Texas, 1939; Ph.D., 1952; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Parnell, Edward Douglas, Professor of Poultry Science. (1938, 1943) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1923; M.S., 1934. 


Parry, Douglas Farlow, Director of Remedial Services and Professor, Basic 
Division. (1956) 
B.A., Utah, 1937; M.A., 1988; Ph.D., Syracuse, 1942. 


Patterson, LaVerne Victory, Assistant Professor of Industrial Education. 
(1956) 
B.S., Illinois, 1940; M.S., 1948. 


Patton, Robert Hoover, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1957) 
B.S., Miami, 1948; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., Florida, 1955. 


Paulson, Walter Ernest, Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1947) 
Ph.B., Wisconsin, 1917; Ph.D., 1928. 


Pedigo, John Randolph, Associate Professor of Petroleum Engineering. (1953) 
B.S., Texas, 1935; B.A., 1935. 


Peirce, James Franklin, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
A.B., Illinois, 1940; M.A., Iowa, 1942. 


Penberthy, Walter Lawren, Director of Department of Student Activities. 
(1926, 1957) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1926. 


Perry, Haile Deucalion, Instructor of Mathematics. (1955) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1939; M.A., 1949. 


Perry, John Vivian, Jr., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1949, 1955) 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1947: M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1954; Reg. Prof. Engr. 
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Peters, Isaac Isaac, Associate Professor of Dairy Science. (1950, 1952) 
B.S.A., Manitoba, 1942; M.S., Michigan State College, 1944; 
Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1947. 


Peurifoy, Robert Leroy, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1946) 
B.S., Texas, 1927; M.S., 1929; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Pierce, Kenneth Ray, Instructor of Veterinary Anatomy. (1957) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Poage, Scott Tabor, Instructor of Industrial Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1953; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Ponthieux, Nicholas Archibald, Associate Professor of Health and Physical 
Education. (1941, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.Ed., 1950. 


Porter, Walter Lee, Professor of Mathematics. (1918, 1927) 
A.B., Howard College, 1911; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1926. 


Potter, George Edwin, Professor of Zoology. (1939) 
B.S., Ottawa, 1921; M.S., Iowa, 1923; Ph.D., 1927; D.Se.,; Ottawa, 1946. 


Potter, James Gregor, Professor of Physics and Head of Department. (1945) 
B.S., Princeton, 1928; M.S., New York, 1931; Ph.D., Yale, 1939. 


Potts, Richard Carmechial, Professor of Agronomy and Assistant Dean of 
Agriculture. (1986, 1956) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1935; M.S., Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1945; Ph.D., Nebraska, 1950. 


Potts, William McDaniel, Professor of Chemistry. (1926, 1938) 
B:S., Chicago, 1921; M.S., 1927; Ph.D., 1937. 


Powell, Francis Warren, Assistant Professor of English. (19387, 1944) 
B.A., Austin College, 1920; M.A., Texas, 1928. 


Prescott, John Mack, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. ~ 
(1952, 1956) | 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1941; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1952. 


Price, Alvin Audis, Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine. (1949, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; D.V.M., 1949; 
M.S., 1956. 


Price, Manning A., Associate Professor of Entomology. (1940, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1941; 
Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1952. 


Provost, Richard Leon, Counselor and Instructor, Basic Division. (1956, 1957) 
B.A., Drake, 1951; M.S., 1956. 


Putnam, Harlan Ray, Associate Professor of Economics. (1941, 1946) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1935; M.A., 1941. 


Quisenberry, John Henry, Professor of Poultry Science and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1936, 1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., 
Illinois, 1938; Ph.D., 1936. 


Rae, Kenneth MacFarlane, Lecturer in Oceanography and Meteorology. (1957) 
B.S., University College, London, 1935. 


Rakoff, Henry, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (19538, 1957) 
B.S., City College of New York, 1944; M.S., Purdue, 1948; Ph.D., 1950. 
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Randolph, Neal Malcolm, Associate Professor of Entomology. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1934; M.S., 19388. 


Ransdell, Clifford Howell, Associate Dean of the Basic Division and Professor 
of Engineering Drawing. (1987, 1957) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1937; B.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1953; Sc.D., Howard Payne 
College, 1956; M.Ed., Texas, 1957; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Rao, Narasimba Ramachandra, Instructor of Physics. (1956) 
B.S., Bombay, 1941; M.S., 1950. 


Redmond, Harold Edwin, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
(1940, 1952) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939. 


Reed, James Calvin, Instructor of English. (1956) 
B.A., Baylor, 1950; M.A., 1956. 


Reel, Kermit Dean, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1956) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1947, 


Reel, Marie Lovett, Instructor of Electrical Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Duke, 1946. 


Reeves, Robert Gatlin, Professor of Genetics. (1928, 1947) 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1922; M.S., 1923; Ph.D., Iowa State 
College, 1928. 


Reid, Bobby Leroy, Assistant Professor of Poultry Science. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.S., 1952; 
Ph.D., 1955. 


Reid, Robert Osborne, Associate Professor of Oceanography and 
Meteorology. (1951, 1953) 
B.E., Southern California, 1946; M.S., Scripps Institute of 
Oceanography, 1948. 


Reinhard, Henry J., Professor of Entomology. (1947) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1915. 


Reiser, Raymond, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1949, 1954) 
B., Western Reserve, 1929; Ph.D., Ohio State, 1936. 


Rekoff, Michael George, Jr., Instructor of Electrical Engineering. (1954) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1955. 
(On leave of absence) 


Remele, Jack H., Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics. (1957) 
B.S., Pittsburgh, 1940. 


Rhodes, Robert Raymond, Associate Professor of Range and Forestry. 
(1946, 1954) 
B.S.F., Louisiana, 1987; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1951. 


Rice, Warren, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1950, 1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 19538; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Richardson, Luther Ray, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1946, 
1949) 


B.S., Georgetown College, 1923; A.M., Missouri, 1928; Ph.D., 1932. 


Riggs, John Kamm, Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1941, 1955) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1935; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1941. 
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Roberts, Jesse Claude, Jr., Assistant Professor of History. (1956, 1957) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1949; B.A., 1950; 
M.A., Texas, 1953; Ph.D., 1955. 


Roberts, Sidney I., Instructor of History. (1956) 
B.S., College of the City of New York, 1952; M.A., Columbia, 1953. 


Robinson, Kid Frank, Associate Professor of Architecture. (1952, 1957) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; 
M.Arch., 1956; Reg. Prof. Arch. 


Roche, John Edward, Associate Professor of Business Administration. (1957) 
B.S., Baylor, 1946; M.S., Texas, 1950; Ph.D., 1956. 


Rode, Norman Frederick, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1922, 1930) 
B.S., Clemson College, 1919; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1929; E.E., Clemson College, 1939; Reg Prof. Engr. 


Rodgers, Glen Morris, Instructor of History. (1956) 
A.B., Daniel Baker College, 1985; M.A., Southern Methodist, 1940. 


Roeber, Charles Arthur, Business Manager. (1929, 1954) 
B.B.A., Texas, 1929; B.A., 1929. 


Rogers, Bruce Allison, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1916; M.S., Chicago, 1920; Ph.D., Harvard, 
1933; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Rogers, John Sinclair, Professor of Agronomy and Head of Department. 
(1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1938; M.S., 1940; 
Ph.D., Harvard, 1949. 


Romane, William Murry, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery. (1956, 1957) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943. 


Romieniec, Edward John, Associate Professor of Architecture. (1956) 
B.S., Illinois, 1947; M.S., 1948; M.A., Harvard, 1950. 


Roots, Edmund Nelson, Jr., Instructor of Electrical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1956. 


Rosberg, David William, Associate Professor of Plant Physiology and 
Pathology. (1950, 1955) 
B.A., St. Olaf College, 1940; M.S., Ohio State, 1946; Ph.D., 1949. 


Rose, Norman Carl, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1956) 
B.S., California, 1950. 


Rotsch, Melvin Medford, Professor of Architecture. (1950, 1955) 
B.S., Texas, 1928; M.Arch., Harvard, 1930. 


Ross, Henry, Professor of Agricuitural Education. (1935) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1923; M.S., 1935. 
(On leave of absence) 


Rudder, James Earl, Vice President of the College. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1932. 


Rupel, Isaac Walker, Professor of Dairy Science and Head of Department. 
(1945) 
B.S., Illinois, 1923; M.S., Wisconsin, 1924; Ph.D., 1932. 


Russell, Daniel, Professor of Rural Sociology. (1926) 
A.B., Baylor, 1922; A.M., Chicago, 1931. 


Russell, Ralph Keith, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1946, 1955) 
B.S., Nebraska State Teachers College, 1936; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1954. 
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Russell, William Low, Professor of Geology. (1946, 1951) 
B.A., Yale, 19203: M.5.,11922*- Ph.D. 1927. 


Ryan, Cecil Benjamin, Assistant Professor of Poultry Science. (1947, 1949) 
B.S., Texas College of Arts and Industries, 1938; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1947. 


Sanderlin, Carroll Dee, Instructor of Mathematics. (1956) 
B.S.E., Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1952; 
M.Ed., Arkansas, 1955. 


Sandstedt, Carl Edward, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1923, 1938) 
A.B., Leland Stanford, 1910; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1928; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Sandstedt, John Leonard, Instructor of Business Administration. (1954) 
B.A., Texas, 1942; LL.B., 1947. 


Sargent, Frederic Oberlin, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. 
(1956) 
B.A., Colby College, 1942; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1952. 


arma, Pramod Lal, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1955) 
B.S., Calcutta, 1939; M.S., Banaras, 1948; M.S., Louisiana State, 1950; 
PR Dit opt. 


Saucier, Walter Joseph, Associate Professor of Meteorology. (1952, 1954) 
B.S., Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 1942; M.S., Chicago, 1947; 


PhD ole 
Schiller, Robert Edwin, Jr., Associate Professor of Civil Engineering. (1946, 
1955 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.S., 1949; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Schleider, Robert Herman, Jr., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 
(1954, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1957. 


Schlesselman, George Wilhelm, Professor of Geography and Head of 
Department. (1934, 1945) 
B.A., Iowa State Teachers College, 1927; M.A., Clark, 1928; 
Ph.D., Nebraska, 1935. 


Schrader, Allen, Instructor of English. (1957) 
B.A., Los Angeles City College, 1957. 


Schram, Alfred Francis, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1953, 1956) 
B.A., Oklahoma, 1941; M.S., 1948; Ph.D., 1948. 


Schroeder, Melvin Carroll, Associate Professor of Geology. (1954, 1956) 
B.S., State College of Washington, 1942; M.S., 1947; Ph.D., 1953. 


Schulz, Carl William, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery and 
Head of Department. (1956, 1957) 
D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1934. 


Scoggins, Ruel Prentis, Major, Associate Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1956) 
B.S., Henderson State Teachers College, 1948. 


Segner, Edmund Peter, Jr., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1954, 
1956 
B.S., Texas, 1949; M.S., 1952; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Segrest, Herman Brazill, Associate Professor of Health and Physical 
Education. (1945, 1949) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1937; M.S., 1946; M.Ed., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 
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Seward, Clay Luzenberg, Jr., Associate Professor of Geology. (1948, 1952) 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1950; 
Geol.E., 1953. 


Shenton, Edward H., Instructor of Oceanography. (1957) 


A.B., Colby College, 1954; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1957. 


Sheppard, James Nolen, Assistant Professor of English. (1941, 1947) 
B.A., Texas, 1981; M.A., 1936. 


Shrode, Robert Ray, Professor of Genetics. (1947, 1955) 
B.S., Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1943; M.S., Iowa 
State College, 1945; Ph.D., 1949. 


Silverstein, Zita, Instructor of English. (1957) 
B.A., Brooklyn College, 1952; M.A., Wisconsin, 1953. 


Simmang, Clifford Max, Professor of Mechanical Engineering and Head 
of Department. (1938, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1936; M.S., 1938; 
Ph.D., Texas, 1952; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Sims, Stillman Austin, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1942, 1950) 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1939; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1944. 


Skrabanek, Robert Leonard, Professor of Rural Sociology. (1949, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; M.S., 1947; 
Ph.D., Louisiana State, 1949. 


Skrivanek, John Marion, Assistant Professor of Slavonic Languages. 
(1952, 1957) 
B.A., Texas, 19388; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., Charles (Prague), 1948. 


Slingerland, Douglas Alan, Lieutenant, Assistant Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics. (1955) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1952. 


Smith, Donald Hubbell, Jr., Captain, Assistant Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. (1956) 
B.A., Michigan State, 1951. 


Smith, Elmer Gillam, Professor of Physics. (1924, 1942) 
A.B., Amherst College, 1919; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1925; B.S., 1934; M.E., 1939; Ph.D., Texas, 1941. 


Smith, Fred Emmett, Professor of Geology. (1948, 1956) 
B.S., Louisiana, 19380; M.S., 1932. 


Smith, Frank Miller, Associate Professor of Civil Engineering. (1948, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.S., 1939; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Smith, Hilton Atmore, Professor of Veterinary Pathology and Head of 
Department. (1949) 
D.V.M., Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1928; M.S., 
Michigan, 1935; Ph.D., 1949. 


Smith, Robert Lee, Jr., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
(1956, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952. 


Snuggs, Roland Edward, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1924, 1946) 
A.B., Georgetown College, 1920; M.S., Florida, 1923; B.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1937. 
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Sorensen, Anton Marinus, Jr., Associate Professor of Animal Husbandry. 
(1955, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., Cornell, 
1951; Ph-D., 1958: 


Sorrels, Joseph Harrell, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1941, 1948) 
A.B., Texas Christian, 1924; M.S., Vanderbilt, 1925; B.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1946; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Southwell, Sam Beall, Associate Professor of English. (1947, 1956) 
B.J., Texas, 19474 M.A. 1949 PRD. itob6. 


Sperry, John Jerome, Professor of Biology. (1941, 1951) 
B.A., Nebraska, 1936; M.A., Missouri, 1988; Ph.D., Nebraska, 1942. 


Sperry, Omer Edison, Professor of Range and Forestry. (1946, 1949) 
A.B., Peru, Nebraska, State College, 1925; M.A., Nebraska, 1931; 
Ph.D., 1934. 


Stafford, Mebane Graves, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949. 


Stallings, Henry Green, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1946) 


Stark, Lawrence Edward, Associate Professor of Engineering Drawing. 
(1941, 1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.Ed., 1951. 


Steen, Ralph Wright, Professor of History and Head of Department of History 
and Government. (1935, 1954) 
B.A., McMurry College, 1927; M.A., Texas, 1929; Ph.D., 1934. 


Stephenson, Henson Knowlen, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1945, 1957) 
B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1923; M.S., Michigan, 1931; 
C.E., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1941. 


Stern, Louis Harold, Assistant Professor of Economics. (1955, 1957) 
B.S., Illinois, 1947; M.A., California, 1954. 


Stevenson, Robert M., Professor of Business Administration. (1947) 
B.A., Duke, 1987; M.A., Pennsylvania State College, 1946; C.P.A., 1948; 
D.BiA., Indiana, 1955-°C.L.U,,. 1955: 


Stewart, Billy Ray, Instructor of Agricultural Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 


Stewart, Norman Arthur, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1946, 1957) 
LL.B., Baylor, 1938. 


Stewart, Robert Blaylock, Assistant Professor of Plant Physiology and 
Pathology. (1956) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1950; M.S., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953; Ph.D., 1957. 


Stokes, Elmore Ewing, Jr., Assistant Professor of English. (1951, 1953) 
B.A., Texas, 1943; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., 1951. 


Storey, James Benton, Assistant Professor of Horticulture. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1953; 
Ph:iD.;* Californias, 1957. 


Street, William Ezra, Professor of Engineering Drawing and Head of 
Department. (1941) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1930; M.A., 1933; LL.D., Harding 
College, 1947; Reg. Prof. Engr. 
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Sweet, Harry Jerome, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956. 


Taylor, Lloyd Chamberlin, Jr., Instructor of History. (1956) 
B.A., Lehigh, 1949; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1956. 


Thiers, Harry Delbert, Associate Professor of Biology. (1947, 1956) 
B.A., Texas, 1941; M.A., 1947; Ph.D., Michigan, 1955. 


Thompson, Herbert Gordon, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administra- 
tion.. (1951, 1954) 
B.S., Miami, 1947; M.B.A., 1949. 


meray John George Hatch, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1938, 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1933; M.E., 1938; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Timm, Tyrus Raymond, Professor of Agricultural Economics and Sociology 
and Head of Department. (1947, 1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1934; M.S., 1936; 
M.P.A., Harvard, 1947; D.P.A., 1949. 


Tiner, Emmett Lawrence, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Education. 
(1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 19389; M.S., 1948. 


‘Tishler, Carl Edward, Professor of Health and Physical Education and Head 
of Department. (1941, 1947) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1926; M.A., Western Reserve, 1935. 


Tittle, Morris Edward, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (19438, 1951) 
B.A., East Texas State Teachers College, 1923; M.A., Texas, 1937. 


Tomme, Warren James, Instructor of Chemical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Trevino, Gilberto Stephenson, Instructor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
(1954) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952. 


Trotter, Ide Peebles, Associate Dean of the Graduate School and Professor 
of Agronomy. (19386, 1956) 
B.A., Mississippi College, 1915; B.S., Mississippi State College, 1918. 
M.S., 1921; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1933. 


Truettner, Willard Irving, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1930, 1943) 
B.S., Michigan, 1928; M.S.E., 1930; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Turk, Richard Duncan, Professor of Veterinary Parasitology and Head of 
Department. (1944) 
D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1933; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1939. 


Ullah, Ahmad, Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1956) 
B.E., Sibpur Engineering College, 1945; M.Eng., Liverpool, 1950. 


Vanderzant, Carl, Associate Professor of Dairy Science. (1958, 1957) 
B.S., Wageningen, 1947; M.S., 1949; M.S., Iowa State College, 1950; 
Ph.D., 1953. 


Varvel, Walter A., Professor of Psychology. (1941, 1945) 
A.B., Kansas, 1982; M.A., 1938; Ph.D., 19388. 


Vestal, Donald McKee, Jr., Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1938; M.S., 1950. 
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Vezey, Edward Earl, Professor of Physics. (1920, 1938) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1910; M.S., Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927. 
(On leave of absence) 


Vrooman, Richard, Associate Professor of Architecture. (1949, 1955) 
B.A., Oberlin College, 1941; B.Arch., Western Reserve, 1949; M.Arch., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; Reg. Prof. Arch: 


Wagner, William Grant, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1954, 1956) 
B.Arch, Texas, 1949; Reg. Prof. Arch. 


Waldrip, William Jasper, Assistant Professor of Range and Forestry. (1950, 
1952) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1950. 
(On leave of absence) 


Wallmo, Olof Charles, Assistant Professor of Wildlife Management. (1955) 
B.S., Utah State Agricultural College, 1946; M.S., Wisconsin, 1948. 
Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Walton, Ernest Vernon, Professor of Agricultural Education and Head of 
Department. (1946, 1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1937; M.S., 1947. 


Wapple, Albert Russell, Instructor of Mathematics. (1942) 
B.S., California, 1914; M.A., 1915. 


Ward, James McCall, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1941, 
1946) 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; M.S., 1938. 


Ward, Robert Page, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1925, 1943) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; M.S., 1934. 


Watkins, Gustav McKee, Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology and 
Head of Department. (1949, 1950) 
B.A., Texas, 1929; M.S., 1930; Ph.D., Columbia, 1935. 


Watkins, Thomas David, Jr., Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1954) 
B.S., California, 1940; M.S., 1947; Ph.D., Maryland, 1954. 


Weaver, Paul, Distinguished Professor of Geology and Geophysics. (1953) 
A.B., Columbia, 1908; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Webb, Conrad Casper, Jr., Instructor of Engineering Drawing. (1956) ; 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1954. 


Weekes, Donald Fessenden, Professor of Physics. (1987, 1945) 
B.S., Middlebury College, 1924; M.A., Amherst College, 1926; 
Ph.D., Cornell, 1937. 


Weihs, Phillip Donald, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1957) 
B.A., St. Mary’s, 1949. 


Weiner, Peter Douglas, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1954. 


Welch, Nathan Edgar, Instructor of Chemical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953; M.S., 1956. 


Wells, Otis Dean, Instructor of Aeronautical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


White, Robert Frederick, Professor of Floriculture and Landscape Architec- 
ture and College Landscape Architect. (1947, 1954) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1934; M.Land., Michigan, 1951. 
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Whiting, Robert Louis, Professor of Petroleum Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1946, 1954) 
B.S., Texas, 1939; M.S., 1948; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Whitmore, Frank Charles, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1951, 1956) 
A.B., Gettysburg College, 1949; M.A., Delaware, 1951. 


einer Stephen, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. 
5 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1943; M.S., 1948. 


Whittington, William, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1954, 1957) 
B.B.A., Texas, 1939; M.B.A., 1947. 


Wicke, Robert Joe, Instructor of Engineering Drawing. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


Wieder, Russell Karl, Instructor of Health and Physical Education. (1956) 
B.A., Kenyon College, 1942. 


Wiening, Victor, Assistant Professor of English. (1952, 1956) 
B.A., Valparaiso, 1947; M.A., Louisiana State, 1949. 


Wilcox, George Barton, Professor of Education and Psychology. (1920, 1945) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1912; B.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1923; A.M., Columbia, 1926. 


Wilkins, William Taylor, Lieutenant Colonel, Assistant Commandant. (1946, 
1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1936; M.Ed., 1950. 


Williams, David Willard, Vice President for Agriculture. (1919, 1957) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1915; M.S., Illinois, 1916; LL.D., Austin College, 1957; 
Ingeniero Agronomo, “Honoris Causa”, Escuela Superior de Agriculture, 
“Antonio Narro,” 1957. 


Williams, Mack Lester, Instructor of Mathematics. (1955) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1942; M.S., 1949. 


Wilson, Basil Wrigley, Associate Professor of Oceanography. (1953, 1955) 
BiS., Cape Town, 1931; M.S., Illinois, 1939; C.E., 1940; 
D.Sc., Cape Town, 1953. 


Wilson, Wilbur A., Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1957) 
B.S.E., Arkansas, 1949; M.S., 1949. 


Wingren, Roy Matthew, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1928, 1943) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.S., 1934; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Wood, Norris Philip, Assistant Professor of Microbiology. (1955) 
B.S., Hartwick College, 1949; M.S., Cornell, 1951; Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 
1955. 


Wood, Robert Porter, Associate Professor of Business Administration. (1948, 
1955) 
B.B.A., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1947; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; C.P.A., 1951. 


Wood, Sam Madeley, Jr., Instructor of Mathematics. (1957) 
B.A., Texas, 1955; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1958. 


Woods, Paul Joseph, Associate Professor of Government. (1946, 1955) 
B.A., Illinois, 1988; M.A., 1940; Ph.D., 1941. 
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Woolket, Joseph John, Professor of Modern Languages and Head of 
Department. (1925, 1945) 
A.B., Oberlin College, 1924; M.A., 1925. 


Worley, Willard Parker, Instructor of Electrical Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947. 


Wright, Samuel Robert, Professor of Civil Engineering and Head of 
Department. (19238, 1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1928; 
C.E.-193siee PhD. 1946" Reo. Prot, ner: 


Wykes, Stanley Allen, Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1947, 1951) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1940; M.S., Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, 1946; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Wythe, Landon Douglas, Jr., Instructor of Animal Husbandry. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1955. 


Yantis, Theodore R., Professor of Business Administration. (1952, 1956) 
A.B., Otterbein College, 1947; M.B.A., Ohio State, 1949; Ph.D., 1955. 


York, Ernest Charles, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1955) 
B.A., Concord Seminary, 1942; B.S., Houston, 1944; M.A., Texas, 1948; 
Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1957. 


Young, Vernon Alphus, Professor of Range and Forestry and Head of 
Department. (1929, 1946) 
B.S., Utah State Agricultural College, 1923; M.S., Iowa State College, 
1924; Ph.D., Minnesota, 1929. 


Zimmerman, Howard Karl, Jr., Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1952, 
1955) 
B.S., Washington, 1942; M.A., Leland Stanford, 1944; Ph.D., Oregon, 1948. 


Zingaro, Ralph Anthony, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1954) 
B.S., City College of New York, 1946; M.S., Kansas, 1949; Ph.D., 1950. 


Zinn, Bennie A., Director of the Department of Student Affairs. (1945, 1954) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1926; M.S., 1928. 


Zuber, Gordon Dewey, Instructor of Business Administration. (1958) 
B.B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956. 


SUMMARY OF THE TEACHING STAFF AS OF 
DECEMBER 1, 1957 


Active OnLeave _ Total 
Heads of Departments and Divisions of Instruction 


and Other Members of the Academic Council... 72. 0 Re 
Other Mull’ Proféssors! oe oe ee ee ee 1383 3 136 
Associate’ Professors 24 oe ee ee 135 1 136 
Assistant:Proftessors:..630 et pee ee ee 148 0 148 
Instructorg:323e0e 2 bie ae ee, Far es oy ctals an 106 | 107 


Total ee eee 594 5 599 
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RETIRED FACULTY MEMBERS 


Bagley, John Brewer, Professor Emeritus of Cotton Marketing. (1905, 1947) 
B.A., Wake Forest College, 1900. 


Bolton, Frank Cleveland, President Emeritus of the College. (1909, 1950) 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1905; M.S., Ohio State, 1928; LL.D., 
Austin College, 19382; LL.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1951. 


Brewer, Alexander Van, Professor Emeritus of Mechanical Engineering. (1922, 
1957) 
B.S., Purdue, 1913; M E., 1925; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1937; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Campbell, Charles Boyle, Professor Emeritus of Modern Languages. (1908, 
1948) | 
Ph.B., DePauw, 1900; Ph.D., Chicago, 1912. 


Cofer, David Brooks, Professor of English and Archivist Emeritus. 
(1910, 1957) 
A.B., Centre College, 1907; M.A., Wisconsin, 1927. 


Darnell, Albert Laurie, Professor Emeritus of Dairy Science. (1914, 1957) 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1914; M.A., Missouri, 1916. 


Dunn, Ralph Clark, Professor Emeritus of Veterinary Bacteriology and 
Hygiene. (1911, 1950) 
D.V.M., Ohio, 1911. 


Finlay, Albert Edward, Associate Professor Emeritus of Mathematics. (1929, 
1956) 
B.S., Peabody College, 1929; M.A., 1929. 


Gammon, Samuel Rhea, Professor Emeritus of History. (1925, 1957) 
A.B., Washington and Lee, 1911; M.A., 1913; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1921. 


Gunter, Percy Glyndon, Professor Emeritus of English. (1911, 1955) 
A.B., Elon College, 1909; M.A., North Carolina, 1910. 


Hedges, Charles Cleveland, Professor Emeritus of Organic Chemistry. 
(1912, 1957) 
B.S., Kentucky, 1906; A.B., Cornell, 1908; Ph.D., 1912. 


Hughes, William Lycurgus, Professor Emeritus of Education. (1920, 1947) 
B.A., Howard Payne College, 1920; B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1921; M.S., 1922. 


Humbert, Eugene Peter, Professor Emeritus of Genetics. (1916, 1951) 
B.S.A., Iowa State College, 1906; M.S., Cornell, 1908; Ph.D., 1910. 


Jones, Beecher Calvin, Assistant Professor Emeritus of Chemistry. (1921, 
1947) 
A.B., Baylor, 1921; B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1928; M.S., 1926. 


Jones, David Cluie, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics. (1909, 1956) 
A.B., Emory, 1908. 


Key, Percy Clark, Associate Professor Emeritus of English. (1924. 1957) 
B.A., Texas Christian, 1917; M.A., Vanderbilt, 1918. 


Kyle, Edwin Jackson, Dean Emeritus of the School of Agriculture. (1902, 
1945 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1899; B.S.A., 
Cornell, 1901; M.S.A., 1902; D.Sc., Arkansas, 1941. 
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Langford, Ernest, Professor Emeritus of Architecture. (1915, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1913; M.S., Illinois, 
1924; Reg. Prof. Arch. 


McGinnis, Nestor Massie, Professor Emeritus of Floriculture and Landscape 
Architecture. (1915, 1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1908. 


Markle, Elias Ward, Professor Emeritus of Electrical Engineering. (1921, 
1957 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1918; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1930. 


Nelson, Thomas Robert, Associate Professor Emeritus of Mathematics. 
(1925,. 1957) 
B.A., East Texas Normal College, 1917; M.A., Texas, 1922. 


Overall, John Wayne, Instructor of Physics. (1948, 1951) 
A.B., Baylor, 1921; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1950. 


*Sherwood, Ross M., Professor Emeritus of Poultry Husbandry. (1949) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1910; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1924. 


Silvey, Oscar William, Professor Emeritus of Physics. (1916, 1951) 
A.B., Indiana, 1907; A.M., 1910; Ph.D., Chicago, 1915. 


Summey, George, Jr., Professor Emeritus of English. (1922, 1951) 
A.B., Southwestern Presbyterian, 1897; M.A., 1898; Ph.D., Columbia, 1919. 


Winkler, Charles Herman, Professor Emeritus of Psychology. (1923, 1946) 
B.S., Texas, 1904; M.A., 1914; Ph.D., Missouri, 1916. 


*Deceased January 9, 1958. 
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THE COLLEGE 


LOCATION 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas is located at College 
Station, Brazos County, Texas, 100 miles north of Houston, 100 miles east 
of Austin, and 170 miles south of Dallas. Convenient connections to all parts 
of the State are available by Greyhound and Kerrville Bus Lines and by 
Continental Airlines and Trans-Texas Airways. Easterwood Field, the Col- 
lege airport, is located approximately two miles from the Campus. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, like the land grant 
institutions in other states of the Union, owes its origin to the Morrill Act, 
which was approved by Congress July 2, 1862. This act provided for the 
donation of a specified amount of public lands to the several states and 
territories. Proceeds from the sale of these lands were to constitute a per- 
petual fund, the principal of which should remain forever undiminished. 
The interest from this fund was to be used for the support of at least one 
technological college whose objective must be, without excluding other scientific 
and classical studies and including military tactics, to teach branches of 
learning pertaining to agriculture and mechanic arts in order to promote 
the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the various 
pursuits and professions of life. The Legislature of Texas accepted the 
provisions of the congressional legislation in 1866, and $174,000 was realized 
from the sale of lands set aside under the Act. Before the College opened, 
this fund had grown to $209,000 through the addition of accrued interest. 


In April, 1871, the Legislature provided for the establishment of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. A commission created for the purpose 
of locating the college accepted the offer made by the citizens of Brazos 
County and located the institution on a tract of 2,416 acres of land in that 
county. The College was formally opened, and instruction began on October 
4, 1876. Its educational activities have been enlarged as the need for such 
expansion became evident. At the present time both undergraduate and grad- 
uate instruction are offered not only in the fields of agriculture and engineer- 
ing but also in liberal arts, science, education, business administration, and 
veterinary medicine. 


The purchase from time to time of additional land adjacent to the original 
tract has increased the land owned by the College in Brazos County to ap- 
proximately 5,200 acres. In 1944 the College acquired a plantation of 
3,192 acres in Burleson County for experimental purposes, while in 1950 
the College acquired 411 acres in Kimble County for the Junction Adjunct 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. The value of the 
physical plant has grown to approximately $39,000,000 and a good founda- 
tion has been laid at the College for instruction, for investigation, and for 
extension by means of financial aid secured from both the Congress and the 
State Legislature. 


SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas is composed of the 
Basic Division; the Schools of Agriculture, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, 
Military Sciences, and Veterinary Medicine; and the Graduate School. The 
Basic Division, which is a non-degree granting school, was established to 
aid first-year students in their adjustment to college. After completing a 
year in the Basic Division, a student satisfying the entrance requirements to 
one of the degree-granting schools may be admitted to the School of Agricul- 
ture, the School of Arts and Sciences, or the School of Engineering. The 
School of Veterinary Medicine is another degree-granting school, admission 
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to which is obtained only after completion of the program in pre-veterinary 
medicine and selection within the quota to be admitted for the session under 
consideration. The ROTC program is under the supervision of the School 
of Military Sciences. The Graduate School assists graduate students in 
developing and pursuing individual educational programs. More detailed 
information concerning its administration and the degrees which may be earned 
will be found in the Bulletin of the Graduate School. 


For administrative purposes the 49 departments and divisions of in- 


struction are assigned to the several schools as follows: 


School of Agriculture 


Agricultural Economics 
and Sociology 

Agricultural Education 

Agricultural Engineering 

Agronomy 

Animal Husbandry 

Biochemistry and Nutrition 

Dairy Science 

Entomology 


School of Arts and Sciences 


Biology 

Business Administration 
Chemistry 

Economics 

Education and Psychology 
English 

Geography 


School of Engineering 


Aeronautical Engineering 
Architecture 

Chemical Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Engineering Drawing 


School of Military Sciences 


Air Science 


School of Veterinary Medicine 


Veterinary Anatomy 
Veterinary Medicine 

and Surgery 
Veterinary Microbiology 
Veterinary Parasitology 


LIBRARY FACILITIES 


Floriculture and 
Landscape Architecture 

Genetics 

Horticulture 

Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 

Poultry Science 

Range and Forestry 

Wildlife Management 


Health and Physical Education 
History and Government 
Journalism 

Mathematics 

Modern Languages 
Oceanography and Meteorology 
Physics 


Geology and Geophysics 
Industrial Education 
Industrial Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 


Military Science and Tactics 


Veterinary Pathology 

Veterinary Public Health 

Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARY: The air-conditioned Cushing Memorial 
library Building, erected in 1930 at a cost of $250,000, houses the main col- 
lection numbering over 300,000 volumes, including files of federal and state 
documents and bound periodicals. The library is a designated depository 
for federal documents on a selective basis. The periodical collection has been 
implemented greatly within the past few years through the acquisition of 
many scarce sets of foreign scientific journals and the addition of many 
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new periodical subscriptions. The library receives currently over 2,790 
periodicals and other serials, as well as some fifty state and national news- 
papers. It is a complete depository for all Atomic Energy Commission 
technical reports. 


The lbrary has been developed chiefly along reference and technical 
lines, and a good general reading collection has been accumulated. Funds 
from the Exchange Store and generous contributions from the A. and M. 
Mothers’ Clubs throughout the State have been used to increase substantially 
the collection of fiction and non-technical popular material. The careful 
selection of new books keeps the collection abreast of modern thought. With 
the exception of periodicals, government documents, and certain books 
temporarily reserved by departments for reference or required reading, all 
books are loaned for home use for a period of two weeks with the privilege 
of renewal for the same length of time, unless the book is requested meanwhile. 
- browsing room for pleasure reading and study is maintained on the third 

oor. 


Many of the important reference works are shelved in the General 
Reference Room, and these include the encyclopedias, dictionaries, indexing 
services, directories, handbooks, and other miscellaneous materials. A staff 
of reference librarians is on duty at all hours. Specialized reference materials 
in agriculture and engineering are shelved in the science and Agricultural 
Reference Room. 


The College Library is also the research library of the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the Texas Agricultural Extension Service. Books and 
other materials are sent to agricultural extension agents throughout the State 
by mail. 


During the regular session the library is open for the following hours: 
Weekdays, 8 a.m. to 10 p.m., Saturdays, 8 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; Sundays, 2 p.m. 
to 10 p.m.. Between terms and on holidays the library is open on weekdays 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. and on Saturdays from 8 a.m. to 12 noon, but it is closed 
on Sundays. 


Graduate students and members of the faculty may go into the stacks, 
where carrells are provided for their convenience. Each graduate student must 
have an identification card showing that he is doing graduate work. 


BRANCH LIBRARIES: Libraries are maintained for the following 
schools or divisions: 


School of Veterinary Medicine. This library is located at the east end of 
the first floor of the Veterinary Medicine Building and is open from 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. on weekdays; from 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays; and from 8 a.m. to 12 noon on Saturdays. It is 
primarily a reference library with over 6,000 volumes of books and periodicals 
in the fields covered by the curriculum in the School of Veterinary Medicine. 
The library subscribes to 250 American and foreign periodicals and receives 
pertinent publications from other colleges and experiment stations. Through 
an inter-library loan program, it has access to materials from all of the major 
medical libraries, thus opening to research workers an extensive coverage of 
the field of medical literature in all of its phases. 


Division of Architecture. This library, located on the fourth floor of the 
Academic Building, furnishes reading room space and offers reference service 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily. It is closed Saturdays and Sundays. The collec- 
tion, numbering over 3,500 volumes of carefully selected books and periodicals, 
provides materials in this specialized field for all students and faculty. 


Division of Business Administration. Another branch of the College 
Library, this collection numbers over 2,000 volumes of books and periodicals 
in the many areas of business administration, such as accounting, insurance, 
marketing, business law, etc. Over 100 periodicals are currently received and 
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a file of annual reports of corporations is carefully maintained. The library 
is located in the west end of the first floor of Francis Hall. It is open from 
1 p.m. to 5 p.m. daily and is closed Saturdays and Sundays. 


Other Libraries. Many departments maintain working collections of 
books and periodicals for use within the departments. Some of the collec- 
tions are fairly large and well organized; others are small but very well 
chosen. Use of these libraries is restricted by the departments concerned. 


The Texas Engineers’ Library. By an act of the State Legislature in 
1941, the Texas State Board of Registration for Professional Engineers was 
given authority to establish a library for the professional engineers of Texas. 
It was voted by the members of the State Board of Registration for Profes- 
sional Engineers that this library be established at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. The library also serves the engineering students 
of this college. 


Late in 1952 the Texas Engineers’ Library moved into its new building, 
later to be named the Gibb Gilchrist Engineering Library Building. The 
building is well lighted and furnished with the most modern equipment. The 
stacks are open to the students and there are several tables where they may 
study in this area. There are nine enclosed carrells for the use of the 
Registered Professional Engineers, graduate students in engineering, and 
faculty members. On the first floor of the building is a well lighted reference 
room which contains the major indexes to technical periodical literature and 
other science reference works. A collection of abstracts and subject bibli- 
ographies is also being implemented as part of the general plan to make it as 
strong a research library as possible. Also on the first floor of the building 
is a map room which contains several hundred atlases and maps, chiefly in 
the fields of geology and petroleum. At present the library has approximately 
47,000 books, periodicals, documents, and other library materials. Ap- 
proximately 1,300 scientife and technical periodicals are received annually, 
many of which are foreign. It is a well balanced collection, but is especially 
strong in aeronautics, air conditioning, concrete, hydrology and sanitary 
engineering, petroleum, and welding. The library is open from 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m. on weekdays and on Saturdays from 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


The physical plant of the College includes buildings with a total valuation 
of approximately $23,700,000 while equipment and lands of the College 
represent an additional valuation of $15,300,000. Included among these 
buildings are the Memorial Student Center, the Cushing Memorial Library, the 
Gibb Gilchrist Engineering Library, the Richard Coke Building, the G. Rollie 
White Coliseum, the Interfaith Chapel, the auditorium, hospital, Y.M.C.A., 
supply store, office buildings, and laboratories for the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, numerous classroom buildings with laboratory and shop 
facilities for the various departments, and many barns providing facilities for 
handling the various classes of livestock used in demonstration and laboratory 
work in the Schools of Agriculture and Veterinary Medicine. Athletic facilities 
consist of a stadium, field house and natatorium, baseball diamond and 
bleachers, golf course, and numerous tennis courts and practice fields. 
Twenty-seven dormitories are located conveniently on the campus, and two 
dining halls are in operation. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


Certaim academic regulations have been set up by the faculty for the 
purpose of assisting the student to secure the maximum benefit from his 
studies. These regulations, contained in the copy of College Regulations given 
to each student when he enters the College, serve as a guide in such important 
matters as choice of course and subjects, methods of study, attendance,. 
examinations, promotion, and graduation. 
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By means of reports at regular intervals, frequent conferences with the 
deans, the Registrar, Office of Student Personnel Services, and members of 
the teaching staff, the authorities of the College keep in close touch with the 
student’s progress; and such advice and counsel are offered from time to 
time as seem justified in each case. For failure to keep up with his studies, 
the student may at any time be dropped from the rolls of the College. 


The College reserves the right to modify the curricula or withdraw any 
course when it appears wise to do so. 


DEGREES OFFERED 


_The following degrees are offered for the satisfactory completion of 
resident study in the appropriate curriculum: 


Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) 

Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.) 
Bachelor of Science (B.S.) 

Bachelor of Architecture (B.Arch.) 

Bachelor of Petroleum Engineering (B.P.E.) 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.) 
Master of Agriculture (M.Agr.) 

Master of Architecture (M.Arch.) 

Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.) 
Master of Education (M.Ed.) 

Master of Engineering (M.Eng.) 

Master of Science (M.S.) 

Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


On the basis of acceptable professional experience the following 
professional degrees in engineering are offered to graduates of the College: 


Aeronautical Engineer (Aero.E.) 
Agricultural Engineer (A.E.) 
Architectural Engineer (Arch.E.) 
Chemical Engineer (Ch.E.) 

Civil Engineer (C.E.) 

Electrical Engineer (E.E.) 
Geological Engineer (Geol.E.) 
Industrial Engineer (Ind.E.) 
Mechanical Engineer (M.E.) 
Petroleum Engineer (P.E.) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A BACCALAUREATE DEGREE 


The diploma of the College, with the appropriate degree, will be granted 
+o the student who has made formal application for the undergraduate degree 
and has satisfied the following requirements: 


1. He must complete one of the regular courses of study leading to a 
degree. 


2. The total number of grade points earned at this institution in courses 
applied to this degree must equal at least the number of hours which he 
carried in courses at this institution which are applied to this degree. Grades 
of F or WF shall be included, except such grades and grades of D made in 
the freshman year or summer session preceding that year which are 
subsequently repeated satisfactorily in this college during the student’s first 
four semesters in college. Grades of WP shall be excluded. 
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3. The total number of grade points earned at this institution in courses 
in his major department applicable to this degree must equal at least the 
number of hours which he carried at this institution in his major department 
which are applied to this degree. Grades of F and WF shall be included, 
but grades of WP shall be excluded. 


4. Grades made in courses elected in excess of a _ student’s degree 
requirements shall be counted, but if failed such courses need not be repeated. 


5. He must have settled all financial obligations to the College. 


6. He must be formally recommended for graduation by the Academic 
Council after consideration of his complete record. 


7. Unless registered in absentia or excused by his dean, he must be 
present in person at the graduation exercises. 


These requirements must be completed and all grades on record in the 
Registrar’s Office not later than 5 p.m. on Thursday preceding Commence- 
ment Day. 


Requirements for an advanced degree are outlined in the Graduate 
Bulletin. 


APPLICATION FOR A DEGREE 


During the semester or summer session preceding the conferring of the 
degree, a student must be officially registered in the College. Formal 
application for degrees must be submitted to the Registrar, on forms provided 
for that purpose, not later than 90 days prior to the end of the semester, 
or 30 days prior to the end of the summer term, in which the student expects 
to complete his requirements for graduation. 


In order to be a candidate for a degree at the end of a semester or 
summer term, a student at the beginning of that semester or term must 
fulfill the following two conditions: 


1. He must be registered for the courses necessary to complete the 
requirements of his curriculum. 


2. For work of his final semester or summer term, he must not lack a 
grade point ratio in excess of 1.50 in his major field and for his over-all 
program of studies in order to meet the grade point requirement for graduation. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENT 


A candidate for a Bachelor’s degree must complete the requirements of 
the final year’s work of his curriculum in residence at this institution with 
the exception of six semester hours, which may be accepted in transfer. 
However, in every case the student must complete at least 36 semester hours 
of the last two years of his curriculum at this institution. 


A candidate for a Bachelor’s degree in the School of Agriculture will 
be expected to complete approximately the last two years in residence at this 
institution. Acceptance of transfer credit for courses in agriculture generally 
will be limited to those courses taught in the freshman and sophomore years 
at this institution. 


TWO DEGREES 


A candidate for a second Bachelor’s degree must have been in residence 
at least two academic years and must have completed all the essential work 
of the second curriculum not covered in the first; in all such cases the total 
amount required must be at least 80 semester hours additional to the greater 
number required for either degree. 
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CHANGE OF CURRICULUM 


Applications for change of curriculum shall be passed upon by the deans 
of the schools and heads of divisions concerned. A student under 21 years of 
age must have the written consent of his parent or guardian. 


At the time of the change, the dean of the school or head of the division 
to which the transfer is being made will indicate any courses on the student’s 
record which are to be excluded from requirements for his new curriculum 
and will so advise the Registrar. 


TRANSFER OF CREDITS 


As a general policy credit will be given in transfer for work completed 
with a grade of C or better at another properly accredited institution. Work 
completed with the grade of D must be validated before it can be transferred. 
Validation may be by examination or by completion with a grade of C or 
better of more advanced work in the same subject area. Any student desiring 
to validate work done elsewhere should discuss with the Registrar the con- 
ditions necessary for validation of his particular work and secure from him 
authorization for such action. Credits given by transfer are provisional and 
may be cancelled at any time if the student’s work in the College is un- 
satisfactory. 


Work done in an institution not properly accredited must be validated 
by one of the two methods of validation already mentioned before it can 
be transferred. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas offers no correspondence 
courses. A student in residence at this institution will be permitted to receive 
undergraduate credit for correspondence courses taken elsewhere only when 
written permission has been granted in advance by the dean of his school. 


Credit earned in a course completed by correspondence will be accepted 
only after a validating examination has been passed; unless the' final exami- 
nation is taken under the supervision of the Registrar at this college. An 
exception will be made in the case of courses taken through the United States 


Armed Forces Institute. 


Not more than twelve semester hours of credit taken in correspondence 
work may be applied toward the requirements for a degree. 


REQUIREMENT IN GOVERNMENT AND HISTORY 


In order to meet the legal requirements for a baccalaureate degree, all 
students must have credit for six semester hours of American history or three 
semester hours of American history and three semester hours of Texas 
history, in addition to the long-standing government requirement of Govern- 
ment 306 and credit for three semester hours of military or air science. 
For those students who do not take military or air science, six hours of 
government must be completed. Such students must complete Government 


306 and 307. 

In satisfying the government requirement for a teacher’s certificate, 
Government 306 and 807 may be used. Government 305 will fulfill this 
requirement. Credit for basic military science cannot be used in satisfying 
this requirement. 


REQUIREMENT IN MILITARY TRAINING 


Any student entering with freshman classification (less than 30 semester 
hours of credit) who is a citizen of the United States, physically qualified, 
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under 21 years of age, and who has had no previous service with the Armed 
Forces is required to take two years of military chen ot 


In order for a student to continue in militar ining he must maintain 
a grade point “Ae ae 1. 00. or ee Ov ET a ire A. ana M. record; other- 
é ben dreppedstxromeex ALi teainine. _ cession to military 


2. .2ra as fat over-all grade 
nt, nadbioSt the end of a given semester of 1.00 or abou and then only with 
pe et of the Commandant. 


Enrollment in air science or military science is synonymous with enroll- 
ment in the Corps of Cadets and is a part of military training as offered at 
this college. The Corps is organized into military units which are constantly 
under military discipline and supervision; likewise, the members of the Corps 
are required at all times to wear the appropriate uniform. 


REQUIREMENT IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


All students under 21 years of age at the time of entrance are required 
to complete Physical Education 101, 102, 201, 202. 


Transfer students will be given exemption from one semester of required 
physical education for each semester of course work completed at the other 
institution. 


Students who have completed as much as one year of service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States on active duty will be exempt from the 
requirement in physical education. 


CREDIT IN MILITARY TRAINING FOR EX-SERVICEMEN 


Students who have completed one year of service in the Armed Forces 
of the United States on active duty are exempt from further military train- 
ing and may be given academic credit of four semester hours for basic ROTC. 


Students who have served for at least one year in the Armed Forces of 
the United States on active duty and who hold a commission are exempt from 
further military training and may be given academic credit of sixteen 
semester hours for basic and advanced ROTC. 


A student wishing to receive such credit should file a photostatic or 
certified copy of his discharge with the Registrar’s Office so that appropriate 
credit may be allowed. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR AN ADVANCED ROTC CONTRACT 


To be considered for an advanced course ROTC contract a student must: 
(1) be morally and physically qualified, (2) attain junior classification, (3) 
have satisfactorily completed the ROTC basic course or have served at least 
one year of active military service. 


Members of the Corps of Cadets who are housed in military units will, 
upon the completion of the basic course, make application for advanced course 
contract, and, if qualified, be enrolled in advanced course ROTC. Students 
are reminded that acceptance of an advanced course ROTC contract re- 
quires completion of the advanced course ROTC curriculum, completion 
of the ROTC summer camp, and acceptance of a reserve commission if one 
is tendered. The foregoing become integral parts of the degree require- 
ments of advanced course ROTC students. Therefore, for those students under 
an advanced course ROTC contract the College will not grant a degree prior 
to acceptance of a reserve commission. Likewise, the reserve commission 
will be withheld from advanced course ROTC students who have completed 
requirements for a reserve commission until they have completed work for their 
academic degree. 
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ENGLISH CONFERENCES 


Students enrolled in courses in English composition are required to attend 
conferences with their instructors. 


ASSEMBLIES 


In most of the teaching divisions of the College, students are required 
to attend assemblies at intervals during the session. Prominent speakers 
are presented at the assemblies for the discussion of topics of general and 
special interest. 


THE GRADING SYSTEM 


Since one comes to college for an education, his grades are usually 
taken as an indication of the proficiency of his endeavors. The student’s 
semester grade in a course is based upon recitation, written exercises and 
tests, laboratory work, and the final examination. The final examination 
has a weight of one-fourth of the final grade, and the proportionate weight 
assigned to each of the other factors is determined by the head of the 
department administering the course. 


There are four passing grades signifying various degrees of achievement, 
and grade points are awarded on the basis of these grades. 


Grade Points 


Range per 

Grade Description (Inclusive) Semester Hour 
A Excellent 92-100 3 
B Good 84- 91 2 
C Fair 76- 838 1 
D Passing 70- 75 0 


The lowest passing grade is 70. There is one failing grade, F, below 
70, indicating work of unsatisfactory quality. Credit for a course failed may 
be obtained only by satisfactorily repeating the course in class, except that in 
a course including both theory and practice, the head of a department may 
excuse a student from repeating the practice if his grade in the practice is 
B or better, and if in the judgment of the head of the department the 
repetition is not necessary. The student must register for both theory and 
practice, however. 


The temporary grade “Inc.” (Incomplete) indicates that the student has 
satisfactorily completed the course with the exception of a major quiz, final 
examination, or other work. This grade is given only when the deficiency is 
due to authorized absence or other cause beyond the control of the student 
and when the work already done has been of a quality acceptable for the 
satisfactory completion of the course. The privilege of completing such work 
is limited to the end of the first month of his succeeding semester in college; 
otherwise the student must repeat the course in order to receive credit, 
unless for good reason his dean grants an extension of time. 


Permission to remove a semester grade of “Inc.” received because of 
absence from a quiz or examination may be granted by the head of the 
department on'y on receipt of official notice that’ the absence was authorized 
or evidence that the cause for the absence prevented making normal 
preparation to take the quiz or examination before the close of the semester. 


When a student resigns or is dropped from the College after the first two 
weeks of a semester, the Registrar calls for his grades and enters on his 
permanent record the symbol WP after each course in which he is passing 
and WF after each course in which he is not making a passing grade. All 
WE’s and F’s will be taken into account in determining his grade point ratio 
thereafter unless for cause the Executive Committee directs otherwise. 
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The semester grade in a subject which a student is required to drop on 
account of failure to keep up with the work is F. 


GRADE POINT RATIO 


A student’s grade point ratio for any period is computed by dividing 
the total number of semester hours for which he received grades into the 
total number of grade points earned in that period. Grades of WF and F 
are included, but grades of WP are excluded. 


Only the record made in course work for which the student was registered 
in this institution is used in determining his grade point ratio. 


GRADE REPORTS 


Preliminary Report: A preliminary report of the student’s progress is 
sent to the parent or guardian about eight weeks after the beginning of each 
semester. 


Semester Reports: At the close of each semester, a report of the 
student’s work during the semester is sent directly to the parent or guardian. 


Unsatisfactory Work: During the session the deans receive reports from 
the members of the teaching staff on students doing unsatisfactory work. 
These reports form the basis for personal conferences with the students 
concerned and for special notices to parents and guardians. 


Reports to High Schools: At the close of the first semester, a report is 
sent to each accredited high school showing the grades made by the freshmen 
entering the College from that school. 


DISTINGUISHED STUDENTS 


A student who completes a semester schedule of at least 15 hours with 
no grade lower than C and with a grade point ratio of not less than 2.25 
for the semester shall be designated as a “Distinguished Student”. In official 
acknowledgment of the designation, he is issued a Distinguished Student 
card by the dean of his school. 


As a recognition of his scholastic achievement, the College allows a 
Distinguished Student to present his card to the instructor during the next 
succeeding semester after he distinguishes and, without requirement or 
privilege of making up the work missed, absent himself from any theory 
class except for announced quizzes provided, however, that any student who 
without permission of the instructor leaves a class to which he has reported 
shall be given a grade of zero for the day’s work. This privilege may be 
revoked for cause at any time by the dean of the student’s school. 


HONORARY SCHOLASTIC SOCIETIES 


Students ranking near the top of their class scholastically will be 
considered for admission to one or more of the national honorary societies 
described below. The honor societies are intended to reward the student of 
character and ability, and membership in them is a well-recognized mark of 
distinction which becomes a part of one’s permanent record. 


Alpha Zeta. This is the oldest national agricultural honor fraternity 
in the country. Election to membership is limited to junior and senior 
students in agriculture who have achieved outstanding records of scholarship, 
character, and leadership in their chosen fields. 


Phi Kappa Phi. Open to all academic fields in the undergraduate school 
this honor society elects its membership from those students who are within 
a year of graduation in a four-year course and are within the top one-eighth 
of their class scholastically. The student must have been registered one 
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year in the College to be eligible. Graduate students with outstanding 
records who have satisfied the residence requirement are also eligible for 
membership. 


Phi Eta Sigma. Election to this freshman honor society is automatic 
upon attainment of a grade point ratio of 2.50 or better in all freshman work 
for one semester or more. The individual must have carried an academic load 
of at least 13 semester hours and must not have transferred more than 20 
hours from another college. 


Phi Zeta. Students in the School of Veterinary Medicine who rank in 
the upper ten per cent of the junior class or upper twenty-five per cent of 
the senior class and who have a grade point ratio of at least 2.25 in their 
entire veterinary curriculum through the preceding semester are eligible for 
election to this honor society. 


Sigma XI. The object of this society is to encourage original investi- 
gation in science, pure and applied. It is open to graduate students and to 
staff members of the A. and M. College System who have shown a marked 
excellence in one or more departments of pure or applied science and given 
evidence of an aptitude for scientific research. 


Tau Beta Pi. Students in the School of Engineering who rank in the 
top one-eighth of the junior class or top one-tenth of the senior class are 
eligible for election to this society. This is the oldest national engineering 
society founded for the purpose of recognizing scholarship. 


SCHOLASTIC PROBATION 


Whenever a student’s cumulative record indicates that he is failing to 
make satisfactory progress, he is considered as scholastically deficient. The 
cause of the deficiency will be investigated by the dean of his school, and 
the student may be placed on scholastic probation of such terms as the dean 
shall designate, or he may be required to withdraw from the College if the 
deficiency warrants. 


Scholastic probation is a conditional permission for a student to continue 
in school after he has become scholastically deficient or after he has incurred 
an excessive number of unauthorized absences. This permission is granted 
by the dean of the student’s school when an analysis of the deficiency indicates 
that a continuation is in the best interests of the student and the College. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Sophomore, junior, and senior classification will be granted on completion 
of 30, 60, and 95 semester hours respectively. 


EXCESS HOURS 


A student may register for the regular semester program in his curriculum 
if he is in good standing. With the dean’s approval, necessary adjustments 
for minor irregularities may be authorized up to 20 hours. Registration for 
21 hours or more may be approved under the following conditions: 


Hours Grade Point Ratio Last Semester or Over-all 
DA 1.50 
22 2.00 
23 2.25 
24 2.50 


The normal amount of work a student may carry in a six-week summer 
term is 6 semester hours (or 7 if part is practice). Hours in excess of a 
normal load may be authorized in certain cases by the student’s dean in con- 
formance with the limitations that apply during the academic year. For the 
entire summer session the maximum number permissible is 15 semester hours. 
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ADMISSION 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Any person who wishes to enter the. College should write to the Director 
of Admissions, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, 
Texas, for a formal application blank. The applicant should complete the form 
according to the directions printed thereon and return it to the Admissions 
Office. If the applicant has attended any other institution, he must submit 
with his application a complete and official transcript from each institution 
previously attended in lieu of the high school transcript required of those with 
only high school attendance. 


When admission requirements have been satisfied, the Director of Admis- 
sions will then send the applicant a letter of acceptance and a physical exami- 
nation form to be filled out by his personal physician. The physical examina- 
tion form must be completed and returned to the Registrar’s Office. It is of 
the highest importance that credentials be submitted in advance of registra- 
tion. If this cannot be done, the applicant should bring them at the opening 
of the session. Without the credentials the student cannot be admitted, and 
valuable time will be lost if he has to send for them after arriving at the Col- 
lege. 


All applicants for admission to the College must be of good moral 
character, at least sixteen years old, and free from contagious or infectious 
diseases. Since the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas is not a 
coeducational institution, only men are admitted to the regular session. 


A high school student who is eligible for admission to college and who 
wishes to enter during the summer may well consider the opportunities of 
combining study and recreation at the Junction Adjunct of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. Excellent studying, living, and recreational 
facilities are available at this beautiful Kimble County campsite in the heart 
of the Texas hill country. Application blanks for admission to the Adjunct 
may be obtained from the Director of Admissions, Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, College Station, Texas. 


BASIC DIVISION 


‘The Basic Division was established to provide for the special needs of 
entering students and to administer their work during the first year in the 
College or until they are admitted into one of the degree granting schools. 
The, following groups of students are enrolled in the Basic Division: (1) all 
acceptable high school graduates entering for the first time upon their college 
program of studies; (2) all students transferring from other colleges and 
universities who are not admitted directly to one of the degree granting 
schools of the College; and (3) all other students who do not meet the 
requirements for admission to the degree granting school of their choice. 
These requirements are stated on page 57 of this catalogue. 


METHODS OF ADMISSION 


Of High School Graduates Prior to September 1960: Graduation from a 
properly accedited secondary school with a minimum of fifteen acceptable units 
is required for admission to the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 
These shall include three units in English, one unit in algebra, one unit in plane 
zeometry, two units in the social sciences, one unit in a natural science, and 
seven acceptable elective units. It is recommended that the elective units 
include additional courses from the following subject areas: English and speech, 
mathematics, social sciences, foreign languages, and natural sciences. If 
necessary, aS many as four of the elective units may be chosen from the 
following: 
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ELECTIVE UNITS 


Advanced Arithmetic............ 1%, Distributive Education ........ 2 
Agriculture, General .......... % to 4 Home and Family Life ........ % to 1 
Agriculture, Vocational ...... 1% to 4 HomepMakino > pee ee ne % to 1 
TAG a 2 SES AR AY eae tea 1 ePOULTIOLISTN eer eeee ee ete dh 
Business Arithmetic.............. % tol Junior Business 

| 48 a FSS ee 8 eae Se % to 1 Trainings ss eae ete 1 
MUGRKCODIN al ak Toe 2 % to 2 MitsiGeyie sls BOS Oe 1 
Commercial Geography ...... % Ty PIV Ole ese ee eee ee % to 2 
Commercial Law. ......:::--4..... % HOD WODK toes eee eee 1 to 4 
PTaAWIN Oe kr ok st en ee 1 to 4 


No credit will be granted for work taken in an accredited high school 
unless the applicant is a graduate of such a school. 


An applicant whose ultimate degree objective is to be in one of the fields 
of engineering, including agricultural engineering, must present two units 
in algebra, one unit in plane geometry, and one-half unit in trigonometry in 
order to satisfy entrance requirements in the area of mathematics. Engi- 
neering applicants are strongly advised to present one unit in physics and one- 
half unit in solid geometry. 


Any student who does not present two units in algebra may be required 
to complete Mathematics 101, Algebra, before taking Mathematics 102, the 
beginning algebra course required in many of the curricula. In such cases, 
Mathematics 101 will not count for credit toward a degree. 


An applicant whose pattern of courses does not meet the above require- 
ments will be considered for admission on the basis of a superior scholastic 
high school record or satisfactory performance on tests administered at this 
college or by a combination of both. 


Of High School Graduates Effective September 1960: Effective with the 
beginning of the Fall Semester 1960, applicants under twenty-one years of 
age who have had no college work will be expected to satisfy the requirements 
listed below in gaining admission to the freshman class at the A. and M. 
College of Texas. 


The applicant must have graduated from a properly accredited secondary 
school with a class rank showing him to be in the upper three-fourths of his 
graduating class, and in addition must present a minimum of fifteen units 
(credits) which are acceptable to the College for entrance purposes. These 
shall include four units in English, two units in the social sciences, two units 
in algebra, one unit in plane geometry, one unit in a natural science, and five 
acceptable elective units. (See Notes 1, 2, and 3 page 56) It is recommended 
that the five elective units include additional courses from the following 
subject areas: English, foreign languages, mathematics, natural sciences, 
social sciences, and speech. 


A maximum of three units from the following subject areas may be used 
as a part of the elective credits: 


SUBJECT UNITS SUBJECT UNITS 
Advanced Mathematics.......... Ve eR ITAWIN GS ee he ee eye ee ean Tetors 
Agriculture, General.............. 1 Distributive Education .......... 2 
Agriculture, Vocational.......... 1to3 Home & Family Life.............. % tol 
Jy high 2S AUES S eee oer eee nee ree ih HomecMakings:2 yee ey % tol 
Business Arithmetic................ % tol JOurNAalISM 2 ae ee oe 5 
CrSinl hee De Ste eacertaatee Sepa enaie i % to 1 Junior Business Training...... 1 
BoOKKCeDING LS fe as % to 1 MUSICA Eee sack, Edeers a eb 1 
Commercial Geography.......... We Ty Pirie ene teeta aso, LOL 


GOUAINORCTAL UAW cccteies seas Ye SHopWorksiinwn oot Ne 1. to:3 
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NOTES: 


1. Applicants for admission to engineering and the natural sciences curricula 
must present trigonometry, one-half unit, in addition to the algebra and 
plane geometry requirements as stated above. Such applicants are also 
strongly advised to present one-half unit in solid geometry. 


2. Three units in English and two units in a foreign language may be substi- 
tuted for the four units required in English. 


3. Applicants are advised to take biology, chemistry, or physics in satisfying 
the natural science requirements. More than the minimum of one unit in 
the natural sciences should be presented if possible. 


Those applicants whose high school records do not meet the above require- 
ments may be considered for admission on the basis of a superior record in 
high school or satisfactory performance on tests administered by this college 
or a combination of both. 


By Examination: Any or all of the scholarship requirements for admis- 
sion may be met by passing the entrance examinations. These will be held 
at the beginning of each semester under the supervision of the College 
authorities and will cover all the subjects required or accepted for admission 
as outlined above. Candidates desiring to take examinations at the College 
should notify the Director of Admissions well in advance of registration. 


By Individual Approval: An applicant over twenty-one years of age who 
has not recently attended school and who cannot satisfy the entrance require- 
ments in full may be admitted without examination, subject to the following 
requirements: 


1. He must make application on the official entrance blanks. 


2. He must furnish evidence that his preparation is substantially 
equivalent to that required of other applicants and that he possesses the ability 
and seriousness of purpose necessary to pursue his studies with profit to 
himself and to the satisfaction of the College. 


3. He must show by a test in composition that he has an adequate 
command of the English language. 


4. The candidate should forward his credentials to the Director of Ad- 
missions in advance of his coming, but in no case will he be admitted without 
a personal interview. 


A student admitted by individual approval will not be considered a 
candidate for a degree until he has satisfied the entrance requirements in full. 


Of Superior Students: Any superior student, as indicated by his entrance 
tests and his high school record, who presents evidence of outstanding 
preparation in any subject matter field may be relieved of the introductory 
course in that field and permitted to substitute another course with the 
approval of the dean of his school provided he passes a validating examination 
in the course with a grade of C or better. 


Of College Transfer Students: Admission to advanced standing may be 
granted to an applicant who has satisfied the requirements as outlined below: 


An applicant who has attended another college or university must be 
eligible to return to that institution and also must have for each of the 
last two semesters, or for the total record if less than two semesters of 
attendance, a grade point ratio of 1.00 (C-average) or better on all courses 
undertaken. 


An official transcript of the record at each college or university previously 
attended must be submitted. 
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_An applicant is not at liberty to disregard the record of any previous 
training and gain admission by individual approval or on the basis of a high 
school record. 


__ On the basis of these credentials, credit will be given for work completed 
with a grade of C or better, so far as the work is equivalent in character and 
extent, to similar work at A. and M. College. Credits given by transfer are 
provisional and may be cancelled at any time if the student’s work in the 
College is unsatisfactory. Work completed with a grade of D must be validated 
before it can be transferred. Validation may be by examination or by 
completion with a grade of C or better of more advanced work in the 
subject area. 


An applicant whose record does not meet the minimum admission 
requirements may be considered upon merit after the student has shown 
satisfactory performance on tests administered at this college. 


é It is essential that all credentials be forwarded to the Director of Admis- 
sions well in advance of registration day. 


College credit for work done in secondary schools will be given only on 
the basis of examination at the College and shall not include work presented 
in satisfaction of the entrance requirements. 


Candidates for a baccalaureate degree in the School of Agriculture will 
be expected to complete approximately the last two years in residence at this 
institution. Acceptance of transfer credit for courses in agriculture will 
generally be limited to those courses normally taught in the freshman and 
sophomore years at this institution. 


Of Special Students: A limited number of young men over twenty-one 
years of age may be admitted to the College as special students, not candidates 
for a degree, subject to the following regulations: 


1. The applicant must show good reason for not taking a regular course 
and must submit satisfactory evidence that he is prepared to profit by the 
special studies he wishes to pursue. 


2. Record of his previous scholastic work must be submitted on the 
official entrance blanks and must be accompanied by a statement showing 
(1) his experience; (2) a plan of study, enumerating the courses he desires 
to pursue; and (3) the purpose or end expected to be accomplished by his 
study. 


3. In order to be admitted to the work of any department, a special 
student must secure the consent of the head of the department; and his 
course of study as a whole must be approved by the dean concerned. 


Special students are subject to the rules and regulations governing 
regular students. 


A special student who may desire to become a candidate for a degree 
must satisfy the entrance requirements and obtain the consent of the dean 
concerned. 


To One of the Degree Granting Schools: A student may be transferred 
from the Basic Division to one of the degree granting schools (or into the 
pre-veterinary medicine curriculum administered by the School of Veterinary 
Medicine) whenever in the judgment of the Dean of the Basic Division and 
the Dean of the degree granting school such transfer is in the student’s 
best interest. 


Ordinarily, no student will be considered for transfer whose cumulative 
record shows less than 30 semester hours of credit and 30 grade points earned 
in two regular semesters, or less than 45 semester hours and 45 grade points 
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in three regular semesters, or (if he is permitted to remain for a fourth 
semester) less than 60 semester hours with a grade point deficiency in excess 
of 10 on all hours undertaken in four semesters. 


Students who wish to transfer from the Basic Division to the School of 
Engineering must have earned at least a number of grade points equivalent 
to the number of credits undertaken and must have at least a C-average in 
mathematics. In addition, the student may not be transferred while he has 
an F grade in a course unless he is currently enrolled in the course for the 
removal of the deficiency. 


Of Nonresident Students: 1. A limited number of nonresident students 
who have attended another college or university may be accepted so long as 
facilities are available. Such students must have maintained a grade point 
ratio of 1.00 (C-average) or better on all courses undertaken in addition to 
a grade point ratio of 1.00 (C-average) or better for each of the last two 
semesters. 


2. A limited number of out-of-state high school graduates may be 
accepted so long as facilities are available. Such students, in addition to 
satisfying all other admission requirements, must have made superior records 
in high school. 


3. Students who are admitted to the College in one curriculum may not 
be permitted to change to another which is restricted except under the same 
conditions as apply to new students. 


4. The status of the residence of a student is determined at the time 
of his first registration in the College, and his residence is not changed by his 
sojourn at A. and M. as a student. His residence may not thereafter be 
changed by him, but, in the case of a minor, it may be changed by his parents, 
should they move to and become legal residents of the State and maintain 
such residence for at least one calendar year. 


REGISTRATION 


Every student is required to register when he first enters the College and 
thereafter at the beginning of each semester. Dates of registration for the 
session of 1958-59 are shown on pages 2-3 of this catalogue. 


Registration is not complete until the student pays his fees for the 
ensuing semester; reports to ROTC headquarters for assignment to an 
organization; reports to the Chief of Housing for assignment to a room or to 
report his place of residence if not living in a dormitory; and returns his 
assignment card, properly approved, to the Registrar’s Office, where his 
Aa showing payment of fees will be stamped “Registered in the Registrar’s 

ice”’. 


EXPENSES 


The expenses for a regular session of nine months will vary with the 
individual concerned and with the course of study pursued. In the case of 
new students the total cost should range between $800.00 and $1000.00. In 
general these amounts include four types of expenses as follows: fees 
payable to the College Fiscal Department (matriculation fee, medical fee, 
student activities fee, Student Center fee, board, room rent, laundry, and 
room key deposit); textbooks and supplies; clothing, and military uniform to 
supplement that furnished by the government; and incidental expenses, esti- 
mated ed range between $100.00 and $200.00 depending upon the individual 
concerned. 


The total expenses for returning students during a regular session should 
be somewhat less than those amounts indicated for new students. 
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The fees for board, room, and laundry listed for the session of 1958-59 
may be changed during the year if economic conditions make it absolutely 
necessary. 


Fees payable to the Fiscal Department: 


First Second 
Semester Semester 
to Begin to Begin 
Sept. 12, 1958 Jan. 30, 1959 
Maucicgiation «Mea (oee Noter4d ue tact fe cheteen ee $ 50.00*. $ 50.00* 
Medical Service Fee (See page 65) _o..ce-cccscccceseceeeeeeeeee- - 10.00 10.00 
Student Activities Fee (See page 65) ...............- ees ie 21.90 y 
Student Center Fee (See page 65) .oii......-cccccsseccecececeeeeee- 2.00 2.00 
CECE a iA Sag gO es 8 re HOO CR aE Ke Ca mE ere 156.65 156.65 
MUPPET Ga Reale een tN eM erale SUN cd ah ue 2h, wer ths eae ued Ve 56.25 50.40 
DUR ACLE C7 meets Mute nen te Pa ea Lae he ee a 12.85 12.95 
tvoom, Key Deposit, returnable 2222.2. 20 eee 1.00 
otrlepaveaple: COmMItsCaLl Opt, crc. see ne ee $310.65 $282.00 
Textbooks and supplies are variable 
with classes and courses—about ................2.-2------ 40.00 30.00 
Total general expenses—about ......00...0.......ee $ 350.65 $ 312.00 


All fees except room rent, board, and laundry are payable in full at the 
beginning of the semester; these fees may be paid in installments as shown 
below. The last three installments for each semester are due on the dates 
shown below; the fees for delayed payments shall be $1.00 per day extra for 
each day of delayed payment of fees for board, room rent, and laundry or 
for any one of these fees. Students who are delinquent five days will be 
dropped from the rolls. 


All members of the cadet corps living in the dormitories are required to 
pay the fees for board and laundry in addition to the fees for room rent. 
Students living in the dormitories who are not members of the cadet corps are 
required to pay the fees for room rent and laundry in addition to the other 
required fees. Changes from dormitory student to day student will be made 
only on the last day of installment payments for room, board, and laundry. 


INSTALLMENT PAYING: The general expenses listed above may be 
paid in installments as follows: 
FIRST SEMESTER 


1. First installment, payable on entrance, September 12-13 
To Fiscal Department: 


MEETICI LION (Wee yO OeG! IN OLE aA tie tice Pe nea dope aon erate as $ 50.00* 
IiMeqieale service: heer (see, pace Ob yin ae. Nek ao ts ue est deuss 10.00 
SiimenLTACLiVities! Fee: Npeespage. O5)e 2 el ae 21.90 
Praent ac enter. Ween (oOCespad 6x0) tia as et aL ers ee ee 2.00 
POR RUAEOROCLODCIG Liti: Sic rs eee ania ze et eae etc, Pesbaeelaeicens 54.10 
Ree Mim Ey CTI UELO sO CLO DCT Sule savik ie ake a Pea ee tc ee ht eee ote 16.70 
Pretaertl VL Oy COC COCI Gol oes We eet he le Ne ech weeds Eee yeasts en rat eee cpnas Soest 4.30 
tran Cy ele POSity. FELULIAD] Ci nat 2 sc sg enn sen stew enue coeds 1.00 

otal pavablesto Piscal Department... oer cadeens ce eton as teas $160.00 
Textbooks and supplies, variable with 

Classe Sh ANG KCOULSES———A DOU by cece ceed eee ec ee pent est ease 40.90 

General expenses, first installment—about....................::-000---+- $200.00 


*The matriculation fee for nonresident students is $200.00 per semester, 
+For those students who did not pay optional fee during the first semester, the fee is $11.55. 
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2. Second installment, payable October 1-21 
To Fiscal Department: 


Board to” November 210 20s ae ee ee ee $ 41.80 
Room Rent) to: November: 21.4 2.5 ee a ee 12.90 
Laundry ‘to (Ndvemberc2 le sei cee te 3.30 

Total -payable to Fiscal Department..2..220 2 $ 58.00 


3. Third installment, payable November 1-21 
To Fiscal Department: 


Board to December 19 (Thanksgiving 


recess excluded ) niyc5 Seasick onl nnavered eg greased ee oe $ 32.35 
Room’ Rent to/December 1072 bono cn cielo cence een 11.65 
Laundry: to “December:)19 i215... 252g teste bee cee ed 3.00 

Total payable to Fiscal Department......-0..3 4.2L eee $ 47.00 


4. Fourth installment, payable December 1-19 
To Fiscal Department: 


Board to January 24 (Christmas recess excluded)..............0..2222.000-000- $ 28.40 
Room. Rent-to. January (24.28. ccc dooce cee ee 15.00 
Laundry to January 24 (Christmas recess excluded)............................ 2:25 
Total payable to-Fiscal Department... 2... 2 ee $ 45.65 
Total general expenses, first semesteTY...............--......c.cc:-----00eneeeeees $350.65 


SECOND SEMESTER 


1. First installment, payable on entrance 

January 30-31, 1959 

To Fiscal Department: 

Matriculation Fee (See Note 4).....2..........08 2S 
Medical Service Fee (See page 65) 2... 2.25 ee 
Student Activities Fee’ (See page 65) 1.0.2.1... 245 2 
student Center Pee (See page 65) 2.252.220 ORE. 
Board. to” February’ 20..5. 2.2 00 
Room Rent to: February 20.0025.228.. 2a ee ee ee 
Laundry to;Februaty 20 ....22 08sec 2k satan ee 


Total payable to Fiscal Department:..c3.... 
Textbooks and supplies, variable with 
classes and. courses—about.......-2103... cic at sate a. pace 


General expenses, first installment—about.........0000000002. 


2. Second installment, payable February 1-20 
To Fiscal Department: 


Total payable to Fiscal. Department.....0.”.-14-..0... 2. . 


3. Third installment, payable March 1-20 
To Fiscal Department: 


Board to April 23 (Spring recess excluded)......0000......c.ceeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Room<Rent. to MA prile 25.5 4c eee ene 
Laundry, «to “April 23.2) 26 5 ce Roe gee 


Total -payableito-Fiseal/Department..2)- 2.4 ee eee 


*The matriculation fee for nonresident students is $200.00 per semester. 


30.00 


{For those students who did not pay the optional fee during the first semester the fee is $11.55. 
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4. Fourth installment, payable April 1-23 
To Fiscal Department: 


Ses SY PE LE Bate 2 SE pe MODs Eee NOE Sa ie, ES eee nt an ee ae $ 50.00 
PROMI PPLCEIT UO La) PIVLAY poy) ete, Peet ge es fe Pore UD ELE yo my ons nad Ted ee 15.30 
BEL an CO WNL Ve OU. Meee ners ee reek te ec eens ee Sere oe 3.95 
wotal-pavanle-to Hiscal Departmentiess. 3. nee ees tees $ 69.25 
Total general expenses, second semester. ....................-220000ec200eeeees $312.00 


ADDITIONAL EXPENSES FOR NEW STUDENTS 


In addition to the general expenses shown above, new students will have 
the following expenses when registering for the first time: 


PCO LOGAN Ole yl yO DOUL an eta eae alae re $ 80.00 
Slide rule and drawing instruments for engineering 

Srudente i USeCs NOG so.) hee ea ete Ae ge eT $38.00 to 53.00 
POMC y BOCDOSILMrecUINAD LG, sn.5.0.-, stsse ck cet sd oot ane A, eee Bat dean a Die neta 1.00 


For new students registering the second semester, 
January 30, 1959, extra for books 
EXTER GAVSCOUICE 7107 020 SL Rela pe rae A eo oc el Im oe jell Roe aee eee OU 10.00 


For new students who report for the first semester 
on September 8 for New Student Week, add: 


WEDS RS! tS Te sped 1S | ES Ne eee eRe he PEC RE Se PERE IEP 5.40 
CIEE Vass ys 8 LN) 0a. TSR nd SE Aes lt, OSeT: eee a ped Pe Ray ol nee nao ue aE 1.65 
er eaRC) Tae eee Re arte eee eels. iS Te se ae aes had en ee 45 


NOTES: 1. Members of the ROTC will be furnished most of their 
uniform equipment. Cadets will find it necessary to supplement the uniform 
issued by purchasing the following articles, the approximate cost of which 
at the College Exchange Store is as follows: one pair of wool elastique 
O. D. dark trousers ($22.50); two pairs of cotton khaki trousers ($5.95 each); 
collar ornaments ($2.00); two cotton khaki officer style shirts ($5.95 each); 
one wool elastique garrison cap ($2.25); one cotton khaki garrison cap (1.25); 
and four pairs of black cotton socks ($0.55 per pair). Cadets will pay a 
handling charge of $8.00 per year to cover the cost of issuing, receiving, 
and record keeping of Government uniforms issued. Since only approved 
articles of uniform may be worn, new students should purchase uniforms after 
arrival at the College. 


To defray the cost of additional billing and delayed handling, a charge of 
ten per cent of the value of uniform articles turned in subsequent to five days 
following the close of school, with a minimum charge of $1.00, will be made. 


The College operates a store for the purpose of supplying necessary 
articles to students. The store carries in stock textbooks, stationery, drawing 
instruments, toilet articles, and other supplies. All merchandise is sold at 
the usual retail prices prevailing in the area. Upon recommendation of the 
Exchange Store Advisory Board, any profit created from the operation of the 
Exchange Store may be used for student welfare and other purposes of 
benefit to the entire student body. 


2. The College will furnish the necessary physical education uniform, 
except shoes, to all students taking required physical education and to others 
who wish to use facilities of the Physical Education Department. All such 
students will be required to pay a handling charge of $8.00 per semester for 
this service. The handling charge includes the cost of laundering the physical 
education uniform after each use. Each student will be required to furnish 
his own shoes (1 pair, canvas, rubber sole). These may be purchased at the 
College Exchange Store for $5.95. 
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3. The slide rule is one of the most important time-saving instruments 
of engineers. For use throughout the college course the LL Decitrig Duplex 
is suggested. Such a rule costs about $22.50. The cost of the drawing instru- 
ments needed by engineering students will range from $15.00 to $30.00 
depending on quality. 


4. For matriculation fee of nonresident students, see paragraph below. 
Former students who in either semester do not register on the days set apart 
for that purpose pay an additional matriculation fee of $4.00. 


5. New students, or former students not in school during the preceding 
semester, may file room reservation applications beginning June 16 for the 
first semester; October 16 for the second semester. Each application for a 
dormitory room reservation must be accompanied by a deposit of $6.00, which 
will apply on the room rent payable on entrance and for the key deposit. 
Deposits on room rent for the first semester are not refundable after August 
15; for the second semester, after January 15. Application blanks for room 
reservations will be furnished by the Director of Admissions. 


DAY STUDENTS 


Day students pay all specified fees and charges except board, laundry, 
room rent, and room key deposit. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS 


A graduate student, except a full-time staff member, is required to pay 
the matriculation fee and Student Center fee. In the event of registration for 
the thesis only, he is charged a matriculation fee of $15.00.* He also pays the 
regular charges for laundry and room rent if he resides in a College dormitory. 
Full-time staff members pay matriculation fee only. 


PART-TIME STUDENTS 


The matriculation fee for students registering for less than 12 credit 
hours will be reduced by $4.00 for each credit hour less than 12 with a minimum 
matriculation fee of $15.00. 


NONRESIDENT STUDENTS 


The residence status of a student is determined at the time of his first 
registration in the College, and his residence is not changed by his sojourn at 
A. and M. College as a student except as provided by law. This policy shall 
apply to both graduate and undergraduate students regardless of any schol- 
arships, student assistantships, or graduate assistantships that may be 
granted to any student. 


In compliance with the State law, the matriculation fee for nonresident 
students is $200.00 per semester. A nonresident student is hereby defined to 
be a student of less than twenty-one years of age, living away from his family 
and whose family resides in another state, or whose family has not resided in 
Texas for the twelve months immediately preceding the date of registration; 
or a student of twenty-one years of age or over who resides out of the State 
or who has not been a resident of the State twelve months subsequent to his 
twenty-first birthday or for the twelve months immediately preceding the date 
of registration. The matriculation fee for nonresident students registering for 
less than 12 credit hours will be reduced by $16.00 for each credit hour less 
than 12. 


The term “residence” as” used herein means “domicile” and the term 
“resided in” means “domiciled in. 


*The matriculation fee for thesis only for a nonresident student is $17.50. 
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The legal residence of one who is under twenty-one years of age is that 
of the father. Upon death of the father, the legal residence of the minor is 
that of the mother. Upon divorce of the parents, the residence of the minor 
is determined by the legal residence of the person to whom custody is granted 
by the court. In the absence of any grant of custody, the residence of the 
father continues to control. Upon death of both parents, the legal residence of 
the minor continues to be that of the last surviving parent until he becomes 
twenty-one unless he makes his home with his grandparents, whereupon their 
residence is controlling. 


Individuals who have come from without the state of Texas and who 
register in an educational institution of the State prior to having resided in 
the State for a period of twelve months shall be classified as nonresident 
students; and such nonresident student classification shall be presumed to be 
correct as long as the residence of such individuals in the State is during 
their attendance at educational institutions, regardless of whether such 
individuals have become qualified voters, have registered motor vehicles and 
paid personal property taxes thereon, have obtained Texas drivers’ licenses, 
or have otherwise attempted to establish legal residence within the State. 


A student under twenty-one years of age shall not be classified as a resi- 
dent student until his parents shall have maintained legal residence (‘‘domicile’’) 
in this state for at least twelve months. A student under twenty-one years of 
age whose parents leave the State to reside in another state normally shall be 
classified immediately as a nonresident student. It shall be the responsibility 
and duty of the student to submit legal evidence of any change of residence. 


Individuals of twenty-one years of age or less whose families have not 
resided in Texas for the twelve months immediately preceding the date of 
registration shall be classified as nonresident students regardless of whether 
such individuals have become the legal wards of residents of Texas or have 
been adopted by residents of Texas while such individuals are attending educa- 
tional institutions in Texas or within a year prior to such an attendance or 
under circumstances indicating that such guardianship or adoption was for 
the purpose of obtaining status as a resident studext. 


All individuals who have come from without the state of Texas and who 
are within the State primarily for educational purposes are classified as non- 
residents. Registration in an educational institution in the State is evidence 
that residence is primarily for educational purposes even though such 
individuals may have become qualified voters, have become legal wards of 
residents of Texas, have been adopted by residents of Texas, or have otherwise 
attempted to establish legal residence within the State. 


A student twenty-one years of age or older who comes from without the 
State and desires to establish a status as a resident student must have 
resided in the State as a legal resident for a period of at least twelve months 
and must have the intention of establishing a permanent residence within the 
State during that entire period. 


All aliens shall be classified as nonresident students except that an alien 
who has applied for naturalization in the United States and has received his 
first citizenship papers shall have the same privilege of qualifying as a 
resident student as a citizen of the United States. The twelve months’ 
residence required to establish the status of a resident student shall not begin 
until after such first citizenship papers have been received by the alien. 


Officers, enlisted personnel, selectees or draftees of Army, Army Reserve, 
National Guard, Air Force, Air Force Reserve, Navy, Naval Reserve, or the 
Marine Corps of the United States who are stationed in Texas by assignment 
to duty within the borders of this state, shall be permitted to enroll themselves, 
their husband or wife as the case may be, and their children by paying the 
tuition fees and other fees or charges provided for regular residents of the 
state of Texas, without regard to the length of time such officers, enlisted 
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personnel, selectees, or draftees have been stationed on active duty within the 
State. This provision shall extend only during active military service in 
Texas; and upon such member of the Armed Services being transferred outside 
the state of Texas, he and his children shall be classified as to residence under 
the second paragraph of these regulations. Any student claiming the privilege 
of this section shall submit at each registration a statement by the command- 
ing officer of the post or station at which he or his parent is on active duty 
verifying the fact of his or his parent’s military status. 


The residence of a wife is that of her husband; therefore a woman resident 
of Texas who marries a nonresident shall be classified as a nonresident and 
shall pay the nonresident fee for registrations subsequent to her marriage. 
A nonresident woman student who marries a resident of Texas is entitled to 
be classified immediately as a resident student and is entitled to pay the 
resident fee for all subsequent registrations. 


Appointment as a member of the teaching or research staffs or the 
holding of a fellowship, scholarship, or assistantship shall not affect a 
student’s residence status or the tuition fee to be paid. 


It shall be the responsibility of the student to pay the correct fee at 
the beginning of each semester or term for which he may register, and a 
penalty of $10.00 shall be assessed for failure to pay the proper fee. 


The responsibility of registering under the proper residence is placed 
upon the student, and it is his duty, at or before registration, if there is any 
possible question of his right to legal residence in Texas under the State 
law and these regulations, to raise the question with the proper admissions 
officer and have such question settled prior to registration. Change in 
residence classification shall be only by the proper admissions officer. 


PAYMENTS 


Payments to the Fiscal Department should be made by cashier’s check 
or money order, payable to the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 
All checks, money orders, and drafts are accepted subject to final payment. 
Personal checks will not be accepted. 


REFUNDS 


Any student withdrawing officially (a) during the first week of class 
work in a semester will receive a refund of four-fifths of the matriculation 
fee and medical fee; (b) during the second week of class work, three-fifths; 
(c) during the third week of class work, two-fifths; (d) during the fourth 
week of class work, one-fifth; (e) after the fourth week of class work, 
nothing. No refunds will be made until ten days have elapsed from the time 
the fees were paid. 


A refund of board and laundry payment will not be made unless there 
is a consecutive absence of not less than ten days due to illness of the student 
or a member of his family, or for some other unavoidable cause. 


Students withdrawing during the first week of the Fall Semester will 
receive a 100% refund of the Student Activities fee. Students withdrawing 
after the first week of the Fall Semester and before the end of the first week 
of the Spring Semester, will receive a refund of $6.55 and will be entitled to 
receive a copy of the student annual. Students withdrawing after the first 
week of the Spring Semester will receive no refund. 


Students not enrolled in the first semester and withdrawing during the 
first week of the Spring Semester will receive a 100% refund of the Student 
Activities fee. No refund will be made to students withdrawing after the 
first wer but the student will be entitled to receive a copy of the student 
annual. 
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DEDUCTIONS 


No deductions will be made from charges for board, laundry, and room 
rent in case of entrance within ten days after the opening of a semester, 
nor will a refund be made in case of withdrawal during the last ten days of a 
semester or the last ten days for which payment is made. 


UNPAID CHECKS 


If a check or draft accepted by the Fiscal Department is returned unpaid 
by the bank on which it is drawn, the person presenting it will be required to 
pay a penalty of $1.00. 


DUPLICATE RECEIPTS 


Duplicate receipts covering fees paid by students will be issued on 
payment of twenty-five cents. 


MATRICULATION FEE 


The matriculation fee, fixed by the State law, includes the cost of 
necessary classroom and laboratory supplies and entitles the student to the 
usual college privileges, including the use of the library. 


MEDICAL SERVICE FEE 


The medical service fee is required of all students living in College 
housing and covers the professional services of the College physician and the 
hospital staff. Surgical operations and charges for consultations with outside 
physicians requested by parents are not included in the medical fee. 


ROOM RENT FEE 


Rooms are furnished with single bedsteads, mattresses, tables and chairs, 
and running water. The charge for room rent also includes heat, light, and 
cleaning the corridors but not the rooms. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES FEE 


The optional student activities fee includes subscription to the Battalion 
newspaper, the College annual, and the magazine of the student’s particular 
school as well as admission to the Town Hall program, the Great Issues and 
Recital Series, and to all athletic events held at College Station under the 
auspices of the Athletic Department. 


STUDENT CENTER FEE 


Based on authority of the State Legislature, the student body voted in the 
Fall of 1955 to require a fee of $2.00 a semester for the partial support of the 
Memorial Student Center. This fee is used primarily in support of the student 
program activities of the Memorial Student Center. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AID 


The Texas Education Agency, through the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Program, offers assistance for tuition and fees to students in Texas colleges 
who have certain physical disabilities, provided the vocational objective 
selected by the student has been approved by a representative of the Division. 


Assistance for this phase of the program of vocational rehabilitation is 
based on physical disabilities resulting in a vocational handicap and on the 
financial need of the individual concerned. 


Application for Vocational Rehabilitation should be made to the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Room 407, Varisco Building, Bryan, Texas, or 
to Mr. J. J. Brown, Director, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, Land 
Office Building, Austin, Texas. 
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STUDENT LIFE 


LEADERSHIP AND GUIDANCE 


Leadership and guidance in the area of student life are the responsi- 
bilities of the Dean of the Basic Division and of Student Personnel Services. 
While appeals may be made to the Dean, direct responsibility for the en- 
forcement of College regulations lies with the Commandant of the School 
of Military Sciences for military students, and with the Head of the Depart- 
ment of Student Affairs for civilian students. 


The student government of the College is carried out through the 
Student Senate. The office of the President of the Student Senate is located 
on the second floor of the YMCA Building. 


The Civilian Council serves as the official governing body for civilian 
students, with responsibility in those areas affecting civilian students only. 


Governing the activities of the Memorial Student Center is the Memorial 
Student Center Council, composed of students, staff personnel, and former 
students. 


BASIC POLICY 


The rules of conduct by which every student is expected to live while 
attending the A. and M. College of Texas are contained in the Basic Policy, a 
copy of which follows: 


The Board of Directors finds it necessary to assert the basic principles 
to govern student life and staff-student relationship at the A. and M. College 
of Texas. 


The College accepts responsibility for the curricular work of the student 
and for his conduct and development. The term “College” as used here 
embraces the Board of Directors, the President, the faculty, all personnel 
of the A. and M. system, the student body, former students, and all the 
worthy traditions of the institution. 


Every student is expected at all times to recognize constituted authority, 
to conform to the ordinary rules of good conduct, to be truthful, to respect 
the rights of others, to protect private and public property, and to make 
the best use of his time toward an education. 


Every student has rights which are to be respected. They include the 
right of respect for personal feelings, the right of freedom from indignity 
of any type, the right of freedom from control by any person except as may 
be in accord with published rules and regulations of the College, and the right 
to make the best use of his time and his talents toward the objective which 
brought him to this institution. No officer or student, regardless of position 
or rank, shall violate those rights. No custom or regulation in conflict will 
be allowed to prevail. 


It shall be the duty of every person employed by this institution to con- 
form to this policy; to cooperate with all agencies of the College and with 
the student body, individually and collectively, in carrying out its provisions. 
Personal responsibility in this respect will be primary. 


THE OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF THE BASIC DIVISION 
AND OF STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 


Responsibility for the development and welfare of the student in areas 
other than the academic and military is placed with the Office of the Dean of 
the Basic Division and of Student Personnel Services, Activities are provided 
ae help to meet the physical, emotional, social, and spiritual needs of 
students. 
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Student Personnel departments and offices include those of the Depart- 
ment of Student Affairs, Department of Student Activities, the. Memorial 
Student Center (activities program), the Office of Student Publications, the 
College Hospital, and the Office of the Placement Services. Related services 
include the specialized counseling, testing, and remedial services of the Basic 
Division. 


STUDENT AFFAIRS 


The Department of Student Affairs includes the activities and functions 
of the Veterans Advisor’s Office, the Housing Office, Civilian Dormitory 
Counselors, the Foreign Student Advisor’s Office, and the Campus Security 
Office. 


VETERANS ADVISORY SERVICE 


The A. and M. College of Texas provides a Veterans Advisor to assist 
ex-servicemen with their problems. This office is located on the ground 
floor of the YMCA Building. 


HOUSING AND MEALS 


Single Students: Unless they are living with their families, all students 
are required to live in College-owned dormitories on the campus. Dormitories 
are designed especially to meet the student’s needs of living and study. 


Reservations are filed in the order in which they are received and will 
be held only until 3 p.m. of the regular registration day. Reservations made 
by students who do not complete their registration on the regular registration 
day by 5 p.m. may be cancelled, and the space will be assigned to another 
applicant. 


New students may file room reservation applications beginning March 
1 for the summer session, June 16 for the fall semester, and October 16 for . 
the spring semester. As soon as a new student has been accepted for 
admission, he will be mailed a room reservation request card, which should 
be filled out as directed and returned to the Fiscal Office with a check or 
money order for $6.00 for room reservation fee and key deposit. As soon 
as the reservation has been made, the student will be notified of his assign- 
ment to dormitory space. The room reservation fee will be credited to the 
student as part of his first installment of room rent upon his registration 
in June, September, or February. Should a student decide that it will be 
impossible for him to register, he may have his reservation cancelled not 
later than May 15 for the summer session, August 15 for the fall semester, 
and January 15 for the spring semester, and the fee will be returned. Can- 
cellations made after these dates will result in a forfeit of the reservation 
fee. The room assignment card and room reservation fee receipt will be 
secured at the Housing Office, Ground Floor, YMCA Building, when the 
student reports for registration. 


All cadets residing on the campus are required to take their meals in 
one of the two dining halls on the campus, operated by the Subsistence 
Department of the Business Office. Each has a seating capacity of 4,000 
and furnishes the students at cost well-balanced meals prepared under the 
direction of experienced supervisors. 


Those students who are not members of the Cadet Corps may also eat 
their meals in the College dining hall. They, however, may take their meals 
elsewhere if they so desire. 


Married Students: The College operates 526 apartments for married 
students, with first priority given to ex-servicemen. More complete in- 
formation about these apartments and application forms for them may be 
obtained from the Housing Office, Ground Floor, YMCA Building. 
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FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISOR 


The Office of the Foreign Student Advisor is located on the Ground 
Floor of the YMCA Building. Information relative to immigration regulations 
and assistance with problems peculiar to students from other lands may be 
obtained from this staff member. 


REGISTRATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


All students and employees who drive motor vehicles on the campus must 
have them registered in the Office of Campus Security, Ground Floor, YMCA 
Building, within 48 hours of the time that they are brought on the campus. 


Students are assigned parking areas according to their housing assign- 
ment. Cars must be parked in these designated areas during the regular class- 
room hours. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The Department of Student Activities is charged with the counsel and 
fiscal operation of many student activities. It is concerned with such 
activities as the religious life of the campus, including the YMCA program; 
recreation and entertainment; the campus movie program; music and drama 
activities; social activities, clubs, student government; the College golf course; 
and intramural athletics. Profits realized through management of these oper- 
ations are returned to the student body in the form of recreational facilities, 
entertainments, and grants to recognized student groups and organizations for 
approved projects. 


The Department of Student Activities is located on the second floor 
of the YMCA Building. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


Young Men’s Christian Association: The YMCA endeavors to develop the 
full, rounded man by emphasizing growth in mind, body, and spirit. Because 
of the effect of the YMCA on the lives of many students, it holds a coveted 
spot in the hearts of Aggies. 


The varied and vigorous program of the YMCA depends on student parti- 
cipation, initiative, and leadership. The program is centered around stimu- 
lating the moral and spiritual lives of the students and includes religious dis- 
cussions, Bible study, conferences, intercollegiate visits, steak fries, leader- 
ship development, Freshman Camp, Religious Emphasis Week, United Nations 
Club, Preparation for Successful Marriage Forums, and many other worth- 
while projects. 


Interfaith Chapel: The beautiful new Interfaith Chapel, a gift of the 
Former Students, is made of Austin limestone and glass, and is modern in 
design. Its landscaping, when completed, will add greatly to its beauty. 


In addition to encouraging individual meditation and prayer and serving 
as a meeting place for small religious groups, the other activities foreseen 
include making available a library of religious books, a secluded meditation 
room, accommodations for small weddings, funerals, memorial services, bap- 
tisms, vesper services, and other religious rites. The Chapel is open at all hours 
for meditation and prayer. 


Religious Services: In addition to the college religious life staff, there are 
nine churches near the campus whose primary purpose is to serve the spiritual 
needs of the students. The campus religious leadership is deeply conscious 
that the students are in perhaps the most formative period of their lives and 
feel keenly the responsibility for their spiritual development. 


» 
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The programs of the respective churches are aimed primarily to meet 
the student needs. Many of the churches have distinct student departments 
with specialized leadership whose sole responsibility is that of ministering to 
the students. The pastors of the churches also give as much time as is 
necessary to the students for personal counseling. 


The churches serving the campus have a program similar to that of the 
home church with an expanded young people’s department and dominant 
emphasis upon student interests. In addition to the special student emphasis, 
they have the customary Sunday worship periods, church schools, and young 
people’s organizations promoted to stimulate clear and constructive thinking 
in the important field of religion. The student departments are expanded to 
offer wholesome recreation and social life and social service. 


Religious Emphasis Week: One week during each year is designated offi- 
cially by the College administration as Religious Emphasis Week, in which 
the entire College cooperates, making it possible to have an outstanding reli- 
gious leader to address voluntary convocations of the students. The adminis- 
tration of the College, knowing the value of developing the spiritual aspects of 
the personality of the student, authorizes an adjustment of the College program 
so as to permit all students to attend. 


Courses in Religious Education: The Baptist General Convention of 
Texas; the Church of Christ; the Board of Missions of the Episcopal Church, 
Diocese of Texas; the B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation; the Division of Student 
Service, the National Lutheran Council; the Texas Methodist Student Move- 
ment; the Presbyterian Church, U.S. and U.S.A.; and the Roman Catholic 
Church, Diocese of Austin, upon approval of their respective boards, have 
been authorized to offer courses in religious education open to students of 
junior and senior classification. 


A maximum of six semester hours in religious education courses may be 
applied toward a degree from the A. and M. College of Texas from the follow- 
ing courses offered according to this plan: 


305. Old Testament Character Studies. (1-0). Credit 1. 

Through a chronological study of many characters in the Old Test- 
ament, the student becomes acquainted with experiences in the lives of 
these characters, through which is revealed the righteous .and omnipotent 
God of the Old Testament. 


306. New Testament Character Studies. (1-0). Credit 1. 

After a brief introduction to the New Testament giving the political, 
social, moral and religious situation at the time of Jesus’ birth, the course will 
pursue a character study of key personalities in the New Testament and their 
contribution to the Christian system of thought. 


309. Early Old Testament History. (1-0). Credit 1. 
Story of Bible history as recorded in first five books; study divided into 
five periods between the Creation and the Wilderness wanderings. 


310. Later Old Testament History. (2-0). Credit 2. 

Periods of Bible history studied include: conquest of Canaan, the 
Judges, the united Kingdom, the divided Kingdom, Judah alone, the exile, and 
return from exile. 


311. The Synoptic Gospels. (2-0). Credit 2. 

A study of the first three Gospels, Matthew, Mark and Luke, with 
emphasis upon the contribution of each to our knowledge of the life and 
teachings of Jesus. 


312. The Gospel of John. (1-0). Credit 1. 

This course is a detailed study of the life and teachings of Jesus as 
reported in the fourth Gospel. Special attention is given to interpretation 
of Jewish customs and institutions for the non-Jewish (Greek) readers. 
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313. Survey of the New Testament. (2-0). Credit 2. 

Each book of the New Testament is studied with reference to its author, 
purpose, content, unique characteristics, and the historical background which 
provided the occasion for its writing. 


314. Survey of the Old Testament. (3-0). Credit 3. 

Each book of the Old Testament is studied in light of the historical 
background of the Hebrew people and the development of their relationship 
with God. 


318. The Book of Acts. (1-0). Credit 1. 
Chapter by chapter study of Acts; founding and spread of church in 
Jerusaleum, Judea, Samaria; Paul’s travels; church among the Gentiles. 


319. The Epistles of Paul. (2-0). Credit 2. 

A study of the life and thought of Paul as found in the Book of Acts and 
Pauline correspondence. A history of the primitive church as reflected in 
these writings. 


320. The Book of Revelation. (1-0). Credit 1. 

This book is studied in the light of the persecution of Christians in the 
Roman Empire, and as an apocalyptic writing to serve in strengthening their 
faith and loyalty to Christ who sent them the message. 


321. The General Epistles. (1-0). Credit 1. 

A study of the “open letters” written by James, John, Peter, and Jude 
to the early Christian Churches, comparing their messages to the recorded 
words of Jesus relative to the situation and problems of their day and ours. 


323. The Life of Jesus. (3-0). Credit 3. : 

In this course on the life of Christ, the four Gospels are studied with the 
passages in the four books arranged in chronological sequence so as to give a 
connected account of the life of Christ and to reveal similarities and differences 
in the four books. 


324. The Prophetic Movement in the Old Testament. (3-0). Credit 3. 

A history of the prophetic movement from the 8th century B.C. to the 
time of the Maccabees. An interesting study of the contribution of the 
prophets to the. religious thinking of the day, and the permanent value of 
their teachings. 


325. The Book of Job. (2-0). Credit 2. 
The book of Job is one of the great books of all time. It offers in 
interesting form a thorough study of the problem of suffering. 


326. The Psalms. (2-0). Credit 2. 

This study of the book of Psalms includes a glance at Hebrew poetry; 
the source and background of certain of the Psalms—interpretation and 
beauty of structure and composition. 


327. An Introduction to the Bible. (2-0). Credit 2. 

A course to acquaint the student with the Bible showing its unity and 
the continuity existing between the two Testaments by the study of repre- 
sentative sections of both the Old and New Testaments together with their 
historical settings and their relationship to each other. 


329. Proverbs. (1-0). Credit 1. 
This study of the book of Proverbs includes authorship, date of writing, 


and a close study of the practical wisdom contained in the proverbs, of which 
the book is full. 


330. Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon. (1-0). Credit 1. 
A study of two neglected books of the Bible—their contents, interpretation, 
and significance. 
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335. Comparative Religions. (2-0). Credit 2. 

A study of the most popular contemporary religions of the world as 
channels through which men have tried to find the meaning of life and to 
relate themselves to its values. It includes Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Mohammedanism, Judaism, and Christianity. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Guion Hall Theater: The Guion Hall Theater is operated daily to provide 
economical and convenient movie entertainment for the student body and 
College staff. Good pictures are shown, though they are usually second-run 
shows in order to keep costs as low as possible. Continuous filmings are 
shown while school is in session. 


Town Hall: The Town Hall program includes the best obtainable artists 
in the fields of music and entertainment. Since its inception, its popularity 
has grown each year. Activity fees and the sale of season and individual 
tickets make it possible to bring outstanding programs to the student body 
at low prices. 


MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


The Texas Aggie Band: The Texas Aggie Band is the official band of 
the A. and M. College. It is often referred to as the “pulse of the Spirit of 
Aggieland” and furnishes music for military ceremonies, yell practices, and 
athletic events. 


Interested new students should indicate on the advanced room reservation 
card their desire to participate. No try-outs are necessary. Although a large 
number of College-owned and government-owned instruments are available for 
issue, it is advised that students having their own instruments bring them. 


Singing Cadets: This widely known singing unit consists of more 
than 60 students. The group has appeared in many Texas cities, on numerous 
broadcasts, and on other entertainment programs. Membership is selected: 
from the entire student body after try-outs held early in the regular year. 


Aggieland Orchestra: The Aggieland Orchestra is a dance band sponsored 
by the Department of Student Activities. This orchestra plays for many of 
the college dances during the social season. 


Music Hall: For students interested in music, a building with practice 
rooms and pianos is provided. Also, there is a library of piano, vocal, and 
other instrumental literature which can be checked out by students. It is 
open for use from 8 a.m. until 5 p.m., but may be used by special permission 
at night for instrumental or vocal groups. 


DRAMA AND SPEECH ACTIVITIES 


The Aggie Players: Any student who has an interest in the theater is 
encouraged to participate as a member of The Aggie Players. Four major 
dramatic productions are given annually by this group. 


Debate Activities: An active program of intercollegiate debate activities 
is provided for those interested. 


ORGANIZATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Clubs: Many opportunities exist for students interested in co-curricular 
club activities. There are more than 150 organizations on the campus, ranging 
in interest from home town clubs to technical societies. Their activities 
include discussion meetings, movies, smokers, barbecues, dances, and inspection 
trips. 
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Dances and Social Affairs: Social life at Texas A. and M. is highlighted by 
numerous dances and social functions. The various classes, military units, and 
civilian organizations sponsor dances. In addition, certain all-school social 
functions are held for which outstanding name bands provide music. The 
most elaborate function is the traditional Senior Ring Dance and Banquet, 
when graduating seniors and their guests dance to an outstanding orchestra 
of the year. 


All parties and other social functions, whether held on or off the campus, 
must be approved by the College. Military functions must be approved by 
the Commandant. Civilian dormitory parties or dances must be approved 
by the Head of the Department of Student Affairs. Class and club social 
functions must be approved by the Head of the Department of Student 
Activities. 


INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS 


Intramural athletics feature contests between military units and between 
civilian organizations. The intramural program, which is one of the most out- 
standing in the country, includes flag football, softball, volleyball, handball, 
basketball, track, swimming and diving, wrestling, bowling, horseshoes, rifle 
shooting, golf, cross country, tennis, and table tennis. Ample physical facili- 
ties are available to accommodate these comprehensive intramural activities. 


GOLF COURSE 


An 18-hole golf course is available to students and staff members. This 
6,715-yard course, located on the campus, is considered one of the finest golf 
courses in the area. 


OTHER RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


The Grove: The Grove is an outdoor concrete recreational area with a 
stage, and it is utilized by the Department of Student Activities for movies, 
intramural athletics, concerts, dances, picnics, games, and festivals. 


Hensel Park: Located close to the campus and supervised by the Y.M.C.A. 
is Hensel Park, where many organization steak fries and picnics are held. 


Cashion Cabin: Named in honor of the former General Secretary of the 
Texas A. and M. YMCA, Cashion Cabin may be reserved through the YMCA 
for parties and other social functions. 


MEMORIAL STUDENT CENTER 


The Texas A. and M. College Memorial Student Center is dedicated to 
the memory of the men of Texas A. and M. who gave their lives during World 
Wars I and II. It was erected to foster the social, cultural, and spiritual 
phases of student life. 


The Memorial Student Center is governed by a council of eight students, 
five faculty members, and two former students, with a student as President 
of the Council. The Directorate, which is composed of the chairmen of the 
various committees, plans and directs the program of the Memorial Student 
Center. Many positions of leadership are open in this student program for 
those who join the committee activities at an early date. 


Facilities: Facilities of the Memorial Student Center include a dining 
room, snack bar, gift shop, barber shop, and 66 guest rooms. 


Recreation Facilities: Recreation facilities include bowling alleys, table 
tennis, a game room (bridge, canasta, chess, checkers), a browsing library 
(periodicals, books, magazines), and record playing rooms. 
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Activities: Included in the activities program of the Memorial Student 
Center are the following committees: House, Music, Creative Arts, Crafts, 
Dance, Radio, Camera, Browsing Library, Bowling, Table Tennis, Public 
Relations, Chess, Bridge, Film Society, Recital Series, Flying Kadets, Junto, 
Great Issues, Personnel Bureau, and the Student Conference on National Af- 
fairs. All of these are separate organizations; and all make requests to and 
receive funds from the Memorial Student Center Council’s money for the 
activities of the Center. 


In addition to the above activities, the Center houses a large number of 
meetings, receptions, exhibits, and dances of the many clubs and activities of 
the A. and M. College of Texas. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The College provides unusual opportunity for students to participate in 
student publications. An Office of Student Publications, headed by the Di- 
rector, works within the framework of policy established by the student-fac- 
ulty Board of Student Publications. 


The Office of Student Publications, together with editorial offices, is 
located on the Ground Floor of the YMCA Building. 


The following seven journals and papers are published: 


The Battalion: The Battalion is the student newspaper edited and 
produced by Texas A. and M. students. It is the official paper of the City of 
College Station. Students who begin work as freshmen or sophomores may be- 
come paid employees in editorial capacities during their senior year. 


The Aggieland: The yearbook of the student body is known as The 
Aggieland. Many opportunities for participation are available because of 
the amount of work necessary to produce a complete record of the school 
year. 


Student Directory: Each year the Office of Student Publications publishes 
an official directory of offices, staff personnel, and students. 


The Engineer: Published bi-monthly by students in the School of Engineer- 
ing, this journal is designed to promote talent for technical writing. Students 
who have ability in research, in reporting scientific data, or in creative 
writing, are welcome as members of the staff. 


The Agriculturist: Students of the School of Agriculture produce The 
Agriculturist, a quarterly publication printing research, scientific, and 
technical articles relating to the field of agriculture. 


The Southwestern Veterinarian: The leading college veterinary magazine 
in the country, as well as in foreign countries, this publication is produced 
quarterly by the students of the School of Veterinary Medicine. 


The Commentator: Students of the School of Arts and Sciences publish 
The Commentator, a literary magazine, four times each year. 


COLLEGE HEALTH SERVICES 


The College Hospital, located in the north central area of the campus, 
has recently been remodeled to give more efficient service. Besides infirmary 
space for over 100 patients, the facilities include physiotheraphy (diathermy, 
ultra-violet, infra-red, and whirlpool baths), laboratory, and X-ray depart- 
ments. The medical staff includes specialists in the fields of medicine; 
surgery; ear, nose, and throat; urology; and mental hygiene. The facilities 
are equivalent to those found in better clinics and hospitals. 
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Students who have paid the medical fee may come to the College Hospital 
Clinic as often as necessary during clinic hours for consultation, diagnosis, and 
treatment of illnesses and injuries. Students needing hospital care may be 
admitted to the infirmary at any hour, as there is a staff of Registered Nurses 
on duty at all times. Routine medications, X-rays, laboratory tests, and 
ambulance service are furnished the patient without charge. 


The water of the College is supplied through a College-owned water 
supply system and comes from four deep wells located nine miles northwest 
of the College campus. As a part of the sanitary work carried on throughout 
the entire year, the College laboratories make bacteriological checks of this 
water supply and of the milk supply at regular intervals. 


The College is particularly concerned with the maintenance of the health 
and physical development of its students. It provides one of the finest indoor 
swimming pools in the State, as well as tennis courts, a golf course, athletic 
fields, and physical training. 


OFFICE OF PLACEMENT AND SPECIAL SERVICES 


Employment for Graduates 


The College feels a definite responsibility for the proper professional 
placement of its graduates. Assistance in fulfilling this responsibility is 
shared jointly by the faculty and the Office of Placement and Special Services. 
The function of this office is to maintain active contact with prospective em- 
ployers of the graduating students and alumni in such manner that well 
qualified men may be directed to suitable job opportunities. 


Supplementing assistance in securing professional employment, this office 
cooperates with other College departments in an educational program designed 
to acquaint undergraduates with opportunities in the fields of work in which 
they are interested, and to advise on problems which will be met in entering 
professional employment. Assistance is given students in preparing credentials 
for submission to employers as well as advice on the proper approach in 
seeking a job. Assistance is also given undergraduates in securing employment 
during the summer vacation. 


Seniors and graduate students who wish to make use of these services are 
requested to file a record of their qualifications with the Placement and 
Special Services Office early in the year in which their college work will be 
completed. There is no charge for this service other than for personal leaflets, 
which are prepared at cost on request. 


Employment for Students 


Part-time employment of resident students is coordinated by the Office 
of Student Labor and Loans, a part of the services of the Office of Placement 
and Special Services. Every effort is made to develop new employment 
opportunities outside of the College. To become eligible for employment, a 
student must have been admitted to the College by the Director of Admissions 
and have an accepted application on file with the Office of Student Labor and 
Loans. Continued eligibility for employment is contingent on satisfactory 
performance of work and on the ability of the student to maintain good scho- 
lastic standing. 


Ordinarily only those students whose financial resources are limited may 
be considered for employment. Assignments are made primarily on the basis 
of need and sincerity of purpose. 


Loan Funds 


The Association of Former Students administers a series of loan funds 
which are available to any student who has been in the College at least 
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three semesters, and whose record in conduct and scholarship is satisfactory. 
The amount of the loan in each case depends on the student’s actual needs. 


Various other loan funds are available. Information about such may be 
secured from the Head of the Office of Student Labor and Loans. Included 
in such funds are the Lucy Jane Breazeale Loan Fund, the Ernestine Gaber 
Loan Fund, the Davis Buck Fund, the Allsup-Ramsey Loan Fund, the George 
Long Memorial Fund, the James Leftwich Shepherd Fund, the Sonora A. and 
M. Mothers’ Club Fund, the A. and M. College Loan Fund, and the Jitterbug 
Henderson Memorial Loan Fund. 


Special Services 


Special services of the Office of Placement and Special Services include 
the administration of the Short Courses program. 


COUNSELING, TESTING, AND REMEDIAL SERVICES 


The Basic Division performs certain specialized guidance services for 
all students enrolled at the College. When a student enrolls, he is given certain 
tests which are used in counseling with him. 


For those who are in need of special attention in the fields of reading, 
study habits, and speech, certain remedial services are provided. 


Various group activities are also provided for those with problems in 
the areas of personality development, social study, and vocational choice. 


Specialized guidance services of the Basic Division are carefully 
coordinated with other student services on the campus in an effort to make 
for a rich and meaningful experience for all Texas A. and M. students. 


CORPS ACTIVITIES 


Although all phases of the Corps experience are, administratively, a part 
of the School of Military Sciences headed by the Commandant, who in turn 
is responsible to the Dean of the College, the Office of the Dean of the Basic 
Division and of Student Personnel Services works closely with the Commandant 
and his staff in the interests of the welfare of all cadets. Particularly in the 
areas of counseling and group activity is there a close working relationship. 


The Ross Volunteer Company: This unit was organized in 1887 by Colonel 
T. M. Scott, business manager of the College, for the purpose of banding to- 
gether the most proficient military men in A. and M. into a crack drill team. 
They were first called the Scott Volunteers. The name was changed to Ross 
Volunteers in 1891 to honor Governor Lawrence Sullivan Ross, who in that year 
became President of the College. It was originally the plan of the organization 
to change its name in honor of each succeeding president of the College, but 
in 1902, at President Harrington’s request, the idea was dropped and the name 
Ross Volunteers made permanent. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 


The A. and M. College of Texas is a member of the Southwest Athletic 
Conference, which embraces eight leading major colleges and universities— 
The University of Texas, the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
Baylor University, the Rice Institute, Texas Christian University, Southern 
Methodist University, the University of Arkansas, and Texas Technological 
College. The latter college, although a member of the Conference, will not fully 
participate in Conference play until 1960. The intercollegiate program includes 
football, baseball, basketball, track, cross country, swimming, tennis, golf, 
pistol and rifle shooting. Varsity teams in each sport are known as the 
Texas Aggies, and the uniforms used by the players are in the school’s 
colors, maroon and white. 
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Center of athletics is Kyle Field, which contains the football stadium 
seating 33,000 in the old stands, 2,460 in the new addition to the west stands, 
and with temporary bleachers and cinder path boxes giving a total capacity 
of 41,594. A quarter-mile cinder track with a 220-yard straight-away and a 
baseball diamond with 4,000 seats afford excellent facilities for these sports. 
The P. L. Downs, Jr., Natatorium with swimming pool 100 by 60 feet, has 
lockers and showers, and seats for 600 spectators. DeWare Field House has 
been converted from a 3,500-seat basketball gymnasium into a Physical Edu- 
cation Plant, while the new G. Rollie White Coliseum seating 8,500 is available 
for basketball and other indoor College events. In addition there is an auxiliary 
gymnasium with handball courts and large rooms for physical education 
classes. An 18-hole golf course is available to students on the campus. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, AND AWARDS 


The scholarship program is administered by a permanent committee 
known as the Faculty Committee on Scholarships. As authorized by the 
Board of Directors, this committee is composed of the Dean of the College, 
who serves as chairman; Secretary of the Former Students Association; and 
representatives, appointed by the President, as follows: one from the Basic 
Division and one from each of the undergraduate schools of the College. 


In general there are three types of scholarships available: (1) Valedictory 
Scholarships and Opportunity Awards, representing those limited to entering 
freshmen; (2) scholarships designed for the more advanced undergraduate 
students; and (38) fellowships and grants-in-aid for graduate students. 


The overall program is designed to encourage and reward scholastic 
effort on the part of all students; to enable outstanding students to do the 
best work of which they are capable by removing financial handicaps; and to 
enable capable and ambitious young men who might be denied a college educa- 
tion for financial reasons only to secure that education at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. 


Valedictory Scholarships 


The College offers a scholarship to the valedictorian or honor graduate, 
if a boy, of an accredited secondary school of Texas that holds at least fifteen 
units accredited by the Texas Education Agency. The successful applicant 
must make the highest record among all students, boys and girls, graduating 
that calendar year including winter, spring, and summer graduating classes, 
and must be certified through the Texas Education Agency. The scholarship 
is valid during the first long session after the holder’s graduation from high 
school. The financial benefit is exemption from the matriculation fee of $50.00 
for each of the two semesters, or a total of $100.00. The scholarship is not 
valid for the second semester unless the student has passed at least ten 
semester hours for the first semester with an average grade of C or better. 


The Opportunity Award Program 


This program annually provides 75 or more four-year scholarships to 
high school graduates of Texas who are capable of outstanding scholastic 
achievement and who need financial assistance to attend college. The awards 
are made possible by the A. and M. College Development Fund and by inter- 
ested citizens and organizations of the State. Financial benefits range in 
value from $800 to $1600 with recipients receiving from $200 to $400 each 
year for four years plus an opportunity for additional earnings from student 
employment if necessary. Most of the awards are unrestricted as to course 
of study or degree objective in college. 


Graduates of accredited high schools of Texas who have not attended 
another college or university, who are legal residents of this state, and who 
need financial assistance to attend college are eligible to make application for 
an Opportunity Award Scholarship. To be considered for such a scholarship, 
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an applicant must satisfy the admission requirements of the College; must 
make formal application for an award on forms provided by the College; and 
must enter the state-wide competition which is held each spring. Selections 
are made by the Faculty Committee on Scholarships on the basis of the 
applicant’s academic record in high school; his:scores on competitive examina- 
tions, evidence of initiative, leadership, and other traits of good character 
and his need for financial assistance. In order for the award to be continued 
from semester to semester, the recipient must maintain a standard of scholastic 
achievement and personal conduct satisfactory to the Scholarships Committee. 


This program is usually announced officially between February 20 and 
March 10 each year. Official announcements and application blanks are 
distributed over the State between these dates and are also made available 
to those interested upon request. Requests for additional information and 
application forms should be addressed to the Secretary, Faculty Committee 
on Scholarships, Office of the Registrar, A. and M. College of Texas, College 
Station, Texas. 


Scholarships for Advanced Undergraduate Students 


One-year scholarships ranging in value from $100 to $750 are available 
to outstanding students already enrolled in the College. Some of these are 
limited to certain fields of study and to individuals who have attained a 
‘ necessary academic classification, while others are unrestricted in this regard. 
Recipients are usually chosen by the Faculty Committee on Scholarships in 
April or May each year with the basis of selection determined by the nature 
and intent of the award. 


Some of these scholarships are given as “rewards for a job well done” 
and are intended to recognize outstanding scholastic achievement or other 
meritorious accomplishments. As such, they not only benefit financially the 
student concerned but also encourage and promote scholastic attainment and 
leadership on the part of other individuals. In addition to the reward type 
of scholarship, others are made available to outstanding students who must 
have financial assistance in order to remain in school or to do a high quality 
of work while enrolled. It is the general objective of this type of reward to 
encourage every scholar to go as far as his abilities and ambition will carry 
him. 


Information regarding scholarships for advanced undergraduate students 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Faculty Committee on Scholarships, 
Office of the Registrar. 


TRAINING FOR GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Government Employment 


The United States Government employs many college graduates trained 
in specialized fields of engineering, agriculture, and the natural and social 
sciences for assignment either at home or abroad. In some instances, experi- 
ence is a desirable or necessary qualification for federal employment. Within 
fixed limits, graduate study is normally accepted as the equivalent of experi- 
ence. Except for positions of high rank, employment is on the basis of 
competitive examinations. Information concerning these opportunities and 
Civil Service examinations to qualify for them is readily obtainable from any 
United States Post Office or from the Civil Service Commission, Washington 
255.D.G. 


Agricultural Foreign Service 


Recently many specialists in agriculture have been appointed to administer 
technical programs of the United States in foreign countries. In addition to 
their own field of specialization, such technically trained candidates will often 
find some knowledge of foreign language (French, German, Portuguese, 
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Russian, or Spanish) useful. They should likewise command a good knowledge 
of our own language, government and history, and economics. Students who 
are interested in such a program should at the earliest possible date confer 
with the Dean of Agriculture and the head of the subject matter department 
of major interest in order to work out a satisfactory degree program. 


The Foreign Service of the United States 


Superior students who plan to take the examinations for career officers 
in the Foreign Service of the United States are urged to consult the Head 
of the Department of History and Government or the Dean of Arts and 
Sciences. In general, they should follow a broad program of study with 
emphasis on English, foreign languages, history and government, economics, 
mathematics and statistics, literature, geography, anthropology, and similar 
courses. Those primarily interested in Latin America might refer to the 
paragraph on Latin American studies in the School of Arts and Sciences for 
some specific suggestions. Besides the general examinations on the reading 
of English and on vocabulary, on statistics and mathematics, on general 
knowledge, and on written English, candidates take special examinations on 
world or United States history and government, economics, and modern 
languages. 


THE BASIC DIVISION 


The Basic Division is a non-degree granting school which was established 
to aid entering students in their adjustment to college. The Associate Dean 
of the Basic Division, acting for the Dean of the Basic Division and of Student 
Personnel Services, administers the work of all entering students until they 
are admitted into one of the degree granting schools. 


SPECIFIC AIMS 
The aims of the Basic Division may be summarized as follows: 


_ 1. To give the first-year college student sufficient supervision to aid 
him in the transition from high school to college study and to help him adjust 
to college life. 


2. To afford every student assigned to the Basic Division the benefits 
of a planned program of educational and vocational guidance so that he may 
make an intelligent choice of a course of study and related school activities. 


3. To furnish the student who has not decided upon a course of study 
an opportunity to gain some insight into the educational requirements of the 
various curricula. 


4. To furnish the necessary aid to the student who is in need of assistance 
in the development of general study skills or in specific subject areas. 


5. To supply the various schools of the College with a selected group 
of students qualified to pursue the training necessary for professional com- 
petency and mature citizenship. 


GUIDANCE FUNCTIONS 


The student enrolled in the Basic Division is offered many opportunities 
for both individual and group guidance. Opportunity for individual guidance 
and counseling by professionally trained personnel is provided throughout the 
school year. Members of the Basic Division Staff administer a battery of 
aptitude and achievement tests before the beginning of the school year. The 
results of these tests are employed for placement purposes with the objective 
of more fully assisting each new student to adjust to the academic require- 
ments of the College. These tests are often supplemented by other 
psychological measures and are also utilized for other counseling purposes. 


NEW STUDENT WEEK 


Each new student is required to participate in the New Student Week 
program which is held prior to the beginning of the fall semester, and is 
administered and coordinated by the Basic Division. The main objectives of 
New Student Week are to provide the beginning student an opportunity for 
group and individual consultation with counselors, to acquaint him with the 
opportunities offered by the College and the many services available at the 
College, to acquaint him with College rules and regulations, and in general, 
to introduce him to the College community. The counseling program is based 
in part upon the results of a series of tests, administered prior to or at the 
first of the week. Any student whose high school entrance units and grades, 
or whose scores on these tests indicate that he may have difficulty in pursuing 
the course he has chosen, may be advised to register in special sections 
designed to fit his particular needs. Likewise, students found to be superior 
may be offered advanced opportunities. 


TESTING SERVICE 


Should a student desire to learn more about himself than the basic group 
of tests reveals, the Basic Division has available many additional aptitude, 
personality, and interest tests which he may take. Usually the student and 
his counselor decide which of the many tests available would be suitable and 
advisable. 
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GROUP GUIDANCE 


Each new student may enroll in special group guidance courses during 
his first year at the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. The 
group guidance program should assist the beginning college student to antici- 
pate and to master problems which are common to most beginning freshmen. 
A description of each of these courses is given in this catalogue. Basic 101, 
102, 108, 104, and 105 are recommended for students who want special 
assistance or who are undecided about the course of study to pursue. Basic 
106 and 107 are recommended for students who have their vocational goals 
more clearly in mind. The General Curriculum outlined on this page of the 
catalogue includes Basic 105 for vocational guidance reasons, since students 
following this curriculum are those who are not yet ready to designate their 
course of study. Any student having interest in, or feeling the need for, a 
Basic course may enroll during the Fall or Spring semester of his freshman 
year. Certain students demonstrating the need for assistance in the area of 
a Basic course may be required to register for that course which can most 
nearly resolve that need. 


BASIC DIVISION ASSEMBLY 


During his first semester, one hour each week will be set aside in the 
student’s schedulé for the purpose of a special assembly to be supervised by 
the Basie Division. Attendance at this assembly is required of all first 
semester Basic Division students. 


REMEDIAL AID 


Many opportunities for assistance are available to the student enrolled 
in the Basic Division. A Remedial Reading Laboratory and a Study Habits 
Program have been established to assist students needing special help in these 
areas. In addition, special assistance in specific subject matter areas has 
been provided with the cooperation of the various academic departments of 
the degree granting schools. : 


CURRICULA FOR FRESHMAN STUDY 


In general the Basic Division provides two types of curricula from which 
the entering student may select the one which best fits his own particular 
needs. These may be summarized as follows: 


1. General Curriculum. The general curriculum is designed to meet the 
needs of the new student who has not decided upon a major field of study. 
It is arranged to assist the student in evaluating himself and in evaluating 
the several possible degree objectives, and at the same time to afford general 
courses that have application in almost all curricula. A student who decides 
upon his major field of interest by the beginning of the second semester may 
declare his degree objective and register for the courses outlined in that 
curriculum. If a student has not decided upon his degree objective by this 
time, he is advised to continue with the General Curriculum for the second 
semester. 


GENERAL CURRICULUM 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 


Physical Education 101 .................... (0-2) 


Oi oie 


QBasic: rLO5i - eh ete ee eee ee (0-2) 1 Basic).106%i.4 222... 6 eee (0-2) 1 
The World of Work Survey of Man’s Knowledge 
Brnchish 10322. We ed oe eee (3-0) 3 Bnghsh®l04) ota. eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetorie 
History 2105 pes a eee (3-0) 3 History > 106. eo eee ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics 3 ttre cee an 3 Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 
Military or Air Science ................-... (0-3) 1 Hlectiver dea.) Fk es eee ee 
Blective: Gee ee oe eek eee hh Physical Education 102 .20.......000...... (0-2) 
1 
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Assignment to the specific courses listed above will be made in confer- 
ence with a Basic Division staff member and in accord with the student’s 
achievement. The courses designated as mathematics and elective will be 
assigned in line with the requirements of the curriculum in which the student 
expresses greatest interest. 


As a part of the elective hours, a student may take either Biology 101, 
107, 108, or Chemistry 101, 102 in the first and second semesters. Chemistry 
is required or is acceptable in more curricula than biology. A _ student 
evidencing a deficiency in mathematics may be required to delay chemistry 
a semester. 


2. Degree Curricula. These plans of study are designed for the student 
who has decided upon the field in which he wishes to major as provided by 
one of the degree granting schools of the College. The specific courses 
required in the chosen curriculum may be determined by counsulting the index 
of this catalogue for the page number where the desired curriculum is listed. 


With approval of the Dean of the Basic Division, a student may register 
for any of the courses listed as “Basic”? courses in the course description 
section of this catalogue, or for any other elective course for which he may 
have prerequisites. A student need not take an elective course that carries 
the exact hours of credit prescribed in his curriculum. 


A student whose high school record and entrance tests indicate inadequate 
preparation may be required to register for either a reduced load or special 
courses designed to meet his need. 


INDIVIDUALIZED CURRICULA 


For the student who has no specific curriculum in mind but who has 
decided upon a general area of study and who wishes to explore courses in 
several areas as a background for decision, an individualized plan of study 
can be arranged while the student is in the Basic Division. Likewise, students 
found to possess superior achievement in certain areas can be afforded 
challenging opportunities for advancement through this medium. Also, for 
students whose background in a particular area is discovered to be weak, 
certain strengthening course assignments and programs are made available 
through this arrangement. 


CURRICULUM FOR SECOND YEAR IN BASIC DIVISION 


A student who is permitted to remain in the Basic Division a second 
year will first schedule courses to make up any deficiencies in his first 
year’s work. He will complete his schedule with courses required in the 
curriculum of his degree objective. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR TRANSFER TO A DEGREE GRANTING SCHOOL 


The requirements for transfer from the Basic Division to one of the 
degree granting schools of the College are stated on page 57 of this cata- 


logue. ; 


JUNCTION ADJUNCT 


Many of the counseling and guidance functions of the Basic Division 
are carried on during the summer at the Junction Adjunct. During a six- 
week term there, a student is able to discover more fully his aptitudes and 
interests and is helped in relating these to the demands and opportunities of 
various college curricula. Results of aptitude, achievement, interest, and 
personality tests are used to help the student know much more about 
himself than is otherwise possible. By knowing himself better, a student 
is‘ able more intelligently to decide upon his course of study in college. 
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Further, he is able to know the areas of his strength and his weakness, 
thus being able to capitalize upon the one and improve upon the other. 
Among the students who are especially urged to attend the Junction Adjunct 
are those whose high school average grade is under 80, and those who have 
not fully decided upon a course of study in college. 


A student who is found to be prepared for regular college courses may 
enroll in the first course of college English and the first course in college 
mathematics in addition to a Basic Division course and the first course in 
physical education. A student who is found not to be prepared fully to 
progress with regular college courses is offered special help in the area of 
his weakness. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


The various curricula in the School of Agriculture have as their main 
objectives the preparation of young men for farming, ranching, and other 
businesses associated with agriculture; for harvesting, processing, and mar- 
keting of food and fiber products; for the pursuit of scientific investigation 
in the broad field of agriculture, including soils, water and plant and animal 
products, both native and cultivated; for careers in teaching or extension 
work in agriculture; for work with various governmental and private agricul- 
tural agencies; or for the teaching of conservation and management of our 
natural and cultivated resources. Systematic training is given in the sciences 
of chemistry, physics, mathematics, and biology, all of which are fundamental 
to the study of scientific agriculture. The curricula offered give the student 
a wide range of choice in the selection of a major, and elective courses provide 
excellent opportunity for enlarging his field of learning in keeping with his 
individual interest and needs. 


FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS 


The following departments offer four-year programs: 


Agricultural Economics and Sociology Floriculture and Landscape 
Agricultural Education | Architecture 
Agricultural Engineering Horticulture 

Agronomy Poultry Science 

Animal Husbandry Range and Forestry 

Dairy Science Wildlife Management 
Entomology 


COMBINED TECHNICAL CURRICULA 
Appropriate committees administer technica] curricula in: 


Animal Science 
Food Technology 
Plant and Soil Science 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM 


This curriculum is administered by the Department of Journalism in the 
School of Arts and Sciences. 


DEPARTMENTS NOT HAVING FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS 


Biochemistry and Nutrition 
Genetics 
Plant Physiology and Pathology 


These departments do not have four-year programs but do offer courses 
which are basic to many of the major fields in agriculture. A student inter- 
ested in a career in any of these subject matter fields should consult with 
a member of the staff of the appropriate department and ask that profes- 
sional opportunities in the field of his interest be described to him. The 
equivalent of a major in these subjects may be developed through the cur- 
riculum in animal science or in plant and soil science. 


TWO-YEAR PROGRAM IN FORESTRY 


The present curriculum includes the first two years of forestry. 
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AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


Trained personnel are needed in the fields of marketing, farm and 
ranch management, agricultural policy and finance, agricultural statistics 
and outlook, land economics, and rural sociology. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Agricultural Administration Option 

The program in agricultural administration prepares students for em- 
ployment with governmental and private agencies; in such positions as 
research workers, marketing specialists, agricultural agents of banks and 
business firms; as extension workers; and as salesmen and teachers. Elec- 
tives in business administration prepare students for work in businesses 
related to agriculture. Electives in technical agriculture prepare a student 
who wishes to become a specialist in the marketing of a particular farm 
product. 


Farm Management Option 
The program in farm management is intended to prepare students for 
the operation of farms and ranches and for professional and commercial work 
dealing with agriculture. Electives in technical agriculture permit students 
to emphasize the study of particular agricultural enterprises. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Rural Sociology Option 


The program in rural sociology affords professional training in the field 
of human relations with special emphasis on rural social problems and organi- 
zation. Graduates are qualified to do social case work, to enter county 
agricultural extension service, and to serve as Boy Scout executives or as 
Chamber of Commerce directors. 


Pre-Seminary Option 
The program for pre-seminary training of rural ministers and agri- 
cultural missionaries is designed to give a student interested in such work 
the necessary general education to enter theological seminary and a knowledge 
of technical agriculture that will enable him to better understand farm people 
and their problems. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


This curriculum, which includes a minimum of 57 semester hours of 
credit in technical agriculture, is designed to give the teacher of vocational 
agriculture the preparation and training in both technical agriculture and 
professional education, including student teaching, required to qualify under 
the Texas Plan for Vocational Education. 


In addition to being qualified to teach vocational agriculture, graduates 
of this curriculum find employment with the Agricultural Extension Service 
and the Soil Conservation Service, in agricultural public relations work with 
banks, with Chambers of Commerce and news gathering and reporting agen- 
cies, and with industries related to agriculture. : 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in agricultural engineering is under the joint super- 
vision of the School of Agriculture and the School of Engineering. Agri- 
cultural engineering deals with the application of the fundamental branches 
of engineering to the peculiar conditions and requirements of agriculture 
as an industry and as a field of applied science. The term “agricultural 
engineer” denotes an engineer who has been trained in both engineering and 
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agriculture, with experience in combining the two, and who is qualified to 
develop, design, organize, and direct engineering work in agriculture and 
closely allied industries. 


In general, agricultural engineering may be broken down into five 
major phases of activity: farm power and machinery; farm buildings and 
structures; farm electrification; crop processing; and soil and water control 
and conservation, which includes drainage, flood control, irrigation, land 
clearing, and soil erosion control. 


Graduates of this curriculum are prepared for service with the colleges 
and the government in teaching, extension, and research work; with gov- 
ernment soil erosion control projects; with manufacturers of farm machinery; 
in advertising, sales, and design work; with engineering and contracting firms 
doing soil erosion control, irrigation, and drainage work; and as rural 
electrification specialists. 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM 


The curriculum in agricultural journalism is designed to prepare students 
for professional careers as agricultural writers and editors, including work 
on bulletins and magazines as well as on rural and metropolitan newspapers, 
and in radio broadcasting. 


The first two years are planned to give students the fundamental studies. 
The program affords opportunities for students to prepare themselves as 
specialists in certain phases of agricultural writing, but with an adequate 
background for general journalistic work. 


AGRONOMY 


The program in agronomy prepares students for work in the broad fields 
of soil management and crop production. Agronomic training gives the 
student a thorough understanding of the basic sciences and, in addition, 
teaches him how to apply this knowledge in the improvement of crops and 
soils. The first phase of training includes such subjects as mathematics, chem- 
istry, botany, entomology, bacteriology, genetics, and plant physiology. 
Specialized courses in plant and soil science, which emphasize efficient crop 
production practices and the conservation and improvement of our soils, are 
provided in the last two years of the curriculum. 


The agronomy graduate is well trained in those subjects dealing with 
crops and soils and is qualified for the numerous activities related to his field 
of training. Professional opportunities include those in farming, farm man- 
agement, and land appraisal; in fertilizer manufacture and sales, seed com- 
panies, grain marketing and milling, and agricultural equipment and supply 
businesses; in extension and education as county agents, extension specialists, 
college instructors, agricultural public relation specialists and agricultural 
editors and directors; and in technical fields with the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, United States Department of Agriculture. and Soil Conservation 
Service. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The preeminent position of Texas in livestock production affords ample 
opportunities for young men who wish to take advantage of the many voca- 
tional opportunities offered in the industry. Successful livestock production 
has become increasingly dependent upon technical knowledge and good hus- 
~bandry, and the many supplies and services required by livestock producers 
have fostered a substantial number of allied industries. 


_ The commercial option of the animal husbandry program is designed 
primarily to qualify graduates for careers in allied industries, such as the 
feed and the meat industries. The production option is designed primarily 
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for students interested in livestock production and related problems, exten- 
sion service, livestock’ marketing, and management activities. 


DAIRY SCIENCE 


Trained personnel are much in demand to aid, service, manage, and 
direct the production, manufacture, and distribution of milk and dairy foods 
so important in the human diet. 


Dairy Manufacturing 


This major is designed to prepare students for dairy plant operation and 
management; plant field work and dairy product quality control; teaching 
and research work in milk and dairy food processing; merchandising and sales. 
Fundamental technical and business courses give a well rounded preparation 
for careers in the dairy industry and allied fields. 


Dairy Production 


This major is designed to prepare students for careers as dairy farm 
operators or managers; as dairy herd owners and breeders of dairy cattle; 
as teachers and research workers in dairy nutrition, breeding, or management; 
as extension dairy specialists and organization leaders and as workers in 
allied fields. 


ENTOMOLOGY 


The program in entomology is intended to prepare students for careers 
in research, extension, teaching, business, or industry. The curriculum in- 
cludes basic studies in insect taxonomy, morphology, physiology, toxicology, 
and economic entomology. It also includes fundamental subjects in various 
fields of agriculture as well as in the biological sciences. 


FLORICULTURE AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


Floriculture 


Floriculture is that branch of agriculture concerned with the production, 
distribution, and marketing of ornamental plants and plant products. 


The program in floriculture includes sound preparation in such sciences 
as botany, soils, entomology, and genetics to enable a graduate to breed, 
propagate, and distribute improved varieties of ornamental plants. 


Floriculture is a business as well as a science and the curriculum is 
designed to provide preparation for the highly technical and specialized grow- 
ing operations of florist or nursery crop production, as well as specialized 
training for associated industries requiring sales people, floral designers, 
managers, executives, and experts in the packing, shipping, and storage 
operations connected with flowers and nursery stock. Opportunities for 
employment also exist in the fields of teaching, research, and extension. 


Landscape Architecture 


The curriculum in landscape architecture is arranged to help students 
attain proficiency in the arrangement of ground and water forms for the 
purpose of securing the greatest returns in human use and enjoyment. 


A successful landscape architect must possess or develop an artistic 
sense, engineering ability, and the fundamentals of architectural design, 
in addition to a knowledge of the basic elements of land, water, vegetation, 
and the forces of nature. 


Graduates are employed in private practice; by city, state, and regional 
planning boards; as managers of city park systems, university campuses, 
cemeteries, arboretums, and in various phases of activity with the National 
Park Service. Splendid opportunities also exist in teaching, extension, and 
research in this field. 
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HORTICULTURE 


This program includes fundamental courses and specialized training in 
fruit growing, vegetable growing, plant propagation, and the processing of 
horticultural crops. Graduates are prepared for work as operators and owners 
of fruit orchards, vegetable farms, nurseries, and commercial processing 
plants. The training is also valuable for careers in teaching, extension, and 
research work in horticulture and related fields. 


POULTRY SCIENCE 


The growth of the poultry industry and the need for a rapid expansion 
of scientific and technical knowledge in the various fields of science basic to 
successful poultry production have supplied the motivation for the develop- 
ment of courses in this phase of agriculture. In no field of agriculture is 
an understanding of the science and practice of feeding, breeding, physiology, 
pathology, heating, ventilation, processing, and marketing more necessary 
or more rewarded than in the modern intensive methods of producing poultry 
meat and eggs. Undergraduate students are trained to operate commercial 
poultry farms, hatcheries, feed mills, and poultry processing plants. They 
also find employment with such allied industries as feed manufacturers, 
equipment distributors, and manufacturers of vaccines and biologics, with 
poultry publications, and with the extension service. Many graduates in 
poultry science choose to take graduate work in this and allied fields. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 


This curriculum is designed to give students a thorough understanding 
of the great variety of problems met in the multiple use and conservation of 
non-cultivated lands. The first phase of training includes work in the 
physical, biological, and social courses. Specialized courses in range man- 
agement, range ecology, agrostology, forestry, and conservation of natural 
resources are included in the last two years. 


Graduates are prepared to enter the ranch business as owners or man- 
agers, for work as county agricultural agents, for work with Experiment 
Stations, and as college teachers in this field. A Bachelor’s degree in range 
management gives the student the background for study toward advanced 
degrees. Men meeting Civil Service requirements are eligible for appoint- 
ment with several United States Government agencies. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


This curriculum includes work in fisheries and wildlife. At the beginning 
of the sophomore year, the student should elect one of the two options, fish- 
eries or wildlife, because of difference in the basic sciences required. The 
junior and senior years are largely years of specialization. 


This curriculum is designed (1) to train young men in the arts of 
managing wildlife on the land and of maintaining populations at levels consis- 
tent with good land use practices and the desirability of the wildlife species 
involved and (2) to train men for research in taxonomy, distribution, and 
ecology of fishes, reptiles and amphibians, birds, and mammals. Opportuni- 
ties are also provided, in cooperation with the Department of Journalism, 
for training in the field of wildlife journalism, and, in cooperation with the 
Department of Education and Psychology, for preparation in the field of 
conservation education. 


Upon completion of the wildlife management curriculum, graduates are 
prepared to enter occupations in the fisheries or wildlife fields, including 
management, research, and teaching. Men meeting Civil Service requirements 
are eligible for appointments with the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, 
the United States Soil Conservation Service, and other federal agencies. 
Also, graduates are eligible for employment by the various state game and 
fish commissions. A few positions are open from time to time as wildlife 
managers on private ranches. 
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TECHNICAL CURRICULA 


The curricula in animal science, food technology, and plant and soil 
science are designed for students who are interested in the more technical 
and scientific problems in agriculture. There is an increasing demand from 
industry and from the field of agricultural research for trained men in each 
of these curricula. They have no separate department, but a student inter- 
ested in a given curriculum should select his electives in the department in 
which he is most interested. . ; 


Animal Science 


Those who complete the curriculum in animal science will be qualified 
for graduate work in the fields of nutrition, animal breeding, genetics, physi- 
ology of reproduction, zoology, bio-statistics, and related fields. At the same 
time they are qualified for many of the positions available to graduates with 
a major in one of the animal curricula in the School of Agriculture. 


Food Technology 


The curriculum in food technology is designed to train students in the 
technical and scientific problems of food processing and manufacturing. This 
course of study includes a number of elective hours, enabling the student to 
take major work in production, processing, inspection, and grading of dairy 
products, fruit and vegetable products, and miscellaneous foods and beverages. 
Students majoring in this curriculum are under the supervision of a com- 
mittee on food technology, appointed from the agricultural teaching staff 
by the Dean of Agriculture. 


Plant and Soil Science 


The curriculum in plant and soil science is designed to give students a 
technical background for the fields of plant breeding, plant pathology, plant 
physiology, turf management, soil fertility, soil physics and mineralogy. 
At the same time students are qualified for many other positions available 
to graduates with a major in one of the other plant curricula in the School 
of Agriculture. 


; The curriculum emphasizes the sciences of zoology, botany, and chem- 
istry, but also gives a firm foundation in mathematics, English, and other 
liberal arts and agricultural courses. 


FORESTRY 


The two-year curriculum in forestry provides the student with funda- 
mental courses necessary for him to enter a southern accredited school of 
forestry with junior standing. In addition to the arts and _ sciences, 
the curriculum includes the basic courses of plane surveying, agronomy, 
ecology, and forestry. The curriculum also emphasizes the propagation, 
protection, and management of commercial timbers, the processing and man- 
ufacture of wood products, and the conservation of all products derived from 
forests. All accredited southern forestry schools have approved the cur- 
riculum as adequate to permit the student to obtain his Bachelor of Science 
degree in forestry upon the completion of two additional years of study. The 
Texas Legislature hag provided funds which are available to defray certain 
out-of-state expenses for Texas students who attend accredited southern for- 
estry schools for the junior and senior years. 


_During the junior and senior years, the forestry student has the oppor- 
tunity to specialize in forest production, forest utilization, wood technology, 
pulp and paper technology, wood products merchandising, or extension and 
public relations forestry. 


A degree from an accredited school of forestry prepares the graduate 
ot yuu in the fields of forest administration, management, research, and 
education. 
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Curricula in 
AGRICULTURE 


(For Majors in Agronomy, Animal Husbandry, Dairy Manufacturing, Dairy 
Production, Entomology, Horticulture, Poultry Science) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
ASTONOMY es LOD pcr et ee. (2-2) 3 
Fundamentals of Crop Broduegen 
Balog y lO Ts ic eg ee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology 
Chemistryn1 0 ley tt ee ae ee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
Renglishiel 03 ois eee ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 101 -20.0.............e..eeeeeeeee-eeeee (3-0) 3 
Algebra 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ...........00000........ (0-2) R 
17 
NOTES: 


the student’s major department. 
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Second Semester Credit 
Animal Husbandry 107 .............00.....-... (223) 23 
General Animal Husbandry 
Biolog yn 1 OL ee eee eek (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants 
Chemistry” 102i ee eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
En clishy 1 O4ge eee. ee eee eee eae (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Poultry Science 201 ..................22....-. rs (=: ae 
Poultry Production 
Bilecti veces eee anche cee 1 
Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 


1. Electives shall be selected and substitutions made with the advice of the head of 


2. At least 16 but not more than 24 credit hours of advanced courses in the student’s 
major department shall be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 


For a Major in 
AGRONOMY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See above) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


COT ET DAY OP YC eee ea ee (3-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 


Dairy cience 9202072. bc-.2....2eccscccusesece 2-2): 
Dairying 

Ereeomomics 205. ........s..ccccccescc-ccecesccccenensese (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

VORA PEND GATES eae eR SS Ree ne (2-0) 


Introduction to Literature 
Entomology 201 
General Entomology 
Military or Air Science 
Physics 213 
Physics for Students of 
Agriculture 
Physical Education 201 


PR TOMMON VOU Li etre a cccacate es eee haeesaeee inns (3-2) 
Introductory Soils 

MSBTROEICH aro bo o3, secon ce vectensentsr-ctsncerscace-arecse (3-2) 
Genetics 

Government):306> <22:.222s el ee encase (3-0) 
American National Government 

WAAWOP AMA TIS ob Une ee coe te ace w eececnccueee 0-2) 


Use of Library Resources 

Plant Physiology and 

PP RLBOLOLY vo Le veces cece aee ecdest eset (2-3) 
Introduction to Plant Physiology 

J CG lanier PLS 2 Orel dn iP aI a a 


4 


oo 


Agricultural Engineering 201 .......... (2-2) 
Farm Power and Machinery 
Biolog yan2 0G wees ee eee (2-4) 


Introductory Microbiology 
Chemistry222 3 etree eee (2-3) 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Erolish, 24 0 soe see ee ee ae art (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Horticulture 201 .....................ec00----0-00000-- (2-2) 

General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science 
Rlective w=. eerie. 
Physical Education 202 


a eRe, (3-0) 
Marketing Agricultural Products 


Agricultural Economics 314 


r 

Agricultural Economics 325 
Principles of Farm and 
Ranch Management 

Agricultural Engineering 305 
Drainage and Irrigation 

Animal Husbandry 303 ................ eae (3-0) 
Animal Nutrition 

BOLO C EN yh ara icps antes nce eae arte cae 


_ 
po Litdcoeaet cometh Lakeh, eaubes 


as 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester 
English: 301 3c a 3 an loveese eee (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 
0) 


r 

Journalism 415 
Agricultural Journalism 

History 325 
Trends in American History 

Plant Physiology and 

Patholovy,3010 2. ee (2-3) 
Plant Pathology 

Elective 


For a Major in 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Commercial Option 


(For students primarily interested in the meat, feed, or other 
related livestock industries) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 89) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


orem &©& NM & WC W&W 


co | 


Second Semester Credit 
English 403 \.2..2.3...2.32 42, Ch 2) 02 
Speaking for Professional Men 
History 326 (..0.52 204k (3-0) 3 
History of Texas 
Rural Sociology 407 ..............2.2.0...------ (3-0) 3 
Rural Social Problems 
Elective... kkk ee 10 
18 
Agricultural Engineering 201 _.......... (2-2) 
ANGE Power and Machinery 
r 
Agricultural Engineering 213 ............ (2-3) 3 
Food Plant Engineering 
Biology 206 \24....00....22..4435,2.. (2-4) 3 
Introductory Microbiology 
Business Administration 210 ............ (2-3) 3 
Principles of Accounting 
Chemistry ..223) 22) 2)... eee (2=3)) a5 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
English).210 (42.2. eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Elective: eee 3 
Physical Education 202 ...........02000000..... (0-2) R 
18 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 209 ............ (2-3) 
Principles of Accounting 

Chemistrys. 2315 See oe eee (3-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 

Dairy Science 202 20000.......cccceceeeeeceeeeeee (2-2) 
Dairying 

Ene lishy 203.2 nee eee ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Entomology? 200) cocci ees eee (2-2) 
General Entomology 

Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 

Physics. 2132s Se ee Re eee (2-2) 
Physics for Students 
of Agriculture 

Physical Education 201 ...................... (0-2) 

Animal Husbandry 303. ...................... (3-0) 
Animal Nutrition 

r 

Biochemistry and Nutrition 401 ........ (3-0) 
Human Nutrition 

Economics) 2057 280i eon eee (3-0) 


Principles of Economics 
English. S01 e226 e ec ee ee ee (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 


Or 

SOUrTIAISIN 14 Le ees ute cereeeccs teeter ee (2-2) 
Agricultural Journalism 

Veterinary Physiology and 

Pharmacology 323 
Physiology of Farm Animals 

Electives ca ee es 


Agricultural Economics $14 .............. (3-0) 
Marketing Agricultural Products 
Agronomy.- 301 3....0.20 $52 eee (3-2) 

Introductory Soils 


Genetics: (302 03 5122 eee (3-2) 
Genetics 
Government 306 00000002... ..cccccceeeeeeeeeeeeeee (3-06) 


American National Government 
Blective. 2.0223 See eee apne ae 


we | 
colin © > » 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester 
Animal Husbandry 487 ........................ (2-2) 
Marketing and Grading of 
Livestock and Meats 
Business Administration 435 
Salesmanship 
History 325 
Trends in American History 
Veterinary Public Health 491 ............ (2-2) 
Animal Hygiene 
Nl Fa 8b ln keen a as Sees ce 


For a Major in 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Production Option 


(For students primarily interested in livestock production 
and related problems) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 89) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry 2310-6 ee at ee ety (3-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Dairy Science 202 ...0..1...........00-0cccccsceeee (2-2) 

Dairying 
Economics 205 2ouo......0........--cccccsceessssscoeee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 
Lm Teg Pe PAU i eee aS ee ee (2-0) ' 
Introduction to Literature 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 
Lid ATG DAR SY eee ete as ee (2-2) 
Physics for Students of 
Agriculture 
MLOCCERV Orr ee ere ce eee ry the Ua a! 
Physical Education 201. ...................... (0-2) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


PAE ONO MVNO Le ee airs Aacecsscosicevescsaes (3-2) 
Introductory Soils 

Animal Husbandry 303. ...................... (3-0) 
Animal Nutrition 

y ETT YSL TCs BCS KN Ri ong tae Sn ee a (3-2) 
Genetics 

Veterinary Physiology and 

Pharmacology 323  ................:.:ssssscessecene (2-2) 
Physiology of Farm Animals 

LORS Nea oe eres ied EAE ad a ane St 
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91 
Second Semester Credit 
Animal Husbandry 427 ............00........ (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Business Administration 422 .............. (3-0) 3 
Personnel Problems of Industry 
English? 40322. 0050 ies Ve ae (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
History.2326) Se ee (3-0) 3 
History of Texas 
Psychology (303 (3.22 3 es (3-0) 3 
Psychology for Technical Students 
Blectives 225 ce See ae aes ee ee 6 
18 
Agricultural Engineering 201 ............ (2-2) 3 
Farm Power and Machinery 
Biologyiw20 6 ree es ee Peek See, (2-4) 3 
Introductory Microbiology 
Chemistry 3223 gece ee (2-3) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Enelish (21003 222 oe eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Entomology 201 ..000.....0..000.0..ccc0..cceeeceeeee- (2-2) 3 
General Entomology 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Blective sn re ae 3 
Physical Education 202. ...................... (0-2) R 
18 
Agricultural Economics 314 .............. (3-0) 3 
Marketing Aevicultural Products 
Agronomy. 808 x. ote eee (2-2) 
Forage Crops 
Or has 
Range and Forestry 401 .........00000...... (2-3) 3 
Range Improvement and 
Maintenance 
Animal Husbandry 409 .......0................ (2-2) 
Feeds and Feeding 
Genetics 4306)e2.055 0 eee ee eee (2-2) 


Animal Breeding 
Government 306 
American National Government 
EL@etiy esse iets es ee a eek 


& | 
olw wo wo w 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
A STONOM SY 417 cccke cesses sdacensnuen tebe tuansence (2-2) 
Pasture Management 
Or 
Range and Forestry 412 .................... (2-3) 3 
Range Management Practices 
Animal Husbandry 437 ........................ (2-2) 93 
Marketing and Grading of 
Livestock and Meats 
Englishi307) 22 eee (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 
Or 
Journalism <415* 22-4 ee ae ee (2-2) 3 
Agricultural Journalism 
History; 325 ee eee ee (3-0) 3 
Trends in American History 
Veterinary Public Health 491 ............ (2-2) 3 
Animai Hygiene 
Blectiv etcetera ee 3 
18 


Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Engineering 333 .......... (2-3) 3 
Surveying and Water Utilization 
Animal Husbandry 427 ...................-..-- (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
English 403 222.2. eee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
History “326322243... eee (3-0) 3 
History of Texas 
Elective? 3....230.6.00. Se ee 9 
18 


For a Major in 
DAIRY MANUFACTURING 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See page 89 with the addition of the following note: 


Students who 


expect to major in dairy manufacturing may substitute Mathematics 103 or 
110 for Poultry Science 201 or Entomology 201.) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Business Administration 209 .............. (2-3) 
Principles of Accounting 

Chemistry 4-223) 4.2 ee ee (2-3) 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 

Dairy -Sclences, 202) qc. conc testers (2-2) 
Dairying 

English? 20300 ccc 5 cosesgtetectucsteseese beentesect rece (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Entomology’ 201: «02.20 ee oe (2-2) 
General Entomology 

Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 

Phivsices 2132 Se eee eee (2-2) 

Physics for Students of Agriculture 

Physical Education 201 ...................... (0-2) 


rary 
So 1 ee peck hes eae 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 314 .............. (3-0) 
Marketing Agricultural Products 


Business Administration 430 -............ (3-0) 
Cost Accounting Survey 

Dairy: iScience 30108. 4-5-3. ee (3-2) 
Market Milk 

Dairy escience S202... eee (3-3) 


Bacteriology of Dairy Products 
Blectivesic: 5: ee eee 


*Three hours to be selected from the social sciences. 


Biology 206. ...2:...20....4..... 422 eee (2-4) 
Introductory Microbiology 

Business Administration 210 .............. (2-3) 
Principles of Accounting 

Chemistry 231 2220.2... 73522 (3-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 

Economics” 205)2.....0208. eee 3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

English) 210° 2... eee (2-0) 
Introduction’ to Logical Discourse 

Government 306 | :......20...0 5 eee (3-0) 
American Nationa] Government 

Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 

Physical Education 202 ............000....... (0-2) 

Agricultural Engineering 213 ............ (2-3) 
Food Plant Engineering 

Dairy Science) 311 J23..:.- eee (2-6) 
Technical Control of Dairy 
Products 

Dairy. Science:316: <2... eee (3-4) 
Butter and Cheese Manufacture 

English: 403° 22 Se eee (1-2) 


Speaking for Professional Men 
Bilectives:.:2.32..08 0 eee 


nary 
1 Sm ae. to ee ee ee 60 


a © 
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‘SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 401 ...... (3-0) 3 
Human Nutrition 
Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 3 
Business Law 
Dairy Science 407 ........ hel AaB 8 8 BETAS A Ss (2-3) 3 
Ice Cream Manufacturing 
Batryascience: 415 02a ee (2-2) 3 
Condensed and Powdered Milk 
MVIGLOU VIO 2 Of ccs <2 8 pn tn ee (3-0) 3 
Trends in American History 
Pilectivemecn. 2.2) es en eee 3 
18 


For a Major in 
DAIRY PRODUCTION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 89) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


MGRENTISEEY 2 20 Losses ox sccee  FRe e teas actesce (3-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Hairy eScience: 202. ve oe ceweosccctwcnes 2-2) 
Dairying 

Meonomics 205 92..0ic..c.ciccecasccscccscnceuscas (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

ATS shy 208 eee ee be ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

ETI LONTOLOG ya 2 O Lieto a ee eects (2-2) 
General Entomology 

Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 

Physics 213 ......... Teo FR Nae hi be ee (2-2) 
Physics for Students of 
Agriculture ; 

Physical Education 201 ...................... (0-2) 


3 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Dairy Science 301 
Market Milk 

Dairy Science 303 
Dairy Cattle Judging 

Dairy Science 320 
Bacteriology of Dairy Products 

Genetics 301 
Genetics 

Veterinary Physiology and 

Pharmacolocy? 323 iss ee oe (2-2) 
Physiology of Farm Animals © 

LEG GEV Ce ene a ee Te a 


93 
Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 422 —............. (3-0) 3 
Personnel Problems of Industry 
Dairy ‘Scietice: 410 (oe i.e ce. (1-2) 2 
Dairy Plant Management 
Dairys Sciences4217 = ee (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Englishes Ole <8) Se eee ee es (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 
tr 
JouDnalisnees4] be eee (2-2) 3 
Agricultural Journalism 
History-73268¢402.- ee tay te (3-0) 3 
History of Texas 
Psycholosyac03 pte. eee (3-0) 3 
Psychology for Technical Students 
HLECELV C7 ee ee ne SNe aA 3 
18 
Agricultural Engineering 201 ............ (2-2) 3 
Farm Power and Machinery 
Biology 20602..0 eee eee (2-4) 3 
Introductory Microbiology 
Chemistryin223 aes ee ee (2-3) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Enclish¢210 42 sn. 2a ea ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Horticplture 2016.2. 2 ee. (2-2) 3 
General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Blectivesr Ate ee eae See eS 3 
Physical Education 202 ...................... (0-2) R 
18 
ASTONOIMY 1501) mere ee ee (3-2) 4 
Introductory Soils 
Animal Husbandry 303 .............2.......... (3-0) 3 
Animal Nutrition 
English.403 G2 ee ete eee eee (Gley-Dy 474 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Genetics #306) 2 eres Ro a eee. (2-2) 3 
Animal Breeding 
Government’ .306 ( 22.03.26. (3-0) 3 
American Nationa] Government 
Elective.............. Lees gry SAGE? Ye, SMES A Sa ae ees ee 3 
18 


94 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Agricultural Economics $14 .............. (3-0) 3 
Marketing Agricultural Products 
Agricultural Engineering 333 ............ (2-3) 3 
Surveying and Water Utilization 
Dairy Science) 417 82223 xcs eocnsee (2-2) 3 
History and Development of 
Dairy Cattle 
English: 301 bot oi eer eee (3-0) 
es for Professional Men 
r 
Journalism!'415 * ee (2-2) 3 
Agricultural Journalism 
History* 325 2 oo ee eee ee (3-0) 3 
Trends in American History 
Electives 2 Roe sere a ee ee 3 
18 


Second Semester Cc 

Dairy Science 324 (2.2.23 (3-0) 
Commercial Dairy Products 

Dairy. Science 418 |.......2.-.c0- eee (3-2) 


Feeding and Management 
of Dairy Cattle 

Dairy ‘Science 421 ...:...:0ccccenee eee (1-0) 
Seminar 

History 326 
History of Texas 

Rural Sociology 407 ........-...20.....00000------ (3-0) 
Rural Social Problems 

Electivetecst sia PEE eis et. 


For a Major in 
ENTOMOLOGY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 89) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry, 28 lou eet ies cres ee (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 201 -......... (2-2) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 
Dairy Science 202 ...........ccccccccctccsecscsneses (2-2) 3 Biology 206 o022ie 23. eee (2-4) 
Dairying Introductory Microbiology 
Economics x20 262 or..scctecsecrecteceteonen-< (3-0) 3 Chemistry. 223 7 23.22.03) (2-3) 
Principles of Economics Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
English):208 0-00 ee ae (2-0) 2 English;.210 =e eee vee. (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Entomology 201) 2230-23.) ee (2-2) 3 Horticulture (201 25:25... ee (2-2) 
General Entomology General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ..........000.0....... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ..............00..... (0-3) 
Physics 7213 ee ee ee a (2-2) 3 Electives... Ae ae eee 
Physics for Students Physical Education 202 ....................-.. (0-2) 
of Agriculture 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
A FronOMyno Ok; cscs esd. eee ee eee, Se (3-2) 4 Entomolegy -302: ...00...12.242 33 (2-3) 
Introductory Soils Systematic Entomology 
Enelish“403) 35.25 Pee ee ee eee kee (OAT S74 Entomology 306) .2.00..41..443) ee (2-3) 
Speaking for Professional Men Insect Physiology 
Entomolory (3000 232... sete ceeveee es (2-3) 3 Geneti¢s 301 °..8.55.....22..5. 5.2) (3-2) 
Systematic Entomology Genetics 
Entomology § 305  -.......ccccccccoscsccossocceceecses (2-3) 3 Horticulture 319° ......2....5 eee (2-2) 
Insect Morphology Orchard Management 
Government 306 .2...2002..02.0--..20eeeeeeeeeeeeee- (3-0) 3 Elective:...2;..2)6... 22S eee 
American National Government 
Bilectivie pr ee en ee ah 3 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Entomology: (401 | 23. e2is eee (2-3) 3 English °301. 02.0.2: Scat eee (3-0) 
Principles of Insect Control Writing for Professional Men 
Entomology: 423 0) s).8 5 eee (2-3)% -3 Entomology 402  ..........-.20.:....--20--ccecceneeeee (2-3) 
Comparative Anatomy of Agricultural Pests 
Arthropods Entomology 424 2.o....c.c:scccecccccccnerenssecepene- (2-3) 
History 732002 eee ee eee ee (3-0) 3 Insect Eeology 
Trends in American History History :3262:0% 2 8 eee (3-0) 
Plant Physiology and History of Texas 
Pathology: S0U vis 20 a ee ee (2-3)o3 Rural Sociology 407 .................. ol 3 ane (3-0) 
Plant Pathology Rural Social Problems 
Fileetiy een: ire ee ee caer e 6 Elective 23005 0 Boe ee ay aes 
18 
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SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 95 


For a Major in 
FLORICULTURE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
PEIOLO SURE O Lites ceri NE Ae en ae (2-3) Biology. 1020 eee IN (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Shenistry 2 OU: os ee ee (3-3) 4 Chemistry71 024)... (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
bed FS TREE eee aiase seer aas 2a Giants files (3-0) 3 Binclishs 10433 6a es ae (3-9) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
PRG starve OG oes eee eee ce Se ees (3-0) 3 LISCOTY |. cl Gate ees eee te ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics °101 0... Jak ee (3-0) 3 Horticulture: 20). 2.22.2 ooecoseececoecacnces (2=2) eo 
Algebra General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ......................-. (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 102 —_...........00..0..... (0-2) R 
ily 17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
(GHEMISLE VE cd eee ee sae ees (3-0) 3 Blolory-c206 fee entre ee (2-4) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Introductory Microbiology 
I CONGMICS es OD uote ee ee (3-0) 3 English: 2102-38 eee Alea (2-0) 2 
Principles of Economics Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Pare lisiie2 OS aia. eer teen ee (2-0) 2 Eloriculture7207 se ee (2-2) 83. 
Introduction to Literature Ornamental Plants 
Emtomologry 20 0) -..2221. 2k cvcersvecaescctcersee (2-2) 3 Floriculture? 22402 acne eee (1-3) 2 
General Entomology Principles of Floral Designing 
Ploricniture, 206) 2A ee 2 iecces ste (2-2) 3 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Ornamental Plants Phy sies-213) ese ee Be ee ad (2-2) 3 
WlOnicuiiaresc 2 bier 8 ee cee se bce (1-3) > 2 Physics for Students 
Fundamentals of Floriculture of Agriculture 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 lective se 20 ot re ne tae ee 4 
Physical Education 201 .......0..0200000000.... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ..............2......... (0-2) R 
17 18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ASE OTIONI VAL O01 poo: 0tsses cet ect Sec enedes (3-2) 4 Floriculture 320) 22.5 sb ee eee (1-3) 2 
Introductory Soils Garden Flowers 
PIGTICUltUVe O19, veces seco ccoes rec encceaceecbncnse (1-3) 2 Floriculture: 825) 0228.2). 2.22052.-38050- 2 (3-0) 3 
Exotic Plants Marketing of Ornamental Plants 
AOPACTW LCT Hb2 7 bscelecce.cecic-cosctskcascbebcboaesse (1-3) 2 Government 306 0..00...........22.2ccceeeeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
Management Techniques of American National Government 
Floriculture UL @CELY Coo sae ated be tee te 10 
Plant Physiology and — 
PAtHOIGLY eo O Ll ies eee eel (2-3) 3 18 
Plant Pathology 
Plant Physiology and 
VED RAUL [ri eah oes 9) bs ee mae apap Be See en deer ele Ral a (2-3) 
Introduction to Plant + Dyelelory, 
ee UVC eee ee ech. 5 eteee acts see cee eee 
18 . 
SENIOR YEAR 
PDS GT ie BL SI OR 8 xp dei eek le oa (3-9) 3 Hin glish® 4030 2ecgte eee eee (1=2)" 2 
Writing for Professional Men Speaking for Professional Men 
Maericultore :429 5. ee ee eee (3-3) 4 Bloricultures424-2. 2 eee ee (2-2) 3 
Greenhouse Crop. Production Propagation of Ornamental Plants 
reneties +301 yee tee ee (3-2) 4 Bloricalture e430 eee eee eee (3-3) 4 
Genetics Nursery Crop Production 
Elective.__..... RAN Ben TPs BORE tM Nhe dete 7 Elective........ BERD sibed thas NT Ee Yeh he NI | 9 
1 18 


96 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


For a Major in 
HORTICULTURE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 89) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 

Chemistry.“231, 63 eee (3-0) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 

Dairy’ Sciencey202 2 fe aes (2-2) 3 
Dairying 

Economics 206 cco ctteccss cece oe ree (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 

English=<203 te es coe eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 

Entomology :201¥ 2.2322. et ee (2-2) ta 
General Entomology 

Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 

Phiysices: 218 202 Ses ee rt. ee (2-2) 3 


Physics for Students 
of Agriculture 
Physical Education 201 .......0...0..00000..... (0-2) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


ASTONOMY SOU yen see oosccessec creo (3-2) 4 
Introductory Soils 
Horticulture: oUl 2 eee eee (2-3) 3 


Processing Horticultural Crops 

Plant Physiclogy and 

Pathology 3301.22 ee eee (2-3) 3 
Plant Pathology 

Plant Physiology and 


Patholovy 3 313 pe ee ee (2-3) 3 
Introduction to Plant Physiology 
Electives. eee ee eee 
18 


SENIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Engineering 305 ............ (3-3) 4 
Drainage and Irrigation 

English: 301 ¢22..2.4..2) 2 ee eee (3-0) 
Reps for Professional Men 

r 

Journalism (415 9)-20..24..28 4. eee (2-2) 3 
Agricultural Journalism 

History’ 325 e032. eee (3-0) 3 
Trends in American History 

Horticulture 427 ye eee (1-0) 1 
Seminar 

Electiver(0.:0i4 5 tn Ser eee i 


Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Engineering 201 ............ (2-2) 3 
Farm Power and Machinery 
Biology 206° 22530... 3) SS eee (2-4) 3 
Introductory Microbiology 
Chemistry 223 (233. eee (2-3) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
English’ 21025242). 5.) eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Horticulture .201) =. (2-2) 3 
General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Electivé.... 23 3 eS eee 3 
Physical Education 202 ............0.0.0....... (0-2) R 
18 
Agricultural Economics 314 .............. (3-0) 3 
Marketing Agricultural Products 
English: 403° 220.0 eee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Geneties:°301 cc eee eee (3-2) 4 
Genetics 
Horticulture 319%... eee (2-2) 3 
Orchard Management 
Horticulture 322) 2-222 ee (2-3) 3 
Vegetable Crops Management 
Eleetive:. 2.030300 OS AI ee eee 3 
18 
Entomology 405 <12.....2:24......20e (2-2) 3 
Fruit and Vegetable Insects 
Government 306. _2..........cccccceeeeeeeeeee eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
History.326 i..2 3 2 a eee (3-0) 3 
History of Texas 
Rural Sociology 407 ..............-..-2..-...----- (3-6) 3, 
Rural Social Problems 
Blectivest..2 2 ea ee eee 6 
18 


oOo Pm WwW Ww w& 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 97 
For a Major in 
POULTRY SCIENCE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 89) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Ghemiscryiwad 1 hes ee ee ee (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 201 .......... (2-2)mno 
‘Elementary Organic Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 
Dairy Science 202) ....2.:.2..2202..c.ccce.hecseee (2-2) 3 Biology: 4206 fe Ser eet ee es (2-4) 3 
Dairying Introductory Microbiology 
eonomicss 205-720 aoe) ec (3-0) 3 Ghemistrys223 gee ee ee (2-3) 3 
Principles of Economics Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
LOTS LOOP AUB So geereh: er EI STE, og GR ey Ae (2-0) 2 English?2 10> ooeee moor ona ae os ed (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Entomolosy 201 he eee (2-2) 3 Horticulture: 201s eee (2-2) 3 
General Entomology General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science .............0000..... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
IBY SICSer2 Lhe eee ee eae (2-2) 3 Elective sec ee Oia ee 33 
Physics for Students Physical Education 202 ..............0......... (0-2) R 
of Agriculture a 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R 18 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 314 .............. (3-0) 3 A cronomy: 30 ]0 ee ee, ee ee (3-2) 4 
Marketing Agricultural Products Introductory Soils 
Genetics $3016 ye eee (3-2) 4 Government 306 _2..0.000.....cccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee- (3-0) 3 
Genetics American National Government 
Poultry Science 411 .........002.................- (3-2) 4 Poultry Science 303 ......2........2.0222....----- (2-0) 2 
Poultry Feeding Turkey Production 
Veterinary Physiology and Poultry Science 308 .................0--2...------ (2-3) 3 
Pharmacology 323. ................2...0-.-----000--- (2-2) 3 Hatchery Management 
Physiology of Farm Animals Veterinary Microbiology 334 .............. (2-2) 3 
Wee Ctiven see ee ae ee ee ew 4 Poultry Diseases 
— LOU Re ek ee ec eA ies AG a 3 
18 — 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Bnelishe30ly eer oe ee ee es (3-0) Enelishy 40 oye BEd coe io ee oe (1-2) 2 
Writing for Professional Men Speaking for Professional Men 
r History. 32652 set oe aes (3-0) 3 
Pour Malis. 4 bos eee eas eee (2-2) 3 History of Texas 
Agricultural Journalism Poultry Science 450 ............00000002002000---- (1-0) 1 
ERISGON ae 2 D hice ae eee eah i otc oee nega ee (3-0) 3 Poultry Seminar 
Trends in American History Rural Sociology 407 ...........02...002...0022-.-- (3-0) 3 
Poultry Science 407 ...............02.........-... (2-2) 3 Rural Social Problems 
Technology and Marketing of Le Cti ve Ree ee, lose A Ae et 9 
Poultry and Poultry Products — 
Poultry Science 414 ~......00.000-... (2-2) 3 18 
Poultry Breeding 
Poultry Science 449 .........02.....2022--.0.--- (1-0) 1 
Poultry Seminar 
SIeCet viele se tee Fee EN a8 Bie a see 5 
18 
Curricula in 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND 
RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 105 ................ (3-0) 3 Agromomy 105 once. cec--ecccccsctecntcespereenecdees (2-2) 
Introduction to Agricultural Fundamentals of Crop Production 
Economics Animal Husbandry 107 ........................ (2-3) 
RT OLO DV aL Oli ten ee eat Ree ee me (2-3) 3 _ .General Animal Husbandry 
Vertebrate Zoology Biolosy71015 ee yee (2-3) 
Ghemistryl Ul sa ee ee (3-3) 4 General Botany of Seed Plants 
General Chemistry Ghemistry 3102) 5:2 Sea Bh ee (3-3) 
arp lisin LOSB co ae ee eee (3-0) 3 General Chemistry 
Composition and Rhetoric Bngclishe104 22. Ps ok ee ee (3-0) 
Mathematics 101y 20222 222 ahs (3-0) 3 Composition and Rhetoric 
Algebra Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Military or Air Science _.................... (0-3) 1 lective nt: steer ee Me 1 
Physical Education 101 ...................... (0-2) R Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 18 


98 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Curriculum in 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
AGRICULTURAL ADMINISTRATION OPTION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 97) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 209 -............ (2-3) 3 Agricultural Economics 314 ............. (3-0) 3 
Principles of Accounting Marketing Agricultural Products 
Dairy Science 202) .2cc22i. i zceescescseencteeene (2-2) 3 Business Administration 210 ............. (2-3) 3 
Dairying Principles of Accounting 
Economies 203.25 (oo eee (3-0) 3 Economics. (204 “(2.04.22 eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
English: > 203 Wc eee (2-0) 2 Bnglish °210 2. eee ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Horticulture «201 7 eee (2-2) 3 Government 306 <.2..22.....5. 23 (3-0) 3 
General Horticulture American National Government 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science _..................... (0-3) 1 
Poultry Science 201  ...........0....5..cccecsecs (2-2) 3 Electiven... 2.2.3.0 Asti eee 3 
Poultry Production Physical Education 202 ...........020200...... (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 __.........2200........ (0-2) R — 
— 18 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 413 ................ (3-0) 3 Agricultural Economics 325 _............ (2-2) 
Agricultural Cooperatives Principles of Farm and 
Agricultural Economics 422 .............. (3-0) 3 Ranch Management 
Land Economics Or 
ASTONOMY TSO ce eee (3-2) 4 Agricultural Economics 452 _............ (3-0) 3 
Introductory Soils Internationa] Trade and Agriculture 
Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 4 Economics: ‘811s... 3 eee (3-0) 3 
Statistical Method Money and Banking 
Elective. S22 se ee ee ee 4 History’, 325) 0.2. eee (3-0) 3 
—_ Trends in American History 
18 Rural Sociology 407 ........ icin (3-0) 3 
Rural Social Problems 
Elective. 20065 oa eee 6 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 324 .............. (3-0) 3 Agricultural Economics 429 ............. (3-0) 3 
Agricultural Prices Agricultural Policy 
Agricultural Economics 430 .............. (3-0) 3 Eneglish:'403) *...:.5....20iai. eee (122) 52 
Agricultural Finance Speaking for Professional Men 
Agricultural Economics 481 .............. (1-9) 1 Electives... ti oe ee 13 
Seminar — 
Enevlish.: 301 ce ee eee eee (3-0) 3 18 
Writing for Professional Men 
History 326 cee eet eee (3-0) 3 
History of Texas 
Elective:2et £:.5 40 oo cee meet eee 5 
18 


NOTE: Electives shall be chosen and approved according to the following policy: 


1. AGRICULTURAL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 


Students preparing for work 


with business concerns allied with agriculture should elect from 9 to 18 credit hours 
of work in business administration and economics. 


2. AGRICULTURAL MARKETING: 
keting should elect from 9 to 18 hours in courses dealing with the production, grad- 
ing, and marketing of commodities in which they are interested. 


38. AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS: 
ricultural economics and expecting to take graduate training should elect courses in 
the various social sciences, including courses in advanced economic theory. 


Students preparing for work in agricultural mar- 


Students preparing for professional work in ag- 


4. Not more than 6 elective hours of advanced courses in agricultural economics will 
be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 99 


FARM MANAGEMENT OPTION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 97) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Chentistry 23 ihe haere a eo eS (3-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Dairy Science 202 0 .2...0..222.-:ccc..cesksnccesencs (2-2) 3 
Dairying 
Boeonomics) (203 52 2). ete ccc eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Bn clishie 2.03 cg ea ee ee i eee a (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 
Entomology 201. 2.220350... (2-2) 3 
General Entomology 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
PRY SICS a2 bo gee ee: ek er (2-2) 3 
Physics for Students 
of Agriculture 
Physical Education 201 .........0..00000..... (0-2) R 
18 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 321 .............. (2-2) 
Farm and Ranch Records 
and Accounts 

FASTONOM Yc Oliiceerceiee bane) tee see (3-2) 
Introductory Soils 

Genetics 300 0. Se Ba ee (3-2) 
Genetics 

Government 306 ._..............ccccceceeceeeeceeeeeee (3-0) 
American National Government 

Rural Sociology 205 —..........20....0.2....2....- (3-0) 
Principles of Sociology 

Bleetiviets 6: ai Sa Fe Sey ee ee 


SENIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 324 ........ ...--- (3-0) 
Agricultural Prices 
Agricultural Economics 432 .............. (2-2) 


Farm and Ranch Organization 
and Operation 


Agricultural Economics 481 .............. (1-0) 
Seminar 

FI STOUCV SO iene ce hee ny eae cevst ecco nates (3-0) 
Trends in American History 

Journalism 415 vel eabe See (2-2) 
Agricultural Journalism 

1D PS ae sot eR ae SEA ee, OS eam ene tele 


Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Engineering 201 ............ (2-2) 
Farm Power and Machinery 
Biolosy 7206. oes ee (2-4) 3 
Introductery Microbiology 
Beonomies 204 22 2 eee ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
English 210 ....... ig etae ee Ne Ae ee, (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Horticulture.201 733 (2-2) 3 
General Horticulture 
Military or “Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Poultry Science 201 —........0...00200000........ (2-2) 3 
Poultry Production 
Physical Education 202 .|............000........ (0-2) R 
18 
Agricultural Economics 314 .............. (3-0) 3 
Marketing Agricultural Products 
Agricultural Economics 325. .............. (2-2) 3 
Principles of Farm and 
Ranch Management 
Animal Husbandry 3083 ...........00........--- (3-0) 3 
Animal Nutrition 
Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 4 
Statistical Method 
Blectivettc ee ee ee 5 
18 
Agricultural Economics 429 .............. (3-0) 3 
Agricultural Policy 
English).4033 2502. Coe ie, eee ee a (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
History2.326 ot ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
History of Texas 
Blectivie so ee hen eee 10 
18 


NOTE: Electives shall be chosen and approved according to the following policy: 


1. Not more than 9 elective hours of advanced courses in agricultural economics will 
be permitted toward requirements for graduation. j 


2. Other electives shall be selected with view to strengthening the student’s prepara- 


tion for farm operation. 


100 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Curriculum in 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
RURAL SOCIOLOGY OPTION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 97) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Enelish: “203i. ee Sma Ce emcee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 
Government, 306. <0). eS Se (3-9) 3 
American National Government 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 
Poultry “Science” 200 20-2] (2-2) 3 
Poultry Production 
Psychology 207 222 ee ee ee (3-0) 
General Psychology 
Or 
Psychology 730 v2. eee (3-0) 3 
Educational Psychology 
Rural Sociology 205. .........2...............2...- (3-0) 3 
Principles of Sociology 
Blectiveécn se ee eee 3 
Physical Education 201 ...................... (0-2) R 
18 


Second Semester Credit 
Dairy “Science (2024.....4...52202 20 (2-25 03: 
Dairying 
Economics (205 °:.520..0.. 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
English 210. = 223 eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Horticaltare:.201 eee (2-2) 3 
General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science _..................... (0-3) 1 
Rural Sociology 206 ................0022002...... (2-0) 2 
Social Processes 
Elective: :.5. 3 eee 4 
Physical Education 292 __..................... (0-2) R 
18 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 303 —............ (3-3) 
Statistical Method 

Education se o20> ebeee ese pees (3-0) 
Secondary School Methods 


Or 

Psychology 3230 e e222 eee ee (3-0) 
Psychology of Adolescence 

Rural Sociology 314 .............02....22......... (3-0) 
Social Problems 

Electives 2 ak ue, 5 ese 


4 


Agricultural Economics 314 __.......... (3-0) 


Marketing Agricultural Products 


Agronomy *301 3....3 4.5... (3-2) 


Introductory Soils 


Agricultural Journalism 


Rural Sociology 407 ........................... (3-0) 


Rural Social Problems 


3 
4 
Journalism 415 3... eee (2-2) 3 
3 
Electives... 2S eee 5 


SENIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 481 ................ (1-0) 
Seminar 

Civil Engineering 406 ...................2...... (3-0) 
Sanitation and Public Health 

ne lish 403 sce pescce eee eee eee ee (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 

History 4325) .oe nt ee ee (3-0) 
Trends in American History 

Rural Sociology 404 —..........0..........000...- (3-0) 


Rural Community Development 
Electives. 32 0 ee ee 


Agricultural Economics 429 __............. (3-0) 


Agricultural Policy 


History.. 326 42.23 3 ese (3-0) 


History of Texas 


Principles of Social Work 


3 
3 
Rural Sociology 306 ..............0...........-... (3-0) 3 
Elective!.22:3. 32s. 6 on eee eee 9 


NOTE: All electives must be approved by the Head of the Department. Not more than 9 elec- 
tive credit hours of advanced courses in rural sociology may be applied toward re- 


quirements for graduation. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


PRE-SEMINARY TRAINING OPTION* 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 97) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester 

Dairy Science 262 
Dairying 

MYERS RISING 203 tae rete re ee ee 
Introduction to Literature 

TTLOMOLOL Vi, 201) eee ea ee 
General Entomology 

Horticulture 201 
General Horticulture 

Military or Air Science 

Physics 213 
Physics for Students of 
Agriculture 

Rural Sociology 205 —....000....0..0.00.00022..- 
Principles of Sociology 

Physical Education 201 


Agronomy 301 
Introductory Soils 

Economics 2065 
Principles of Economics 

Government 306 .20..0.00000222.20..2.2. eee 
American National Government 

Journalism 415 
Agricultural Journalism 

Rural Sociclogy 320 
Social Anthropology 

Elective sy) Fr ae Pad ate 


Agricultural Economics 413 ................ 
Agricultural Cooperatives 


r 

Agricultural Economics 422 
Land Economics 

Agricultural Ecenomics 481 
Seminar 

Animal Husbandry 303 
Animal Nutrition 

History 325 
Trends in American History 

Rural Sociclogy 311 
Social Psychology 

Rural Sociology 404 
Rural Community Development 

Fe lectivess 060 te te Pee 


JUNIOR YEAR 


SENIOR YEAR 


101 
Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Engineering 201 ............ (2-2) 3 
Farm Power and Machinery 
Biolog yi2 0G tae cr tee Beet (2-4) 3 
Introductory Microbiology 
Chemistry F231 he ee eee ee (3-0) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 
English) 210% 2052 ee ae ee ee 2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Psychology 207 <8 ee (3-0) 3 
General Psychology 
Bilective sce en ee et cee een ee 3 
Physical Education 202 _................... (0-2) R 
18 
Agricultural Economics 314 .............. (3-0) 3 
Marketing Agricultural Products 
Genetics £301 (2 22S Sa eee eee? (3-2) 4 
Genetics 
Range and Forestry 401 ~.................... (2-3) 3 
Range Improvement 
and Maintenance 
Rural Sociology 206 _..........................-.. (2-0) ae 
Social Processes 
Rural Sociology 306 ...........................--- (3-0) 3 
Principles of Social Work 
LO CETV Cr ee Bo ee Ree Oe 3 
18 
Agricultural Economics 429 _.............. (3-0) 3 
Agricultural Policy 
En clish= 403 (20 ee ee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
History 3260 he ee al ree Be te Se (3-0) 3 
History of Texas 
Rural Sociology 315 _................-4.----...--.-- (3-0) 3 
The Family 
Blective:< 0) e230 eee ee ee 7 
18 


NOTE: Not more than 9 elective hours of advanced courses in pura sociology may apply to- 


ward graduation. 


*For students preparing to become rural ministers and agricultural missionaries. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as for Agriculture, page 89) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry o23 16 tae ee (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 325 .............. (2-2) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Farm Electricity 
Beonomicay 205 eee ee eee (3-0) 3 Biology. 206° :2.2222....224- eee (2-4) 3 
Principles of Economics Introductory Microbiology 
Bnglish: -208) 3. es eee en eee ee (2-0) 2 Dairy Science 202..2...232.2 32 (2-2) 3 
Introduction to Literature Dairying 
Entomology © 201-2 2:5...2-...20 3 3 (2-2) 3 English 210° 23.4.2.5..5.20 eee (2-0) 2 
General Entomology Introduction to Logical Discourse 
History 327 eee et oe eee eee (3-0) 3 *Government 305  __......----...ce----cs0-eeceeeeeee (3-0) 3 
Trends in American History Government of the United 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 States and Texas 
Phy sicS 921.306. at nae ee ag (2-2) 3 Horticulture (201 22......23. 4 ee (2-2) 3 
Physics for Students of General Horticulture 
Agriculture Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 .................--..- (0-2) R 
18 18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Education 301 ................ (3-0) 3 Agricultural Economics 314 -.............. (3-0) 3 
Principles of Agricultural Marketing Agricultural Products 
Education Agricultural Education 425 _............... -0) 2 
Agricultural Engineering 221 ............ (1-3) 2 Course Building 
Farm Shop Agricultural Engineering 222 ............ (1-3) 2 
Agricultural Engineering 333 ............ (2-3) 3 Farm Shop 
Surveying and Water Utilization Agronomy 308 “20.22.42 Ao eee (2-2)203 
AS ETONOM YOU bees 2 ccoietcree os ase eee neeeeter -2) 4 Forage Crops 
Introductory Soils Genetices)301. 2... eee eee (322)> vd 
Animal Husbandry 303 ................--...... (3-0) 3 Genetics 
Animal Nutrition History 826) 420.2... 3 (3-0) 3 
Electives. 2 ee ee ee ee 3 History of Texas 
— Elective. ices See 3 
18 — 
20 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 325 ................ (2-2) 73 Agricultural Education 426 ............... (2-0) 2 
Principles of Farm and Methods in Adult 
Ranch Management Agricultural Education 
Agricultural Education 427 .................. (1-2) 2 Agricultural Education 432 _.............. (2-2) 3 
Methods of Developing Student Teaching in 
Farming Programs Vocational Agriculture 
Agricultural Education 431 ................ (2-2) 3 Agronomy °318; 3..2: 34244) (3-3) 4 
Student Teaching in Soil Conservation 
Vocational Agriculture English’*403 (2:5 20.234. ee (1=2)' 2 
Animal Husbandry 416 .................... oe (2a2) ais Speaking for Professional Men 
Livestock Management Poultry Science 401 -.............00...22.22----.--- (2-2) 3 
Dairy Science 420 ....0.00...00000.ec..c eee (2-2) 3 Management and Selection 
Dairy Management Psychology. 301> 2e 2 eee (3-0) 3 
ournalism: 415022 eS pte, le eee (P43) Educational Psychology 
Agricultural Journalism Blective }:2 382 ee eee 3 
Elective: eee a eae Bee 3 _— 
— 20 
20 


*Students who do not have credit for pees ROTC must take Government 306 and 307 in place 


of Government 305. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 103 
Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
(For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Ghemistry 101 63 oe ee ee (3-3) 4 Chemistry 310 23 tes eke (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Engineering Drawing 105 .................... (0-6) 2 Engineering Drawing 106 .................. (0-6) 2 
Engineering Drawing Descriptive Geometry 
Be hisheel O03 te ao. 0 Os eee ee tL ee (3-0) 3 Englishvcl 04055 a ee ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
BLISCOGVS) Uo cect See ak ee (3-0) 3 Histony 106 5 ee ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics 102 *s4 0s. (3-0) 3 Mathematics7:120re Ss a ee (5-0) (5 
Algebra Analytic Geometry and Calculus 
Mathematics’103) &.20. 3 ore (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science .......................... (0-3) 1 
Piane Trigonometry Physical Education 102 ...................-....-- (9-2) R 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 — 
Physical Education 101 .............02....... (0-2) R 18 
19 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Agricultural Engineering 20D ek ee (2-3) 3 Agricultural Engineering 208 ............ (3-3) 4 
Materials in Farm Structures Farm Machinery 
PA STON ORT oUO oo es seers oe coe ee eae (2-2) 3 Business Administration 305 _............ (3-0) 3 
Fundamentals of Crop Production Business Law 
IB COnORICS 2.0 dite es (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 201 _............000000...... (3-3) 4 
Principles of Economics Plane Surveying 
d Dy a3! 605 9 Wie -{ Us ye een ae lo Ee ne ie o> cen ..(2-0) 2 Government 306  .....222...02...-22222ee2eeeeee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature American National Government 
Mathematics "2005 2-3 ie ee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ___.............-....... (0-3) 1 
Calculus (PY SICS piel Doe ee tee ets de wee Mee ee (3-3) 4 
Military or Air Science —........00000.0..... (0-3) 1 Sound, Light, Electricity 
PY SICSip 2 18 ees, ee cee eee SM oe (3-3) 4 Physical Education 202 _...................... (0-2) R 
Mechanics and Heat — 
Physical Education 201 ........----00000000.... (0-2) R 19 
19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
IASTONOMY SO]: x1 eel ie eee (3-2) 4 Agricultural Engineering 324 ............ (3-8) 4 
Introductory Soils Automotive Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 305 ................ (3-3) 4 Civil Engineering 305 ......000....2000020.....- (3-9) 3 
Electrical Circuits and Machines Mechanics of Materials 
1 Dy Real VA 1 ee Us tee ial es eae SO ae een (1-2) 2 Civil Engineering 311 ................000....... (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Hydraulics 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 336 .................2-......- (0-2) 1 
Engineering Mechanics Hydraulics Laboratory 
Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics Engineering Mechanics 
— Hlectivecotoser snoahe | 2 SUR Tee Age 3 
17 sss 
ills 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Engineering 418 ............ (2-3) 3 Agricultural Engineering 410 ........... (2-3) 843 
Agricultural Process Engineering Irrigation and Drainage 
Agricultural Engineering 425 ............ (1-0) 1 Engineering 
Seminar Agricultural Engineering 413 ............ (PEE yY 83 
Agricultural Engineering 428 _.......... C255) es Farm Structures Design 
Soil and Water Conservation Agricultural Engineering 426 _.......... (1-0) 1 
Engineering Seminar 
PA RIOT Ve 44 ON he eo bo Se (2-3) 3 Agricultural Engineering 430 ........... (2=3)) mes 
Soil Physics Farm Electrification Engineering 
Technical Elective® ..............00002........2220.08 3 Enghish 300 Aa, eid ee eae (3-0) 3 
Bele cts victors yee ase eile es eee 3 Writing for Professional Men 
— Technical Elective .............. flee DE ot ge 3 
16 a 
16 


*To be selected from Civil Engineering 345 or 463 or Mechanical Engineering 338. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
(For classes graduating in 1958-59, 1959-60, and 1960-61) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester 


Agricultural Engineering 205 ............ (2-3) 
Materials in Farm Structures 

Agronomy “105.0255.6. 4c ee (2-2) 
Fundamentals of Crop Production 

English: 203° 84 eee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Mathematics 209) 22] 33. 2 (3-0) 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science ...................-.-.. (0-3) 

Physics: 2038 . Se ee eee (4-3) 
General Physies 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) 


-_ 
Sy eC: Elenite. td ikea, tes ga eS 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Civil) Envineerine (2015... (3-3) 
Plane Surveying 

Government 3306) 2.2432). (3-0) 
American National Government 

Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 
Thermodynamics 

Psychology, 303) =.0. 2323 oe ee (3-0) 
Psychology for Technica] Students 

Elective=..” £2.25 Se ae be SEBS Ore 


SENIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Engineering 418 .......... (2-3) 
Agricultural Process Engineering 


Agricultural Engineering 425 ............ (1-0) 
Seminar 

Agricultural Engineering 428 ............ (2-3) 
Soil and Water Conservation 
Engineering 

ASronomy. 4450 pee ee (2-3) 


Soil Physics 

Business Administration 305 -............. (3-0) 
Business Law 

English 403 
Speaking for Professional Men 

Electives. alee OL eee ae 


Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Engineering 208 ............ (3-3) 4 
Farm Machinery 
Animal Husbandry 107 ............0.02........ (2-3) 3 
General Animal Husbandry 
Economics 205) .0..0....... 2.2222 (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Mathematics (210. 20..32.2.02-22 (3-0) 3 
Calcuius 
Military or Air Science ....................... (0-3) 1 
Physics 20441202240... 522 eee (4-3) 5 
General Physics 
Physical Education 202 ..........0...000....... (0-2) R 
19 
Agricultural Engineering 324 _......... (3-3) 4 
Automotive Machinery 
Agronomy. 301 «....5..2.....4..23 eee (3-2) 4 
Introductory Soils 
Civil Engineering 305 ................2........- (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 
Civil Engineering 311 ..............--.......... (3-0) 3 
Hydraulics 
Civil Engineering 336 .................0...--..- (0-2) 1 
Hydraulics Laboratory 
Blectives..0:6 2.2 ee eee 3° 
18 
Agricultural Engineering 410 .......... (3-3) 3 
Irrigation and Drainage 
Engineering 
Agricultural Engineering 413 -........ (2-3) 3 
Farm Structures Design 
Agricultural Engineering 426 _.......... (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Agricultural Engineering 430 -......... (2-3) 3 
Farm Electrification 
Engineering 
English 3010 222.2 42 eee eee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 
Electives: Gis ee 6 
19 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as for Agriculture, page 89) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


105 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Ghemistrys ealy ce ee (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 201 ............ (2-2) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 
Dairy. Science: 202 2. ae (222) ea Biology (206g wee ee ee eet (2-4) 3 
Dairying Introductory Microbiology 
nodishiae? OF 70 2 hee ae ae end wees, (2-0) 2 Economics (2050225 So eee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Principles of Economics 
Entomology 201 .2.....2.2tosc occ (2-2) 3 Eniclish ss 2.10 yee eee ee eee ee (2-0) 2 
General Entomology Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Journalism 20 %e-0 See Se se (2-3) 3 Horticulture 2201 (2-2) 3 
News Writing General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3). 1 Journalisne20 25 ee eee (2-3) 3 
Phy siess 235 tee ee a ee (2-2) 3 Beginning News Reporting 
Physics for Students Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
of Agriculture Physical Education 202 .................-...... (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 ...................... (0-2) R aa 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FAOPONOMTY 9 00 Le coco ee rae ee et ah (3-2) 4 Agricultural Economics 314 ~............ (3-0) 3 
Introductory Soils Marketing Agricultural Products 
Genetics= 301 et ee ee ee (3-2) 4 Animal Husbandry 303 ...................-.... (3-0) 3 
Genetics Anima] Nutrition 
POUrNALISHEN 20D i eee en, Ser eae (2-3) 3 Journalism! 3 Ules oe ees (2-2) 3 
Principles of Typomraphy Radio News Writing 
DOURNAISMIIE SOT eee eee (PRD) 83 Journalismiiss le ee ee (1-3) 2 
News Editing Photography 
SLO CEIG. ee ric ne re ot 4 Hlective cies oe ee ee Mees Et 7 
18 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Banc ishiv4 08 ce ee incon ed ease es (1-2) 2 Agricultural Economics 429 ................ (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Agricultural Policy - 
Government: 306) .2..224.2.....42.8a82.. (3-0) 3 IT ISTOTV Go2 Oe ee ek ee eee ee (3-0) 3 
American National Government History of Texas 
ETISTOr Yee oo ee eee ee ee (3-0) 3 Vournalismp4a 0) cs eee (1-3) 2 
Trends in American History Publications Editing and 
POULTIGIISTIN G30 Lays cet oe ene oer 222) ae Designing 
Feature Story Writing Rural Sociology 407 ...............002..2222..--- (3-0) 3 
POUTTALISMy SOShe ee ee (2-3) 3 Rural Social Problems 
Newspaper Advertising Elective meen tet pet ken Oo Sea lies "i 7 
Bleehiverre ek, Stee ON ee 8 4 = 
— 18 
18 
NOTE: Electives shall include at least 10 hours of advanced courses in agriculture. 
Curriculum in 
ANIMAL SCIENCE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Animal Husbandry 107 ........................ (2-3) 3 Biolosyy.10:lw ies et ae ee (OPEN. 8} 
General Animal Husbandry General Botany of Seed Plants 
STOLOS Va O Ts cece. 8. toc eee ce et (2-3) 3 Biology 1.08 ptt ode a oe ee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
Ghemistrv e101 2): a eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry, #1020 os te ee eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
1d cui WS) Ce HAR eg eee on ee oe (3-0) 3 English 10405 5 a ee ee eee ees (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Neathematics.)102 (25-28 eee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 103 .200000......2.s.ceccc--eeeeeeeee- (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science pM TE aN a nee (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ~.....0000.0000000...... (0-2) R Elective: 2. Se ee eek eee na 1 
— Physical Rigeadon LOD: Ree et eee (0-2) R 
17 — 
18 


106 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biolovy 2060 cee eee ees (2-4) 3 Chemistry 4 216) 3.0. 2) eee (2-6) 
Introductory “Microbiology Quantitative Analysis 
English? 203.0222 33 03 eee ee (2-0) 2 English 210. 2...04. 2 Sa (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Mathematics 104 .0......20.....ccceceee ce eeeedeeeee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 209) ce eee (3-0) 3 
Analytic Geometry Calculus 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Physics: (201 82.2859. ie ee (3-3) 4 Physics''202> .223).4).25.2 =e (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
lective... ac. 3 ee ee ee 5 Elective...2.0....2403 oe 4 
Physical Education 201 ~............2000...... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 _................... (0-2) R 
18 18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Brology “3355 41.2-.00.e se eee ee (2-3) 3 Animal Husbandry 303 ........................ (3-0) 3 
Gross and Microscopic Animal Nutrition 
Vertebrate Anatomy Biology 344 <22). 28 (2-3) 3 
Chemistry 73014 se ee eee (3-3) 4 Embryology 
Organic Chemistry Chemistry 302°°2:5.. 22.2.) == (8-3) 4 
Geneti¢s; 3017 =. 435. eee eae (3-2) 4 Organic Chemistry 
Geneties Economics. 2055 222. 2... eee (3-0) 3 
History 325.<)-3.29 Ae ee eee (3-0) 3 Principles of Economies 
Trends in American History Elective:.i3. 2.3220 2 eee 5 
llecty views, 2 Sak en ee ae 4 — 
— 18 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
‘Arronomy 5301)... ee ee ee ee (3-2) 4 English’ 403.....3 3 eee C132) 482 
Introductory Soils Speaking for Professional Men 
Biology): 433: aa. ee ee (3-3) 4 Government —306 °° =:.....i2244,.5 ee (3-0) 3 
General Physiology American National Government 
English, 301 22 ee ee (3-0) 3 History 326 0.2.2 eee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men History of Texas 
Genetics: 4065.4" 2 Ber eee oe ee (2-3) ° 3 Blective.:c 22 eis i dee 10 
Biometry—Experimental _ 
Technique 18 
Blective:;c 2a ee eee a 4 
18 
Curriculum in 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Biolooy VOi Sey ee eee a (2-3) 3 Biology (107) ...2.28.. a ee eee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry 101. 4 eee ee (3-3) 4 Chemistry: 3102>) 2... eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Engineering Drawing 105 .................. (0-6) 2 English’:104 (30.232 Oe ee (3-0) 3 
Engineering Drawing Composition and Rhetoric 
English’ (103% 220 228 ee eee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 116 :22.3i22.222 2S (4-0) 4 
Composition and Rhetoric Plane Trigonometry and 
Mathematics 102.220) 8 eee (3-0) 3 Analytic Geometry 
Algebra Mechanical Engineering 101 .............. (0-3) 1 
Military or Air Science ..............00...... (0-3) 1 Engineering Problems 
Physical Education 101 .................0...... (0-2) R Military or Air Science .........00.......... (0-3) 1 
— Elective: 220th nee ee eee 1 
16 Physical Education 102 ..........000...0....... (0-2) R 
17 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 107 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 227 .............. (3-3) 4 Chemiistryjo2 165 ee ee ee eee (2-6) 4 
Principles of Accounting Quantitative Analysis 
NOMLISTE YG 2 O08 ce tier ese ee (2-6) 4 Economics 205 .02........2........sccccessseseesceeeees (3-0) 3 
Qualitative Analysis Principles of Economics 
BEERS Ng Ob de x ore ees Hee Re Conte ce (2-0) 2 Eine lish 62.00 ese a ee eee ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
GOvVeENMent. 15 06m: Soe ere (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science .............:.......... (0-3) 1 
American National Government Physics 2 02 ae: oa ee Ce ant (3-3) 4 
Military or Air Science .............0.0........ (0-3) 1 ‘College Physics 
Phystese 00s tn eae ee ee (3-3) 4 Blectivet. 32 2a Ae eee ea, 4 
College Physics Physical Education 202) ............-........... (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 ..............00000..... (0-2) R — 
aa, 18 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 314 .............. (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 213 .......... (2-3) 3 
Marketing Agricultural Products Focd Plant Engineering 
BIOlORy nn OGr eee oe Senne eee (2-4) 3 Chemistry: 30 22 ss ae ee (3-3) 4 
Introductory Microbiology Organic Chemistry 
GChenistryes s0l iy. ee eee (3-3) 4 Dairy: Sciences 326 oii see ee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Food Preservation 
Blective 2.0. 4-2 eae 8 and Decomposition 
— Teeth vie ie tose ee aan sere ee 7 
1 = 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 4 Biochemistry and Nutrition 401 ........ (3-0) 3 
Statistical Method Human Nutrition 
ing listin 4030 eo. euler oa eee ah, (1-2) 2 Business Administration 305 -............ (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Business Law 
EEVS CORY) oe 0 reticent ee ae ecceed! (3-0) 3 Ghemistry 342 yee eee (3-3) 4 
Trends in American History Physical Chemistry 
Psycholocy.. 207 2 eee 3-0) 3 J ated FEY acest n De epee ee a i Emap het a OR Oe (3-0) 3 
General Psychology Writing for Professional Men 
SCbivieti series nh ee. ee if TIS tOny S26 eee et i ee ee (3-0) 3 
_— History of Texas 
19 Electives 22 Fak so ee een ic sees 0s. 3 
19 
NOTE: Students enrolled in advanced military or air science will elect 14 hours in one food 


field. 


Students not enrolled in advanced military or air science will elect 24 hours in 


two food fields but not less than 15 in one of them; they will elect 5 hours outside 


the School of Agriculture. 


Two-Year Curriculum in 
FORESTRY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Biology 101 
General Botany of Seed Plants 
Achemustry isl Ola. 22. esa ee eee (3-3) 
General Chemistry 
Engineering Drawing 105 

Engineering Drawing 
Tonite FS) cea URN Sik ea PE eane (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 


Mathematica: 101% books eee (3-0) 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science ....................-.. (0-3) 

Physical Education 101 .......000.....22...... (0-2) 


i) 


Sa lseoi acs es) tos a 


Biolooy 41 02 nh ree ate, Be (2-3) 
Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Biology. 210892 eae ae ee ee ee (2-3) 


Invertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry 102 
General Chemistry 
Bing lishe 104 225s eee eles eee ae (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 103 
Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 


Range and Forestry 102 .................... (1-0) 
Introduction to Range 
and Forestry 

Physical Education 102 .........000..0000...... (0-2) 


ar =O 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Civil Engineering 201 .........................- (3-3) 4 
Plane Surveying 
Economics: 205  cccc:2.2.cec-lecc-c.ckateedeeceeecaees (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 
Englishe210. ses eae se widlas SOEs (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Phy sicst 2.03) Cub ey tote ba reas (2-2) 3 
Physics for Students 
of Agriculture 
Range and Forestry 202 ~.................... (2-3) eno 
Range Plants 
Range and Forestry 203 ...................... (lea )ees 
Dendrology 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 


NOTE: 


Second Semester Credit 
Agronomy .30] (2...) 2 See 3-2) 4 
Introductory Soils 
Geography, 203° 232....2:2...2.2e (3-3) 4 
Physical Geography 
Government 306  ......2.....000....2...002e0 (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Range and Forestry 204 _.......-.000..00..... (1-3) 2 
Dendrology 
Range and Forestry 301 ............20........ (2-3) re 
Plant and Range Ecology 
Blective... 22S he eee 1 
Physical Education 202 _...................... (0-2) R 
18 


Students who complete this two-year curriculum may continue their work for a degree 


in forestry in any accredited Southern forestry school. Funds have been appropriated 


by the Texas Legislature to help defray certain out-of-state expenses for Texas stu- 
dents attending such schools for their junior and senior years. 


Curriculum in 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Architecture .101) ¢22 ee ee eee (0-6) 
Design I 

Architectures 115) 2. (1-3) 
Architectural Graphics 

BieloeyA10le 2 ee (2-3) 
General Botany of Seed Plants 

English: 103 ee oe eee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

History? 2105 0% Fo ee ae ae 3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics = LO1p 2. see eee (3-0) 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science _.................... (0-3) 

Physical Education 101 —..................... (0-2) 


2 


—_ 
ee a eet eet 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Architecture 201) 22) 2 eS (0-12) 
Design II 

Architectures 205 92-2. = ee (0-6) 
Freehand Drawing 

Civil Engineering 201 _.......000000000000..... (3-3) 
Plane Surveying 

English 203 i840 eae ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Floriculture, 206) 2.50 eee (2-2) 
Ornamental Plants 

Eloriculture +22122 oe (1-3) 
Fundamentals of Floriculture 

Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 

Physical Education 201 ....................... (0-2) 


4 


— 
Sl Siabiras os co. ents 


Architecture 102) 2...3.3.. eee (0-6) 
Design I 

Architecture 116.22... (1-3) 
Architectural Graphics 

Biology 102 V2 eee (2-3) 
Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 

English. 104. “see (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

History’ 106) <...3.2..8)....1.82322 (3-9) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics (103° * 22... ee (3-0) 
Plane Trigonometry 

Mechanical Engineering 101 ~............. (0-3) 
Engineering Problems 

Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 

Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) 

Architecture 202.2). 3 (0-12) 
Design II 

Architecture, 206 22.2.2 (0-6) 
Freehand Drawing 

Civil Engineering 292 —_.......................- (2-3) 
Advanced Surveying 

English 2102... 32) 5 2 eee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Floriculture .207 <0. (2-2) 
Ornamental Plants 

Government 306... 22.22222.222 (3-0) 


American National Government 
Military or Air Science .._..................... (0-3) 
Physical Education 202 __..................... (0-2) 


SUMMER WORK 


Landscape Architecture 300, Summer Practice, 10 weeks. 


& | 
ool a mm ow ow lUmhlUmlUNMCUN 


bn 
fei a0 Lala ecy emir nee Les Stee Lk 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Architecture 305° .28). 2. (0-6) 2 
Freehand Drawing 
Beonomies, (205) 22.22 ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Landscape Architecture 301 .............. (1-15) 6 
Intermediate Landscape Design 
Landscape Architecture 310 ................ (3-0) 3 
History of Landscape Architecture 
lective eee ae ale 2 Ee 3 


SENIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 
Business Law 

Landscape Architecture 401 -............. (1-15) 
Advanced Landscape Design 

Landscape Architecture 406 _.............. (2-3) 
Planting Design 

lective sr se) eo. ee he Se Be 


ara oo 


Curriculum in 
PLANT AND SOIL SCIENCE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


PX TONOM Yel 05a foe ere eee LA (2-2) 3 
Fundamentals of 
Crop Production 

Brolor yee (Ue ee ees eee: (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants 

@hemistryoo1 014 Pe a ee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 

ae lishiel 03 Perse s. eee ste es Be et (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics) 101) 2..2.5..220033.. 230s (3-0) 3 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 

Physical Education 101 _...................... (0-2) R 

17 
NOTE: Students must select all electives 


109 
Second Semester Credit 
Architecture. 306° -223).. (0-6) 2 
Freehand Drawing 
Englishs'3 01 a a oe ee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 
Landscape Architecture 311 .............. (1-15) 6 
Intermediate Landscape Design 
Landscape Architecture 312 __............. (2-3) 3 
Landscape Construction 
Elective..................... She ARR SA nN Soak 2 he ae 3 
17 
Architecture »330. 22.07): 3..0.4..0.ie (2-0) 2 
Art and Civilization 
Architecttire (556) 202 2) soe. (2-3) 3 
City Planning 
English 403" se cue eee ee ee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Landscape Architecture 308 .............. (2-9) 2 
Park and Recreational Development 
Landscape Architecture 402 ___....... (1-15) 6 
Advanced Landscape Design 
Electives. 282) pt ee oe A ae 3 
18 
Biology S10 (ition ie ie a eames ea (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry @:10 2. 2 See ee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
English 1 04a ee ees (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 103 ................. Eee ae (3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ..................... (0-3) 1 
Hilectivies 2402362 Sa Eee ek. 4 
Physical Education 192 _..................... (0-2) R 
18 


in which they expect to take their major work. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


ES HOLO SVE OG en ee eee ee ee (2-4) 
Introductory Microbiology 

Chem 'stry 205 ... .... ie ieee ery wit eR EI eo (2-6) 
Qualitative Analysis 

LS Ved FeV DAE a ae Oe ee eee Re, oe eves (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Mathematics sl O40 ii. 2 eee ee see (3-0) 
Analytic Geometry 

Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 

liysiess cOUY 6 ree. Pi Ft Sh (3-3) 
College Physies 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) 


oOo no > Ww 


Chemistry) 216) =e ee ee (2-6) 
Quantitative Analysis 

Economics: 205%ce St ise ee Fee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

English 210 p22 eee ee eee (2-0) 
Intreduction to Logical Discourse 

Government 306 _.........2.2..0220eeeecceeeceeeeee eee (3-0) 
American National Government 

Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 

IPhysices:202 04.) 263 ee ee ee (3-3) 
College Physics 

Blectivess( 2 3-2 #2 ek ee 

Physical Education 202 —...... (0-2) 


with the advice of the head of the department 


eo Ne BO 


a P< ep ere 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biologyp32 72h ae eee (2-3) 3 Agronomy ©3301. ..32....242)) (8-2) 4 
Fundamental Plant Morphology Introductory Soils 
Ghemistry! 3010 0:28. seer ee ee (3-3) 4 Chemistry - 302) 2.2.2... ae (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
Genetics 3015 3 2a) ee (3-2) 4 English: 403) 2....2453 23. ee (1-2) 2 
Genetics Speaking for Professional Men 
Plant Physiology and Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 313 (2223 ees ee (2-3) 3 Pathology 314 5.03.55... 2. eee (3-3) 4 
Introduction to Plant Physiology Principles of Plant Physiology 
Electives sec ee ees ee 4 Bléctiv esc. 5 tu chseccp ep tase a ee 4 
18 18 
* 
SENIOR YEAR 
Biology 453 54 .ek Se 2a er eee (2-3) 3 Genetics, 406 ......2...2 eee (2-3) 3 
Plant Anatomy Biometry—Experimental 
English: 301 (2.3 en s5t ee ea ee (3-0) 3 Technique 
Writing for Professional Men History (326 «2.2.4.2 eee eee (3-0) 3 
History’ 825° es es ee ee he Se (3-0) 3 History of Texas 
Trends in American History Electives 2. cc) 38 Nesgusteo te 12 
EBlectives::3:34-5 3553 oe ae hee 9 a 
— 18 
18 
Curriculum in 
RANGE MANAGEMENT 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Biolosy? LOLs Aree a ces See (2-3) 3 Animal Husbandry 107 .....................--- (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants General Animal Husbandry 
Chemistry 101200 ee tee eee (3-3) 4 Biology 102 2... eee (2=3)ace 
General Chemistry Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
English 1108". -il iis Cet ce eee (3-0) 3 Chemistry 102... 2 eee (3-3) 4 
Composition and Rhetoric General Chemistry 
Blistoryval0b: 2.2 eee ee (3-0) 3 English. 104. "2:25:54, 2. (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics; 101  -2.2..c.c.ccee cece eeeeeneceeeeee (3-0) 3 History 106 .n2..2.24..55 ee (3-0) 3 
Algebra History of the United States 
Military or Air Science ...............-........ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R Range and Forestry 102 ...................... (1-0) 1 
— Introduction to Range and Forestry 
17 Physical Education 102 ~..................... (0-2) R 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biology 71074 oe eee eee (2-3) 3 Agronomy °105.).. 42)... 0th eee (2-2) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology Fundamentals of Crop Production 
Chemistry.223:25..50 ee ee (223) no Chemistry? 231) 2224 eee 3-0) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis Elementary Organic Chemistry 
English 20 Sih ee eee ome ete (2-0) 2 Civil Engineering 208 _...........200000...... 1-3) 2 
Introduction to Literature Topographic Surveying 
Mathematics103.4>)-... eee (3-0) 3 Economics 205 .................. a eee (3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry Principles of Economics 
Military or Air Science ...........0.......... (0-3) 1 Geology) (809. h22.. Gr a ee ee (3-3) 4 
Range and Forestry 202 ................-....- (2-3) 3 Agricultural Geology 
Range Plants Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Wildlife Management 201 .................... (3-0) 3 Blectivertsihs soci: 232 ae eee es ee 2 
Wildlife Conservation and Physical Education 202 _.....-22000002.... (0-2) R 
Management — 
Physical Education 201. ...........000........ (0-2) 18 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
FALE AMOMI VIGO Lit ec ek eee ee (3-2) 4 Einglishte4 03sec ee ee eo a a (1-2) 
Introductory Soils Speaking for Professional Men 
Animal Husbandry 303 ........00000220........ (3-0) 3 Genetics: 3012 0:2. ene ie 0 Bs (3-2) 4 
Animal Nutrition Genetics 
Pornwlishaee lOc. act e oo es ee ee oe (2-0) 2 Government 306 .20.0...2.2.....cccccceeeeeeeeee eee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Logical Discourse American National Government 
Plant Physiology and Range and Forestry 301 ...................... (2-3) 3 
PEAthnOlOR Veo Loe tee eee ee ee (2-3) 3 Plant and Range Ecology 
Introduction to Plant Physiology Range and Forestry 308 ..........000000.0.... (2-3) 3 
Range and Forestry 303 ...................... (2-3) 73 Farm Forestry 
Agrostology Blectivienne: § Oe ee tere se neous Rte, oss 3 
UTO CEL ViGlenc eo oes ee ee ee ee Pe eet 3 — 
— 18 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Animal Husbandry 416 .......00000000000...... (2-2) 3 Agricultural Economics 422 ................ (3-0) 3 
Livestock Management Land Economics 
Range and Forestry 304 ...................... (2-3) 3 Agcronomy:n3l Ones ee ee eee (1-3) 
Range Management Soil Morphology 
Range and Forestry 309 ....................-- (2-3) 3 English’ 302): te le ain ee (3-0) 
Silviecs and Silviculture Writing for Professional Men 
Wildlife Management 403 .................. (2-3) 3 Or 
Animal Ecology Journalismis), 4155002: 2 ee @=2) aes 
Bilective:s 202 Ca cs ner, 6 Agricultural Journalism 
—_ Range and Forestry 409 _.........00..000.... (2-3) 3 
18 Advanced Range Management 
lective ences eee ees eae ee ee 7 
18 
Curriculum in 
WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
AS PTOMOMY LOB ii coces eee tigen ane (2-2) 3 Biolorye LO2n ee eee ee eo ee (2-3) 3 
Fundamentals of Crop Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Production Chemistryg 1020075 ce Sei ee Se Se 3-3) 4 
BiolagywtOl See Se ee ee aa (2-3) 3 General Chemistry 
General Botany of Seed Plants Bing lish Gl 046) ea eer iy ee nee a (3-0) 3 
TS MISCY oo O Lise ee Meets 3-3) 4 Composition and Rhetoric 
General Chemistry Historyil0G0 ete eo aes. (3-0) 3 
Bimelishe ctO0 Sapa eee ee (3-0) 3 History of the United States 
Composition and Rhetoric Mathematics LOL .2.c.2.....eeccloccecceeeceeeeeeeee 3-0) 3 
PRIS CORY OL 0 Siete ceo eee As oe alte (3-0) 3 Algebra 
History of the United States Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 LO Cty Coes ree hfe OI eat aE ae Se Nee 1 
Physical Education 101 ...................... (0-2) R Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
11F/ 18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MBI LOS Var LO Ties ee eee eee ee (2-3) 3 Biclosy2 108 pk eee ee ee! (2233 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
inwlishe 203) cco. 2-2 ee a (2-0) 2 Chemistrysc23 1 ye, Soy es oe ee SY (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Government. 306  -....--sc--ccs.c---ce--ece-ss00e-s- (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 208 .....00000.00..0.0...... (1-3) 2 
American National Government Topographic Surveying 
Mathematics 103 _.270.0.0..2..0.022--222-ceececeeeee (3-0) 3 Binglishe 2106 ee tee es Ose. (2-0) 2 
Plane Trigonometry Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Geology a 205 rieieres eee ie See gee 3-3) 4 
Ud riga to} PAG g beget eee ye fe eae erie RET 8 (Za2) era Elementary Geology 
Physics for Students Military or Air Science ..........00.......... (0-3) 1 
of Agriculture Blectivenncees 628 ee ia. 3 
Wildlife Management 201 ................. (3-0) 3 Physical Education 202 -.....0..2-2200000..... (0-2) R 
Wildlife Conservation and — 
Management 18 
Physical Education 201 ..............00...... (0-2) 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Economics (205) 2.20804. 255. See (3-0) 3 Agronomy 8019 ..0.3...)2)232 ee (3-2) 4 
Principles of Economics Introductory Soils 
Entémology. :313 422.5208 Ae (2-3) 3 Range and Forestry 301 -................... (2-3) 3 
Biology of Insects Plant and Range Ecology 
Geneti¢s 2301? 2 eee cee (3-2) 4 Rural Sociology 407 ~............00.00000202---. (3-0) 3 
Genetics Rural Social Problems 
Range and Forestry 307 ...................... (253)a 3 Wildlife Management 315 _.................. (2-2) 3 
Elementary Forestry Herpetology 
Wildlife Management 402 -................... (2-2) 3 Electives... 22 tes eee 6 
General Ornithology — 
Elective: As ore eee i 4 19 
19 
SENIOR YEAR 
Enclish>-4080;.520 See ee, ae (1-2) 2 Agricultural Economics 422 ............. (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Land Economics 
Genetics .4060-..- > ee (2-3) 3 English ‘$01 -24..243..232) (3-0) 3 
Biometry—Experimental Technique Writing for Professional Men 
Wildlife Management 311 ~.................. (2-3) 3 Journalism (415 2222). (2-2) ies 
Ichthyology (Fresh Water) Agricultural Journalism 
Wildlife Management 401  ~................ (2-2) 3 Wildlife Management 408 .................... (2-3) 3 
General Mammalogy Techniques of Wildlife 
Wildlife Management 403 __................. (2-3) 3 Management 
Animal Ecology Electives: nee. eee eee ies 6 
Electives :22 0S: eee 2 eh ee eee 3 — 
—_— 18 
17 
FISHERIES OPTION 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 111) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biology. 1 Os irene tote oe eee (2-3) 3 Biology . 108: ..2.0.200... (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry #223 Orroroo tee (2-3) 3 Chemistry | 231) U22.20.. 4.2.3 (3-0) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Englishie203 9 i eee ee ee (2-0) 2 Economies (305 © :..2222.) scene 3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Principles of Economics 
Mathemnatics.103. >... ee (3-0) 3 English. 210.35. eee (2-0) 2 
Plane Trigonometry Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science _..................... (0-3) 1 Geology’ :205. 3 3.2 SS eee 3-3) 4 
Rural Sociology 205 .........00.2....-..-......----- (3-0) 3 Elementary Geology 
Principles of Sociology Military or Air Science __................... (0-3) 1 
Wildlife Management 201 _.................. (3-0) 3 Blective.i2 3.) te ee eee 3 
Wildlife Conservation and Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
Management — 
Elective.:2.93.225) 3) er a eee 1 19 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R 
19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Biology 217' eae Ate ee ee ele (2-4) 3 Agronomy?) 301.4. .> ene eae ees (3-2) 4 
Comparative Anatomy of Introductory Soils 
Vertebrates Biology. 344) .2.23-04..50 See ee) Rs 
Entomology. 313) 22... (2-3) 3 Embryology 
Biology of Insects Binglish;- 4032 22.2.6 6 eee ee (1-2) 2 
Genetics 301524 352 ee (3-2) 4 Speaking for Professional Men 
Genetics Government 306 ..........22...2..22ccceeeeeeeseeeeee (3-0) 3 
Wildlife Management 311 ___............... (2-3) 3 American Nationa] Government 
Ichthyology (Fresh Water) Wildlife Management 312 _................ (2-3) 3 
Electives 2) tts eo Wa a Se ea 5 Ichthyology (Marine) 
— Electives 2 eae eee tape eauee 3 
18 — 
18 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 

IO OG uA Dee ee eh ee (3-3) 4 
Advanced Invertebrate Zoology 

MlIshi a0 bere, oe es ee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 

PeNVStCsie ol 3 wee tes (2-2) 3 


Physics for Students 
of Agriculture 


Wildlife Management 417 __.................. (2-2) 3 

Biology of Fishes 
lective oo eo! eee eee re 5 
18 


Second Semester Credit 
Genhetiesi406 02 ee ee eee (2-3) 3 
Biometry—Experimental 
Technique 
Akehiow a whe yee SUS) “oe Ee eee (2-2) 3 
Agricultura] Journalism 
Wildlife Management 410 -................ (3-0) 3 
Conservation and Management 
of Fishes 
lectives foe nie eee teh eee 9 
18 


NOTES: 1. Majors in the Wildlife Management Option must participate in the summer field 
course, Wildlife Management 300, or submit evidence of satisfactory summer em- 
ployment as biologists’ aid with a state game and fish commission, the U. S. Fish 


and Wildlife Service, or other agency. 


2. Majors in the Fisheries Option must participate in the summer field course, Wild- 
life Management 400, or submit evidence of satisfactory summer employment as 
biologists’ aid with a state game and fish commission, the U, S. Fish and Wildlife 


Service, or other agency. 


RT, 


THE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


CURRICULA 
LIBERAL ARTS 
Economics 
English (Language and Literature) Mathematics 
History and Government Modern Languages 
Journalism Studies Preparatory to Law 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Accounting Insurance 
Building Products Marketing Marketing 
Finance Personnel Administration 


General Business 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Education Physical Education 
SCIENCE 

Botany Physics 

Chemistry Studies Preparatory to 

Entomology Medicine and Dentistry 

Meteorology Zoology 

Microbiology 


COMBINED DEGREE PLAN 


Students may also pursue a five-year program combining full profes- 
sional training with a broad general education to qualify for two degrees— 
the Bachelor of Science degree in engineering, in the sciences, or in teacher 
training, or the Bachelor of Business Administration degree and the Bach- 
elor of Arts degree in one of the liberal arts curricula. The student contem- 
plating such a program is advised to consult the heads of both departments 
concerned in formuiating a combined degree plan. (See page 48, “Two De- 
grees.”’) 


REQUIREMENT OF PROFICIENCY IN WRITTEN ENGLISH 


In order to qualify for candidacy for a degree in the School of Arts and 
Sciences, all students majoring in departments of this school (Division of Bus- 
iness Administration; Departments of Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Educa- 
tion and Psychology, English, Health and Physical Education, History and 
Government, Journalism, Mathematics, Modern Languages, Oceanography and 
Meteorology, and Physics) must first demonstrate their ability to express them- 
selves in acceptable English by passing a written examination in English com- 
position. Each student who fails to make a passing grade on a qualifying 
examination will be required to report to the Department of English for as- 
signment for’ remedial work, which the student must complete satisfactorily 
without degree credit. Only if the Department of English has certified satis- 
factory completion of such remedial work and the student has passed his ex- 
amination will the student be granted regular status as a candidate for a de- 
gree. 


ELECTIVES 


In all curricula, elective hours are shown distributed’ over several semes- 
ters (one, two, or more a semester). The student is not expected to schedule 
his elective courses only in the units listed. He is free to schedule electives 
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in whatever units he chooses up to and beyond the total number of elective 
hours in his curriculum. He may also exceed the hour requirement in any 
semester provided only that his record entitles him to carry the desired num- 
ber of hours. 


It is recommended that most of the elective courses be in fields other 
than the major, and that the student take at least one course outside his ma- 
jor field during each semester of his junior and senior years. For example, 
where possible a student in one of the curricula of business administration 
should choose electives outside the Division of Business Administration; the 
major in science should elect courses in the humanities and social sciences; 
and students in economics or history should elect courses in the natural 
sciences, in the humanities, and in business administration. 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


A number of departments offer courses relating to Latin America, so 
that it is possible for many students (including some who are registered in 
the other schools of the College) to combine some concentration in Latin 
American studies with their regular departmental major. The program of 
offerings on Latin America is designed to meet the needs of four classes of 
students: (1) those who expect to enter into business in Latin America or 
into trade with Latin America; (2) those who contemplate a career in the 
foreign service of the United States Government or in any of the several 
government agencies in Washington which employ specialists on Latin Amer- 
ica, with assignments both in the United States and in the foreign field; (3) 
those who expect to enter into teaching or research with emphasis upon Latin 
America; and (4) those who wish to broaden their education and acquire a 
better understanding of the people and the problems of Latin America. Any 
student who elects to coordinate some study of Latin America with a regular 
major in one of the College departments should consult the head of his ma- 
jor department for guidance in working out his program of study. 


Those courses which bear directly on Latin America include the follow- 


Ing > 
Economies,’ 440) ©2.tcccc.c-dczs-cusecseteczsencescoonce (3-0) 3 Modern Language 305 .......................... (3-0) 3 
Latin-American Trade Modern Spanish-American Drama 
Geography, ) 201.) ee Ee ee (3-0) 3 Modern Language 306. ........................ (3-0) 3 
Principles of Geography Modern Spanish-American Drama 
Geography +303 220 eee (3-0) 3 Modern Language 325 _....................... (1-2) 2 
Geography of South America Public Speaking in Spanish 
History S13 ee oe ae cette ec (3-0) 3 Modern Language 326 _................... (1-2) 2 
The Latin-American Public Speaking in Spanish 
Nations to 1820 Modern Language 335. —.000000.0000.00-.-.- (3-0) 3 
History. 4314 ere oe ees eee ee eee (3-0) 3 Spanish-American Novel 
The Latin-American Republics, Modern Language 336 .......................--- (3-0) 3 
1820 to the Present Spanish-American Novel 
History (42270 fener eo ees (3-0) 3 


International Rivalry in the 
Gulf-Caribbean Area, 1840 
to the Present 


LIBERAL ARTS 


The curricula in liberal arts leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts of- 
fer carefully planned programs of study in selected areas of the humanities 
and social sciences. They are intended for students whose interests, abilities, 
and aims are better served by a broad general education than by more special- 
ized technological and scientific studies. 


After completing one of these curricula, many students enter directly 
upon their lifework. Others make their liberal arts course the foundation for 
additional education in a professional or graduate school. Special provision is 
made for those who wish to begin the study of law before they have com- 
pleted the program for the Bachelor’s degree. 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES aKa ay. 


In all of the programs the first two years are given over to introductory 
work in fundamental subjects. The purpose is to enable the student to attain 
experience and breadth of view so that he may take a more intelligent part in 
his own further education. During the last two years the student pursues a 
major and a minor field of study and appropriate electives, with guidance from 
the head of his major department and from the Dean of the School of Arts 
and Sciences. 


MAJOR AND MINOR STUDIES 


By April 15 of his sophomore year the student selects a major and a 
minor field of study, according to the following directions: 


1. One of the following subjects must be chosen as the field of major 
study: economics, English, history, journalism, mathematics, or modern 
languages. 


2. For his minor study the student may select one of the above subjects 
other than that of his major study, or one of the following: biology, busi- 
ness administration, chemistry, education, entomology, geography, geology 
and geophysics, government, health and physical education, meteorology, phy- 
sics, psychology, or rural sociology. 


3. The remainder of the elective work may be taken in any of the areas 
of study indicated above, or in other departments of the College, subject to 
the approval of the Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences. 


4. To satisfy the requirements for graduation a student must complete 
not less than thirty semester hours in his major study, of which at least 
twelve hours are in advanced courses (above the sophomore level), and not 
less than eighteen semester hours in his minor study, of which at least six 
hours are in advanced courses. Upon recommendation of the head of the stu- 
dent’s major department, the Dean may authorize the substitution of courses 
in closely related departments for a limited number of hours in the major or 
minor study. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


The student will satisfy the foreign language requirement by completing 
four semesters of study in one language. If he can demonstrate by examina- 
tion an adequate ability to read and speak a foreign language and a knowl- 
edge of its literature, he will be granted exemption from the language re- 
quirement. In no case does the exemption substitute for credit hours towards 
graduation. 


With the approval of the Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences, a stu- 
dent who presents two units of a foreign language for admission may be al- 
lowed to take the beginning course in that language for credit. 


THE SOPHOMORE SCIENCE REQUIREMENT 


A student whose curriculum includes a sophomore science requirement 
may satisfy this requirement in one of three ways: 


1. Normally, he will schedule any two (one each semester) of the follow- 
ing survey courses: Chemistry 106, Geography 203, Geology 205, Physics 211. 


2. Alternatively, he may substitute for the two survey courses any two- 
semester course in chemistry, geology, or physics. 


38. By special permission of the Dean, he may be allowed to substitute 
the first semester of the usual two-semester introductory course in chemistry, 
geology, or physics for the survey course in that science. This last provision 
is intended to prevent unnecessary duplication in the program of students 
changing from one curriculum to another or transferring from another insti- 
tution with science credit equivalent to an introductory rather than a survey 
course. 
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Curricula in 
LIBERAL ARTS 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
For Majors in Economics, English, History, and Modern Languages 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Bidlogy’.. 10133. eee eee (2-3) 3 Biology 107} ............ wouter (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
Enelishi103) 4.25.0. keeee eee eee (3-0) 3 English: 104 isi cieeecccenclace et eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History VL05 22. eee ee ee (3-0) 3 History 106) .023.00....23)232 (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics 101 or 102 ..........2..........-.- (3-0) 3 Mathematics 103  ........0.0.....c.cccccssccesses00- (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science .....................-- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 
Modern Language? __...........---.ccscccceceoees- (3-0) 3 Modern’ Language’. .........4:, 555 (3-0) 3 
Physical Education 101 .....................--. (0-2) R Blective.csc.oi owiehe ee 2 
ome Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
16 — 
18 


NOTES: 1. Transfers who have credit for any 6 hours of college biology may substitute such 
credit for Biology 101, 107. 


2. See “‘The Foreign Language Requirement’, page 117. 


For a Major in 
ECONOMICS 


Most students who major in economics ‘enter upon a business career fol- 
lowing their graduation. These students obtain a broad foundation for such 
a career by combining a judicious selection of courses in business administra- 
tion with those prescribed in their major program. Other students find it 
desirable to obtain an undergraduate degree with a major in economics be- 
fore entering law school. Still others pursue the four-year course in prepara- 
tion for graduate school study leading to careers in teaching, research, or 
government service. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See above) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR’ 


Business Administration 209 .............. (2-3) 3 Business Administration 210 .............. (2-3) 3 
Principles of Accounting Principles of Accounting 

Economics ‘203 92.0... nn uae (3-0) 3 Economics’ )'204 (22.2.2) Se (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 

English (212 sn ae ee ee (3-0) 3 English (231 vor?’ 232% j2cccccccccseeteenstes tate (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 

Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .....................-. (0-3) 1 

Modern Language? ..............-0...ccecssesee---- (3-0) 3 Modern Language! ._...............0.-..00eeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 

Science’ ....... ASEAN ea ae Ot (3-3) 4 Sciences 32.54 2 es ee ee eee (3-3) 4 

Eléctive:t.00 Cae ee ae 1 Hlective3. 2.28 .235.. ce ee eee 1 

Physical Education 201 ...................---. (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 

18 18 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 

Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 4 Economic History® ....................---:0e--200-- (3-0) 3 

Statistical Method FSCON OMICS Fo Vin ceese crecctrccaiece eee ccccncnsczceac’s (3-0) 3 
I GOMOMICH 8S Sete ese nae eh cteiczcsactassancestesee (3-0) 3 Money and Banking 

Economic Analysis Economics (elective)  ....................--..---- (3-0) 3 
Pevehology 207 0) Soe. eae (3-0) Government 306 ..........cc.cccccceeeceeeeeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 

General Psychology American National Government 

Or Blectivets op eee ee eee 7 
Psycholoryns0e (2s. fe ee -cceee (3-0) 3 — 

Psychology for Technical Students 17 
Blectivesc t. 2034 oe One 

17 


SENIOR YEAR 


Economics (elective) .....2........c.ece eee (3-0) 3 Economics (412 2 2 oor con cocccliccccsccvceres-coees (3-0) 3 

Economics (elective)  ...........2......22-------- (3-0) 3 Public Finance 
Fniglightad03. pepe eee ee eee (1-2) 2 Economics (elective) .............-..-.--------- (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Economics (elective)  .|..............-....-------- (3-0) 3 
MCCGi Veet rcs CU eee 4 Tne ARE 9 Elective rei ren Ne ee es if 
17 16 


NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement’’, page 117. 
2. See ‘‘The Sophomore Science Requirement’’, page 117. 


3. The Department of Economics has prepared a pamphlet containing suggested elec- 
tives and minor fields of study for those who are interested in a specific objective. 
The student planning his advanced course of study should refer to this pamphlet 
and consult with the Head of the Department sometime during the second semester 
of his sophomore year to make out his degree plan. There is also available a sug- 
gested program of work for those who wish to combine a major in economics with 
Latin American studies. 


4. Business Administration 304 or 418 can substitute for three semester hours of eco- 
nomics electives. 

5. Junior and senior electives are to be selected after consultation with the student’s 
major advisor. 


6. Credit for Economics, 319 (Economic Development of the United States), or 
Economics 320 (Economic Development of Europe) will satisfy this requirement. 


For a Major in 
ENGLISH 


The curriculum for a major in English is designed for breadth in ed- 
ucation. In the Department of English, the English major studies writing 
skills, the language, and literature. Outside of the Department of English, 
he is required to study both physical and biological sciences, social sciences, 
foreign language, history, and philosophy. A large part of the program, 
however, especially in the junior and senior years, is left to the choice of the 
student. Through electives the student may extend his knowledge in the 
humanities, sciences, social sciences, or even technological skills. The cur- 
riculum for the English major, then, is suitable not only for the student who 
expects to continue his studies of the humanities in graduate school but also 
for the student who expects to go into business or to become a student of 
law or medicine or religion. 


The student desiring both a full professional training and a broad general 
education may in five years complete the requirements for two degrees— 
Bachelor of Arts in English and Bachelor of Science in any one of the pro- 
fessional fields. For specific degree plans, which are made out for each 
individual entering this program, the student should consult the Dean of the 
School of Arts and Sciences and the dean of any other school in which he 
seeks a professional degree. (For degrees in English and in Engineering, 
see page 154; in English and in other fields in Arts and Sciences, page 115.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 118) 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
BicOmomics 208) ose -posdeccscssssecsneseccreetenee (3-0) 3 Economics .204:25..0.2. ete (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
English 23100 seas cee eee (3-0) 3 English 212 24....i....t eee (3-0) 3 
Survey of English Literature Shakespeare 
History . 213 ©. 2S Se eee (3-0) 3 History: $214) 2.225... .cae0sesteag eee (3-0) 3 
History of England History of England 
Military or Air Science ......................-- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ......................-- (0-3) 1 
Modern Language? ............:.....c-sc0c--00e---- (3-0) 3 Modern Language? ................:sc--ccscece--- (3-0) 3 
Sclemee soe aa ee re encneeteeee cones (3-3) 4 Science? 2... 3 eee (3-3) 4 
Physical Education 201 ...................... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 _...................-. (0-2) R 
17 17 


NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement’’, page 117. 


2. See ‘“‘The Sophomore Science Requirement’’, page 117. 


JUNIOR YEAR 


English $099 220242 2 eee (3-0) English (elective). .....00.22.... (3-0) 3 
The English Language English. $2232... 2222.) ee (3-0) 3 
Or Nineteenth Century Literature 

Fin glishy 3310 9 octet eee (3-0) 3 Elective. 22/24>>....... 42. 12 
Phonetics and Pronunciation — 

Enielish).321 S52. 3 ice ee Peete eee (3-0) 3 18 
Nineteenth Century Literature 

Government) 306 ©32.22-22.-2 2 ace (3-0) 3 
American National Government 

Blectiveic.3oia hci eee eee 8 

17 


SENIOR YEAR 


English«407. %.'.:.0ccss tat eee (1-2) 2 English (elective) %.:.2...2..-..228e ee (3-0) 3 

Speaking and Oral Interpretation Blective:.03 6... see 14 

English (elective) -................2.....--.-------- (3-0) 3 — 

Blectivet.te8e nik Re eee eee 12 17 
17 


For a Major in 
HISTORY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 118) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FEiconomics. .-203 6.2. eecck cosas eseecacsactusedcteke (3-0) 3 Economics 204... 223.2. (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
Biiglish: (212; piss ee eee (3-0) 3 English 231 oF232'.. eee (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
History. 207 (ee ee ee eee (3-0) 3 History! 218: |... 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Development of Europe Development of Europe 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Modern Language? ...............-.---------000--- (3-0) 3 Modern Language’ ...... 2 ee a a (3-0) 3 
Science*: 024. ae ee ee (3-3) 4 Science? oe... a ee ee (3-3) 4 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ..............2......... (0-2) R 
17 17 
NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement’, page 117. 
2. See “The Sophomore Science Requirement’’, page 117. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Government 306 _...............eseceeseseeeeseeeees (3-0) 3 Government (307 22... eee (3-0) 
; American National Government State and Local Government 
History (elective): 2..2---c-Ats-cesrssusvonsnes 6 History (elective) ........000.c..ccccccccccceeeeceeee 6 
Electives ces See ee ee ee 8 Electives. 2 Sion er a eee 9 
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SENIOR YEAR 

: First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 

| OPTS eI Wie UR pe eh eae ha ee a ha (1-2) 2 History (elective) ................00000222.2eeeeeeee ee 
Speaking for Professional Men Elective: 23320 eee ae 14 
History “(élective) 222. 222 nes 6 —_— 
Blectives) oe ee ee 9 17 

17 


For a Major in 
JOURNALISM 


Programs for students majoring in journalism are designed to prepare 
them for futures in the communications field. By the beginning of the junior 
year, each student determines, with the advice of members of the Department, 
what special phase of journalism he wishes to emphasize in his own program— 
community newspapers, urban newspapers, news-editorial work, advertising, 
business management, industrial writing and editing, radio journalism. A 
major in agricultural journalism is available for students interested primarily 
in the field of technical journalism, serving agriculture. 


Upon completing the curriculum, most students enter either the news or 
advertising departments of newspapers or magazines. Other students find 
opportunities in the radio field and in public relations. 


Students may also pursue a five-year program combining full professional 
training with a broad general education to qualify for two degrees—the 
Bachelor of Science degree in a technical field such as Industrial Technology 
or the Bachelor of Business Administration in Personnel Administration con- 
currently with the Bachelor of Arts degree in Journalism. See page 115. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Binlocyeel 5 pte oe ee es es (3-3) 4 Einelishy: 1045. eee oe eee eee (3-0) 3 
Survey of Biology Composition and Rhetoric 
ise Listvmnl Qo iereees ee eee re eee Sex (3-0) 3 History, L0G pe ee ee eee ee. (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric History of the United States 
PT tStOryae) ODgs oe ee ee eS (3-0) 3 Mathematics 110 ..0...0.002002..020eeeeee eee 3-0) 3 
History of the United States Survey Course in Mathematics 
Mathematics 101  ................2....ccccceseenee0- 3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ....................---- (0-3) 1 
Algebra Modern Sanguage! _oo...... ie ceeeeeeeee ee (3-0) 3 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Spanish Recommended 
Modern Language?! ___.......... eee eeeee (3-0) 3 SclenGe2 gies re ak eae oe. (3-3) 4 
Spanish Recommended Electiveseen oe ee ee OS 1 
Physical Education 101 ...................... (0-2) R Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
LOVIN OTR pe eels Be ee (3-0) 3 Economics’ 204. -2 2203. feo ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
POP 1 PA Ae ee Re ep (3-0) 3 Min glish 2327 ees et Saree ee ae (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
Vonrnalismiy 01 yess. oe eers eee (2-3) 3 Vournalismrc0 2) ose ee eee (223) se 
News Writing Beginning News Reporting 
Vournalismn s2 00s ee (2-3) ne Journalism +3 lores eee eee (1-3) 2 
Principles of Typography Photography 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Modern Language? __.................-----ces0e-e+- (3-0) 3 Modern Language! ___....... (3-0) aes 
Spanish Recommended Spanish Recommended 
Elective 0 eect a eC 1 Rural Sociology 205 .....0020.....02...22.... (3-0) 3 
Physical Education 201 ...................... (0-2) R Principles of Sociology 
— Physical Education 202 ...........000000.0..... (0-2) R 
17 — 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Government 306 .0........:0.---.-2ee0eeeeeeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 Business Administration 205................ (3-0) 
American National Government a eA 
li AN Bee ie, J a eleemenennaes - © 
peat onteee rete Writing Business Administration 305. ............ (3-0) 3 
Journalism (S07: s kaciicccscte seus eresceer ese (2-3) 3 Business Law 
News Editing English (elective)? 2...2222.020.-22cscccceteeeees 3 
Electives. (ao ee eee eee 8 Journalism’ 306 @.......202.282. (2=250.53 
— Newspaper Production and 
17 Management 
Journalism’ 308 22..... 422 ee (2-3) 3 
Newspaper Advertising 
Electives. coi ci eee 4 
16 
SENIOR YEAR 
English (elective) ?...........22.--2....--cccees--e00 English 403 ..62.02.4..20.5.55522220 (1-2) 2 
Government .307)).2) ee (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
State and Local Government Journalism °410(-2.......3 225.5 (1-3) 2 
Journalism’) 409%22.2) 0 2 eee eee (3-0) 3 Publications Editing and Designing 
History and Principles of Journalism 412°" 7..\... 2s. ose (3-0) 3 
Journalism Editorial Writing 
Elective 220 2 ee oe ee 9 Journalism (elective) -..........---.....-.------ 5) 
— Bléctive:22 iS... Se eee 7 
17 — 
17 
NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement’, page 117. 


The student may select any one of the following: 
Geology 205, Physies 211. 


Chemistry 106, Geography 203, 


3. The student may select any one of the following: English 325, 328, 340, 350, 371, 
SHG). 
4. The Journalism Department has assembled information on the various areas of 


emphasis which will prove a valuable guide to a student planning his advanced 
course of study and choosing his electives at the beginning of the junior year. 


The Journalism Department, in cooperation with the Texas Daily Newspaper Asso- 
ciation, offers a 10-week professional internship program for selected students 
who have demonstrated superior ability. These internships are available only dur- 
ing the summer following the junior year. 


. For further information on agricultural journalism, see pages 85 and 105. 


For a Major in 
MATHEMATICS 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Chemistry 3.10 Tete ce tee ecteren eee eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry 102-2 See (3-3) 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 

Enghish® (L038 c0 e230 re eee ese ee (3-0) English; 104° 2...2 eo ee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 

History: 105g cee coke ie eee (3-0) Mathematics 120 220.0.:..cc2.--.ccceeseeeeceueee sees (5-0) 


History of the United States 
Mathematics 102 
Algebra 
Mathematics 103 

Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science 
Physical Education 101 


Eley ts sta veo 60 


Analytic Geometry and Calculus 


SEAR Rieke eer is Oe (3-0) Military or Air Science ........................(0-3) 
Physies.218 \.22)23tenl eee (3-3) 
Ape Ea neni iets Deg aay Mp (3-0) Mechanics and Heat 
Physical Education 102 __..........2..00...... (0-2) 
LO hited eet: (0-3) 
ASG TET dec A) (0-2) 


eg ear aes ee ee 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
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First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Binlogye bhGet aces 8 et ace (3-3) 4 Enelishs23 14 or 2232 nee rey ee (3-0) 3 
Survey of Biology Survey of English Literature 
LET Eg BEY PA ee Bei SE a ph re oka (3-0) 3 BRistoryy = 1 0G gece eases eeeete een ee aban (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare History of the United States 
Wathematics <21 0... cco eccikcceccncncccns (3-0) 3 Mathematics: 307. o2.2....cccscccccoceellocssoccceoees 3 
Calculus Caleulus 
Military or Air Science .....................---- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science 1 
Modern Language  .........................---+-++ (3-0) 3 Modern Language  ..................:0-0--.-0000-- 3 
French, German, or Spanish French, German, or Spanish 
Physicsweel 9. eS ae. eee (3-3) 4 IPNysics 22 One et Leek eee Ce he (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical Education 201 .......................- (0-2) R Physical Education 202 .....................-.. (0-2) R 
18 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
MCOMOMICS 2,05 ss eee ccc cect ete ee (3-0) 3 Economics): 204. ee ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
Government 306 2000.....0...........eceeeeeeeeenee (3-0) 3 Mathematics (elective)  .............2.....-...- 6 
American National Government Modern Language ................---200---2----+- (3-0) 3 
Mathematics: S08 = 2s s2ieeectevcsceetevccecectaces 3-0) 3 French, German, or Spanish 
Differential Equations Electiverec see ee ee eee 5 
Modern Language ............-....-...02---000e-00 (3-0) 3 — 
French, German, or Spanish 17 
LO CERYy Cr ree ie ret deere meee cenererccas 5 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Brislish e403 ic. tera... tee Bene (1-2) 2 Mathematics (elective)  ..................-.---- 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Blective 2 oe ee gee Oe 2S 14 
Mathematics (elective)  ......................:.0006 3 — 
Bleetevier ees corn eee eee Rs 12 17 
17 
For classes graduating in 1958-59, 1959-60, and 1960-61 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ne lishinng Loe rae eee 4 ae ee A Ean ee (3-0) 3 uclisheesieores soe eee (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
Wiathematics, 209i. sete cane Meath eee (3-0) 3 Mathematics). 210:)2 oe ete (3-0) 3 
Caleulus Calculus 
Military or Air Science ...............00....... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Modern Language ..........--...22....200..2.es00- (3-0) 3 Modern Language .......................2.2..2----- (3-0) 3 
French, German, or Spanish French, German, or Spanish 
By sics!,. 203 sce aa Nes ae ee eae (4-3) 5 Physics#2 04 ihrstyteeebes air eee De: (4-3) 5 
General Physics General Physics 
Le CEIVe WA etek eA ls oe 2 Elective.................. Sc Ue cre he See 3 
Physical Education 201 ..........0000000002.... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
economics: 2 03) .7-25.5.-.:. see (3-0) 3 Economies? 204> 2255 Se ee ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
Gavernment: $06. 2 ae ee oe (3-0) 3 Mathematics 3083.50 2428 See (3-0) 3 
American National Government Differential Equations 
Matheniatics:( 307 cs es eee a a (320) me, Mathematics (elective) _........................ 3 
Calculus Modern Language ............--------.22-0.---0--- (3=0)) ars 
Modern Language ...................:cc0ce-00--- (3-0) 3 French, German, or Spanish 
French, German, or Spanish Elective... 2... PARTE SIAR LL 6 
Bl@Ctive.c oO ee ee ee 5 —- 
— 18 
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SENIOR YEAR 


124 
First Semester Credit 
English 403i). oct 3a ee pe eee eee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Mathematics (elective) ...........................- 3 
Electives s.3 eee es EC ee 12 
17 


Second Semester 
Mathematics (elective) ..............-.......--..-- 
Bleéctive......3). Monee 


Credit 


NOTE: The minor field of study should be chosen oniy after consultation with the Head of the 
Department of Mathematics, who will help the student arrange a program appropriate 


to his plans following graduation. 


For a Major in 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See page 118 with Spanish required as the modern language.) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Economics: '203° 22.22..2 3 ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 

Bnelishs 202) (5 252 ee ee eee (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 

Modern Language! ____.....................-..---- (3-0) 3 
Spanish 

Science*, 2.4:.2. 2 ee eee (3-3) 4 

Electives). 0:3 3 Foe eee: oe ole, See es 3 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R 

17 


English? 3092.4.) ee ee (3-0) 3 
The English Language 

Government , 3060322. 43). Se (3-0) 3 
American National Government 

Modern> Laneuace: =. ee (3-0) 3 
Spanish 

Modern Language .............0222.....2222202----- (3-0) 3 
French or German 

Elective:uct) 2 See eee es 5 

17 


English +403 perce ee eee eee (IPAs 34 
Speaking for Professional Men 

History S13 ee ee rected co ecat nee ee ee (3-0) 3 
The Latin-American 
Nations to 1820 

Modern Language  ..........0....0.2...2222------- (3-0) 3 
French or German 

Modern Language ._...............2222--.----002----- 2 
Spanish 

Blective ee ee ee ee tf 

17 


NOTES: 1. See ‘“‘The Foreign Language Requirement’, page 117. 


Economics 2042 .=........ ee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

English 231 or. 232... (3-0) 
Survey of English Literature 

Military or Air Science ................-....... (0-3) 

Modern Language! 12.22... (3-0) 
Spanish 

Science? |. .2c4.5. we (3-3) 

Blective..26c.5c...b eee 

Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) 

English -310° 2.22... 2 ee (3-0) 
Phonetics and Pronunciation 

Modern Language”... oe (3-0) 
Spanish 

Modern Language ____................-------------- (3-0) 
French or German 

Blective ictc2.cciniel 2. eee 

History’ 814% 3:..:....3...3.-..2 2S eee (3-0) 
The Latin-American Republics, 
1820 to the Present 

Modern Language” 2.032). (3-0) 


French or German 
Modern Language <..._Q.0.2.2--0-5.cscecceeeeeeee 
Spanish 
Electives... ee ee eee 


pa : 
ny ee cae Se mie os ce 


& | 
ao} © o wo w 
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Students who take beginning 


Spanish in their freshman year must elect 6 hours of advanced Spanish in their 


senior year. 


2. See “‘The Sophomore Science Requirement’, page 117. 


3. For those who do not expect to teach, a substitution in economics or history will 
be allowed upon approval by the Head of the Department of Modern Languages. 


4. In case of unavoidable conflict with another required course, a substitution in the 
fields of history or economics will be allowed upon approval by the Head of the 
Department and the Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences. 


5. Recommended electives: 
or history. 


English 405, or advanced courses in economics, geography, 


6. For most students majoring in modern languages, economics, English, and history 


are logical minors. 
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Studies Preparatory to 
LAW 


Students who plan to obtain an undergraduate degree before under- 
taking the study of law will normally register for one of the regular degree 
programs. Particularly appropriate are the programs in business administra- 
tion, economics, English, and history. Students who plan to complete no 
more than three years of undergraduate work before entering law school 
will matriculate in the three-year preparatory program listed below. Any 
student who completes this program may still earn a Bachelor of Arts degree 
with a major in history and a minor in economics by completing one additional 
year of course work as follows: History 318 and 423 (first semester), 424 
and a 38-hour history elective (second semester), Economics 321 and 324, 
English 403, and sixteen hours of electives, including if possible Business 
Administration 303. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
SLC Lib viet 1 ON Nooo cre cece econ (2-3) Biology #107, bic es eee ee (2-3) 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
UD PUM OSE we ReAeaes, Bi cae teens 2) aN ea es ee (3-0) 3 English 21045 eee dee a ee (3-0). 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
CPS CV a3 VERIC) s aaine eae Glib EN cae (3-0) 3 Historysil 0G, emer te ek a ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics 102 ..........22......20:csssceeeeeees (3-0) 3 Mathematics 103 200....0.00.cecteeeceeeeeeceeeee (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ...................----: (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Modern Language? ................22.2..------0++- (3-0) 3 Modern Language! ...........0000.....-20----0.. (3-0) 3 
French, German, or Spanish French, German, or Spanish 
Physical Education 101 ................-....... (0-2) R BLO COV G2 20 sek rah atta ars eee cas 1 
— Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
16 aac) 
17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Business Administration 209 .............. (2-3) 3 Business Administration 210 ............ (2=3 ian 3 
Principles of Accounting Principles of Accounting 
economics 200) athe ae RY oe eee (3-0) 3 ECONOMICS 319 te ee eee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Economic Development of 
Bn olishec lone eect eae erase tu aes. (3-0) 3 the United States 
Shakespeare Englisha23aleoracccg es ee eee (3-0) 3 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Survey of English Literature 
Modern Language?! _..................0::::200000 (3-0) 3 Military or Air Seience ........................ (0-3) 1 
French, German, or Spanish Modern Language? ...........00....0000002.00-- (3-0) 3 
SCl@TiC C2 eee ee ee ee eae ce ee eee (3-3) 4 French, German, or Spanish 
Physical Education 201 .....................--- (0-2) R Sclence2ih ee) = ake Bs OV ALS ENA TN (3-3) 4 
— Physical Education 202 ...............000...... (0-2) R 
17 — 
17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Mconomicss.311 hoo. cctee ee (3-0) 3 Economics (412 2.222.200.) a (3-0) 3 
Money and Banking Public Finance 
Government 306 .0..............2-2---000220e0eeeeee (3-0) 3 Government 307 .2...-:c0.4.3.0--- eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government State and Local Government 
PAISCOR Vere US acess ee ee (3-0) 3 Government 308 ..............222222cceceeeeeeeeeee- (3-0) 3 
History of England United States Constitutional 
Taberal Arts 301-2224 eee eee (3-0) 3 Development 
Introduction to Philosophy History ©2174 Seer cee he ee ee aa (3-0) 3 
Psycholory: 3030 i2 Os ee (3-0) 3 History of England 
Psychology for Technical Students Liberal@Artsy 30492252) ee coe (3-0) 3 
PileetivVer es ee ee eee a 3 Philosophies of Life 
— Electives. 2 ee ee ee 3 
18 — 
18 


NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement’, page 117. 


2. To satisfy the requirement in physical science, the student may choose one of the 


following: 


Chemistry 101, 102 or Physics 201, 202. 
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3. The American Bar Association minimum requirement for admission to an accred- 
ited law school is three years of acceptable college work. Students who plan to 
seek admission to a law school after completing the three-year program listed above 
are strongly advised to check the program with the registrar of the school of their 
choice before beginning the third year. If necessary to meet specific requirements, 
substitutions may be approved by the Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences. 


Students planning to attend Law School of the University of Texas must use the 
6 semester hours of elective in the junior year for advanced courses (300-400 level) 
in economics, government, history, or sociology. 


4. A student may qualify for the Bachelor of Arts degree from the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas by completing the three-year pre-law curriculum here 
and at least one year at an accredited law school, with a minimum of 1387 accept- 
able semester hours, subject to the usual grade point requirement. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The several curricula in business administration provide training for 
business careers. The freshman year is the same in all curricula with the 
exception of building products marketing. A student who plans to major in 
building products marketing follows a separate course of study beginning with 
his freshman year. Other students elect a major field at the beginning of the 
sophomore year choosing one of the following: accounting, finance, general 
business, insurance, marketing, personnel administration. 


Each curriculum contains courses essential to a general education and 
permits the study of fundamental business theory and procedure with limited 
specialization in one of the major fields. Upon the completion of his chosen 
curriculum, the student receives the degree of Bachelor of Business Admin- 
istration. 


Curricula in 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


(For Majors in Accounting, Finance, General Business, Insurance, 
Marketing, Personnel Administration) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biology 115.2... ee eae (3-3) 4 English (104) 00 0t.2.4.... ae (3-0) 3 
Survey of Biology Composition and Rhetoric 
Business Administration 105 .............. (3-0) 3 History. 106...0.0.23.. sh ee eae (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Business History of the United States 
Enelish “103. 4) $3 pe ere (3-0) 3 Mathematics 110, 2:0). 2.2 ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Survey Course in Mathematics 
History7 105 23). ee ee eee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
History of the United States *Sciencte > lnc ee eee (3-3) 4 
Mathematics 101, «n.4.2c5cccbiscceceeeeecnete-- (3-0) 3 Electives. < 24 6 2 See 3 
Algebra Physical Education 102 __..................... (0-2) R 
Military or Air Science ...............-........ (0-3) 1 Bate: 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R 17 


For a Major in 
ACCOUNTING 


The curriculum in accounting offers a professional course of training 
for employment in commercial and industrial accounting, public accounting, 
or governmental accounting. Positions in these fields are generally desig- 
nated as accountant, public accountant, certified public accountant, tax ac- 
countant, auditor, cost accountant, internal auditor, and controller. The 
basic business training obtained in this curriculum also qualifies grad- 
uates for employment eventually leading to executive positions in industry. 


*Students may select any one of the following: Chemistry 106, Geography 203, Geology 205. 
Physics 211. ; 


& 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 205. ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 228 .............. (3-3) 4 
Marketing Principles of Accounting 
Business Administration 227 .............. (3-3) 4 Business Administration 303 ............ (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting Statistical Method 
Piconmomicsir2 03 pe a sce rtesewne (3-0) 3 Economics, 2045s ents eee ne (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Hconomics 
Penge lish 2 0 Sake ee ee ee (2-0) 2 Bing lish Ai 21 Oni ee ee eae eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Government 306 .0........0.00.022cccecceeeeeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
American National Government Bile ctiviee sore ee oes e ie ren cahacatatevess 3 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Physical Education 202 .............2.......... (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 .........0000000000..... (0-2) R — 
— 17 
16 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 304 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 3 
Business Cycles and Business Business Law 
Measurements Business Administration 328 ............ (3-3) 4 
Business Administration 327 .............. (3-3) 4 Intermediate Accounting 
Intermediate Accounting Business Administration 330 ............ (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 329 .............. (3-0) 3 Advanced Accounting 
Cost Accounting English ws 0 Leto ee hele, re eh ree (3-0) 3 
Economics 311s. tes eae. (3-0) 3 Writing for Professional Men 
Money and Banking Elective? 5. ee 4 
lective ee ete ee eRe 4 — 
on 17 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 306 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 402 ....... .....(8-0) 3 
Business Law Accounting Systems 
Business Administration 403 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 404 ............ (3-0) 
Income Tax Managerial Accounting 
Business Administration 407 ............ (3-0) 3 Or 
Auditing Business Administration 408 __........... (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 418 ............ (3-0) 3 Auditing 
Corporation Finance lective see 24800 2 fis Sees See ae 12 
Bxrivlishig 403) oes ce coe reer cee (1-2) 2 —_ 
Speaking for Professional Men 18 
NOTE CER y Cor ee ee a eee de ees neces 4 
18 
NOTE: The following electives are suggested: 
Business Administration 206 ............ (2-0) 2 Business Administration 333 ............ (0-2) 1 
Purchasing and Control Business Machines 
of Materials Business Administration 420 —........... (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 308 ............ (3-0) 3 Principles of Investment ; 
Law of Private Corporations Business Administration 428 ........... (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 310 ............ (2-0) 2 Real Estate Titles and Conveyances 
Credits and Collections Business Administration 433 ............ (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 315 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Management : 
Insurance a Economics 7323 te oe ee eae (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 317 ............ (Gay M4 . Economic Analysis 
Punch Card Methods Economics) 12) 7 eee (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 322 ............ (3-0) 3 . Public Finance d 5 
Property Insurance Heonomics 4249 oh we oe eee eee (3-0) 3 


Economics of Transportation 
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For a Major in 
BUILDING PRODUCTS MARKETING 


The curriculum in building products marketing was developed in co- 


operation with the retail building materials 


industry, 


the Lumberman’s 


Association of Texas, and the National Retail Lumber Dealers Association. 
It is designed to train persons who plan to seek employment in the build- 
ing materials industry. Students who complete this program will have an 
educational foundation for responsible positions in this industry. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester 
Business Administration 105 -.......... (3-0) 
Introduction to Business 


Ene@lishel 03:02: 33sec (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

History ji lO5: 7.2. xcs ccneckescns eee ees (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics, 101722) 2 (3-0) 
Algebra 

Mechanical Engineering 105 .............. (1-6) 


Carpentry and Mill Work 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 
Physical Education 101 


wo wo CO W 


oe hc 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Agricultural Engineering 205 ..._...... (2-3) 
Materials and Farm Structures 

Business Administration 205 —.......... (3-0) 
Marketing 

Business Administration 227 ............ (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 

Economics. +205: ec ee ae (3-0) 
Principles of Econemics 

Engineering Drawing 221 .................. (1-3) 


Building Construction Drawing 
English 203 
Introduction to Literature 
Military or Air Science _....................... (0-3) 
Physical Education 201 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 305 —......... (3-0) 
Business Law 

Business Administration 325 —.......... (3-0) 
Retailing 

Business Administration 329 _.......... (3-0) 
Cost Accounting 

Civil Engineering 206 ................--........ (0-3) 
Plane Surveying 

English: 30162-2345 ee ee ee (3-0) 


Writing for Professional Men 
Blective..20.55..2 ee ee ae 


Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry... 106. (4:........ 33 (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
Engineering Drawing 105 .................... (0-6) 2 
Engineering Drawing 
English 104.23... 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
History (106002 >... 222 (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics. 103)... 32 eee (3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 102 —......0.000000000..... (0-2) R 
16 
Business Administration 206 .............. (2-0) 2 
Purchasing and Control of 
Materials 
Business Administration 208 -............ (3-0) 3 
Advertising 
Business Administration 216 .............. (0-2) 12 
Building Products 
Business Administration 228 _........ (3-3) 4 
Principles of Economics 
English.210 - 2... 2S eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Physics'..211. Se eee (3-3) 4 
A Brief Survey of Physics 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 
Business Administration 303 —.......... (3-3) 4 
Statistical Method 
Business Administration 306 ........... (3-0) 3 
Business Law 
Economics. $1140-2°...)..2. 32 (3-0) 3 
Money and Banking 
Government 306 .o....00.....ccccccecceceeeeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Elective.cco2 ee ee ae eee 4 
17 
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First Semester Credit 
Business Administration 315. ............ (3-0) 
Insurance 
Business Administration 435 ............ (3-0) 3 
Salesmanship 
Business Administration 461 ............ (2-0) 2 
Retailing Building Products 
Civil Engineering 473 ..............-.:......- (3-0) 3 
Cost Estimating 
Pevchology.. SOS 2 = es Fe eae (3-0) 3 
Psychology for Technical Students 
| DY Se ee Fe Ry: St oe a to ie 4 
18 


Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 418 ............ (3-0) 3 
Corporation Finance 
Business Administration 422 _.......... (3-0) 3 
Personnel Problems of Industry 
Business Administration 428 ............ (3-6) 3 
Real Estate Titles and 
Conveyances 
Eniglishiid0 3s ee ee ee (-2)ae2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Elective) 2. ee ee ee ee 7 
18 


NOTE: A minimum of 12 weeks of practice in the industry is required. This practice is to be 
approved in advance, and suitable reports are to be submitted on each assignment. 


For a Major in 


FINANCE 


The curriculum in finance provides instruction in the principles, methods, 
instruments, and institutions of finance with specialized training in the tech- 
niques and practices of financial management. The student receives training 
in accounting, economics, business law, and elective fields, which provides 
a balanced background for specialization in finance. 


The principal objective of the program is to prepare students for man- 
agerial positions in such fields of business finance as commercial banking, 
investment banking, securities brokerage, trust management, and property 
management. The program also provides training for employment with gov- 
ernmental agencies engaged in lending operations and regulation of securities 


markets. 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 126) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Business Administration 205 —_.......... (8-0) 3 Business Administration 228 (3-3) 4 
Marketing Principles of Accounting 
Business Administration 227 .......... (3-3) 4 Business Administration 306 (3-0) 3 
Principles of Accounting Business Law 
Business Administration 305 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 315 ..............(3-0) 3 
Business Law Insurance 
BcoTiommics 203 tec ee eee (3-0) 3 Economics 204 ....... eee eee oe (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
English 203  _.....------2--e1-tesesereeerees (2-0) 2 Huelishs210) ue ee, es eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature _Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science 2o0..c00..4.00« (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...........00........ (0-3) 1 
Tee EW Ca es ae oe et eve ee ene 1 Blectivectse!) oe eee eae 1 
Physical Education 201 ...............-..-- (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ...................... (0-2) R 
17 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 4 Business Administration 304 ............ (3-0) 3 
Statistical Method Business Cycles and Business 
Business Administration 327 .............. (3-3) 4 - Measurements 
Intermediate Accounting Business Administration 310 _........... (2-0) 2 
Beonomics 311 yes cee occ (3-0) 3 Credits and Collections 
Money and Banking Business Administration 418 .............. (3-0) 3 
Bore liste + SO8 2 iene covert tc eee (3-0) 3 Corporation Finance 
Writing for Professional Men Government 306... (3-0) 3 
OA Pe on hf Bee a pol pen Pe Ln per cae ne 3 American National Government 
—_— Electives. ee re ae 6 
17 a, 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Business Administration 308 ............ (3-0) 3 
Law of Private Corporations 
Business Administration 420 ............ (3-0) 3 
Principles of Investment 
Business Administration 440 ............ (3-0) 3 
Real Estate Fundamentals 
Englishyc403 visi oc te eare eee ores (1-2), 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
BET GG iV Ge scccn cs ic. coons sacs dectac anteacocunnccetete nents 6 
17 


NOTE: The following courses are suggested electives: 


Agricultural Economics 430 .............. (3-0) 
Agricultural Finance 

Business Administration 320 .............. (3-0) 
Life Insurance 

Business Administration 322 .............. (3-0) 
Property Insurance 

Business Administration 324 .............. (3-0) 
Casualty Insurance and 
Suretyship 

Business Administration 330 .............. (3-0) 
Advanced Accounting 

Business Administration 352 .............. (2-0) 


Personal Finance 


Oo wo WD Ww 


Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 432. ............ (3-0) 3 
Security Analysis 
Business Administration 434 ............ (3-0) 3 
Problems in Finance 
Economics "412° ..:.t8..-20 eee (3-0) 3 
Public Finance 
Blectiveiini3:. 2h Se eee 9 
18 
Business Administration 403 .............. (3-0) 3 
Income Tax 
Business Administration 422 .............. (3-0) 3 
Personnel Problems of Industry 
Business Administration 428 .............. (3-0) 3 
Real Estate Titles and 
Conveyances 
Business Administration 435. .............. (3-0) 3 
Salesmanship 
Business Administration 438 .............. (3-0) 3 
Commercial Bank Management 
Business Administration 442 ............. (3-0) 3 


Real Estate Practice 


For a Major in 
GENERAL BUSINESS 


Students who do not wish to major in one of the several special fields in 
business administration should follow the curriculum in general business. 
This curriculum includes one or more courses in each of the fields of business 
administration and thereby provides a broad training for business careers. 
It is designed for those planning to establish their own business or pre- 
paring for employment eventually leading to responsible positions in industry. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 126) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Business Administration 205 .............. (3-0) 
Marketing 

Business Administration 227 .............. (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 

Economics: 220809 exc oreo ee cee cece cpact eeccocsane (3-0) 
Princivles of Economics 

Bnglishi7203. ho eee ees, eee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Military or Air Science .....................--. (0-3) 

Psychology $303,202 oct cicecscactecteteeeeas (3-0) 
Psychology for Technical Students 

Elective: 30 ee ae ee 

Physical Education 201 -....................... (0-2) 


3 


-—_ 
ee fa we nm © 


Business Administration 206 .............. (2-0) 
Purchasing and Control 
of Materials 

Business Administration 208 .............. (3-0) 
Advertising 

Business Administration 228 .............. (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 

Economics, 2045 2))2 20 ee eee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

English 2100 2x28 ee ae eee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Military or Air Science ._....................... (0-3) 

Elective: 2051 Os ee eee 

Physical Education 202 ......0000.000...0...... (0-2) 


—_ 
ny tito ge cio eo Se he 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Business Administration 303 -............ (3-3) 4 
Statistical Method 
Business Administration 305 —............ (3-0) 3 
Business Law 
ECOMOMICS 0 Ls i. eee ce ee (3-0) 3 
Money and Banking 
jw a REI RPS 1 geal ar A te ie Re re ee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 
Pilecti vessel ee Soa tos 4 
a G7 ( 


Second Semester 
Business Administration 304 .............. 
Business Cycles and 
Business Measurements 
Business Administration 306 
Business Law 
Business Administration 310 .............. 
Credits and Collections 
Government 306 
American National Government 
Electives, 38 se ee eee eke 


SENIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 315 
Insurance 

Business Administration 325 
Retailing 

Business Administration 418 
Corporation Finance 

English 403 
Speaking for Professional Men 

Plectiv. oes eee BE Ae gL! 


Business Administration 420 
Principles of Investment 
Business Administration 422.............. 
Personnel Problems of Industry 
Business Administration 435 
Salesmanship ~ 
Electives 2a ee ee es 


Business Administration 428 
Real Estate Titles and 
Conveyances 

Business Administration 433 
Business Management 

Business Administration 436 
Sales Management 

Economics 318 
Economics of Labor 

Economics 412 
Public Finance 

Economics 424 
Economics of Transportation 

English 371 
Great Books 

Geography 204 


NOTE: The following courses are suggested electives: 

Business Administration 308 ........... (3-0) 
Law of Private Corporations 

Business Administration 316 ............ (2-0) 
Office Management 

Business Administration 320 ............ (3-0) 
Life Insurance 

Business Administration 322 ©............ (3-0) 
Property Insurance 

Business Administration 327 _.......... (3-3) 
Intermediate Accounting 

Business Administration 328 _.......... (3-3) 
Intermediate Accounting 

Business Administration 329 __........ (3-0) 
Cost Accounting 

Business Administration 344 —.......... (3-0) 
Marketing Problems 

Business Administration 427 _............ (3-0) 


Insurance Law 


wo WwW wo > F&F WwW WwW DB & 


Economic Geography 


For a Major in 
INSURANCE 


The insurance industry is seeking an increasing number of colleze grad- 
uates for positions as agents, agency managers, underwriters, claim adjusters, 
payroll auditors, safety engineers, and executives. The insurance field includes 
life, property, and casualty insurance, and corporate suretyship. The cur- 
riculum in insurance is designed to provide the specialized training for students 
who plan to enter this field, whether on their own account, with insurance 
companies, or with business or industrial concerns. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 126) 
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Credit 
(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
(2-0) 2 
(3-0) 3 
6 

17 

(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
9 

18 

(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 205 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 228  ............ (3-3) 
Marketing Principles of Accounting 
Business Administration 227 ............ (3-3) 4 Business Administration 315 ............ (3-0) 3 
Principles of Accounting Insurance 
Econemics,..203° t:2.20.4. 5.2 See (3-0) 3 Economics. 204 «i.22.....2, 28a eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
Emelish’® 203 ye ecco (2-0) 2 English 210" ...242.3,:.4:. 5. hee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ....................-.-- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Psychology 303 ccis..:20.-octe-ccccedeteonees acess (3-0) 3 Elective:.o.2 546.5... ee 4 
Psychology for Technical Students Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
BlectivGs.2002 3 hee ee eee 1 Jos} 
Physical Education 201 -....................... (0-2) R 17 
17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 303. ............ (3-3) 4 Business Administration 304 —.......... (3-0) 3 
Statistical Method Business Cycles and Business 
Business Administration 305. ............ (3-0) 3 Measurements 
Business Law Business Administration 306 ............ (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 322. ............ (3-0) 3 Business Law 
Property Insurance Business Administration 320  .......... (3-0) 3 
EXGOTOmiGs SL eect saceeesoeeacee ees (3-0) 3 Life Insurance 
Money and Banking English 301 022-0 5552 eee (3-0) 3 
Electives cen en eee eee 3 Writing for Professional Men 
— Bilecti ye. cic so ceed ete cece 6 
16 = 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 324 ............ (3-0) Business Administration 420 .............. (3-0) 3 
Casualty Insurance Principles of Investment 
and Suretyship Business Administration 422.............. (3-0) 3 
r Personnel Problems of Industry 
Business Administration 437 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 427 .............. (3-0) 3 
Applied Life Insurance Insurance Law 
Business Administration 418 ............ (3-0) 3 Government 306 ............ 3 ee (3-0) 3 
Corporation Finance American National Government 
Business Administration 435. ............ (3-0) 3 Electives. 6..3:. 20s eee 6 
Salesmanship ae 
Business Administration 440 ............ (3-0) 3 18 
Real Estate Fundamentals 
English (403080 ncccccoe eect eee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Blective: A 32 es. eee eee 3 
17 
NOTE: The following courses are suggested electives: 
Business Administration 208  ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 403. ............ (3-0) 3 
Advertising Income Tax 
Business Administration 308 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 428 _............ (3-0) 3 
Law of Private Corporations Real Estate Titles 
Business Administration 310 ............ (2-0) 2 and Conveyances 
Credits and Collections Business Administration 436 ............ (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 312 ............ (2-0) 2 Sales Management 
Statistical Charts and Graphs Business Administration 442 _......... (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 316 ............ (2-0) 2 Real Estate Practice 
Office Management Industrial Engineering 401  ............ (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 327 ............ (3-3) 4 Survey of Industrial Engineering 
Intermediate Accounting : 
Business Administration 329 ............ (3-0) 3 


Cost Accounting 
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For a Major in 
MARKETING 


The field of marketing is diversified in the scope of its opportunities. 
Typical of the fields in which expansion is taking place is retail merchandising. 
Its major departments include store management, buying, publicity, merchan- 
dise planning, research, and personnel work. Market research will make 
increased demands upon those able to furnish management with the data neces- 
sary to keep abreast of marketing changes, to eliminate wasteful marketing 
methods, and to develop new products. The field of sales administration 
requires an ever-increasing number of individuals qualified to recruit, select, 
and train selling personnel. Also in this area lie the important functions of 
establishing sales territories, setting sales quotas, and sales costing. Personal 
selling is a field offering many opportunities for employment. In the field 
of advertising there is a need for copywriters, space buyers, research workers, 
media analysts, account executives, and advertising production managers. 


By careful selection of electives, a student can specialize in one of the 
different fields of marketing or gain general knowledge in anticipation of 
starting his own business. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 126) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit , Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 205 .......... (3-0) 3 Business Administration 208 ............ (3-0) 
Marketing Advertising 
Business Administration 227 ............ (3-3) 4 Business Administration 228 ............ (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting Principles of Accounting 
Economics +203... ee ee (3-0) 3 Business Administration 303 ............ (3-3) 4 
Principles of Economics Statistical Method 
Enelishes203 82-2 ee ee (2-0) 2 Economies’ 204) 20 hn Ae ae. (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Principles of Economics 
Gevrrapny,) 20460 2 © ee eee (3-0) 3 Bnelishee2 1 Qijs ce 2 Le, es eed ee ee, (2-0) 2 
Economic Geography Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science _................... (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 201 ~-............0........ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ..................... (0-2) R 
16 17 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 206 ............ (2-0) 2 Business Administration 304 ........... (3-0) 3 
Purchasing and Control Business Cycles and Business 
of Materials Measurements 

Business Administration 305 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 306 ............ (3-0) 3 
Business Law Business Law 

Business Administration 325 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 315. ............ (3-0) 3 
Retailing Insurance 

NS COTROTMICS Uys Lie ee ae eek eee (3-0) 3 Psychology:(303) 2 ee (3-0) $3 
Money and Banking Psychology for Technical Students 

Bry las Fae ese ee Me ie (3-0) 3 Elective cere ie, bee ee at ae 6 
Writing for Professional Men — 

BG CEly Cree tn eA Ae eee 4 18 


SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 418 _.......... (3-0) 3 Business Administration 344 ........... (3-0) 


3 
Corporation Finance Marketing Problems 
Business Administration 435 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 422 —.......... (3-0) 3 
Salesmanship Personnel Problems of Industry 
Business Administration 445 ............ (3-6) 3 Business Administration 436 —.......... (3-0) 3 
Marketing Research Sales Management 
English 403 5...) 0225. sig, Oe eee (1-2). 2 Government 306 __.......22.22...2c02ccceeceee eee (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men American National Government 
Blective: fie oe ea es a a 6 Elective ees 3 tnd eer ye SAPS ei. Ow 5 
17 17 
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NOTE: Six hours of electives are to be selected from the following: 


Business Administration 310 ............ (2-0) 
Credits and Collections 

Business Administration 318 ............ (3-0) 
Wholesale Merchandising 

Business Administration 446 ............ (2-0) 


Marketing Industrial Products 


2 
3 
2 


Business Administration 447 _...... (3-0) 
Advertising Procedures 

Business Administration 456_......... (0-2) 
Applied Salesmanship 

Journalism’ 205° .:.033 eee (2-3) 


Principles of Typography 


For a Major in 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The curriculum in personnel administration provides training for em- 
ployment in the personnel departments of industrial concerns, public in- 
stitutions, and governmental agencies, especially those agencies concerned 
with employer—employee relations. In recent years employer—employee rela- 
tions have become a major problem of business and society, with the result 
that there is an increasing demand for qualified college graduates to work in 


this important field. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 126) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Business Administration 205. ............ (3-0) 3 
Marketing 
Business Administration 227 ............ (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting 
Business Administration 316. ............ (2-0) 2 
Office Management 
Eeonomics 9.203. eatiitectie ne ctencet anos nce (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
English -:203tccs pee ce ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Psychology .'303 sree eee (3-0) 3 
Psychology for Technical Students 
Physical Education 201 ....................-... (0-2) R 
18 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 303 
Statistical Method 
Business Administration 306 

Business Law 
Biri g lish SO} or oe ereecscke eerie neces ecto (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 
Government 306 -22...........-:cc0ccccceeees amet (3-0) 
American National Government 
Elective.) 272 Ee Aes a ees 


_ 


SENIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 423. ............ (3-0) 
Personnel Policies and Techniques 


Business Administration 435 ............ (3-0) 
Salesmanship 

Economics:435 238. :223 eee (3-0) 
Economics of Collective Bargaining 

English “4034.20.55 Se es eee (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 

Journalism (32) eo eee (2-2) 
Industrial Journalism 

Elective: 358 re eee 


3 


Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 228 ............ (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 
Business Administration 305 _.......... (3-0) 3 
Business Law 
Business Administration 315 ............ (3-0) 3 
Insurance 
Economies 204 223)... 4 (3-0) 93 
Principles of Economics 
English, 21000)... ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 202 —....0....0.00000... (0-2) R 
16 
Business Administration 304 ........... (3-0) 3 
Business Cycles and Business 
Measurements 
Business Administration 418 ............ (3-0) 3 
Corporation Finance 
Business Administration 422 ___........ (3-0) 3 
Personnel Problems of Industry 
Economics’ (318° \.3..¢2:0..02. eee (3-0) 3 
Economics of Labor 
Blectivest) bk ae ee 6 
18 
Heonomics 437 oS Ree ae eee (2-0) 
Government and Labor Relations 
Industrial Education 328 .................... 3-0) 
Industrial Accident Prevention 
Psychology: 401) .2.2..2 eee (3-0) 
Industrial Psychology 
Blectives22.3. oe eee 
17 
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NOTE: The following courses are suggested electives: 


Business Administration 208 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 463 ............ (2-0) 2 
Advertising Employee Supervision 

Business Administration 320 ............ (3-0) 3 Economics) :.319 oor eer eee (3-0) 3 
Life Insurance Economic Development of the 

Business Administration 322 ............ (3-0) 3 United States 
Property Insurance Piglish 405.2. Bee eee (2-0) 2 

Business Administration 420 _.......... (3-0) °3 Radio Speaking and 
Principles of Investment Studio Practice 

Business Administration 433 .............. (3-0) 3 Industrial Education 406 _.................. (2-0) 2 
Business Management Vocational Guidance 

Business Administration 436 _........ (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 401 ............... (3-0) 3 
Sales Management Survey of Industrial Engineering 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Two departments in the School of Arts and Sciences provide programs 
of study which prepare students for certification as teachers in secondary 
schools. In the Department of Education and Psychology a student may 
prepare himself for teaching one of the usual secondary school subject matter 
fields. In the Department of Health and Physical Education a student may 
prepare himself for coaching athletics and teaching physical education in the 
secondary school. Normally the student will follow a program leading to the 
Bachelor of Science degree, but an alternative program is available to the 
student who desires to obtain a Bachelor of Arts degree. The Department of 
Education and Psychology also offers teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
administrators an opportunity to add to their professional preparation in 
advanced undergraduate and graduate courses. 


The Placement Office of the College, with the special cooperation of the 
School of Arts and Sciences, endeavors to assist graduates and students of 
the College in securing suitable teaching positions and to assist boards of 
education and other officials in securing teachers. While no one is assured 
of a position, every reasonable effort will be made to place all worthy 
candidates registered for this service. Information obtained from professors 
and others is confidential. No charge is made for this service. 


EDUCATION 


The Department of Education and Psychology offers teacher education 
programs for teaching in secondary schools leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts or Bachelor of Science. The degree of Bachelor of Arts will 
require 12 hours of modern language. Students desiring to teach in the 
public schools may choose to major either in the Department of Education 
and’ Psychology or in a subject-matter area such as biology or mathematics. 


Candidates preparing for work in the teacher education fields should 
select their courses under the guidance of the departmental advisor. Students 
beginning their teacher education program after September 1, 1955, will 
be eligible to receive the provisional certificate upon completing the require- 
ments for the Bachelor’s degree and being recommended by the Department 
to the Texas Education Agency. The Department of Education and Psy- 
chology also offers advanced undergraduate and graduate courses in partial 
preparation for certification at the professional level as master teachers, vis- 
iting teachers, counselors, supervisors, principals, and superintendents. 


Students majoring in the Department of Education and Psychology or 
working toward the provisional or the professional certificate will be assigned 
an advisor who will counsel with the student during his teacher education 
program. The minimum requirements for the provisional certificate include 
(1) 6 semester hours of pre-professional work in education and psychology, 
(2) 12 semester hours of professional work in education and psychology, 
(3) 6 semester hours in supervised teaching, (4) 36 to 42 semester hours 
in a teaching area or field of specialization, (5) not less than 45 semester 
hours of general education, and (6) the completion of requirements for the 
Bachelor’s degree. To meet the requirements for the professional certificate, 
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the student must have at least three years teaching experience and must 
have completed an approved program of at least 30 semester hours of grad- 
uate work beyond the Bachelor’s degree requirements. 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING WITH 
A MAJOR IN EDUCATION 


I, 


it: 


III. 


IN: 


VI. 


General |, Education 0 2.08 cc ee Ae en dees 57 hours 
Biological Stiencess 3 ee fate ee ee 6 hours 
Beonomits: 500k re Oe Se a eae te ge 3 hours 
English 0 2. eee ee ee 13 hours 
General’ Psychology (c4 sg: care tea tt he ere 3 hours 
Government s.<S der eshte seca ee 2 6 hours 
History ail. steel eee ee ee 6 hours 
Mathematics: 222.075 eee en ee ee ee 6 hours 
Physical: Education: i. 3 2 a eee ce 6 hours 
Physical Scienteve 2.4.0 ee ee cee 8 hours 


Plans of Specialization 


Plan 1. The student must complete at least 24 hours of concentration 
in a subject-matter area identified with a field of teaching in the 
secondary schools and a minimum of 18 semester hours in a second 
subject-matter area. 


Plan 2. The student may complete at least 36 hours of concentration 
in a subject-matter field. 


The student must complete one of the plans of specialization from the 
following fields: biology, chemistry, business administration, eco- 
nomics, English, geography, government, history, journalism, mathe- 
matics, modern language, physics. The exact courses involved will 
be chosen with the guidance of the student’s advisor and the approval 
of the head of the department concerned. 


Pre-Professional’ Education. {2.....0.42.jc5 ee 6 hours 
Introductory “Education 222.400. as ee 3 hours 
Educational. (Psychology cur. 2 eee 3 hours 

Professional’) WMaucation : i.nnd.ca eile foeccatss, coc incwostendes a ae 12 hours 
Secondary. school |. Methods. 2.c:02.35,28 2 ee 3 hours 
Adolescent. Psychology cal. Ass 5 ee ee ee 3 hours 
History and Philosophy of Secondary Education .......... 3 hours © 
secondary School -Curriculimoi jest ee eee 3 hours 

Professional’ Laboratory, Uixperiences! 4-.-<.2cs. Acs ee 6 hours 


Professional laboratory experiences consist of actual and direct con- 
tacts with youth in school, home, and community. They include ob- 
servations made in connection with courses in psychology, instructional 
methods, and curriculum .and testing. They also include participation in 
teaching activities during which the student accepts the direct re- 
sponsibility for the success of a group of youth in a school situation. 
This experience will be given during the student’s senior year upon the 
completion of the pre-professional and professional requirements in the 
teacher education program and satisfactory progress in the plan of 
specialization. Application for enrollment in supervised teaching must 
be made upon the recommendation of the student’s advisor. 


Proféssional- «HMlectives’)..c.2::85 Se ee ee ee 6 hours 


The student will be required to take 6 hours of professional work in the 
field of education or psychology or the equivalent upon the recommen- 
dation and approval of the student’s advisor. These experiences will 
be directed toward meeting the need of students preparing for special 
areas of work. 
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VII. Electives 


Electives to satisfy the requirements of a teacher education program to 
make a total of 137 semester hours. These hours will be chosen with 
the consent of the advisor. 


Curriculum in 
EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
BIGOT VE OL Al eee eee (2-3) 3 Biolog yal 07g tee ee es Fe (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vetebrate Zoology 
Chemistry 01 poe ewe eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry: (102) 72222" ee Se ee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Einolishtes LOS ete ee eee, ees (3-0) 3 Enelishwel 04) eee ee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
PRI SGO ryg el Ops oes eres cence eect (3-0) 3 History2: 106.0. ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics 101 or 102 ........................ (3-0) 3 Mathematics 103.0202 22)enee (3-0) 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Or 
Physical Education 101 ..................-..... (0-2) R Mathematics (110)) 22) oes (3-0) -3 
— Survey Course in Mathematics 
17 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Elective:: 2: oor e2es Sa a Oe ar ee 1 
Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BigrcanOr ye 120 yon eee nes (3-0) 3 Economics 205% 5.02 bivcrctocece ncn dtee (3-0) 3 
An Introduction to Education Principles of Economics 
YE CU Ean a er ss A RO See (2-0) English (elective)  .................:c:ccscccses0s (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Or iesycholovyc0le. 2. Se ee (3-0) 3 
1g Oe NG a A IN Dae a a I ee (2-0) 2 Educational Psychology 
Introduction to Logical Discourse IBlectivens #202 Vee Lee eee 7 
Military or Air Science ...................-.--. (0-3) 1 Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
Psy chology 6200 rcs oie-s-sescceeenc-ctessteaz-seectse (3-0) 3 pas 
General Psychology 17 
) Ye ah yo ge eS Ce ae a pM ie 8 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R 
iby 
JUNIOR YEAR 
MGGUCACLOTUNLO 2 baer ees es ea bese (3-0) 3 Government 307 0.......--2:cccccecsccscesesececseees (3-0) a 
Secondary School Methods State and Local Government 
Governmentes0Gi 26h 2h) ee ea (3-0) 3 Psy chologynses see eae (3-0) 3 
American National Government Psychology of Adolescence 
Physical Education 213 ............-..-.------ (3-0) 3 Plectiverss. 200s Hea ee es eee 12 
Introduction to Health and ae 
Physical Education 18 
BET SCEL Vie een lech sake seeeataceeeane 9 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
WUC ALOT SL 8 eect o2-c-seoscoctelocaceecsetescuseace (3-0) 3 Biducation 2425 ence ice hent cots eee (2-12) 6 
History and Philosophy Supervised Student Teaching 
of Education Enetlishi-403 0 ooo a ree (1-2) 2 
Eiucation usd rs eo: pete oe serra ee (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
Secondary School Curriculum Hlectiy e522 25 eee ase cae ate eae 6 
Health Education 415 .......................-..-- (3-0) 3 an 
Secondary School Health Education 14 
Lo rd A ne ee ee eters eee 
18 


NOTES: 1. In choosing electives, the student should keep in mind the requirements of his sub- 
ject-matter area of teaching specialization. 
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2. With the consent of the student’s advisor, the following substitutions may be made 


in the program outlined above: 


(1) Biological Sciences. A minimum of Gi hours of biological science is required. 
For Bidlogy 101 and 107, students may substitute Biology 115 (3-3) and Biol- 
ogy 330 (2-0) or Biology 337 (2-0). 


(2) Physical Science. A minimum of 8 hours of physical science is required. For 
Chemistry 101 and 102, students may substitute Physics 201 (3-3) and 202 (3-3), 
or select 8 hours from these courses: Chemistry 106 (3-3), Physics 211 (3-3), 
Geology 205 (8-3), and Geography 203 (3-3). 


. The English elective in the sophomore year should be chosen from literature cours- 


es. Students planning to teach English in the secondary schools may substitute 
for English 203 or 210 a 3-hour English course chosen with the consent of the ad- 
visor. If a student writes unsatisfactorily, he may be required to take an additional 


course in writing, such as English 301. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Bachelor’s degree is granted students majoring in the Department 
of Health and Physical Education who complete the prescribed program of 
studies in professional education, physical education, and general education, 
and establish a teaching minor in one of the usual secondary school subject 
matter fields (See above). The choice of a teaching minor may be made only 
with the approval of the Head of the Department of Health and Physical Edu- 


cation. 


Upon completion of the prescribed curriculum and recommendation to the 
Texas Education Agency, the student will be eligible for (1) the All-Grade 
Level Certificate in Health and Physical Education and (2) Secondary School 


Certificate. 
Curriculum in 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biologywl0 ee eee ee (2-3) 3 Biology. 10723... ee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
English’ 203) 5.2) 5. See or ee ee (3-3) 3 Education ©121 02.22. 22.2 (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric An Introduction to Education 
History} 105272... cb ee ee eS (3-0) 3 English’ 104° 22.2.8 2 eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 101 ......00000........022.0... eeaiee (3-0) 3 History 106.2230 a eee (3-0) 3 
Algebra History of the United States 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ................... (923 ees. 
Rural Sociology..205 =. (3-0) 3 Science! S03). Se 2 ee OB 3 at: 
Principles of Sociology Blectiye. sn. 43 ee a £ 1 
Physical Edueation 101 ................... (0-2) R Physical Education 102 ............00....... (0-2) R 
16 18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biology (219) 222). 4 eee eee (2-3) 3 Biology220 2.42 3 2k eee (2-3) 3 
Mammalian Anatomy Physiclogy and Hygiene 
Biology; 225302 ae Ae oe (2-0) 2 Economies:(205)024... 5 22 ee (3-0) 3 
Personal and Public Health Principles of Economics 
Enzlish: (203 42 ee ee ee eee (2-6) 52 English 2100.2. 3 taee. (2-9) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discours 
Government306 2.) 2. eee (3-0) 3 Government "307." ..2 #2. eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government State and Local Government 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Health Education 216 _...............0..... (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 211 ............0.0.0..... (1-3) 2 First Aid 
Physical Education Activities Military or Air Science ~................. (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 213 __........00000000...... (3-0) 3 Physical Education 317 ..................... (1-3) e2 
Introduction to Health and Coaching of Football 
Physical Education Physical Education 325 .................... (2-0) 2 
Physical Education 221 ...................... (2-0) 2 Outdcocr Activities 
Safety Education Physical Education 202 __.................. (G-2) R 
Physical Education 201 ...................... (0-2) R — 
— 17 
18 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Health Education 415 .........0000... (3-0) 3 Health Education 218 ...........0..00.000..... (1-3) 2 
Secondary School Health Athletic Injuries 
Education ; Health Education 421 .............00000000.... (3-0) 3 
Physical Education 316 ........................ (3-0) 3 Elementary School Health 
Secondary School Physical Education 
Education i Physical Education 315 ...........0000...... (3-0) 3 
Physical Education DA Gee ane oa Doat (3-0) 3 Elementary School Physical 
Remedial Exercises Education 
Psychology SOT pe os oy OAL eee (3-0) 3 Psychologyec0Jee* eee. ee (3-9) 3 
Educational Psychology Child Growth and Development 
Lect Vette ee ce Bb Nari iets 6 Blectivies:8 ere ee ee 6 
18 17 


SENIOR YEAR 


Education (eléctive’) 2 eee (3-0) 3 Physical Education 423 ....................... (3-0) 3 
English; 403) foe ee eh ie a (1-2) (2 Administration of Health and 
Speaking for Professional Men Physical Education 
Physical Education 425 0000000000000... (3-0) 3 Physical Education 450 ...................- (2-12)-"6 
Tests and Measurements Directed Teaching 
Paycholoeyy 3230 nee oe ee (3-0) 3 Plective os es ee kere warn 6 
Psychology of Adolescence — 
Elective............... OY cs dee oe aN 7 15 
18 


NOTES: 1. Students may select any one of the following: Chemistry 106, Geography 203, 
Geology 205, Physies 211. 


2. History 325, 326 may be substituted for History 105, 106. 


3. Electives in Education may be chosen from any one of the following: Education 
EDA LS AIDA coe eye 


4. Students who desire a secondary school certificate only may, with the approval of 
the Head of the Department of Health and Physical Education and the Dean of 
the School of Arts and Sciences, substitute approved electives for the following 
courses: Biology 101; Health Education 421; Physical Education 221, 315, 325; 
and Psychology 307. 


SCIENCE 


Science programs in the School of Arts and Sciences are administered 
by the following departments: Biology, Chemistry, Oceanography and Meteor- 
ology, and Physics. 


The several curricula in science are planned for those students whose 
interests and abilities lie in the direction of seeking scientific truths and re- 
lations previously unknown or not understood in the world about us and of 
bringing these truths to bear on problems affecting the well-being of man- 
kind. Because many students do not discover the nature of their interests or 
abilities until they have followed a curriculum in agriculture or engineering 
for a year or more, the curricula in science are so arranged that a student 
may change to science with a minimum of loss in semester hour credit. 


The curricula are designed to serve the following purposes: 


1. To prepare students for research in basic science, usually after further 
study at the graduate level. 


2. To prepare teachers of science in secondary schools and other insti- 
tutions of learning. 


3. To provide the necessary undergraduate foundation for students plan- 
ning to study medicine or kindred fields. 


4. To afford a broad scientific training for students who desire it before 
entering some field of applied sctence in industry or government 
service. 
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Curricula in 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(For Majors in Botany, Entomology, Microbiology, and Zoology) 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biology 100% Lc ee eee (2-3) 3 Biolowy (108° 32 ...2.002 eee (2-3) 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry 4101 3:33:30. a eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry 102 (204.021... (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Bnelisht{105 2.25543 5252 eee (3-0) 3 English -104 (...22...45.4.22 ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History: 105-223. ee ee (3-0) 3 History °106,, 2.4.24........422. (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics 101 or 102 .........00........... (3-0) 3 Mathematics: 103). ...,.22..)35232222 3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...................... (9-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R Electivé..20 3 te eee 1 
— Physical Education 102 —.......0..0........ (0-2) R 
17 — 
18 
For a Major in 
BOTANY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See above) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biolory. 1015 2 eee ee eee 2-3) 3 Biology 102.40...) ns eee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Chemistrys (205; ya ee ee ee (2-6) 4 Biology 327 +.3.....4.c8o (2-3) 3 
Qualitative Analysis Fundamental Plant Morphology 
English) 2034.0 ee ee eee (2-0) 2 Chemistry 216.....0...0 22. (2-6) 4 
Introduction to Literature Quantitative Analysis 
Mathematics: 102 422.3 (3-0) 3 English 210 =... 2.) (2-0) 2 
Analytie Geometry Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .....................- (0-3) 1 
Physics #201732 re ae eee ae ee (3-3) 4 Physics 202) 2.2.02) eee (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 ...................... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ........0............ (0-2) R 
17 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Biology : 20632)... 2 ee eee (2-4) 3 Chemistry (302. 2... 454.4535 (3-3) 
Introductory Microbiology Organic Chemistry 
Chemistryz301y es 535 Soe ee ee (3-3) 4 Genetios (301...) es 2 eee (3-2) 4 
Organic Chemistry Genetics 
Geography.-203" 4. LSS eee (3-3) 4 Modern Language .......00000.000000000..2..2... (3-0) 3 
Physical Geography French or German 
Modern Language ......................c0022-20--- (3-0) 3 Plant Physiology and 
French or German Pathology$313 2.03.2. = (2-3) 3 
Elective........ ROSE, eo Sele Bete & OEE ee 3 Introduction to Plant Physiology 
—_— Electives3.cc8 32s he 2 eee 3 
17 — 
nied 
SENIOR YEAR 
Biology (4195 5 eee oy | ee ee ee (1-0) 1 Biolory: 420. 2.5.0. Sse eee (1-0) 1 
Seminar in Biology Seminar in Biology 
Biology; 45353 20ers oy eee deere (2-3) 3 Biology (Botany elective) .................... 3 
Plant Anatomy English?403 "353 oh ee ee ee (1-2) 2 
Econoemics.-205 Sy. se ee ee (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
Principles of Economics Genetics 4065 2) 2 ie ee (2-3) no 
Government 306.2... ee (3-0) 3 Biometry—Experimental 
American National Government Technique 
Modern Language ....W..0.......00.2.2.-.----22-00- (3-0) 3 Modern Language ......................22.--..0---- (3-0) 3 
French or German French or German 
Elective 2 a ee eee 4 Elective<:. 2). 23a kOe ee ee 5 
17 17 
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For a Major in 
ENTOMOLOGY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 140) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
. First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
BiGlorvieel 01s ese ee eae (2-3) Biologye (206003. 2s tal eae ee ee (2-4) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Introductory Microbiology ; 
Birrplighys 21 2 eco ee ener Bee a, (3-0) 3 Economics) 205, 2.20 eee (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Principles of Economics 
En COMOLOG Ys 2 O Lecce. seseres ete te eee seeeeseee (2-2) 3 English) 231 or 232) ee ees (3-0) 3 
General Entomology Survey of English Literature 
Military or Air Science .....................-- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .....................-.- (0-3) 1 
Modern Language? ...............02.20000-220--- (3-0) 3 Modern Language? ...........0.000...220000----- (3-0) 3 
Physics y 20 Tiptree cash ee soee, oe (3-3) 4 Physics: 202% me te cine ee eee (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 .......................- (0-2) R Physical Education 202 .....................--- (0-2) R 
17 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Chemistry 3 0 Lire er ee oe ood (3-3) 4 Chemistry 302503 ee ee (S=3)mne4. 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
Entomology 0301 0 ...2 4 ion ee resect (2-3) 503 Englishi/301) Pes ei ene see ee (320) aes 
Systematic Entomology Writing for Professional Men 
Entomology. 305). 00.) neta ee (2-3) 3 Eontomolo ry-130 2 es ee es (2-3) 3 
Insect Morphology Systematic Entomology 
Modern Language?’ ..............00000.0---.22..--- (3=0)" 33 Entomology: 306: (25.3 ee (2-3) 83 
Bilective se eee ee eee ae eee ae 3 Insect Physiology 
— Modern Language? —_.................-...-...-- (3-0) 3 
16 FL CCtiVeGr ce ee ee ee ae ee 2 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
TOP Peay, DRY see ea a A ere as (1-2) 2 Entomology 402  .............22-cccceecees-cceeeeeee (2-3) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Agricultural Pests 
Bin Gomi Glo yc4 01 ee eee eae (2-3) 3 Entomolovry 7424 95) 25s ee (2-3) 3 
Principles of Insect Control Insect Ecology 
Die Cay at OB ee ee ee pein (2-3) 3 Genetics(s301 420 ee eee Oe (3-2) 4 
Comparative Anatomy of Genetics ; 
Arthropods Government 530622 ieee es eee econ ces (3-0) 3 
Plant Physiology and American National Government 
NPAT LEY F000 1 spoons cot oxnageceots-skasean sie, (2-3) 3 Belectiy 6. ets eet eee 4 
Plant Pathology _ 
DUES A OL ne oS A ere Na ee ee 6 17 
17 
NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement’, page 117. 
2. Science electives should usually be selected from the following courses: 
SERS Dy aeRO Se ee Hee nia a aed (2-3) 3 Biology) 436 42.0.0 5.r a eee (3-3) 4 
Taxonomy of Flowering Plants Animal Parasitology 
CAGES OD fae eee ner es Ae roe (2-4) 3 Entomology 427 -2 ens (223) 
Comparative Anatomy of Arthropods of Veterinary and 
Vertebrates Medical Importance 
te ese oy Sia aid lee a a (2-4) 3 Genetics £406)0 3 es ae ee en (223 yes 
Comparative Anatomy of Biometry—Experimental 
Vertebrates Technique 
SE) Civ ae SB Beal ee eae as ete lr eR (3-3) 4 Plant Physiology and 
General Pipes Pathology 2318 yi contraptions (2238 
ESTOL OD Ye 18 ego nen cecaetcte nescence senna entste cs (3-3) 4 Introduction to Plant Physiology 
Advanced Invertebrate Zoology Wildlife Management 401 .................. 2-2), 13 


General Mammalogy 
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For a Major in 
MICROBIOLOGY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 140) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biology) 10Us 2 ee ee ces ere (2-3) 3 Biology 206° .A%223..20i.4242 2 eee (2-4) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Introductory Microbiology 
Chemistry $2205). a ee (2-6) 4 Chemistry. 301%..... 4 eee (3-3) 4 
Qualitative Analysis Organic Chemistry 
English: §210:)2e. 2 eee ee eee (2-0) 2 Economics -205, 1.2: tn (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Principles of Economics 
Mathematics 104 .......ccc...ccecceeeeeeeeeseeeeee- (3-0) 3 English 231" or 232 =... 32 (3-0) 3 
Analytic Geometry Survey of English Literature 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physics: 2019 eee re ae (3-3) 4 Physics: 202.71. .3 ie (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 ....................... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ....0.000..0.- (0-2) R 
17 18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Biology (Microbiology elective)! ....... 4 Biology (Microbiology elective)! ........ 4 
Chemistry; 7302 0.2 Bee eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry 216. na eee (2-6) 4 
Organic Chemistry Quantitative Analysis 
Government—30Gi ioe (3-0) 3 Liberal «Arts* 22) ee eee 3 
American National Government Modern ‘Language °-......:.........2) (3-0), 3 
Modern. Language! 2-235. (3-0) 3 French, German, or Russian 
French. German, or Russian Electives2.2222.. 2h 3 
BleChivie ates A re De ot a 3 — 
: —_ LF 
Li 
SENIOR YEAR 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 -...... (3-6) 5 Biology 420% 23a eee (1-0) 1 
Veterinary Physiological Seminar in Biology 
Chemistry Biology (Microbiology elective)! _....... 4 
Biology (541935 5 eee eos eee (1-0) 1 English 403 622... eee (1-2) 2 
Seminar in Biology Speaking for Professional Men 
Biology (Microbiology elective)! ............ 4 Genetics” 301 ioc eee (3-2) 4 
Modern Language ........-.......------.00--------- (3-0) 3 Genetics 
French, German, or Russian Modern Language ....................-..----------- (3-0) 3 
lective. i Se ee eae ees 3 French, German, or Russian 
— Blectiven 3 eee a4 
16 — 
17 
NOTES: 1. Microbiology electives may be satisfied by Agronomy 4438; Biology 327, 353, 358, 


433, 4387, 455, 457, 630, 647; Dairy Science 320, 326; Genetics 406; Plant Physiology 
and Pathology 314. Selections should be made with the aid of the student’s advisor. 


. Liberal Arts elective may be satisfied by Liberal Arts 301, 304, or 201 and 311. 


For a Major in 
ZOOLOGY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 140) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Bislogy 11019 %.203 a ee ee (2-3) 3 Biology 206) \-cic sus atlas. eee (2-4) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Introductory Microbiology 

Bioloey is 27 4. ee es eas pee eee (2-4) 3 Biology {2180-220 eee eee eee (222s 
Comparative Anatomy Comparative Anatomy 
of Vertebrates of Vertebrates 

Brglishy2124 ee ee eee ee (3-0) 3 English 2310 or 2320 4.ee eee (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 

Modern Language? ....................----2-++---- (3-0) 3 Modern Language! (20) 3 

Physics: 2002201250 See (3-3) 4 Physies> 202) joi ee a ee (3-8) 4 
College Physics College Physics 

Physical Education 201 ..............-000..... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 —........000000....... (0-2) R 

17 17 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biology (Zoology elective) ............-....... 3 Biology (Zoology elective) .................... $ 
hem istry, 2300 ee ee eee ah (3-3) 4 Chemistry: 3025 2 ee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
On eLiCS et Ole wisn a ee ee (3-2) 4 Government 306.  .....2.......ccccceceeeesoeeecoceneeee (3-0) 3 
Genetics American National Government 
Modern Language? ....._..............-----000--+- (3-0) 3 Modern Language’ ._.... Saale See se kD (320)nes 
Elective tk 2 tee aes SR hd al oe 3 leetiv.e:ee ee ae eee ae et ee 4 
17 17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Biolor yan 1 Oe eases eects ae ee ean (1-0) 1 Biology’: 420 ¢ oie) 22 nee eee (1-0) 1 
Seminar in Biology Seminar in Biology 
Biology (Zoology elective) ...................- 4 Biology (Zoology elective) .................... 4 
Economics... 205... ee (3-0) 3 Eleetivers S62 tei eae oad mere 12 
Principles of Economics — 
English) 403.2 eee ee ee eee (1-2) 2 17 
Speaking for Professional Men 
LO CEEV Cee ry ee eee cedelacds 7 
17 


NOTES: 1. See “‘The Foreign Language Requirement’, page 117. 


2. The elective hours in Zoology must include 12 hours chosen from the following 


courses: 


Biology 348, 344, 422, 433, 434, 435, 436. 


3. Elective hours and the remaining hours required for the major should be selected 


from the following: 


PA Fehitectured 2605 cee ese emo os (0-6) 
Freehand Drawing 

ATCHIteCture 0206 iio fee. o seon cccerevecnest oats (0-6) 
Freehand Drawing 

MO HOTMISCEY 72 1 Osereceen ort teen nee (2-6) 
Quantitative Analysis 

RR OMIESERY. B42 asco saeokcneth cosacotestiessee eaueeece (3-3) 
Physical Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 406. .......................... (3-0) 
Sanitation and Public Health 

Entomology 201  ...2....c.2..-201---.ccccccceseeeceees (2-2) 
General Entomology 

Entomology (208 2.2.02... ices. (2-3) 
Veterinary Entomology 

Entomology 301) 22 ees. (2-3) 
Systematic Entomology 

Entomolory 3302 i3 a ae (2-3) 
Systematic Entomology 

Piirtomoloey 1005 be ee (2-3) 


Insect Morphology 


2 
2 
4 
q 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Entomology 306) .2....2..22-2----tccceeccenescoecncce (2-3) 
Insect Physiology 

Genetics: 30 4a een ee neces (3-2) 
Plant Breeding 

Genetics s. 306i. pee ce eet acas eee (2-2) 
Animal Breeding 

Genetics: 406i 20 oS ee ee (2-3) 
Biometry—E:xperimental 
Technique 

Geology, 2205040. a Se eee (3-3) 
Elementary Geology 

Wildlife Management 201 .................... (3-0) 
Wildlife Conservation 
and Management 

Wildlife Management 401 .................... (2-2) 
General Mammalogy 

Wildlife Management 402. .................. (2-2) 
General Ornithology 

Wildlife Management 403 .................... (2-3) 


Animal Ecology 


Studies Preparatory to 
MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, AND RELATED FIELDS 
Premedical and Predental Program 


wo Oo — Ww 


Students planning to enter a school of medicine or dentistry without first 
taking a college degree should matriculate in the curriculum in science and take 


the following program: 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


1 STII Ec Ne 4s Rake Lai ORS Os ee Sa Se ap deni (2-3) 
Vertebrate Zoology 

Chemistry 101  .........0..-41.:---0c---s----n--csen-e0 (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

DATO SUR ee Fe ar ee Re en Pee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

FRiSto ry, 21 OB Ais eo vessoscae ase ees es ep eecseebee evans (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics, (102) i:2.2:5.220 ee ek 3-0) 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 

Physical Education 101 .....................-.. (0-2) 


*Strongly recommended for all zoology majors. 


Biolog yal 0 Sites oe ee Oe (2-3) 
Invertebrate Zoology 

Ghemistryi'1 02 Peg Oks ote ee ee (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

English gi l04 Mee eee ee en ee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Histotysol 06 fe ee ee ee eye (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics (103) 3223) sy ee (3-0) 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Blective: tf Seon See ae ee 

Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) 


wo wo wo - & 


ool bese 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biology; 217) 2:2 2:.. She a eee eae (2-4) 3 Biology...218} tn... eee (2-4) 3 
Comparative Anatomy Comparative Anatomy 
of Vertebrates Of Vertebrates 
Chemistry: 216: 2::-4253-22 ese eee (2-6) 4 Chentistry 3010 32.08.52. eee (3-3) 4 
Quantitative Analysis Organic Chemistry 
Eneolish’ 212 yi. eee ee (3-0) 3 English 231 or¢232) 2.02) eee (3-06) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
Military or Air Science ....................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 
Modern Language .................-...-.--0.------ (3-0) 3 Modern Language ...........:......-...----.-----..(3-0) 3 
Physics’ 201 G2. oe ee ee (3-3) 4 Physics. 202. 0........424.02 (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 _................-..... (0-2) R 
18 18 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Biology (elective)  ..................:-.c:-csccsceee s Biology (elective) .............22.2.222-2--000000-- 3 

@hemistry3 020.3 oe eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry 342) 2. See (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Physical Chemistry 

Economics: 205) 4.32333 eee: (3-0) 3 English °:403°2.3... eee (1-2) 2 
Principles of Economics Speaking for Professional Men 

Government? 306723. 42.33.45. eee (3-0) 3 Government 307  .2......222.2...2--2eeeee cece (3-0) 3 
American National Government State and Local Government 

Modern Language. ................:::0..2.--000+000- (3-0) 3 Modern Language ...............2.0...22-2------- (3-0) 3 

Psycholory' 207) (fit eee (3-0) 3 Elective. .23..4.i41.2 30. see eee 4 


General Psychology 


NOTES: 1. 


2. 


_— 19 
19 


Under the regulations imposed by the American Medical Association, a medical 
school may admit students who have as little as two years of premedical training. 
But ninety per cent of the students admitted to medical and dental schools in the 
United States have three or more years of premedical training. A large propor- 
tion hold college degrees in science or liberal arts. It is therefore recommend 
that students preparing to enter medical or dental school plan at the outset to com- 
plete at least the foregoing three-year program. (The Medical Branch of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, the Baylor University College of Medicine, and the Southwestern 
College of Medicine require a minimum of three years of college work for admis- 
sion. At present Baylor University College of Dentistry and the School of Dentist- 
ry of the University of Texas are likewise requiring three years of college work 
for admission.) 


A student may qualify for the Bachelor of Science degree from the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas by completing the three-year premedical curricu- 
lum here and at least one year at a Class A medical school or dental school, with 
a minimum of 137 acceptable semester hours, subject to the usual grade point re- 
quirement. 


. Since courses in literature, language, history, and social sciences are not offered 


in medical or dental schools, leaders in medical education urge prospective medical 
and dental students to include much of such work in their preprofessional educa- 
tion. Some electives for the junior and senior years in line with this recommenda- 
tion are: 


Business Administration 209 .............. (2-3) 3 English (371¢) 2.) eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Accounting Great Books 

Business Administration 210 .............. (2-3) 3 Liberal “Arts: 301 (322°... eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Accounting Introduction to Philosophy 

Business Administration 305 ............ (3-0) 3 Liberal “Arts "304° 2.32 ee (3-0) 3 
Business Law Philosophies of Life 

Englishit 203 (S228) 228 pees ae (2-0) 2 Rural Sociology 205 ....00.....000000000220... (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Principles of Sociology 

Exgslish's:210) (3) er ee ee (2-0) 2 


Introduction to Logical Discourse 
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Electives available in the sciences related to medicine are: 


BIGGS 2 0G. rose ke ee ee ee ee (2-4) 
Introductory Microbiology 

PS IOLOS VA SA Oe eke ook Ae hE al en, ee eee (2-3) 
Histology 

IDO P VE O44 ee oe: 5 ree, Se (2-3) 
Embryology 

BiGlOg ears 19 Vee en i a | Sek epee, (1-0) 
Seminar in Biology 

ES LOLO Sieh 2 Oe ha od sre ee (1-0) 
Seminar in Biology 

Biology 422 ae ee ee ee (1-6) 
Microtechnique 

Biology 433). 6 ee 8 ae ee ee (3-3) 
General Physiology 

Biglovys 43402) ee en ee (2-3) 


General Mammalian Physiology 


Curricula in 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


(For Majors in Chemistry, Meteorology, and Physics) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Ghemistrye- Lol 220). 22 ee (3-3) 
General Chemistry 
Enclish) 103 (38. e ee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
BUS Corey 1.0 Dc sewn Ee (3-0). 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics 102.5... Ss (3-0) 3 
Algebra 
Mathematics 103. ................--2-..-2..000----+ (3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 _...................... (0-2) R 
17 


For a Major in 
CHEMISTRY 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See above) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


MS Bo eye L ire cee ook nce seesce crac nnwecesedennens (3-3) 
Survey of Biology 

Ghemistry) 20 By 7s 5 ook ceece cece scence teens (2-6) 
Qualitative Analysis 

J ateg Dt i PAPAS iene ener hee i eRe ae ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Mathenrmaticss 210) 3 be (3-0) 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 

Physics 219 ton ee eee ow (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 ...................-..-. (0-2) 


4 
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Biology «43 5) eee ee een hts ie (3-3) 4 
Advanced Invertebrate Zoology 
Biclogy-) 436 ee ee ee eee 3-3) 4 
Animal Parasitology 
Biolog y=) 45 1 eager cee eee ee (2-6) 4 
Bacterial Ecology 
Chemistry-205, (82a 8 ee eee (2-6) 4 
Qualitative Analysis 
Civil Engineering 406 ...............000........ (3-0) 3 
Sanitation and Public Health 
Genetics '):301° 22 2 ee as (3-2) 4 
Genetics 
Physics: 3100) 22ers ee ee (2-2) 3 
Applications of Modern Physics 
Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry: 7102"3.2-3o BES eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
Englishs(104 2 ets ee ne ee ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics, 120° 2222.0... ee (5-0) 5 
Analytic Geometry and Calculus 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Pliysics? 2 1.8 se hs tn eee (GER) 2) 
Mechanics and Heat 
Physical Education 102 _...................... (0-2) R 
17 
Chemistry 216 ... (2-6) 


Quantitative Analysis aia 
Binglish>t210 tes ee a ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 


History: -106)02. er eee ee ee (3-0 
History of the United States 

Mathematics 307 .................. _...... (3-0) 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science _...................... (0-3) 

Physics 220 ........ Bela KEIN fees. Neem en Sal (8 Ph 
Modern Physics 

Physical Education 202 _................... (0-2) 


elt haar a ee ers 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Ghemistry ?301 42.2...2 ee eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry \ 302. o).50:ic.:01se eee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
Chemistry 328) 22a eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry 9324-2... eee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Government 306.:2 1.2 ee ee (3-0) 3 Chemistry? 447 ©2422) See (1-6) 3 
American National Government Qualitative Organic Analysis 
Modern Language? ...........-ccccccc0e--eeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 Modern Language? _....-.00..0 eee. (3-0) 3 
French or German French or German 
Blective; 3) ee ee eee 3 Elective.22.2.3. 4 eee 3 
17 Li 
SENIOR YEAR 
Chemistry -°400. 2. = 3 eee (1-6) 3 Chemistry: 448 | oo. (2-3) 3 
Industrial Analysis Electrochemistry 
Chemistry (454 422 ee (1-0) 1 Chemistry (elective) 0.2. 4 
Seminar Economics (205) (.2h:..22 eee (3-0) 3 
Chemistry (elective) -..............0...00.....--- 4 Principles of Economics 
English $01 62h Se ee eee (3-0) 3 English 401, \.0350.22...0528.2 eee (0-2) 1 
Writing for Professional Men Public Speaking 
Modern Language? _....-0..-...22..-.2----.000---- (3-0) 3 Modern Language’... (3-0) 3 
French or German French or German 
Rilective coc: re eee 3 Blectives3 cAn hk. ciel c eee 3 
irs 17 
For classes graduating in 1958-59, 1959-60, and 1960-61 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Chemistry 205 .............- pet aan aldatece dinsk (2-6) 4 Cheniistryt2167 2. we A es (2-6) 74 
Qualitative Analysis Qualitative Analysis 
English «20352: 4 eee ee (2-0) 2 History 5106, 23) eee (320) eo 
Introduction to Literature History of the United States 
History: L055 ee ee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 210 22... eae (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Calculus 
Mathematics 209 2.5233 ae axe (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ..........0............ (0-3) 1 
Caleulus General Physics 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Physical) Education’ 202° 3... es (0-2) R 
Physics. 203... 2 eee ee eee ee (4-3). 5 Ses. 
General Physics 16 
Physical Education 201 -...............--..-.- (0-2) R 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Chemistry 301. 207 2a ete eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry 302 ...... inden sg eect ete ah ea (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
Chemistry. 3230.4. 3 ee eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry 324 ..... sreveusd. Spoap tel ene ee (323) a4 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Government 306 = si ooo ecrereveserrcrenet (3-0) 3 Chemistry 447 _........... piety Sree tees ee te | (1-6) 3 
American National Government Qualitative Organic Analysis 
Modern Language? ..........-.--.-cc----2c0----- (3-0) 3 English: 21004 2) eee 2-0) 2 
French or German Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Electives :4 tee eee eee 3 Modern Language’? ....................---0000-+-- (3-0) 3 
sets, French or German 
7 Elective 232 36. ee eee ee 2 
18 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
RSHeEmIstry. 400 e952 awe oes ee (1-6) 3 Chemistry 7448) ayn ee ee ee (2-3) 3 
Industrial Analysis Electrochemistry 
SCBVONMIN CRY SOA 8 i eh ana i Mal pee, (1-0) 1 Chemistry (elective) ..............02..0----- 4 
Seminar Economies 205) 0022.2 esd enc erento eres (3-0) 3 
Chemistry (elective) .0...000..00....ecccccce--- 4 Principles of Economics 
TS EY | (Rake Se nc eee ia een (3-0)© 3 Englishes 0 Tee oe ee be es te, (0-2) 1 
Writing for Professional Men Public Speaking 
Modern Language? .........................--- (3-0) 3 Modern Language? —___.............000....00000--- (3-0) 3 
French or German French or German 
REC UVe rn teeter EE Ree pete: Coa 3 ECT @ CUNY Cte) hs ae ree ees ee 3 
17 17 


NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement’’, page 117. 


2. Chemistry electives in the senior year must be selected from the following courses: 


Chemistry.449 2s ue bor eerie, (4-0) 4 Chemistry 4520 te ese .... (3-3) 4 
Energetics Inorganic Chemistry 

Chemistry e450 0 sue eee a ee (3-3) 4 Chemistry 455  _.......cc.... scscsesseeeeeeeee------- (4-0) 4 
Colloidal Chemistry Paints and Coatings 


For a Major in 
METEOROLOGY 


Meteorology is the science of the atmosphere and all its phenomena. One 
of the broad fields of geophysics, it is concerned with physical states and 
processes within the atmosphere and at the earth’s surface. The objective 
of meteorology is. to determine the natural and physical controls of the 
atmosphere and to apply this knowledge in various ways benefiting life and 
human endeavor. 


Weather and climate through the ages have shaped the physical and 
biological features of the earth and have guided the course of human activities. 
However, it is only through quite recent developments in technology, communi- 
cations, and transportation that sufficient information has been obtained 
about the atmosphere to enable meteorology to emerge as a separate college 
study. While satisfying public interest in the weather has been the major 
object in meteorology, the last few years have witnessed rapidly expanding 
applications in agriculture, engineering, industry, business, commerce, and 
national defense. 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 145) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


ORCS UAL G WALE dtp iy ena epee teed Ole Sapam hor 0 (2-0) 2 Biology 13300 td ie ees (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Life Science 
Geography, 20387 2.20 ee (3-3) 4 En e@lish $52 1.0 he tiles Dee cce tea pa tere (2-0) 2 
Physical Geography Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Mathematics 210) 2202 722 ee (3-0) 3 History 7c L0G Par eee eee nl ae (3-0) 3 
Calculus History of the United States 
Military or Air Science ....................---. (0-3) 1 Mathematics 307 2o......ceeccccccccececccceceeeees 3-0) 3 
Modern Language. ..........22.....cc.cceec000-0--- (3-0) 3 Calculus 
A ihgst te fy ie Ep eee ee eta en oe (3-3) 4 Military or Air Science _...................... (0-3) 1 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Language __...-.......00.e.cccccccceeee ee (3-9) 3 
Physical Education 201 .......................- (0-2) R Physics?) 220.0) thts ke eke oie (3-3) 4 
ate Modern Physics 
17 Physical Education 202 _............... (0-2) R 
18 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester 
Bidlog ya 8a 1) eee eee (2-0) 
Organic Evolution 
Meteorology 317) ...cccci..c...ccesecscceonessaestecy (2-3) 


Meteorological Instruments, 
Observations, and Communications 
Meteorology 325° eink oc ene eee (3-0) 
Physical Climatology 

Meteorology. S352..2255.5 2.2 eee (3-0) 
Atmospheric Staties and 
Thermodynamics 

Blective:: £210 * ochre eee 


Credit 


Second Semester Credit 
Economics. 205. ¢..2..::...3.0-- eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
English ~ 301) 9:34:22 ee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 
Meteorology 318 2............ccsccsscececeeeeeceeees (1-3) 2 
Meteorological Instruments, 
Observations, and Communications 
Meteorology 326° 2002... 432 (2-0) 2 
Regional Climatology 
Meteorology 336° .:...5...2...2270.5 (3-3) 4 
Atmospheric Motions 
Elective: 4.3: 2 eee 3 
17 


SENIOR YEAR 


Governments o 06 cetecicesccn eed eee (3-0) 
American National Government 
Meteorology 445.2223) Se eee. (3-0) 
Atmospheric Physical Processes 
Meteorolovy 7457 #222 aces (1-12) 
Fundamentals of Weather Analysis 
Bolective eye eccane cea easae rect ouaice tose. 


English 403 -2.3.....4.225 2 (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Meteorology ’458 .....22 2. eee (1-12) 

Weather Analysis 
Oceanography: 401-2... eee (3-0) 
Introduction to Oceanography 
Elective....0.500.. SSS eee 


For classes graduating in 1958-59, 1959-60, and 1960-61 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Bim lish 20S eiecce crete tno ocacgecescena peeve eee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Mathematics 209%... 2o Sacchi sweet ees 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science 

Modern Language .............- 

IP Wy SIGS 2G fess, 5 eee cocci aence- azaltaapeteaecenaae 
General Physics 

Elective... hae eoea ae. plaints te: Ee 

Physical Education 201, Lae Ia eee Pe, ie (0-2) 


ey Leese oxena ® be 


English, 210 (2... eee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Geography, 203.........2..... = eee (3-3) 

Physical Geography ; 
Mathematics 210 (2.22.2... (3-0) 
Calculus 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 
Modern Language _..000............cceseeeeeeeees- (3-0) 
Physics: 204°. 222 eee (4-3) 
General Physics 
Physical Education 202 ...........00000.... (0-2) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


BR istry, 2325 occ. tm erenqcterne eoatespra eames (3-0) 
Trends in American History 

Mathematics S07 5. .c.cc.c.cctesetectesaccusecssss.- (3-0) 
Caleulus 

Meteorology S17. 22-cirske trict cectensascsccuesee (2-3) 
Meteorological Instruments, 
Observations, and Communications 


Meteorology. 8205 x... crucccsccutsceesesereoreesesce (3-0) 
Physical Climatology 

Meteorology, 335 .scccscelcccccccssseecacdespeecsecee (3-0) 
Atmospheric Statics and 
Thermodynamics 


Blec tiv Gh eee ence settencceancs 


English) 23010 vii cence ee ee (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 

Meteorology 445  ..........--2--cccc:cceeeeeeeeeeeee (3-0) 
Atmospheric Physical Processes 

Meteorology 457  <..........--..-:::::-seecee-e-e0 (1-12) 


Fundamentals of 
Weather Analysis 

Oceanography 401.220.000.000... .cceeeceeeeeeeee (3-0) 
Introduction to Oceanography 


Blective22 265 nek eee 


Economics 205 2... 2. eee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

History +326 425... > 2 see (3-0) 
History of Texas 

Meteorology) 318 °2..:42..5...5).2. eee (1-3) 


Meteorological Instruments, 
Observations, and Communications 


Meteorology 326 2................ccceceeeeeeeeeceeee (2-0) 
Regional Climatology 

Meteorology 336) <.2..2.....) ee (3-3) 
Atmospheric Motions 

Blective.22..2 2b sk Ae eee 


English *403) 22. Be eee (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 

Government 306 22... (3-0) 
American National Government 

Meteorology 458 2.000.002.0000 eee (1-12) 
Weather Analysis 

Bléctivec2s oe eee ee eee 


rr" 
ols nom wo m& © 
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OCEANOGRAPHY 


Oceanography is the study of the oceans and their boundaries. It is 
based upon the unity of the sciences of the sea. Effective study of the sub- 
ject requires thorough previous training in one of the pertinent basic sciences 
such as biology, chemistry, geology, mathematics, meteorology, and physics, 
or in engineering. Therefore, much of the work in oceanography is con- 
ducted at the graduate level, and the undergraduate program of students who 
wish to study oceanography must be planned to satisfy certain prerequisite 
requirements. It is suggested that such students consult regularly during their 
undergraduate years with the oceanography staff. 


Five options, the biological, chemical, geological, physical, and meteor- 
ological with their corresponding engineering phases, are offered. The 
options require different undergraduate programs. These programs are 
taken in other departments except in the case of meteorological oceanography, 
where a complete undergraduate program in meteorology is offered in the 
Oceanography and Meteorology Department. 


In the graduate program there are curricula leading to the Master of 
Science and Doctor of Philosophy degrees in each of the five options in 
oceanography. Specific prerequisite requirements are set up for each cur- 
riculum. In general, these consist of the courses normally required for the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in one of the basic fields listed above and some 
course work in each of the other fields. 


Oceanography may be utilized in solving certain problems arising in 
fisheries work, offshore oil and gas operations, navigation, prevention of 
beach erosion, weather forecasting, recreation, extraction of raw materials 
from the sea, marine construction, coastal sanitation, military operations, 
fresh water supply, and many other activities. It requires broad interests, 
numerous skills, a real liking for the sea, and an adaptability to shipboard life. 


For a Major in 
PHYSICS 


Physics is the science of energy and the interaction of energy and matter. 
Some physicists are primarily concerned with the discovery and investigation 
of effects and relations in the physical universe previously unknown or not 
understood. Others, known as applied physicists, are interested in bringing 
to the solution of industrial and technical problems, physical effects not 
previously so applied. When new and better ways are required to obtain 
and transmit energy or to alter the configuration or constitution of matter, 
physicists are of service. 


Many branches of industry are seeking applied physicists with all levels 
of professional training from the Bachelor’s to the Doctor’s degree. Indus- 
trial and government-operated research laboratories and colleges and uni- 
versities are seeking investigators of new physical truths and relations with 
professional training beyond the Bachelor’s degree. College graduates in 
physics are far short of the number needed. 


The undergraduate curriculum in physics offers a thorough coverage 
of the phenomena of classical, atomic, and nuclear physics, while developing 
the student’s mathematical tools to the point where he can deal resourcefully 
and constructively with these phenomena. It also provides a grounding in 
related sciences, linguistic techniques, and general education. Elective time 
permits further broadening of the student’s education or a degree of con- 
centration in some phases of engineering. 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 145) 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biology 115 ...... Seg oc ast ae eernetoeee ered (=O ) Ame: English °210 |. 2.0...oectse eee (2-0) 2 
Survey of Biology Introduction to Logical Discourse 
English (203° 2... 2) eee a0 lars History 106) 4 jac. See 3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature History of the United States 
Mathematics 210  ...0.22..........ccccc-sceteneeeess (3-0) 3 Mathematics 307 ...........-:c20:sssesesesceccneneoe (3-0) 3 
Calculus Calculus 
Military or Air Science ........................(0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ....................-.-- (0-3) 1 
Modern Language? ............-.----ccesscceeecn0e-- (3-0) 3 Modern Language? ...................-20c22e22--e00 (3-0) 3 
Physics) (219 (2.0 cee cere et eee (3-3) 4 Physics © 220 22.0.1... eee (8-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical Education 201 ........................(0-2) R Physical Education 202 ....................---- (0-2) R 
17 16 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Mathematics 308 -...........-22.--........--....-.(3-0) 3 Economics (205). 02.2.2... ccs esc (3-0) 3 
Differential Equations Principles of Economics 
Modern Language? .......-............-..00------- (3-0) 3 Mathematics 405 23.02... eee (3-0) 3 
Physics 301g) 222 See ee (3-3) 4 Vector Analysis 
Heat Modern Language?! __..........02....202222...--. (3-0) 3 
Phy sicar 401% 22 ee (3-3) 4 Physics (302° ..200.8....23.n ae eee (2-3) 3 
Optics Mechanical Properties of Matter 
Electivet 2.3.. 0 Fc eee ee 4 Physics 413 6)... (2-3) 3 
— Electricity and Magnetism 
18 Electives. eS eee 3 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
English: 30 licence eee ee (3-0) 3 English: “4032 2s. 20.2251... 5cclosscc-saaeteeereeeeeeee (1-2) 2 
Writing for Professional Men Speaking for Professional Men ; 
PhysicsyS 01 oe ee eee (3-0) 3 Government. 306 <3... (3-0) 3 
Atomic and Nuclear Physics American National Government 
Physics FA05 Fee ee ree (3-0) 3 Physies 1312" si.ccc.00 <tc sdescoce oe eee eee (2-3) 3 
Physical Mechanics Atomic and Nuclear Physics 
Physics. 4145222 ee eee ee (1-8) 2 Physics: "416° 2222 eee 38-0) 3 
Electricity and Magnetism Electromagnetic Fields 
Blectivet2233 ee ee ees 6 Mlectivet icc) cececkiyecontodeaccinaestone ee 6 
17 17 
For classes graduating in 1958-59, 1959-60, and 1960-61 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
English?203-- 0 ce eee eo (2-0) 2 English 210 %.......2..:) 4) 3 (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
I istory.21 05 i ee ee ee ee (3-0) 3 History 106 2) ce 3. icici ccscnss Ree (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics 209  .....,.......c.-c-cecccosceesesee- (3-0) 3 Mathematics 210 ...20.5..3..22 (3-0) 3 
Calculus Calculus 
Military or Air Science ........................(0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Modern Language? ...........cccccccceccecsceeeee (3-0) 3 Modern Language? ...............:.c0-cseses--e (3-0) 3 
Physics 203 ... Pah Se ae Sete mone @ ES By oa d3 Physies (204022... 24 (4-3) 5 
General Physics General Physics 
Physical Education 201 ...................... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ..............02..... (0-2) R 
17 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Mathematics (307 (cco oo ciccoisteld pecececsees (3-0) 3 Mathematics 308  ......-.5....ccsseccccesescecsseoeee (3-0) 3 
Calculus Differential Equations 
Modern ‘ Language? ................---cee-ceeeee-- (3-0) 3 Modern Language? .................cscccceesoees (3-0) 3 
Phystes2301). 0s 3 oe ee eee eee. (3-3) 4 Physies 302 02.6 2h. te ae 2-3) 3 
Heat Mechanical Properties of Matter 
Physics 311 . Lene Se ees (3-0) ees Physics: 312 32. ce ee, eee (2-0) 2 
Atomic and Nuclear beer Atomic and Nuclear Physics 
Elective... Rey ar ce As ble 3 Physiesi401. Hist. eee (3-3) 4 
— Optics 
16 Hlective coc ee ee eee 3 
18 
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SENIOR YEAR 
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First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
ICON GNICS aa 0 D4 2..r. bs er ee ee ce cay etic (3-0) 3 English t403 422 sees ene (le 2a 
Principles of Economics Speaking for Professional Men 
USS sO Lier Ue aye be (3-0) 8 Government 306 -..........22.---200-0000ccceeeee- (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men American National Government 
Mathematies|:405° 2.4.02 2. oS (3-0) 3 PY SiCS ww Dae ee eee er hg ee ee (0-6) 2 
Vector Analysis Experimental Modern Physics 
led CRA Cee 0 Dae aS ge I ee 2 le gene (3-0) 3 Physics 4 14 oie ee ek eee ee eee (1-3) 2 
Physical Mechanics Electricity and Magnetism 
Physics 413 ........... ote) A bel eed ERE Pat eT (2-3) 3 IPRY SIGS 4G See ee ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Electricity and Magnetism Electromagnetic Fields 
= NAc SE ce rem trees seer Rss Ee 3 Elective iis fr 99 7 oiig es ias ee ei e 5 
18 17 
NOTES: 1. See ‘“‘The Foreign Language Requirement’, page 117. German is recommended 
normally. 


2. Electives should be selected in consultation with, and on approval of, the Head of 
the Department with two objectives in view: (1) to strengthen the broad founda- 
tion expected of students who specialize in physics; (2) to intensify the student’s 
program in the direction of a specific competence. For objective (1) are recom- 
mended electives in other sciences, especially chemistry ; electives in basic engineer- 
ing courses, such as DC and AC machinery, circuit theory, electronics, engineering 
mechanics, mechanics of materials, thermodynamics, engineering drawing (Engi- 
neering Drawing 105), and machine shop (Mechanical Engineering 309) ; and elec- 
tives in mathematics, languages, the humanities, and social sciences. 


Objective (2) is determined by the student’s interests and plans for the future. 
He may aspire to a career of advancing knowledge of fundamental physics through 
basic research on physical phenomena or through college teaching. In this case 
the student must plan on postgraduate study and should choose his electives to in- 
crease his intellectual equipment in mathematics and to widen his range of ac- 
quaintance with subjects in physics and other sciences and fields important for an 
educated man. If the student is interested in research in physics bearing on a 
field of some other science, such as chemistry, geology, meteorology. oceanography, 
or biology, a heavy concentration of electives should be made in that science. The 
student preparing for a career in high school teaching should elect the requisite 
courses in education. A student planning to go directly into industry upon grad- 
uation should concentrate a large portion of his electives in a sequence of courses 
preceeding to an advanced stage in, for instance, aeronautical engineering, com- 
munications and electronics in electrical engineering, or vibrations and the me- 
chanics of materials, or thermodynamics and heat transfer in mechanical engi- 
neering. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The School of Engineering, through its several curricula, offers broad 
vrograms of education in the engineering sciences that are designed to develop 
the student’s abilities and qualities to enable him to enter into and advance 
with the profession of engineering, and to lead a useful and happy life in the 
community in which he lives. Quite naturally, these programs include as their 
main core the fundamentals of engineering science and the basic materials 
related thereto, but in addition they include subjects from the social and 
humanistic sciences. It is expected that a student who conscientiously applies 
himself to and successfully completes one of these broad engineering programs 
not only will be technically trained but also humanly and socially educated. 


It is important for a student who is contemplating a curriculum in engi- 
neering to realize that engineering is highly technical in character, requiring 
a minimum of four years of comprehensive study in mathematics and science. 
In addition to theory, practice work and problem courses are provided so that 
the student may learn more readily the application of the fundamental princi- 
ples to the solution of problems encountered in the practice of engineering. 
It should be pointed out that these courses are professional engineering courses 
and are not training courses for any of the mechanical or manipulative skills. 
With the exception of industrial education, all curricula are planned to provide 
preparation for research, design, operation, management, testing, or main- 
tenance of engineering projects. The particular place of industrial education, 
including the industrial technology option, will be explained in the subsequent 
description of the Industrial Education Department. 


For the high school graduate, the minimum requirements for college 
entrance are listed in the earlier pages of this bulletin. On the other hand, 
for students who are still in high school and who are in a position to plan 
their high school program in preparation for engineering, the importance of 
mathematics and science cannot be overemphasized. The best high school 
background in mathematics would include two years of algebra, one year of 
plane geometry, one-half year of solid geometry, and one-half year of trigo- 
nometry. 


Also, a student should take as much natural science as possible in high 
school. Of the natural sciences, chemistry and physics are of particular 
importance in the preparation for the study of engineering. 


CURRICULA 
Four-Year Curricula 


Each of the following curricula leads to the Bachelor of Science degree 
and requires a normal period of four years for completion: 


Aeronautical Engineering Geology 

*Agricultural Engineering Geophysics 

Chemical Engineering Industrial Education 
Civil Engineering Industrial Engineering 
Electrical Engineering Mechanical Engineering 
Geological Engineering Petroleum Engineering 


Five-Year Curricula 


The following five-year programs lead to the Bachelor of Architecture 
and Bachelor of Petroleum Engineering degrees respectively: 


Architecture (Design Option) 
Petroleum Engineering 


The five-year curriculum in Architecture (Construction Option) leads to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Architectural Construction. 


*Administered jointly by Schools of Agriculture and Engineering. 
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Five-Year Combined Degree Plaiis 


Students who are interested in two areas of engineering or a business 
foundation to complement their engineering curriculum may pursue programs 
which lead to two Bachelor’s degrees in five years. The following curricula 
are examples; students interested in other possible combinations should con- 
sult with the Dean of Engineering: 


Chemical Engineering—General Business 

Civil Engineering—General Business 
Geology—Petroleum Engineering 

*Industrial Engineering 

Petroleum Engineering—General Business 
Petroleum Engineering—Chemical Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering—Geological Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering—Mechanical Engineering 


Students may also pursue a five-year program combining full professional 
training with a broad general education to qualify for two degrees, the Bach- 
elor of Science degree in a professional field and the Bachelor of Arts degree 
in one of the liberal arts curricula such as English (See page 48, “Two 
Degrees”). Other combinations are available such as a five-year combined 
program in industrial technology and journalism, which prepares the student 
to become an industrial journalist. 


NUCLEAR PROGRAM 


Although no degree is offered, courses are available in nuclear technology. 
At the present time the emphasis is at the Master of Science degree level, and 
it is possible for graduates of any of the principal fields of engineering or of 
the basic sciences to arrange a program which provides: 


1. A minimum significant training in the nuclear field in support of a 
major in the student’s basic field. 


2. A maximum of training in the nuclear field so that this becomes, in 
effect, the major field with the basic field remaining as a minor. 


3. A degree of specialization intermediate to the first two listed. 


Students who are interested in pursuing one of the above graduate programs 
should take the regular undergraduate program in Aeronautical Engineering, 
Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, Petroleum Engineering, Chemistry, Mathematics, or Physics. 
The following are recommended as electives for the undergraduate program, 
with the most important listed first. These courses should be taken only af- 
ter consultation with the head of the student’s major department. 


Physics 311 Atomic and Nuclear Physics 
Physics 312 Atomic and Nuclear Physics 
Physics 411 Experimental Modern Physics 
Chemical Engineering 447 Nuclear Engineering 
Chemical Engineering 448 Nuclear Engineering 


Programs of study are available which satisfy the criteria of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission Special Fellowships in Nuclear Energy Technology. 


An AGN-201 Nuclear Training Reactor is available for use in the nuclear 
technology work. 


*A degree of Bachelor of Science in Industrial Engineering may be awarded on the basis of the 
student’s completing the requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Aeronautical, 
Chemical, Civil, Elecrical, Mechanical, or Petroleum engineering and additional required 
courses. 
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ADVANCED STUDY 


As the knowledge required for advanced engineering design in industry 
increases, more and more students are finding it desirable to go beyond the 
usual four-year course in college. Much of the design in industry today follows 
the research mode of procedure, the procedure predominantly used in graduate 
study. Consequently, there has been a growth in graduate study to satisfy 
the demands of industry for engineers with greater scientific knowledge and 
research ability. In the future, industry, colleges and governmental agencies 
will carry on more and more research, and, therefore, there will continue to 
be a great demand for engineers with graduate training through the doctorate. 
It should be pointed out, however, that graduate study is available only to 
those with more than average ability. Prospective graduate students should 
write to the Director of Admissions for a Graduate School Catalogue. 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


Aeronautical engineering is described as the technical activities associated 
with aircraft design. These include research, analysis, and design in several 
technical specialties such as aerodynamics, dynamics of aircraft, structures, 
properties of materials, propulsion and operation analysis of weapons systems. 


Aeronautical engineering graduates are employed in air-frame manufac- 
turing companies, government research laboratories, and equipment manufac- 
turing companies in Texas and elsewhere. A considerable number enter the 
military services as engineering officers. Aeronautical engineering graduates 
are also well qualified for positions in other fields of engineering, since men 
trained in aerodynamics and the design of high-strength, light-weight struc- 
tures are in demand in many industries. 


The Aeronautical Engineering Department has excellent facilities in the 
new Engineering Building on the campus and at the College-owned Easter- 
wood Airport. Facilities on the campus include a supersonic wind tunnel, two 
small low-speed wind tunnels, a structures laboratory, a materials and process- 
laboratory, an instrument laboratory, and complete shop facilities. The 
Aircraft Research Center, the large wind tunnel, and the Guiberson Engine 
Laboratory are located at Easterwood Airport. 


The four-year undergraduate curriculum in aeronautical engineering lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Science includes sound preparation in math- 
ematics, physics, chemistry, English, and mechanics. The junior and senior 
years are devoted largely to the professional courses in aerodynamics, aircraft 
structures, aircraft power plants, and aircraft design. The opportunity to elect 
courses in a desired specialty is provided in the senior year. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
See page 84 for a discussion of this curriculum. 


ARCHITECTURE 


The program in architecture is designed primarily to prepare young men 
for professional careers in the design and construction of buildings. 


The method of teaching is that of individual criticism, accompanied by 
careful direction in the use of the library and in materials of construction. 
The work of the first two years is designed to give the student fundamental 
training in the techniques of drafting and an appreciation and understanding 
of the elementary principles of design and construction. The work of the 
last three years is built around the larger problems of architecture which, in 
many instances, become individual student projects. 


Two options are offered: the Design Option and the Construction Option. 
The program is the same during the first year. This makes it possible for the 
student to defer his decision until the beginning of his sophomore year, when 
he can more intelligently select his course of study for his last three years. 
Both options are five-year courses. The Design Option leads to the degree of 
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Bachelor of Architecture; the Construction Option, to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Architectural Construction. 


While the programs are designed primarily to prepare young men for 
professional careers in architecture and building construction, the training 
forms a good foundation for those who may wish to enter other fields. Grad- 
uates find their way into the profession as draftsmen, designers, estimators, 
superintendents of construction, and develop careers as architects, contractors, 
and city and regional planners. 


The Division is a member of the Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Architecture, is on the approved list of schools accepted by the Texas Board 
of Architectural Examiners, and is accredited by the National Architectural 
Accrediting Board. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Chemical engineering is that branch of engineering concerned with the 
development and application of manufacturing processes in which chemical 
or certain physical changes of materials are involved. These processes may 
usually be resolved into a coordinated series of unit physical operations and 
unit chemical processes. The work of the chemical engineer is concerned pri- 
marily with the design, construction, and operation of equipment and plants 
in which series of these unit operations and processes are applied. Chemistry, 
physics, and mathematics are the underlying sciences of chemical engineering, 
and economics is its guide in practice. 


Chemical engineering became a separate division of engineering with the 
growth of strictly chemical industries, and it is now recognized as one of the 
important divisions of engineering, dealing with combustion of fuels, heat 
treatment of metals and alloys, the preparation of water for potable and 
industrial use, the refining of petroleum, processing of vegetable oils, the 
development of electric furnace products, portland cement, lime gypsum, 
plaster, heavy chemicals, soaps, rubber, corn products, textiles, paper, artificial 
leather and silks, food products, and other products. 


The work of the chemical engineer is the changing of raw materials into 
finished products with the greatest efficiency and economy. He substitutes 
a rigid control of processes for guess work and uncertainty and increases the 
productivity of labor by supplying more efficient processes where the standard 
and quality of the finished product are revised and the amount of seconds 
and rejections is reduced. The chemical] engineer must also be able to modify 
a process in order to adapt it to commercial conditions and to select his 
material for construction with special reference to its use. His work is distinct 
from that of the chemist on the one hand and the mechanical engineer on the 
other, though he must have a thorough training in both chemistry and engi- 
neering. 


The curriculum in chemical engineering is planned to prepare students 
for the design, construction, and operation of industries in which materials 
undergo chemical and physical change. The unit operations, such as fluid 
flow, heat flow, evaporation, drying, distillation, gas absorption, filtration, 
crushing and grinding, and size separation are basic studies that may be 
applied to any industry. General chemical processes are also included in the 
laboratory and classroom work. Research in both of these divisions is fostered 
by cooperative projects with the Texas Engineering Experiment Station and 
industrial organizations of the State. 


As chemical engineering treats of the processes whereby materials undergo 
a chemical and physical change, it is apparent that a large number of diver- 
sified industries have use for the chemical engineer, not only in the operation 
and control of processes but in the design of special equipment. Many chemical 
engineers enter the research laboratory, investigating processes in the labora- 
tory and supervising their operation in the plants, considering carefully the 
controlling interest of cost as a factor in all industrial operations. 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in civil engineering has for its objective the thorough 
grounding of young men in the underlying principles of the basic sciences and 
engineering. Training or practice in the art of applying these principles to 
problems encountered in practice is given in the drafting room, laboratories, 
and in the field so as to enable the graduate to give satisfactory service in an 
engineering organization immediately upon graduation. 


During the first three years the subject matter of the courses is common 
to all phases of civil engineering, such as surveying, highway engineering, 
mechanics, strength of materials, hydraulics, and stress analysis. In the 
fourth year the student is given an opportunity to specialize moderately in 
structural engineering, highway engineering, hydraulic engineering, or muni- 
cipal and sanitary engineering. In addition, courses in cost estimating and 
engineering economy are required of all the students to give them an under- 
standing of the importance of these matters in the practice of civil engineer- 
ing. Students who are interested in construction engineering should consider 
the possibility of obtaining a Bachelor of Science degree in Civil Engineering 
and a Bachelor of Business Administration degree. Copies of a degree plan 
to satisfy the requirements for both degrees may be obtained from the Civil 
Engineering Department. 


The moderate specialization indicated above does not restrict the student 
to securing employment in a special field. The curriculum is so planned as 
to make it possible for him to undertake professional practice embracing the 
following: surveying; water supply; sewerage; the planning, design, and con- 
struction of buildings, bridges, earthen dams, reservoirs, canals, and the con- 
ventional types of foundations required for all of the structures; planning, 
design, construction, and maintenance of roads and highways; traffic engi- 
neering; planning and execution of sanitary measures for rural and urban 
communities; administration of city business as city manager; industrial, aca- 
demic, and governmental research of civil engineering matters; and technical 
service of various kinds leading to executive positions in industry. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in electrical engineering is designed to give the student 
thorough training in the principles of direct and alternating current phenomena 
and of electronics. It provides training in the subjects fundamental to the 
general practice of engineering, in the theory of electricity, and in the appli- 
cation of the theory to practical problems in engineering. 


The work of the first three years includes courses in mathematics, chem- 
istry, physics, drawing, and mechanics which are common to all branches of 
engineering. Electrical engineering subjects begin in the sophomore year 
and continue in increasing amount through the junior and senior years. 
Much emphasis is put on the fundamental principles of electricity, but the 
fundamentals are vitalized with illustrations of their application in engineer- 
ing practice. Opportunity, for specialization beyond work offered in the foun- 
dation courses is offered in the senior year with electives in radio and com- 
munication engineering, power machinery, industrial electronics, television, 
radar, and servo-mechanisms. These courses tend to impress more firmly 
on the student’s mind the principles already covered and give the student 
specific information about one or more of the specialized branches of elec- 
trical engineering. 


Electrical engineering offers broad opportunities for young men with 
proper training. Graduates in this course find employment in the following 
fields: construction, operation, and design of generating stations and elec- 
tric power systems; installation and operation of electrical equipment in 
industrial plants; design, manufacture, and sale of electrical equipment; 
geophysical exploration in the petroleum industry; rural electrification and 
the application of electricity to agriculture; radio communications; television; 
telephone and telegraph systems; illumination; urban and trunk line trans- 
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portation systems; development of electrical equipment and controls for air- 
craft and computers; teaching; and research. 


The application of electron tubes and transistors in control circuits for 
all sorts of processes in industry as well as in radio, radar, and television has 
resulted in what is known as the field of electronics. While this field is. 
especially promising and new developments in it are constantly being made, 
it should be pointed out that it is not something distinct and apart from 
electrical engineering. The curriculum in electrical engineering prepares 
its graduates for work in electronics, including computers, television, radar, 
guided missiles, and other recent defense developments. 


Student branches of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers and 
of the Institute of Radio Engineers have been organized at the College. These 
branches offer the student a means of keeping in touch with the latest develop- 
ments in the field of engineering. 


GEOLOGY 


Training in geology is designed to prepare the student in the fundamentals 
of the earth sciences. These include the study of rocks, minerals, fossils, earth 
structures, the physical features of the earth’s surface, and the economic 
application of this knowledge. 


This curriculum is designed for the student who approaches geology as 
a science, with the inherent obligation of exploring, observing, analyzing, 
inquiring, classifying, describing, and finally interpreting the record and the 
content of the rocks. It is based upon the related sciences of chemistry, phy- 
sics, mathematics, and biology. It prepares a man either for general geo- 
logical investigations or for graduate study in geology in a normal period of 
four years. 


GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in geological engineering provides training in the funda- 
mental principles of engineering as well as specialized training in geology 
in a normal period of four years. Although this course is designed primarily 
for the student who expects to be employed as a petroleum geologist, the cur- 
riculum is such that the graduate is also qualified for work with railroads, 
public utilities, construction, ceramics, and other industries in which a knowl- 
edge of both geology and engineering is desirable. 


GEOPHYSICS 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students to investigate geologic 
features with physical measurements. The objective is to gain skill in geologic 
interpretations of data obtained with such measurements. It is concerned 
primarily with a fundamental understanding of geology, and secondly with 
mathematics, physics, and electrical engineering. The curriculum prepares 
a student either for general geological or geophysical investigations, or for 
graduate study in either of these subjects in a normal period of four years, 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


The industrial arts teacher education option in the industrial education 
curriculum aims to prepare young men to teach industrial arts subjects in 
junior or senior high schools or in technical schools and to sponsor guidance, 
safety, and personnel programs in public schools. (Industrial arts in these 
schools includes such areas as general shop, electrical work, metal work, wood- 
work, technical drawing, plastics, ceramics, leather, and other craft courses.) 


The vocational industrial teacher education option in the industrial edu- 
cation curriculum is intended for teachers, supervisors, and directors for the 
vocational industrial schools and classes of Texas. Since the men completing 
this course are to qualify as teachers under the State Plan for Vocational 
Education, a candidate for a degree must satisfy the requirements for one 
of the classes of vocational teachers as specified in the State Plan. 
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In general the industrial technology option prepares young men as 
employees in industrial relations departments of industries, which includes 
such work as employee training, personnel, production, and accident prevention. 


Students interested in this option also have the opportunity to prepare 
themselves for industrial technical sales (industrial distribution). The demand 
for graduates with sales potential is increasing annually and employment 
opportunities are plentiful at this time. Those pursuing this pattern should 
take such courses as are indicated on page 182. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


Industrial engineering is the science of production. Just as the other 
branches of engineering use the laws of the physical sciences in the design 
and operation of a product, so does industrial engineering apply these same 
laws to the design, selection, and operation of the plant in which this product 
is produced. A major distinction between industrial engineering and other 
branches is that the industrial engineer must consider not only the behavior 
of inanimate objects as they are governed by physical laws, but also must 
include in his plan the behavior of people as they operate together in organi- 
zations, whether these organizations be simple or complex. 


Although usually the industrial engineer is concerned with the production 
of a manufactured article, the same principles of scientific analysis, planning, 
and control which are effective in this field have been found to be quite useful 
in any activity where a large number of people work together. Thus, industrial 
engineers find employment in wholesale trade, in transportation, even in banks 
and insurance companies. Because of the increasing technical complexity of 
today’s manufacturing operations, there is a rapidly increasing demand for 
men with engineering background to enter the field of factory design and 
operation. 


Four-Year Curriculum 


The four-year curriculum leading to the Bachelor of Science degree in 
industrial engineering fills the above need by providing training in the basic 
engineering subjects of mathematics, physics, drawing, chemistry, and me- 
chanics which are common to most engineering curricula, Beyond this, it 
gives students training in manufacturing processes, setting time standards, 
production control, quality control, tool engineering, cost analysis, and person- 
nel administration. This combination well equips the graduate who plans to 
make his career that of production control and supervision. 


Five-Year Curriculum 


Since there is an insistent and growing demand for men versed in the 
fundamentals of other branches of engineering and also in the fundamentals 
of executive control, there are offered five-year curricula designed for students 
who wish training in industrial and in aeronautical, chemical, civil, electrical, 
mechanical, or petroleum engineering. Thus, in five years the student may 
complete the requirements for two Bachelor of Science degrees, one in his 
preferred specialty of engineering and the other in the field of industrial 
engineering. The completion of the requirements for these two degrees should 
admirably prepare the engineering graduate for rapid advancement. 


Students desiring to work toward the two degrees should consult with 
the Registrar or the Head of the Industrial Engineering Department for the 
course requirements. The industrial engineering courses may be taken either 
concurrently with courses in any of the above branches, which will enable 
the students to get both degrees at the same time, or may be taken after the 
first degree is granted. Ordinarily two semesters of additional work is suffi- 
cient to complete the requirements for the second degree in industrial engi- 
neering. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


The breadth of the field of mechanical engineering is such that extensive 
specialization in undergraduate work is impossible and undesirable. Industry 
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needs mechanical engineers for such a variety of work that it is deemed wise 
to make the curriculum broad and fundamental. 


Training in habits of accurate analysis and logical thinking, the prereq- 
uisites of a good engineer, is emphasized. 


Fundamental theory courses are supplemented by practice work in pattern 
shop, foundry, machine shop, welding, and testing. Practice courses are 
designed to instruct in methods rather than to develop extensive skills. 


Some specialization is possible in that during the senior year the student 
may elect courses in such fields as refrigeration, air conditioning, automotive 
engineering, internal combustion engines, and metallurgy. 


The work of practicing mechanical engineers varies from general engi- 
neering to highly specialized fields. The work logically falls under design, 
construction and erection, operation and maintenance, research, and admin- 
istration. 


Design engineers may find their work to be that of original design of 
machines and associated equipment; design of operating assemblies of machines 
and equipment commercially available for desired manufacturing or process 
jobs; redesign of existing equipment to make possible changes, to improve 
economy, safety, and appearance. 


Construction and erection engineers may be responsible for assembling 
and fabricating entire plants and putting them into operation. They must 
be able to use engineering drawings, plans, and specifications, and to do supple- 
mentary design work. 


Operation and maintenance engineers are in charge of plant performance 
and upkeep. They must be capable of securing profitable operation and of 
the supervision of plant personnel. 


Research engineers are called on for an endless variety of investigations. 
They must have inquiring minds, initiative, patience, thorough knowledge of 
the fields in which they work, and the ability to analyze and correlate the 
results obtained. For the research man, graduate study is usually desirable. 


Many engineers who have the leadership ability, personality, tact, and 
initiative become administrators and executives. 


Among the industries that employ a large number of mechanical engineers 
are: air conditioning, aircraft, automotive, chemical, power, petroleum, refrig- 
eration, and general manufacturing. 


Sales engineers are probably as much in demand as any other group. 


PETROLEUM ENGINEERING 


The curricula in petroleum engineering are intended to prepare students 
for the petroleum industry and particularly for those branches which have 
to do with drilling, production, and transportation of petroleum as well as 
with the natural gas industry. 


Four courses in petroleum engineering are available to the students in 
this department: (1) a regular four-year curriculum in petroleum engineer- 
ing, which leads to a degree of Bachelor of Science; (2) a five-year curricu- 
lum in petroleum engineering, which leads to a degree of Bachelor of Petrol- 
eum Engineering; (3) a five-year curriculum in petroleum engineering—geo- 
logical engineering, which leads to a Bachelor of Science degree in both Pe- 
troleum Engineering and Geological Engineering; (4) a five-year curriculum 
in petroleum engineering—mechanical engineering, which leads to Bachelor 
of Science degrees in both Petroleum Engineering and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. 


_The four-year curriculum in petroleum engineering includes sufficient 
training in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering to prepare the grad- 
uate for the application of engineering principles to the petroleum industry. 
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Courses in geology give an understanding of the geological structures and 
conditions favorable for petroleum deposits. To the basic subjects are add- 
ed courses in petroleum engineering which illustrate the application of engi- 
neering principles to the type of problems met in the petroleum industry and 
which also give some understanding of the technique of the industry. Empha- 
sis is placed on thorough grounding in the fundamentals rather than on appli- 
cation to particular problems. 


The five-year curriculum in petroleum engineering is designed to pro- 
vide a broader educational background. This curriculum contains all the 
courses included in the four-year curriculum and courses in psychology, ac- 
counting, English, economics, business, geography, and advanced mathematics. 


In addition to these specific degree programs, five-year combination 
degree curricula may be arranged, such as petroleum engineering—general 
business, petroleum engineering—chemical engineering, petroleum engineer- 
ing—industrial engineering, or petroleum engineering—English for one de- 
Siring a broader educational background. Those desiring the five-year com- 
bination degree curricula in petroleum engineering and another field should 
contact the Head of the Petroleum Engineering Department for assistance 
in planning the course of study. 


PETROLEUM ENGINEERING— 
GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 


The five-year petroleum engineering—geological engineering course in- 
cludes all of the subjects given in the four-year petroleum engineering course 
and all of the subjects in the four-year geological engineering course. This 
combination five-year course is intended to give a student interested in geo- 
logy a background in engineering and the application of geology and en- 
gineering to the petroleum industry. 


PETROLEUM ENGINEERING— 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


The five-year curriculum in petroleum engineering—mechanical engineer- 
ing leads to Bachelor of Science degrees in both Petroleum Engineering and 
Mechanical Engineering. The scope of the work in the petroleum industry 
is so broad and so varied that it is desirable for the man who expects to en- 
ter this field to have a very comprehensive training. This course is designed 
to give such breadth of training by including the essential courses in both 
the petroleum and mechanical curricula. The production, transportation, and 
refining of oil involves the generation and utilization of power, the design 
and operation of mechanical equipment, the principles of heat transfer, and 
the handling of men and finances. Thus, a five-year curriculum combining 
the two courses was deemed desirable. 


Curricula in 
ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTURAL CONSTRUCTION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Architecture «LOL vi:-). sctsclcoee cere wees (0-6) 2 ‘Architecture a l026 2-2 oo (0-6) 2 
Design I Design I 
Architecture) 115) .22600-2 2 ees (1-3) 2 Architecture 116  ...........20000000ecececeeeeeeeeee (1-3) 2 
Architectural Graphics Architectural Graphics 
DET) ToL RE RE fe eae oe SO Be en) ae (3-0) 3 Basten] OG ie ee en eee ee Seek (0-2) 1 
Composition and Rhetoric Survey of Man’s Knowledge 
ERT EO RY a LO Big as eo Ste eceee cacnace ences eaceccencees sabe (3-0) 3 Englishi104. Satcher ere (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics’ 1020). 2. ete ees (3-0) 3 History=7106) 522020 2b ees Cok eee (3-0) 3 
Algebra History of the United States 
Mechanical Engineering 105 .............. (1-6) 3 Mathenraticg@liGy 204 ita (4-0) 4 
Carpentry and Mill Work Plane Trigonometry and Analytic 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Geometrv 
Physical Education 101 .................. ....(0-2) R Mechanical Engineering 101 .............. (0-3) 1 
; — Engineering Problems 
17% Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 102 ............200.0..... (0-2) R 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Architecture 201  .0..............2-c.2.2eee0ceeene (0-12) 4 Architecture’ 202, (22..22.2.22222 (0-12) 4 
Design II Design II 
Architecture 205 .00......0....cccccccccceesueeeeeees (0-6) 2 Architecture 206 | .0........,2202 eee (0-6) 2 
Freehand Drawing Freehand Drawing 
Architecture: $227 ~ vince ioiec coset cerceenstractattns (3-0) 3 Architecture’ 228 o..:..2......11:..eee (3-0) 3 
Structural Principles Elements of Mechanics 
Architecture 253  ............c.0leccccccseteseeeeeee (2-0) 2 Architecture 254 .2.0......2...22....ccsssscestese--- (2-0) 2 
Technology of Materials Technology of Materials 
English °210 § 30 eee terres (2-0) 2 Civil Engineering 206 .....................----- (0-3) 1 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Plane Surveying 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Physics 22015 ee ee (3-3) 4 Physics 202 22..024.55 2 (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 ...................... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ~.....00000000000.... (0-2) R 
18 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Architecture $013 24...55. 000 ee (0-15) 5 Architecture!) 3022.3)... 3 (0-15) 5 
Design III Design III 
Architecture 305 20.2... nu... eccccscsenee ....(0-6) 2 Architecture 306  ....2.......0.-.:::c00.ccsccesceee- (0-6) 2 
Freehand Drawing Freehand Drawing 
Architecture®$27. 3i23....05.0002 (3-0) 3 Architecture 328. <.....0...:..2. U2. beee (3-0) 3 
Basic Structures Steel Structures 
Architecture 329 2.0.0.2... ccccccccceeeeeeeeeee (2-0) 2 Architecture’ 330°... 23... eee (2-0) 2 
Art and Civilization Art and Civilization 
Architécture 8550-2. eae (3-0) 3 Architecture. 336 (....-42... 5. (3-0) 3 
Mechanical and Electrical Mechanical and Electrical 
Equipment for Buildings Equipment for Buildings 
BleC tive: Fis ccn eit pencpactscecnccsscecccgssonesessvonsnaes 3 Elective. s..422..2054243. 5,333 3 
18 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Architecture, 400 poi ccnccttccsseocsceuntee toes (0-15) 5 Architecture, 402 (22... eee (0-15) 5 
Design IV Design IV 
Architecture? 427. 2 ee (2-2) 3 Architecture, 428 92.00... (2-2) 3 
Concrete Structures Roof Structures 
Architecture 429 o......oo.......eeeeececeeeee ee (3-0) 3 Architecture 430 .2......2..00.002....2eseeeeeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
History of Architecture History of Architecture 
English 870} ee eee (3-0) 3 Architecture 454° 200.0..:...5.42 352s (1-6) 3 
Great Books Specifications and Working 
Blectivestcct..ct sei nase 3 Drawings 
— lective cc cc:5-éccsecc ish cso Ree 3 
17 — 
17 
SUMMER WORK 
Architecture 500; Summer Practice, twelve weeks, required. 
FIFTH: YEAR 
Architecture 501 2.0.2.0... .2.-.... cc cccceteceees (0-15) 5 Architecture 502). i224... 25.05 eee (0-15) 5 
Design Design 
Architecture 527: ~..:-22.....2. lee (2-3) 3 Architecture. 528% 22.0 eee (2-3) 3 
Structural Systems Structural Systems 
Architecture, 556 #.2..353-2 nee (2-3) 3 Architecture § 550) <2.:.).0...55 22 eee (1-0) 1 
City Planning Seminar 
Landscape Architecture 411 .............. (2-2) 3 Architecture 554 ....... Peet Cette Nae (2-0) 2 
Landscape Design for the Professional Practice 
Architect and Engineer Enelish’403 25.3) 202 2 eee eee (1-2) 252 
Blectives. oe ee ate eee ee ae 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
a Government 306 .00...............eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
17 American National Government 


ele ww oe ct 
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CONSTRUCTION OPTION 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
PA TCHITECEUTE 201 5 eis Oe eens eesesacecte (0-12) 4 PA TCHItECtUT ORL 0 2 ett e ccr tetra (0-12) 4 
Design II Design II 
Architecttire® 205 ..c..25leccccvhecccccesedlheakes (0-6) 2 APChitecture y20 6 a rctecsccscctesoce onsets wee eee aac (0-6) 2 
Freehand Drawing Freehand Drawing 
A TORITECEMTED. 25 00. ccorece te socen-secbsteanees tees (2-0) 2 PA TCHICECTUE Gi & Gin crete ete ste-sewcceee sacs -cs ees (3-0) 32 
Technology of Materials Elements of Mechanics 
Birelishwl 0 cs oe eee ee (2-0) 2 PAT CHIFCCLUTC@I 304 me terre eee eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Technology of Materials 
Mathematics’ 223) 2... 230) 4 ee -0) 4 Civil Engineering 206 -2.00000....0.00220.0..... (0-3) 1 
Differential and Integral Calculus Plane Surveying 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
PRYSICS* 20) 2 ee ee ee (3-3) 4 IPySic¢sS 1202 ce ee cst eone ct teee ee hie) (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ............0..0........ (0-2) R 
19 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
MA TCHICCCEUTe Woe do cited ea eeceesreeeee (3-0) 3 Architecture; 328 (22nd ie eae (3-0) 3 
Basic Structures Steel Structures 
Architectures 329), es ees yiecnsscteee (2-0) 2 Architecttrer 33002 on ee eee (2-0) 2 
Art and Civilization Art and Civilization 
Architecttire (3350 <.6.32 nc Ane es (3-0) 3 Architecture .d3G) )eiccsce eee ee (3-0) 3 
Mechanical and Electrical Mechanical and Electrical 
Equipment for Buildings Equipment for Buildings 
Business Administration 305. ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 409 .............. (3-0) 3 
Business Law Survey of Accounting Principles 
Heonomices 2057). eee eas eee (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 315. .........0.2.000000000.... (0-2) 1 
Principles of Economics Strength of Materials Laboratory 
ML ECEiV Gaeta ee eed ee 3 Geolos yi 422 2 ee Os ee ee ee (2-3) 3 
—_ Natural Structural Materials 
iy Electives: eee wee ee ee eR UE 3 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Architectures 42 0) jcc ste sae (2-2) 3 Architecture 42 Sige ee eee te (2-2) 
Concrete Structures Roof Structures 
Architecture 429): .2225202..8 cisco cedecvenscck (3-0) 3 Architecture 430) 22.2 eee (3-0) 
History of Architecture History of Architecture 
Architecture, 454 <....:).ccc.bocsccgccc--coacaccseese (1-6) 3 Business Administration 433 ............ (3-0) 
Specifications and Working Business Management 
Drawings Civil Engineering 478 ................-....----- (3-0) 
Business Administration 428 .............. (3-0) 3 Construction Plant and Methods 
Real Estate Titles and Conveyances Bn olishea 7a el er ee shoe ho 3-0) 
Civil Engineering 473 ....................2.-.-- (3-0) 3 Great Books 
Cost Estimating Blectiv. en 2c ako ee Bee 
1D Pavan Rg ce oe. ye SNe eee tae Be ey ton eee 3 
18 
SUMMER WORK 
Architecture 500; Summer Practice, twelve weeks, required. 
FIFTH YEAR 
AT CHILECLUNCG D2 ied reer eee (2-3) 3 Architecture 528, =. eee (2-3) 3 
Structural Systems Structural Systems 
Architecture. 5540.00 ee (2-0) 2 Architectures550) 2a ea ee (1-0) 1 
Professional Practice Seminar 
Civil Engineering 408 ....................---... (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 465 ...........22.0000........ (2-2) 3 
Municipal Administration Soil Mechanics and 
Apoveemment (20G. c..3-) 022-2) mee ccanecseesee. tae (3-0) 3 Foundations 
American National Government English 403 gest eee ee eee (1-2) 2 
Industrial Engineering 412 ................ (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
Labor and Industry Blectivere ee Fe ee cet Sen Pe. 7 
1 DEL ah (os Soe ate a a i ee me ie rly 2 or 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Curricula in 
ENGINEERING 


(With the exception of architecture, geology, and industrial education, 
all curricula in the School of Engineering are identical in the freshman year.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Chemistry: (101. 22: ee ee eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
Engineering Drawing 105 .................. (0-6) 2 
Engineering Drawing 
Englishil03s 3 se ee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
History? 105:48.2°4 eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics: 1020-9. ee (3-0) 3 
Algebra 
Mathematics 103. ccs. epee ee ceee eee (3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R 
19 


Curriculum in 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See above) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Aeronautical Engineering 201 .......... (3-3) 
Elementary Aerodynamics 

Government3 06:22. ee ee eee (3-0) 
American National Government 

Mathematics’ 210) (o.0 eee 3-0) 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science ........ eee (0-3) 

Physics 219 noe ee eee (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 ...................... (0-2) 


-_ 
Sad oo Vacian hee tig weg ae 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Aeronautical Engineering 301 .......... (3-0) 
Theoretical Aerodynamics 

Aeronautical Engineering 304 .......... (3-0) 
Elementary Aircraft Structures 

Mathematics 308  ...............0::.c0cseeeeeeee-eeee 3-0) 
Differential Equations 

Mechanical Engineering 323 ............... (4-0) 
Thermodynamics 

Mechanical Engineering 338 .............. (2-3) 
Kinematics and Machine Design 


Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry 102. .......23..:244..000 eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
Engineering Drawing 106 .................... (0-6) 2 
Descriptive Geometry 
English 104 (2... 20 (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics® 120° 222 (5-0) 5 
Analytic Geometry and Calculus 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Physics »218 \338 ieee (3-3) 4 
Mechanics and Heat 
Physical Education 102 .................... (0-2) R 
19 
Civil Engineering 305 .......................... (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 
English=207 oan eee (2-0) 2 
Report Writing and Correspondence 
History (106 (2.22... 22 eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics 307 1.2..222...02 = (3-0) 3 
Calculus 
Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Physies 220. 2.0 2 Jee (3-3) 4 
Modern Physics 
Physical Education 202 ...........0000.0.... (0-2) R 
19 
Aeronautical Engineering 302 .......... (1-3) 
Experimental Aerodynamics 
Aeronautical Engineering 303 .......... (3-0) 
High Speed Aerodynamics 
Aeronautical Engineering 306 .......... (2-3) 
Strength of Aircraft Materials 
Economics; 205) 2224 eee eee (3-0) 


Principles of Economics 
Mechanical Engineering 410 .............. (3-0) 
Internal Combustion Engines 
Elective (Humanities) 


a | 
Niliw © WwW ww Ww bd 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 165 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Aeronautical Engineering 401 .......... (2-6) 4 Aeronautical Engineering 402 .......... (2-6) 4 
Aircraft Design Aircraft Design 
Aeronautical Engineering 405 ........ ..(3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 417 ..........(3-0) 3 
Aireraft Structures Aircraft Propulsion Systems 
Aeronautical Engineering 406 .......... (2-3) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 420 .......... (3-0) 3 
Aircraft Power Plant Operation Aircraft Vibration and Flutter 
Electrical Engineering 307 ................ 3-3) 4 Enelish=401y5 ee eee ee (0-2) 1 
Electrical Circuits Public Speaking 
Technical Elective ......................c....2.c0--- 3 Technical Elective ...............2..2..-2.....002--- 3 
— Elective (Humanities) ...............22-........ 3 
17 — 
17 
For classes graduating in 1958-59, 1959-60, and 1960-61 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
HECONOIICH 20D. ce ood ce cnet (3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 201 .......... (3-3) 4 
Principles of Economics Elementary Aerodynamics 
ngiishiec0S et wk es ae (2-0) 2 English 207 .................. See Ae ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Report Writing and Correspondence 
Government 306 .2............0...0.cccceeeeeeeeeeeee- (3-0) 3 Mathematics 210 0.223.002 (3-0) 3 
American National Government Calculus 
Mathematics 209  ....2...2.....c.c.cccccce coe 3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 
Calculus Engineering Mechanics 
Mechanical Engineering 201 .............. (0-3) 1 Mechanical Engineering 309 .............. (0-3) 1 
Manufacturing Processes Machine Production Techniques 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
IPRVSicse 203, sons 4 ee ee ee renee ene 2 (4-3) 5 Physics 204720 ee ea ee (4-3) 5 
General Physics General Physics 
Physical Education 201 .............000........ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ..................0..... (0-2) R 
18 19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Aeronautical Engineering 301 .......... (3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 302 .......... (1-3) 2 
Theoretical Aerodynamics Experimental Aerodynamics 
Aeronautical Engineering 304 .......... (3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 303 .......... (3-0) 3 
Elementary Aircraft Structures High Speed Aerodynamics 
Civil Engineerings 305 -......0.00..0000000.... (3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 306 .......... (2-3) 3 
Mechanics of Materials Strength of Aircraft Materials 
Mathematics 307 ~......2..2..4..00..cicates (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 
Caleulus Thermodynamics 
Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 338 .............. (2-3) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Kinematics and Machine Design 
Bilective:.:. 4:24. 20225..%. Re ee es 3 Bective 25ers 3 
18 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Aeronautical Engineering 401 .......... (2-6) 4 Aeronautical Engineering 402 .......... (2-6) 4 
Aircraft Design Aircraft Design 
Aeronautical Engineering 403 .......... (1-3) 2 Aeronautical Engineering 406 .......... (2-3) 3 
Aircraft Materials and Processes Aircraft Power Plant Operation 
Aeronautical Engineering 405 .......... (3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 408 ..........(1-0) 1 
Aireraft Structures Seminar 
Electrical Engineering 307 .................. (3-3) 4 English: 401) 2386460 22ee. dae ee ee (0-2) 1 
Electrical Circuits Public Speaking 
Mechanical Engineering 410 ............ (3-0) 3 Technical Elective ................... Se ae 6 
Internal Combustion Engines Bléctivetic 2 ee eee ale ee 3 
Bilectiv 6:33 ee ee es 3 as 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Technical Electives for 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


166 
Group A 
Aeronautical Engineering 410 .......... (2-3) 
Airplane Detail Design 
Aeronautical Engineering 417 .......... (3-0) 
Aircraft Propulsion Systems 
Aeronautical Engineering 418 .......... (4-0) 
Advanced Aerodynamics 
Aeronautical Engineering 421 .......... (3-0) 


Dynamics of Airplanes 


oOo - WS & 


Group B 

Chemical Engineering 447 .................. (3-0) 
Nuclear Engineering ~ 

Electrical Engineering 501 ................ (3-3) 
Theory and Application 
of Electron Tubes 

Mathematics 308 .0.00022.............-ceeeeeeeeeeeee (3-0) 
Differential Equations 

Mathematics  405.....5..... 3.2.2 eee (3-0) 
Vector Analysis 

Mechanical Engineering 340 .............. (2-3) 


Physical Metallurgy 


NOTE: At least one of the technical electives in the senior year must be selected from Group A. 


Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
(See page 103) 


Curriculum in 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 164) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Chemistry’ 205) 204 2S eee, (2-6) 4 
Qualitative Analysis 
English’ :210;) 2783.5. eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
History’ 106.3 eee eee eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics 210 2022...2.....00..ccccccccscceeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
Calculus 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science ..................... (0-3) 1 
Phiysics2219 he ee oe eee (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity 
Physical Education 201 ..............0....-.. (0-2) R 
20 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Chemical Engineering 304 .................. (3-0) 
Unit Operations 

Chemistry 301 42.2.0 (se eee (3-3) 
Organic Chemistry 

Chemistry. 7323 32) eee ee (3-3) 
Physical Chemistry 

Economics 205. (2200s ei ik ccoesoceodeces (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 


Thermodynamics 


Elective (Humanities) 


Pe errr erry 


Second Semester Credit 
Chemical Engineering 204 —_................ (3-0) 3 
Elementary Chemical Engineering 
Chemistry: 216° 22... 2 eee (2-6) 4 
Quantitative Analysis 
Civil Engineering 305 .......................-.- (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 
Civil Engineering 315 _......................-.- (0-2) 1 
Strength of Materials Laboratory 
Mathematics 307.23 Se ee (3-0) 3 
Calculus 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Physics (220 (223242... 332 eee (3-3) 4 
Modern Physics 
Physical Education 202 ..........000......... (0-2) R 
19 
Chemical Engineering 314 .................. (0-3) 1 
Unit Operations Laboratory 
Chemical Engineering 423 .................. (3-0) 3 
Unit Operations 
Chemistry (302) 5:23:35) > oe ee eee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemsitry 
Chemistry 324) 223003 2 (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry 
Mechanical Engineering 403 .............. (1-3) 2 
Engineering Laboratory ; 
17 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 167 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemical Engineering 409 ................ (3-0) 3 Chemical Engineering 426. ................ (2-6) 4 
Oil and Gas Technology Plant Design 
Chemical Engineering 429 ................ (0-3) 1 Chemical Engineering 428 ............... (3-0) 3 
Oil and Gas Technology Laboratory Industrial Chemica] Processes 
Chemical Engineering 433. ................ (0-3) 1 Chemical Engineering 464 ................ (3-0) 3 
Unit Operations Laboratory Chemical Engineering Kinetics 
Chemical Engineering 438 ................ (1-0) 1 Electrical Engineering 305 ................ (3-3) 4 
Seminar Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Chemical Engineering 441 ................ (3-0) 3 Government 306 00.............--2--eeceeeeeeeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
Chemical Engineering Unit Processes American National Government 
Chemical Engineering 454 ................ (3-0) 3 = 
Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics 17 
Chemical Engineering 461 ................ (2-0) 
Process Control and Instrumentation 
Elective (Humanities) .......................... 
17 
For classes graduating in 1958-59, 1959-60, and 1960-61 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Ghentistry 2055.08. 8 ao eae (2-6) 4 Chemical Engineering 204 .................. (3-0) 3 
Qualitative Analysis Elementary Chemical Engineering 
Briclishaec0sie ee ee (2-0) 2 Chemistry.2216 403 eee (2-6) 4 
Introduction to Literature Quantitative Analysis 
Government 306 ..................0ccecceeeeeeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 Enelish $210) fio oe a es ee (2-0) 2 
American National Government Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Mathematics 209 .00..............eeecccesesseecsceee ( 3 Mathematics 210  .000....0........c.ccce--eecceeeeee 3-0) 3 
Calculus Calculus 
Military or Air Science 1 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
IBN YSICS ic OSA ee hae et ee te, 5 Physics ©2040 ee es (4-3) 5 
General Physics General Physics 
Physical Education 201 R Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Chemical Engineering 304 ................ (3-0) 3 Chemical Engineering 314 .................. (0-3) 1 
Unit Operations Unit Operations Laboratory 
Chemistry. 3015. 20 fe Nema (3-3) 4 Chemical Engineering 423 .................. (3-0) 3 
Organic Chemistry Unit Operations 
Ghemistry7 3235 ee eo ae (3-3) 4 Chemistry.4 302%. 2c. eee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
rr chishiea O lier ee ae: Race eet Paces (0-2) 1 Chemistry 3247 2 eee (3-3) 4 
Public Speaking Physical Chemistry 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Thermodynamics 
PL GCET VG aes tot e e a Sel a ee 3 TF PLO CEL VG ete ene eae PETE CON 3 
18 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Chemical Engineering 409 ..........0...... (3-0) 3 Chemical Engineering 426 ..........0....... (2-6) 4 
Oil and Gas Technology Plant Design 
Chemical Engineering 429 ........ Smee Se (0-3) 1 Chemical Engineering 428 .................. (3-0) 3 
Oil and Gas Technology Laboratory Industrial Chemical Processes 
Chemical Engineering 433 .................. (0-3) 1 Chemical Engineering 464 .................. (3-0) 3° 
Unit Operations Laboratory Chemical Engineering Kinetics 
Chemical Engineering 438 .................. (1-0) 1 Electrical Engineering 305 ................ (3-3) 4 
Seminar Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Chemical Engineering 441 .................. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 403 .............. (1-3) 2 
Chemical Engineering Unit Processes Engineering Laboratory 
Chemical Engineering 454 ............0..... (3-0) 3 Electives ee oe ee a ee 3 
Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics —_ 
Chemical Engineering 461 .................. (2-0) 2 19 
Process Control and Instrumentation 
Civil Engineering 305 .......................... (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 
Civil Engineering 315. ........................ (0-2) 1 


Strength of Materials Laboratory 
CCTV GD nr i te bees 


*Students not electing advanced ROTC will register for Economics 205. 
**Students not electing advanced ROTC will register for Mathematics 307. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Curriculum in 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 164) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Civil Engineering 201 .......................... (3-3) 4 
Plane Surveying 
Economics  2054..:2.2.5 cee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Mathematics 210 ....0......ccscccccscccccccccceees (3-0) 3 
Calculus 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science ....................... (0-3) 1 
Physics 2192 eee ee ee eo eee (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity 
Physical Education 201 .......................- (0-2) R 
18 


SUMMER WORK 
Civil Engineering 300, Summer Surveying Practice, six weeks, credit 5 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Civil Engineering 306 ........................ (2-0) 
Mechanics of Materials 


Civil Engineering 311 ...............2......-.-- (3-0) 
Hydraulics 

Civil Engineering 336 .....................----- (0-2) 
Hydraulics Laboratory 

Civil Engineering 345 ....................-.-..- (2-3) 
Theory of Structures 

Geology 820330 eee ee (2-3) 
Geology for Civil Engineers 

Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 


Engineering Mechanics 


2 


oo wow —-_ we 


15 


SENIOR YEAR 


Civil Engineering 401 ........................ (2-2) 
Water and Sewage Treatment 

Civil Engineering 407 ...............----------- 3-0) 
Highway Engineering 

Civil Engineering 443 -....0..............----. (1-3) 
Materials of Construction 

Civil Engineering 473  ..............-..-...-.-.. (3-0) 
Cost Estimating 

Civil Engineering 483 ...............-.......... (2-3) 
Analysis and Design of Structures 

Technical Elective ...................-..00..--....-- 


Second Semester Credit 
Civil Engineering 305 .......................... (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 
Civil) Engineering’ 315 (0-2) 1 
Strength of Materials Laboratory 
English :203. 2.2). eee (2-9) 2 
Introduction to Literature 
History 106 ....... deck dvcazeu cade sos eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics -307. 2... 2 eee (3-9) 3 
Calculus 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-2) 1 
Physics: 220) .220..5.3.3 cate (3-3) 4 
Modern Physics 
Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 
Civil Engineering 338 .................. ee (2-0) 2 
Hydraulics of Drainage Structures 
Civil Engineering 344 —...0000000c. ($-3)" 4 
Plain and Reinforced Concrete 
Civil Engineering 346 .......................-.--- CES &: 
Design of Members and Connections 
Civil Engineering 465 2 (2-2) 3 
Soil Mechanics and Foundations 
English 210 ....3.::24..2..003 2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logica] Discourse 
Government -306 .........-.22-400 ee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
kee 
Civil Engineering 402 ...........0......00..... (2-2) 3 
Water Supply and Sewerage Practice 
Civil Engineering 448 ...00..........cccee.eeeee (2-0) 2 
Engineering Economy 
Civil Engineering 476 .................-....--.. (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Electrical Engineering 305 ................ (3-3) 4 
Electrical Circuits and Machines 
English’ 401-32... eee (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 
Technical Electivé  ..-.<.:02¢2407ee 3 
Elective (Humanities) ~......................... 3 
17 


For classes graduating in 1958-59, 1959-60, and 1960-61 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Civil Engineering 201 .......................... (3-3) 
Plane Surveying 


English ©2030 6223322 ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Government 306 i.c.c.-0.2. 0 csecccebasnacco-ceceece (3-0) 
American National Government 

Mathematics 209 20... ecceeeseneceee (3-0) 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 

Physics= 20322 ee ee ee (4-3) 
General Physics 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) 


4 


po ltee. “ees este tks 


Civil Engineering 202 .......0.................. (2-3) 
Advanced Surveying 

Economics’ 205 © 230-00 ee eee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Mathematics 210 -2......................-cceccesceee (3-9) 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science .....................-- (0-3) 

Physics) (20400) ee ee eee (4-3) 
General Physics 

Physical Education 202 ................--.....- (0-2) 


ry 
ae Lede viel ead ceo aeaaea 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


SUMMER WORK 


Civil Engineering 300, Summer Surveying Practice, six weeks, credit 5 


JUNIOR YEAR 


169 
Second Semester Credit 
Civil Engineering 338 ............2.....-------- (2-0) 2 
Hydraulics of Drainage Structures 
Civil Engineering 344 —....000..0020000......... (2-3) a3 
Plain and Reinforced Concrete 
Civil Engineering 346 .......................... (2-3) 3 
Design of Members and Connections 
Civil Engineering 401 .......................... (2-2) 3 
Water and Sewage Treatment 
Civil Engineering 465. .........00.0....0000...0. (2-2) 3 
Soil Mechanics and Foundations 
Enclish}210 roe ee ee ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Blectivel: ti). 005 aan ee ye eee 3 
19 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Civil Engineering 305 .......................... (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 
Civil Engineering? 31007... eu: (3-0) 3 
Hydraulics 
Civil Engineering 315. .......................... (0-2) 1 
Strength of Materials Laboratory 
Civil Engineering 336 .......................... (0-2) 1 
Hydraulics Laboratory 
Civil Engineering 345 ................-..-2------- (3-3) 4 
Theory of Structures 
Geology 320%. a ees (2-3) 3 
Geology for Civil Engineers 
Bilective :cetek 23 a xe oes O88 fat = 3 
18 
Civil Engineering 402 .....................--.-- (2-2) 3 
Water Supply and Sewerage Practice 
Civil Engineering 407 ..............0........... (3-0) 3 
Highway Engineering 
Civil Engineering 473 ..............22..2..----- (3-0) 3 
Cost Estimating 
Civil Engineering 483 ...................0.0... (2-3) 3 
Analysis and Design of Structures 
Technical Elective |.....................-.-.-------. 3 
Blecti vette ce a ate A 3 
18 


Civil Engineering 443 .......................... (1-3) 
Materials of Construction 

Civil Engineering 448 ................2......... (2-0) 
Engineering Economy 

Civil Engineering 474 ......0.0..00.2222.....-.. (2-0) 
Contracts and Specifications 

Civil Engineering 476 ...................--.-.-- (1-0) 
Seminar 

Electrical Engineering 305 ........ is al (3-3) 
Electrical Circuits and Machines 

Brnelishs 40 Us 2258 fe eee a (0-2) 
Public Speaking 

Technical Elective .............................0000 

Blectivete ei ee 2 ee ee ee 


Technical Electives for 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


(Offered in Fall Semester only) 
Civil Engineering 406 ......................2.. ..(3-0) 
Sanitation and Public Health 


Civil Engineering 408 .............0........2.-- 3-0) 
Municipal Administration 

Civil Engineering 409 .......................-.- (2-3) 
Sanitary Laboratory 

Civil Engineering 457 ...............02...-0000 (3-0) 
Traffic Engineering 

Civil Engineering 463 ....................----- (3-0) 
Hydrology 

Civil Engineering 468 ....................-..0-- (2-3) 
Statically Indeterminate 
Structures 

Civil Engineering 482 .................-..---- (2-3) 
Aerial Photogrammetry 

Geology 44 Sree eee cccteatec tees (3-3) 


Advanced Engineering Geology 


wo www wo ww 


(Offered in Spring Semester only) 


Civil Engineering 403 ......................--.- (2-3) 
Sanitary Design 

Civil Engineering 417 ......................---- (2-3) 
Bituminous Materials 

Civil Engineering 458 .......................... (3-0) 
Hydraulic Engineering 

Civil Engineering 478 ..................-------- (3-0) 


Construction Plant and Methods 


@ | 
aolww =» » =—- wp DH 
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NOTE: By proper choice of technical electives, civil engineering students may specialize to 


some extent in highway, hydraulic, structural, 


construction, or sanitary engineering. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Curriculum in 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 164) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Electrical Engineering 20] ................ (3-4) 4 
Electricity and Magnetism 
Brglish:212)> 2 ee ee (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare 
Mathematics 21002-22224. ...30 nce (3-0) 3 
Calculus 
Mechanical Engineering 212 ..............(3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Physics” 219. (7 ee ee ee ee (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity 
Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) R 
18 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Electrical Engineering 316 ................ (3-0) 
Electrical Circuit Theory 

Electrical Engineering 320 _............... (3-3) 
Electronics 

English 73712 2 ee ee (3-0) 
Great Books 

English -401:°:.....:. 2 Ree eee (0-2) 
Public Speaking 

Mathematics 308 .........ccccccce cece eee (3-0) 
Differential Equations 

Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 


Thermodynamics 


SENIOR YEAR 


Electrical Engineering 401 
Alternating Current Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 403 ................ (0-6) 
Alternating Current Laboratory 
Electrical Engineering 415 

Transmission Networks 
Electrical Engineering 432 
Economie Phases of Engineering 
Technical Elective ......................-.......---- 
Elective? 


Second Semester Credit 
Electrical Engineering 212 ................ (2-0) 2 
Engineering Materials 
Electrical Engineering 315 ................ (3-3) 4 
Alternating Currents 
History 106° i=... eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics 307. 0 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Caleulus 
Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Physics: 2205-2 ontechiectasiee eee (3-3) 4 
Modern Physics 
Physical Education 202 ....................-.-. (0-2) R 
20 
Civil Engineering 305 ........0000020000.......- (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 
Electrical Engineering 318 ................ (1-3) 2 
Electrical Measurements 
Electrical Engineering 322 ................ (2-0) 2 
Electric and Magnetic Fields 
Electrical Engineering 419 ................ (3-3) 4 
Electronic Circuits 
Mathematics .409? ....2:.....0..4. eee (3-0) 3 
Advanced Calculus 
Mechanical Engineering 346 .............. 3-0) 3 
Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 
17 
Economies 205)...223.4 ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Electrical Engineering 402 -............... (3-0) 3 
Alternating Current Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 404 -............... 0-6) 2 
Alternating Current Laboratory 
Electrical Engineering 420 ................ 3-0) 3 
Servomechanisms and Control Devices 
Government 306 0000.........0:cccccecceeceeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Technical Elective............................---.---- 3 
17 


NOTES: 1. English 231 or 232 may be substituted for this course. 


2. Mathematics 405, 411, 414, or 415 may be substituted for this course. 


3. To be selected from Liberal Arts 301, Psychology 303, or Rural Sociology 205. 
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Technical Electives for 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Electrical Engineering 406 ................ (2-2) 3 Electrical Engineering 457 ................ (3-2) 4 
Electric Power Distribution Principles of Digital Computers 
and Transmission Geophystes?4350- 2 = taki tee ee 3-3) 4 
Electrical Engineering 428 ................ (2-3) 3 Survey of Geophysical Exploration 
Communication Circuits Mechanical Engineering 340 ................ (2-3) 3 
Electrical Engineering 441 ................ (3-0) 3 Physical Metallurgy 
Symmetrical Components of Mechanical Engineering 404 .............. (1-3); .2 
Polyphase Circuits Engineering Laboratory 
Electrical Engineering 446 ................ (2-3) 3 PAV SiCsh 4 OS ie Sie bee the rr Ss ee ee (3-0) 3 
Television Physical Mechanics 
Electrical Engineering 452 ........ aes (2-3) 3 
Ultra High Frequency Techniques 
For classes graduating in 1958-59, 1959-60, and 1960-61 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Civil Engineering 206 ......................-.-- (0-3) 1 Economics 205. o.............-.-.escccsceeccoessseeees (3-0) 3 
Plane Surveying Principles of Economics 
Electrical Engineering 201 ................ (3-4) 4 Electrical Engineering 208 ................ (3-3) 4 
Electricity and Magnetism Direct Current Machinery 
FEN PUBNO DD opi SOUS ie he Me (3-0) 3 Mathematics §2107 2 ee See (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Calculus 
Government 306) 22.05.5342. ae kn. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 
American National Government Engineering Mechanics 
Mathematics 209 .2..............c.-.ccce-eecoceeeee 3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Calculus PAV Sis 208 reece eee cn. athe cee ss seen aee (3-3) 4 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 General Physics 
AV Sics O07 tet ae ec eae 2 (3-3) 4 Physical Education 202 ...................... (0-2) R 
General Physics —_ 
Physical Education 201  .0...0..00.00.0.0..... (0-2) R 18 
19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Civil Engineering 305 ....................-..-.- (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 316 °................ (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials Electrical Circuit Theory 
Electrical Engineering 315. ................ (3-3) 4 Electrical Engineering 318 ................. (1-3) 2 
Alternating Currents Electrical Measurements 
Mathematics).307), 24 ee and (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 320 ................ (3-3) 4 
Caleulus Electronics 
Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 322 ................ (2-0) 2 
Engineering Mechanics Electric and Magnetic Fields 
Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 Ene lished (1 eae le oe sae ee ee (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics Great Books 
TE CE VO ers snes eet keene ee 3 Mathematics 308  -....00...........:00cccsssececeeeee (3-0) 3 
— Differential Equations 
20 Electives eee ee ee ea 3 
20 
SENIOR YEAR 
Electrical Engineering 401. ................ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 305. ............ (3-0) 3 
Alternating Current Machinery Business Law 
Electrical Engineering 403 ................ (0-6) 2 Electrical Engineering 402. ................ (3-0) 3 
Alternating Current Laboratory Alternating Current Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 415 ................ =2)3 Electrical Engineering 404 ................ (0-6) 2 
Transmission Networks Alternating Current Laboratory 
Electrical Engineering 419 ................ (3-3) 4 Electrical Engineering 432 ................ 3-0) 3 
Electronic Circuits Economic Phases of Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 449 ................ (0-2) 1 Electrical Engineering 450 ................ -2) 1 
Seminar Seminar 
Engtish *461-............... cecrppuasdeslgasatescazcee (0-2) 1 Mechanical Engineering 403 .............. (1-3) 2 
Public Speaking Engineering Laboratory 
Technical Elective  ................:.cccossccece - 3 Technical Elective ....................c..ccssessees 3 
BSCE VG tice o ee ae eas 3 lective yee oe eee See 3 
20 20 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Technical Electives for 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Electrical Engineering 406 ................ (2-2) 
Electric Power Distribution 
and Transmission 


Electrical Engineering 420 ................ (3-0) 
Servomechanisms and 
Control Devices 

Electrical Engineering 428 ................ (2-3) 
Communication Circuits 

Electrical Engineering 441 ................ (3-0) 
Symmetrical Components of 
Polyphase Circuits 

Electrical Engineering 446 ................ (2-3) 
Television 

Electrical Engineering 451 ................ (3-0) 


Radiation and Propagation 


3 


Curriculum in 


GEOLOGY 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Chemistry (1014.22.05 24 2 eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
Engineering Drawing 105 ..................-- (0-6) 2 
Engineering Drawing 
English $103)... (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
History ..105 28.3 eee ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics #102) (235 eee (3-0) 3 
Algebra 
Mathematics (103: §o. 2. (3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ..................... (0-2) R 
19 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


English 231] %0rs232) 22.25) eee (3-0) 
Survey of English Literature 

Geology :201 22.000) Bey See ae (3-0) 
General Geology 

Geology 203 "(ee eee ee eee (2-6) 
Crystallography and Mineralogy 

Geology) 209) 2.5.4..32 eee ee (0-3) 
Introduction to Field Work 

Mathematics 209 
Caleulus 

Military or Air Science 

Physics (218 30 #2 a2 oi ae a 
Mechanics and Heat 

Physical Education 201 


bt 
ed oes (eo sure le ea. ea 


Electrical Engineering 452 —............. (2-3) 3 
Ultra High Frequency Techniques 
Electrical Engineering 457 ................ (3-2) 4 
Principles of Digital Computers 
Geophysics.435° 2.3.1... eee (3-3) 4 
Survey of Geophysical Exploration 
Mechanical Engineering 340 .............. (2-3) 3 
Physical Metallurgy 
Mechanical Engineering 344 .............. (3-0) 3 
Fluid Mechanics 
Mechanical Engineering 404 _............ (1-3) 2 
Engineering Laboratory 
Physics 4050.2... 233. 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Physical Mechanics 
Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry® 102. (253.3..43.4. eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry ; 
Civil Engineering 208 .............20.0......... (1-3) 2 
Topographic Surveying 
Engineering Drawing 106 .................. (0-6) 2 
Descriptive Geometry 
English 104° 2222..22..222 32 (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
History 106 2£:2.:2.5...20..., 22 eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics 104. 2.2.2. eee 3-0) 3 
Analytic Geometry 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 102 ........00......... (0-2) R 
18 
Chemistry .207 (2.3.22 ee eee (2-3) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Geology?(204 2:4. Oe ee eee (1-3) 2 
Mineralogy and Rock Study 
Geology #210" 2:4.4..228) 324. (3-3) 4 
Historical Geology 
Mathematics 210°):20.2.......5320522 (3-0) 3 
Calculus 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1. 
Physics *219 (0.32). 2 ee ee (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity / 
Physical Education 202 .............----..... (0-2) R 
17 


SUMMER CAMP 


(Optional) 


Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Whentistey 3440 220 ie ee ae (3-0) 3 
Physical Chemistry 
UBUUNSR UST td dhe ie i he et (3-0) 3 
Great Books 
Genlorves03i ern’ eee eee eee (223) ro 
Petrography and Petrology 
REOLOZ Vie BOs Ne en es (3-3) 4 
Invertebrate Paleontology 
Geology oli es, et Pah eens (2-3) 3 
Principles of Sedimentation 
16 


Second Semester 

English 1319 (he ee oe ee ee (1-0) 
Report Writing 

Gedlocy 306 ae ee Cee ee (3-3) 
Stratigraphy 

Geolocy2312:¥) or ae et (2-3) 
Structural Geology 

Geology (two of the following) ........ 

Geolory. 304-2 =. (2-3) 3 
Sedimentary Petrography 

Geology ©423) | ........csccpecsee (1-6) 3 
Micropaleontology 

Geolovy, 443° 2.92 (2-3) 3 
Paleontology 

Government 306 ....2:...c....--0ccss-ce0e-ceedeeess- (3-0) 
American National Government 


SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 


SENIOR YEAR 


Geology (three of the following)...... 

Geologys404yn ee (2-3) 3 
Geology of Petroleum 

Geology 406 © ...........2.-ccsccccccccc 3-0) 3 
Economic Geology 

Geology. 4313 5. (2-3) 3 
Geomorphology 

Oo) ip oe 2B ye eee eae ae ee mee (1-6) 3 
Cenozoic Micropaleontology 

Gealo my 744 QM ee Sra ree (1-0) 
Seminar 

Geophysiesh435 55 ee ee eed. (3-3) 


Survey of Geophysical Exploration 
PILCCtivese ens ree le were ee 


9 


Economics 205 
Principles of Economics 

English 400) ee ea pe ee (0-2) 
Public Speaking 

Geology 433 
Field Geology 

Geology 450) 22 See re. (1-0) 
Seminar 

Geology-Geophysics (any two) 

Geolory *\304 325425 (2-3) 
Sedimentary Petrography 

Geolosy2) 409 tee ee ae: (3-0) 
Geology of Non-Metallics 
Other than Petroleum 

Geology 423 
Micropaleontology _ 

Geology 425 
Subsurface Geology 

Geology 443 
Paleontology 

Geophysics 436 .......0.0......2......- (2-3) 
Seismic Exploration 

Geophysics 446 ........................ (3-0) 
Physics of the Earth 

Hlecti ves teste eae ee ee 


(Je) 


For classes graduating in 1958-59, 1959-60, and 1960-61 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Bnehishty 203 ote eae ieee crac on ees (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

VS COUOTY-2 OT ie res sees ee conesctenceosesersce ects (3-0) 
General Geology 

GEOLOS G2 ODF eo otsceeee ceacee arate eee ne, (2-6) 
Crystallography and Mineralogy 

PSA it anak 9-1 ie tae aE oe een eee a ee 0-3) 
Introduction to Field Work 

Mathematics 209  ...:...1..2..2.....ceess-necsesseens (3-0) 
Caleulus 

Military or Air Science ....................-.-- (0-3) 

POV SICH GD Ot oe ncoeteseceestena a rec dsnsccacteentants (4-3) 
General Physics 

Physical Education 201 ..... ieee BaD 3 (0-2) 


_ 
Eat hy Nae cape ca aa Ge at cout BS 


Chemistry 5200p oe ercspta cette cmesnseecn (ara) 
- Elementary Quantitative Analysis 

Civil Engineering 208 .....................0000 (1-3) 
Topographic Surveying 

Geolory i204) 22 08 ee ren (1-3) 
Mineralogy and Rock Study 

Geolooya2l0b ceen te eee eee eee (3-3) 
Historical Geology 

Mathematics 210 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 

Physics 20 4020 ee ea (4-3) 
General Physics 

Physical Education 202 .......0....00020....... (0-2) 


SUMMER CAMP 


(Optional*) 


Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2 


*May be used as an elective. 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


Second Semester Credit 
Geology 306 2.:50-0..2.2....ib eee (3-3) 4 
Stratigraphy 
Geology {31 2: wiscc3scecieke neces eee ee (2-3) 3 
Structural Geology 
Geology (two of the following).......... 
Geologvy 304)". 22 el eee (2-3) 3 
Sedimentary Petrography 
Geology) 423) (2... 4h eee alba re 
Micropaleontology 
Geology” 443 We. ee eee (2a8 ao 
Paleontology 
Government 306  .2........2...ccccccceeeeeccneeeeene (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Electivé:25:2%:8..23 eee 3 
19 


SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Chemistry 344 2 ee ea eee (3-0) 3 
Physical Chemistry 
Bmolish G2 Oe Lee scree weet PR AS a (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Geology P3803) ho 2. i.e we. eee ence eee (2-3) 3 
Petrography and Petrology 
Geolosy (S05. bees opens cesnose pars eoeeneeecee (3-3) 4 
Invertebrate Paleontology 
Geology ® S15 Pik sue ge veces 4 chstatcapbee (2-3) 3 
Principles of Sedimentation 
Blectives2. 2222-4 ee ee eee 3 
18 
English’ (319). eee (1-0) 1 
Report Writing 
Geolory 449 c. eee (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Geology (three of the following)...... 9 
Geology 4047 222 kiics.ccccbackeossceedecerevsceue (2-3) 3 
Geology of Petroleum 
Geology WAUGUR ete ee (3-0) 3 
Economic Geology 
Geolozy) 481 hee ear ree (2-3) 3 
Geomorphology 
Geology +487 +3 Se ae (1-6) 3 
Cenozoic Micropaleontology 
Geophysics. 43502 s cae ec leerseeteee (3-3) 


Survey of Geophysical Exploration 
Le Chives oc gts eee ee es ee 


@ | 
ole tm 


Economics. 208: 320i .he oc (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 

English’ 401 2.0.4)..0  eeeeee (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 

Geologwy™ 433) ccs (0-6) 2 
Field Geology 

Geology > :450-"..3 oy. ceed eee (1-0) 1 
Seminar 

Geology-Geophysics (any two) ............ 6 

Geolocy 304... 3 2 eee (2-3) 3 
Sedimentary Petrography 

Geology . 409,35 44 25s. tee (3-0) 3 


Geology of Non-Metallics 
Other than Petroleum 

Geology 423°... eee (1-6) 
Micropaleontology 

Geology 9425 | ...8 ee eee (2-3) 
Subsurface Geology 


Geophysics 436  ...0..2...c.c.cceccceeeeeee (2-3) 
Seismic Exploration 


Geophysics 446 _..............ccecceeeeeeee- (3-0) 
Physics of the Earth 


Blectivé.j6000.4.8 se eee 6 


oe ww cw 


Curriculum in 
GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 164) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Englishi 2317 or (232*(2. 420 ee (3-0) 3 
Survey of English Literature 

Geolowy: (201 ete ee eee ee (3-0) 3 
General Geology 

Geology. 203 er on Aa ie ee ei (2-6) 4 
Crystallography and Mineralogy 

Geolosy,209) ne srk ee eee ees (0-3) 1 
Introduction to Field Work 

Mathematics 210s ..2 ee (3-0) 3 
Caleulus 

Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 

Phiysies 2190 J h0 oe es Oh Se ee ee (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 ...... pe, ENED (0-2) R 

19 


Chemistry..207 22 22 ee eee (2-3) 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Geolowy, 2040205 eh ee (1-3) 

Mineralogy and Rock Study 


History, 06" oe ee ee eee eee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics 307 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 

Physics 2220.2 Qos Sa ae eee (3-3) 
Modern Physics 

Physical Education 202 ~..................... (0-2) 


SS 
St ee Sr” bap ates Me bo ee 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 175 


SUMMER CAMP 
(Optional) 


Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 

(E227) GP ago) 5 pe epee er ee sl pane sa Nieewely aaeueM (2-3) 3 
Petrography and Petrology 

Geology2305 se eee (3-3) 4 
Invertebrate Paleontology 

Geology: 31 bins ee eae (2-3) 3 
Principles of Sedimentation 

Mechanical Engineering 220 .........-... (4-0) 4 
Engineering Mechanics 

Petroleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Development 

Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 1 


Petroleum Development Laboratory 


Second Semester Credit 

Chemistry: 344522 eco cds ctneeehesilecs (3-0) 3 
Physical Chemistry 

Geology (306 ene ee ee (3-3) 4 
Stratigraphy 

Geologyses 1 2 eee ree ee ces (2-3) 3 
Structural Geology 

Government 306. .........2...2.....0scccccescess--eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 

Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 3 

hermodynamics 
Petroleum Engineering 312 ................. (1-0) 1 
Well Logging 


SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 


SENIOR YEAR 


Civil Engineering 305 ....................000.. (3-0) 3 
Mechanies of Materials 

Economics 205. ..........-cccccccsesscsecccccereenseeeses (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 

Geology (one of the following) ........ 3 

Geology, 4042 isicisccccecckeceee (2-3) 3 
Geology of Petroleum 

Geology 406 
Economic Geology 

Geology 431) 2 ee: (2-3) 3 
Geomorphology 

Geolowy 2449 2 oe ecsccisedesecebaneoiscons (1-0) 1 
Seminar 

Geophysics 435 22...........ecccccsscceseeccccececees (3-3) 
Survey of Geophysical Exploration 

Mechanical Engineering 344. .............. (3-0) 
Fluid Mechanics 


co 


Electrical Engineering 305 .................. (3-3) 4 
Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Binglish F400 eee Sacer (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 
Geology-Geophysics 
(two of the following*) .............. 6 
Geology 304 .o......2... et weceeeeeeeee (2-3) 3 
Sedimentary Petrography 
Geology 409 .0....22...0........eceeee (3-0) 
Geology of Non-Metallics 
Other than Petroleum 
Geology 423 .0..0.........-.-cccscseeeeeee (1-6) 3 
Micropaleontology 
Geology 425) 20.2.2... ecceeeseseee (2-3) 3 
Subsurface Geology 
Geology 443 oe eecceceseee (2-3) 3 
3 
3 


i) 


Paleontology 
Geophysics 436 ................-.cc0+0- (2-3) 
Seismic Exploration 
Geophysics 446 .0.................2000 (3-0) 
Physics of the Earth 
Geology AS ace reece ete (0-6) 2 
Field Geology 
Geoloryt45 0722 o) oe eee (1-0) 1 
Seminar : 
Elective (Humanities)  .....................-.... 3 


For classes graduating in 1958-59, 1959-60, and 1960-61 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


(Same as for curriculum in Geology, page 173) 


SUMMER CAMP 
(Optional**) 


Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2 


*Three credit hours of Geology 399 may be substituted for Geology 304, 409, 423, 425 or 443. 


**May be used as elective. 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


JUNIOR YEAR 


176 
First Semester Credit 

Englisho3l9 yikes on ee eens (1-0) 1 
Report Writing 

Geology (3057 25ers ee oer (3-3) 4 
Invertebrate Paleontology 

Geolory. S15 333... eae (2-3) 3 
Principles of Sedimentation 

Mechanical Engineering 220 .............. (4-0) 4 
Engineering Mechanics 

Petroleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Development 

Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Development Laboratory 

Blective:.2t4.28 eek eee eee 3 


SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 


SENIOR YEAR 


Economics v205) 425 eee eee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Electrical Engineering 305 ................ (3-3) 
Electrical Circuits and Machines 

Geolory 4041323 2 a ee (2-3) 
Geology of Petroleum 

Geology 449 Jee fi ARs aie hn ees (1-0) 
Seminar 

Mechanical Engineering 323 ............ (4-0) 
Thermodynamics 

Eleetiv é...2. ea ee ae ee * 


Curriculum in 
GEOPHYSICS 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 164) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


(Same as for curriculum in geological engineering, page 174) 


SUMMER CAMP 
(Optional) 


Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Electrical Engineering 307 ................ (3-3) 
Electrical Circuits 

English 210 (2202 Soe te ees (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Geolory 305 2242.0 eee ee ee ee (3-3) 
Invertebrate Paleontology 

Geology 315 -........00...... ies OWEN net Bio, (2-3) 
Principles of Sedimentation 

Mathematics 308 __....0002....22cceeccccceeeeeeeeee (3-0) 


Differential Equations 


4 


2 
4 
3 
3 


Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry 344) 6.0). ic.ccee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Physical Chemistry 
English 401 (02.23.0232 (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 
Geology 306: 22.22.0220... (3-3) 4 
Stratigraphy 
Geology 312 \2)..22:.33. 2a eee (2-3) 3 
Structural Geology 
Petroleum Engineering 306 .............. (2-0) 2 
Reservoir Rock Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 308 .............. (0-3) 1 
Rock and Fluid Properties 
Laboratory 
Elective.22. 232. 3 ete nee 3 
17 
Civil Engineering 305 .........................- (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 
Geology 426° 232 eee (2-3) 3 
Subsurface Geology 
Geology, (433 Vee ee (0-6) 2 
Field Geology 
Géology? 450 =.=. 3 ee eee (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Government, 306 ....3..4.2..2...2.) ee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Mechanical Engineering 344 .............. (3-0) 3 
Fluid Mechanics 
Electivé<2 25.3 /65.2 soo eee 3 
18 
Chemistry..3 445.2 - 220 eh ee eee (3-0) 3 
Physical Chemistry 
Electrical Engineering 308 ................ (3-3) 4 
Electrical Machinery 
Geology 306 ........ ecole te sited en a (3-3) 4 
Stratigraphy 
Geology" 312 3-3) eee (2-3) 3 
Structural Geology 
Government 306 -00........22.cccc.ceeeeeeeeeeeee eee (3-0) 3 


American National Government 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
EC COMPONTICS 52,0505 2c tocc e e eeeete ee , (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Electrical Engineering 501 ................ (3-3) 4 
Theory and Application of 
Electron Tubes 
Geolo syd 49 oe ede (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Geupnysics£435. 2 ae eee: (3-3) 4 
Survey of Geophysical Exploration 
IEIOCLIY Os. eehre cd met ok ee Ce eR Sr) 
17 


For classes graduating in 1958-59, 1959-60, and 1960-61 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


English 203 
Introduction to Literature 

Geolor vel 01 or ea eee (3-0) 
General Geology 

Geolowy2 Ogee ie ee cee (2-6) 
Crystallography and Mineralogy 

Geology 209 ......... eee eR ee EE (0-3) 
Introduction to Field Work 

Mathematics 209 
Caleulus 

Military or Air Science 

Physics 203 
General Physics 

Physical Education 201 


a" 
Ra Ltt aol ead coe ines aie 


SUMMER CAMP 


(Optional* ) 


Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Electrical Engineering 307 ................ (3-3) 
Electrical Circuits 

Dated VA WA Tie Rene a Per ee ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Geolory. 305.0 he ee ee ashe (3-3) 
Invertebrate Paleontology 

CEST ih a 0B Byes ee en eet Aer ea (2-3) 
Principles of Sedimentation 

Weathematies (307 | che vesico- Herencte st wepearns (3-0) 
Calculus 

OCU Geet poe cas ee eee ee ee 
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Second Semester Credit 
English 3 71h aoe te eee eel (3-0) 3 
Great Books 
English e401 core eee te ee (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 
Geology 245022 ee eee ee. (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Geophiysics 4364-2 (2-3) 3 
Seismic Exploration 
Geophysics 446. ...0.......0...0-.ccccceccceeeeeoceene-- (3-0) 3 
Physics of the Earth 
Physics :c418 92s ee ee en ee ee (3-0) 3 
Theoretical Physics 
Elective 2st ee ee ee 3 
17 
Chemistry 207 .....: ch ee ee AES ns Se ete (2-3) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Geology 5204) 2 eee ei eee (1-3) 2 
Mineralogy and Rock Study 
Geology 5210) er eh Be er as, (3-3) 4 
Historical Geology 
Mathematics 210 00..0.0000.00cccecceeee eee ceeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
Calculus 
Military or Air Science ..............0000...... (0-3) 1 
Physicst:204 (ree a es (4-3) 5 
General Physics 
Physical Education 202 .............00000...... (0-2) R 
18 
Civil Engineering 208 ..................0....... (1-3) 2 
Topographic Surveying 
Enelish301 323 et ee eee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 
Geology 306 ..... Ask ARON, Coen ee MON Ce (3-3) 4 
Stratigraphy 
Geolory i312 eter ee ee ee (2-3) 3 
Structural Geology 
Mathematics 308 .........22222020022-2.0220-2200--- (3-0) 3 
Differential Equations 
Electives 6 ak ee eee 3 
18 


SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6: 


*May be used as an elective. 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry 344. 22: 522 ete (3-0) Economics, (205 | 2.2..2.c0.c6 eee (3-0) 
Physical Chemistry Principles of Economics 
Or English. 401) (205..0.2.-33 00 ee (0-2) 1 
Physics SL iets neo te en mena ee (3-0) 3 Public Speaking 
Atomic and Nuclear Physics Geology’ 450) 20.1....2.32.0 Poe (1-0) 1 
Electrical Engineering 501 ................ (3-3) 4 Seminar 
Theory and Application of Geophysics 436° ...0.....5.0 2 eee (2-3) 3 
Electron Tubes Seismic Exploration 
Geology 449: 0-235 tee (1-0) 1 Geophysics! 446 2.20.22. eee wide hse (3-0) 3 
Seminar Physics of the Earth 
Geophysics "485.52 sneer eee (3-3) 4 Physics 302) 22.....2002¢ 32 (2-3) 3 
Survey of Geophysical Exploration Mechanical Properties of Matter 
Government 306) cccc--0hocccsccccsccdccncsteecsccses- (3-0) 3 Electives... eee 3 
American National Government — 
Elective.2):55... 24) Se eee 3 18 
18 
Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Industrial Arts Teacher Education Option 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Engineering Drawing 105 .................. (0-6) 2 Chemistry’ 106 «....4....2.....23 eee (3-3) 4 
Engineering Drawing General Chemistry 
English (103 G20. .ceceeseecacte nee tee eee (3-0) 3 Engineering Drawing 106 .................. (0-6) 2 
Composition and Rhetoric Descriptive Geometry 
History °105 s222-2 he eee (3-0) 3 Engineering Drawing 128 .................. (0-2) " 1 
History of the United States Methods of Industrial 
Industrial Education 105 .................... (1-5) 3 Reproduction 
Wood Craft English 104° .:25.0.22.$00.0 eee (3-0) 3 
Industrial Education 107 .................... (2-3) 3 Composition and Rhetoric 
Industrial Materials and History 106° 225022233323 eee (3-0) 3 
Manfacturing Processes History of the United States 
Mathematics 21010 2 eee (3-0) 3 Mathematics’.103) 2.2.3. (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Mechanical Engineering 201 .............. (0-3) 1 Mechanical Engineering 202 .............. (0-3) 1 
Manufacturing Processes Manufacturing Processes 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 102 .......................- (0-2) R 
19 18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Engineering Drawing 127 .................. (T-Sh ie Education 121 3.2.....00:.42)3 (3-0) 3 
Industrial Freehand Sketching An Introduction to Education 
Engineering Drawing 221 .................. (1-3) 2 Industrial Education 106 .................... (1-5) 8 
Building Construction Drawing Sheet Metal 
English’-203) 22 ee ee er as -0) 2 Industrial Education 204 .....00.0..0.0000. (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Development and Practice in 
Industrial Education 205 .................... (1-5) 3 Industrial Education 
Ornamental Iron Mechanical Engineering 106 .............. (1-6) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 101 .............. (0-3) 1 Cabinet Making 
Engineering Problems Mechanical Engineering 310 .............. (0-3) 1 
Mechanical Engineering 309 .............. (0-3) 1 Machine Production Techniques 
Machine Production Techniques Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Physics’-202 322.5 8 oe eee eee (3-3) 4 
Physics 320102200 2 ee ete ee (3-3) 4 College Physics 
College Physics Physical Education 202 —.........00.000..... (0-2) R 
eG tiy 6:5. ins coi tears ect en tee eveneteteae eee 2 ais 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R 17 
18 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
ECOnGmicss 205 mcr te eee (3-0) 3 English) 3010 Sc. eee oe ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Writing for Professional Men 
ky bd DESY | eR eee AM ee acer arc a (2-0) 2 Industrial Education 304 ....000000000000.. (2-3) 3 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Applied Industrial Electricity 
Industrial Education 323 ...................... (1-3) 2 Industrial Education 310 .................... (2-0) 2 
Methods of Teaching Course Making 
Mechanical Drawing Industrial Education 332 ...............0.... (1-3) 2 
Industrial Education 327 .................... (1-5) 3 Plastics and Ceramics 
Industrial Arts Handcraft Industrial Education 336 .................... (1-3) 2 
Industrial Education 334 .................... (1-3) 2 Design in the Arts and Crafts 
Upholstery Mechanical Engineering 329 .............. (1-6) 3 
Psychology. 301 620.55. 38.2. cce ee (3-0) 3 Advanced Cabinet Making } 
Educational Psychology Elective vst S38 eee ee wee eee 3 
GLO@CQUIV.G ile tesa ees ee ee ee 4 — 
_— 18 
19 
SENIOR YEAR 
BOP ea DE ie Rs oe ge Sa ae SB (1-2) 2 *Government 305  .............ccecccccecceeeseeeee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men Government of the United 
Industrial Education 301 ........00000000.... (3-0) 3 States and Texas 
Methods of Teaching and Industrial Education 419 .................. (1-3) 2 
Class Management Laboratory of Industries Method 
Industrial Education 326 .................... (1-5) 3 Industrial Education 442 2000000000... (2-12) 6 
General Metalwork Supervised Teaching in 
Industrial Education 404 0.000.000.0000... (1=2). 52 Industrial Arts 
Visual Aids for Industrial Education 449 ......00.000.00..... (1-0) 1 
Industrial Subjects Seminar in Industrial Education 
Industrial Education 406 ........0........... (2-0) 2 Electivega.2... See ee a a 5 
Vocational Guidance . —< 
Industrial Education 447 ........00.0.0...... (2-3) 3 17 
Electricity and Electronics 
PUTOCULV. Gye ee eter es sot ate ee 3 
18 


Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Vocational Industrial Teacher Education Option 


(Prerequisite: At least one full year of employed experience at some 
skilled trade or industrial technical occupation.) 


A student who desires to graduate under this plan must submit a written 
request accompanied by a statement of his employed practical experience. 
Upon the approval of the request by the Head of the Department and the Dean 
of Engineering, the student will be permitted to plan a program within the 
limit of the courses listed below as approved by the Head of the Department. 


Approved industrial experience will be evaluated in terms of college 
credits and, if acceptable to the Head of the Department and the Dean of the 
School of Engineering, may be used in the place of shop work on the basis of 
four credit hours for each year of experience up to a maximum of twenty 
credits. Approved teaching experience may be credited as practice teaching 
on the basis of two credit hours per year up to a maximum of six credits. 


REQUIRED COURSES 


GENERAL EDUCATION Minimum Credits 


Economics 6 
MECOTOTINICS A ODN Netec stern -nsceecnaceatstknctepaese canesnsnCnebcedetncc trace su ccs dea Ccesseeate teaneste de <Suetesa (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Economics (CleCtivel) pelt sre. cee ene sapeec case oetscomtt acs neeta lent dcetts cadet besaateect pe caccceeen 3 


*Students who do not have credit for Basic ROTC must take Government 306 and 307 in place 
of Government 305, 
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English 10 bey 
Minglish +1052 5.35.5 oe ee see ee eth cede hee reer acne en ee ees (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 
BOD a ¥2a) b CH oT CU: Ue meee le ae RR on ee are ae Te Oe gaia ie SS ae (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Pre lish? 208 oe.) ee ee cca saatccameee ot cera scastcatasees vosaeetne re on eRe ERS Tee a ees (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 
Bn elis hi. 2105 rere ee gee tac tee rece ees hoc oe ee ne TT es (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 


ono © wo wo 


Government 3 
FGOVELNMEN bin. 5 seeds eae es cee ee oceca nce eee skates cae dices sear eee nee eRe (3-0) 3 
Government of the United States and Texas 


History 6 
BS Gz 0) oh gcc M1) 5 Sruuee eee cena Pa st APE Yee Eh AD Re a IE a ere (38-0) 3 
History of the United States 
History O06 5 nc. alre Ch ue hd craic es cree doenue eee ee eer ene ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 


Mathematics | 6 
Mathematics i001 isis. 5.:eecce acetate cia eseaas oe eee ene es ee eee ne (8-0) 3 
Algebra 
Mathematics S108 2 sccucg a cccctaccncateerenctueiccadie tr ctans tacenceetaad eens eaten nee (3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry 


Public Speaking Tat 1 
BONS] sty AOU sec ses ee ree cece ea aaa ee een I ee (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 


Rural Sociology : ie 3 
Sociology (elective) s i. 252..ih-secsen stan deaccke teisen santccSebepcees teen Ceaeceee een ee 3 
(Rural Soviology 315 not acceptable) 


TECHNICAL 
Engineering Drawing i. 4 
Engineering Drawing «105. sxtecccernc ee ei Ae eee (0-6) 2 
Engineering Drawing 
Bneincering yD ra wine) 106 occ cccclc ec sree ees re ees eee oe een cee eee (0-6) 2 
Descriptive Geometry 
Engineering Problems 1 
Mechanical Pineineering TO) yen 2: ee ce ae ances eae ote ean eee eee eee (0-8) 1 
Engineering Problems 
Shop Work 24 
Includes credit for industrial work experience 
SCIENCE 
Chemistry _ 4 
Chemistry 10 6s 5c ee ee soe rae cons cecta cecscestassbe clcochseses iam enteees seetanceetremnapeae ee tiae (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
Industrial Supervision or Management 3 
Tnidustria ls Wdwcation p42 Os cose cgeg-seecesseresceesahcpeseteeecennastel er beccadaaeeceeepssmuuenct-e-ree (38-0) 3 
hie peas Supervision 
r 
Industrial] Bneincering F401) cic teecccnce nec erate eaten cer semnonatertecest arena (3-0) 38 
Survey of Industrial Engineering 
Modern Industries 3 
Industria lel dications 08 trcccsec sores oct redesteee tae a ee oes eens eee eee (8-0) 3 
A Study of Modern Industries : 
Physics 8 
PHYSICS 201s Viren rere rete rete eee eace tae See At nee Ree len eee (3-8) 4 
College Physics 
PHY SleS 202 psx aroewshaesgeneceacovecenevauetcssarensesseecsesrtoversuntieacctessquanentenetectereascnetnsee=oe (38-3) 4 


College Physics 


MILITARY TRAINING 


Military or Air Science 4 


*Students who do not have credit for Basic ROTC must take Government 306 and 307 in place 
of Government 305. 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
The courses listed below are the basic ones required by the Vocational 
Division of the Texas Education Agency for a vocational certificate. 
General Requirements 9 
ERGUBUCISIEE KUCH ELIOT e204. teers eerpes eee neta soca ca sececaee easneteeoht ete ninast (3-0) 3 
Development and Practice in Industrial Education 
InCU ELE Ala ICATION OU Ltn ieee eee ee pe ees: een oe (2-0) 2 
Methods of Teaching and Class Management 
DUIS Cia te GU CATION PO 0 me eeer teeter sc sone tee ee Oo eee ieee cere aoe (2-0) 2 
Course Making 
rrdastria le cMatch tions 74 24 eee ae eee eee, 2 ue ee ete oes oat aie (1-2) 2 
Organization of Instructional Material 
Additional courses and related fields are listed below 
depending upon the certificate desired. 
For Vocational Industrial Shop Teachers 6 
Visual Aids for Industrial Subjects 
Methods of Introducing Industrial Organization and 
Management Bee Industrial Schools , 
r 
For Part-Time Cooperative Training Coordinators 6 
Follow-up, Visitation, and Coordination in 
Part-Time Schools 
Related Subjects in Part-Time Cooperative Programs 
Supervised Teaching 6 
Other general education courses suited to the needs of the student 8 
ELECTIVE 
To be approved by the Head of the Department 30 
TOTAL CREDITS 145 
Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Industrial Technology and Industrial Distribution Option 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Engineering Drawing 105 ........0000.0...... (0-6) 2 Chemistry. (106433 0 Oe ee (3-3) 4 
Engineering Drawing General Chemistry 
Bone iste! Ose ee, ee ewe eects ee (3-0) 3 Engineering Drawing 106 .................... (0-6) 2 
Composition and Rhetoric Descriptive Geometry 
VIStOryeel OD es ev eee (3-0) 3 English): 104 ee eo ao ee cece (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 
Industrial Education 105 .................... (1-5) 3 History. 10603 2e ee eee (3-0) 3 
Wood Craft History of the United States 
Industrial Education 107 .................... (2-3) 3 Mathematics 116 020.000.202.002... eee 4-0) 4 
Industrial Materials and Plane Trigonometry 
Manufacturing Processes and Analytic Geometry 
Mathematics 100 °'22.22.2- ties -ccteeentece (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 202 .............. (0-3) 1 
Algebra Manufacturing Processes 
Mechanical Engineering 201 .............. (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 12 
Manufacturing Processes Physical Education 102 .......................- (0-2) R 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 — 
Physical Education 101 .........000000000...... (0-2) R 18 
19 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Engineering Drawing 127 .................... (1-3) 2 Economics 205 .0.....c.cc.cccccecccceccccsssseeseneee (3-0) 3 
Industrial Freehand Sketching Principles of Economics 
Menclish 203 istic... Peete ree ge eter ae (2-0) 2 English 210722 20) te) Seer tee cee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logica] Discourse 
Mathematics 223, )....2.2.-- etna (4-0) 4 Health Education 216 __.........0000000000..... -3) 1 
Differential and Integral Calculus First Aid 
Mechanical Engineering 101 .............. (0-3) 1 Industrial Education 106 ............0....... (1-5) 3 
Engineering Problems Sheet Metal 
Mechanical Engineering 309 .............. (0-3) 1 Industrial Education 204 .......0..0..00..... (3-0) 3 
Machine Production Techniques Development and Practice in 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Industrial Education 
Physics 20) et ee eee ee (3-3) 4 Mechanical Engineering 310 .............. (0-3) 1 
College Physics Machine Production Techniques 
MiGctivesicss 24 eee een eee. 3 Military or Air Science ........00.0.......... (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 201 .............00......... (0-2) R Physics 202. ee eee ey (3-3) 4 
—_ College Physics 
18 Physical Education 202 _.........0.000000...... (0-2) R 
18 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Architecture 331. .................. aT ht Mtg (2-3) 3 Business Administration 305 ............ (3-0) 3 
Mechanics and Materials Business Law 
Industrial Education 308 .................... (3-0) 3 English. 301 «20:24... See eee (3-0) 3 
A Study of Modern Industries Writing for Professional Men 
Industrial Education 328 .................... (3-0) 3 Industrial Education 304 —................. (2-3) 3 
Industrial Accident Prevention Applied Industrial Electricity 
Journalism” 321°... ee (2-2) eo Industrial Education 326 .................... (1-5) 3 
Industrial Journalism General Metalwork 
Elective.(.2.02 SE wa ee ae 7 Industrial Engineering 302 ................ (1-2) 2 
— Production Engineering 
19 Elective<)2.2)ass oh eee 4 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
English’? 403) ..23) 3.33 a eee (1-2) 2 Business Administration 409 .............. (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Survey of Accounting Principles 
Industrial Education 429 .................... (3-0) 3 Government 306. ........ eee fs Ls (3-0) 3 
Foremanship and Supervision American National Government 
Industrial Education 447 .................... (2-3) 3 Industrial Education 449 __....000.. (1-0) 1 
Electricity and Electronics Seminar in Industrial Education 
Psychology 4017203") 2s See (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 412 ............... (3-0) 3 
Industrial Psychology Labor and Industry 
Elective. 3. 2:6 .8 oe 7 Elective 23-3 se eee 8 
18 18 


NOTE: INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY: Students pursuing this option must include the follow- 
ing courses as part of the elective requirement: 


Industrial Education 423 .................... (1-2) 2 Industrial Engineering 401 ................ (3-0) 3 
Analysis Procedure Survey of Industrial Engineering 

Industrial Education 438 .................... (2-3) 3 Industrial Engineering 404 —_............. (2-3) 3 
Industrial Safety Motion and Time Study | 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION: Students interested in Industria] Distribution must 
include the following courses as part of the elective requirement: 


Business Administration 205 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 435. ............ (3-0) 3 
Marketing Salesmanship 

Business Administration 318 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 446 ............ (2-0) 2 
Wholesale Merchandising Marketing Industrial Products 


ELECTIVES FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Electives for all options in industrial education are to be selected from 
the general engineering electives shown on page 200; from the sophomore, 
junior, or senior courses offered by the Department of Engineering Drawing; 
or from the following: 


Civil Engineering 201  .................0:cs000c2 (3-3) 4 Journalism) 3153 2...:1ckhne see (1-3) 2 
Plane Surveying Photography 

Civil Engineering 202 ..............00.......-- (2-3) 3 Mathematics 104 20.........2.--.secccceceeceeeeeees (3-0) $3 
Advanced Surveying Analytic Geometry 

Civil Engineering 206. ..................--..--+- (0-3) 1 Mathematics 209 200... -cecccccceeeseseees (3-0) 3 
Plane Surveying y Calculus 

Civil Engineering 208 ..................-....... (1-3) 2 Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 
Topographic Surveying Engineering Mechanics 

Civil Engineering 300s .......................- 5 Psychology.: 207! '-.2.....c<.60.2- eee eee (3-0) 3 
Summer Surveying Practice General Psychology 

Chemistry 102 ee eae (3-3) 4 Psychology’305) 2.4.0.0. eee (3-0) 3 
General Chemistry Personality Adjustments 

Education’ 426: 235... eee (3-0) 3 Psychology +823) ).2323-n5,.2. 2s (3-0) 3 
Tests and Measurements Psychology of Adolescence 

Education /427 72 ee eee (3-0) 3 Rural Sociology 304 .......-2.20-.-2..2..0 (3-0) 3 
Principles of Guidance Criminology and 

Geology 2057.28 ree ee eee a (3-3) 4 Juvenile Delinquency 
Elementary Geology Rural Sociology 315 ...2.........2.......-.-.--0-- (3-0) 3 

Industria] Education 427 .................... (1-6) 3 The Family 
Driver Education Rural Sociology 408 .....0............0.....0-++- (2-0) 2 

Journalism: 205: oe (2-3) 3 Organization for Boy 


Principles of Typography Scout Work 
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Additional electives for the teacher education options may be selected 
from required courses for the industrial technology option, from the junior or 
senior courses offered by the Department of Education and Psychology, or 
from the following courses: 


Physical Education 253. -.........0000000..... (1-3) 2 Physical Education 317 ...................... (1-3) 2 
Coaching of Baseball Coaching of Football 
Physical Education 315 ......00.000000...... (3-0) 3 


Elementary School 
Physical Education 


_ Additional electives for the industrial technology and industrial distribu- 
tion option may be selected from the required courses for the industrial arts 
teacher education option or from the following courses: 


Business Administration 315. ............ (3-0) 3 Industria] Engineering 416 ................(1-6) 3 
Insurance Factory Layout 
Business Administration 324 ............ (3-0) 3 Journalism) 308) kines eee (2-3) 3 
Casualty Insurance Newspaper Advertising 
and Suretyship Mechanical Engineering 340 ..............(2-3) 3 
Industrial Engineering 414 ................ (2-3) 3 Physical Metallurgy 
Statistical Control of Quality Physical Education 221 ......................(2-0) 2 
Industrial Engineering 415 ................ (1-3) 2 Safety Education 


Production Control 


Those desiring to elect courses not listed above must secure the written 
approval of the Head of the Department of Industria] Education and of the 
Dean of the School of Engineering. 


Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 164) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 305 ............ (3-0) 3 Prniglish: 203° eee oe ee eee (2-0) 2 
Business Law Introduction to Literature 
Economics (205 i .o.coic..cc5ce-denecetencessceeseceses (3-0) 3 History)106) ee eee ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics History of the United States 
Government 306 .............20-222...ceeeceeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 202 ................ (2-0) 2 
American National Government Introduction to Industrial 
Mathematics 210 200.........c.. ceeeecececeeeeee (3-0) 3 Engineering 
Calculus Mathematics 307 ..............2.2....2-.0-s00000---- (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 201 .............. (0-3) 1 Calculus 
Manufacturing Processes Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 309 .............. (0-3) 1 Engineering Mechanics 
Machine Production Techniques Mechanical Engineering 310 .............. (0-3) 1 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Machine Production Techniques 
yates 2 Sic siete dc ee. peice ee (3-3) 4 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Sound, Light, Electricity Physics) ;220". seen cee ee ea (3-3) 4 
Physical Education 20] ........................ (0-2) R Modern Physics 
Physical Education 202 .......................- (0-2) R 
19 19 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 409 _.......... (3-0) 3 Business Administration 430 ............ (3-0) 3 
Survey of Accounting Principles Cost Accounting Survey 

Electrical Engineering 307 ................ (3-3) 4 Civil Engineering 305 —..0..0...00.000000000.. (3-0) 3 
Electrical Circuits Mechanics of Materials 

Industrial Engineering 302 ................ (1-2) 2 Civil Engineering 315. .......00..200000000...... (0-2) 1 
Production Engineering Strength of Materials Laboratory 

Industrial Engineering 414 ................ (2-3) 3 Electrical Engineering 308 ................ (3-3) 4 
Statistical Control of Quality Electrical Machinery 

Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 Industrial Engineering 404 ..............(2-3) 3 
Thermodynamics Motion and Time Study 

Mechanical Engineering 337 .............. (0-3) 1 Mechanical Enginéering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Kinematic Drawing Engineering Mechanics 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Englist 301) ie) oe heck (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 457 ................ (3-2) 4 
Writing for Professional Men Principles of Digital Computers 
English ¢401 yet een eee (0-2) 1 Industrial Engineering 408 ................ (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking Seminar | : 
Industrial Engineering 415 ................ (1-3) 2 Industrial Engineering 412 ................ (3-0) 3 
Production Control Labor and Industry 
Industrial Engineering 420 ................ (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 416 ................ (1-6) 3 
Manufacturing Costs Factory Layout 
Industrial Engineering 451 ................ (2-0) 2 Industrial Engineering 452 ................ (0-3) 1 
Tool Engineering Tool Design Laboratory 
Mechanical Engineering 340 ............ (2-3) 3 Technical Elective . <....001.c.fccee eee 5 
Physical Metallurgy _— 
Elective (Humanities) ~ .......................... 3 17 
17 
For classes graduating in 1958-59, 1959-60, and 1960-61 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Economics 205 | .....................cscececccccoceeeee (3-0) 3 Business Administration 305 ............ (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Business Law 
English 203 .................. pte Beta nal 2. (2-0) 2 Industrial Engineering 202 ................ (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Industrial 
Government 306 -..............-...sseeeseeeeseeeeees (3-0) 3 Engineering 
American National Government Mathematics. 210)... (3-0) 3 
Mathematics= 209) 2.272.432 (3-0) 3 Calculus 
Calculus Mechanical Engineering 202 .............. (0-3) 1 
Mechanical Engineering 201 .............. (0-3) 1 Manufacturing Processes 
Manufacturing Processes Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 309 .............. (0-3) 1 Engineering Mechanics 
Machine Production Techniques Mechanical Engineering 310 .............. (0-3) 1 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 Machine Production Techniques 
Physi¢s .203,42 3 Soe eee (4-3) 5 Military or Air Science.......................... (0-3) 1 
General Physics Physics 204. sc25.020.500 cisce ei ptse aoe (4-3) 5 
Physical Education 201 ......................-- (0-2) R General Physics 
Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
19 19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 409 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 430 ............ (3-0) 3 
Survey of Accounting Principles Cost Accounting Survey 
Civil Engineering 305 .................0.02.. 3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 315 .......................-.- (0-2) 1 
Mechanics of Materials Strength of Materials Laboratory 
Electrical Engineering 307 ............... (3-3) 4, Electrical Engineering 308 ..............-. 3-3) 4 
Electrical Circuits Electrical Machinery 
Industrial Engineering 302 .............. (1-2) 2 Industrial Engineering 404 ................ (2-3) 3 
Production Engineering Motion and Time Study 
Mechanical Engineering 313 ..............(3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 
Engineering Mechanics Thermodynamics 
Electives. 3 40 SS a ee eee 3 Elective: 5.22 V2 ee es Sola 3 
18 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
English 40102 oh eat ae (0-2) 1 English "301. 20.2220). Secchi ee (3-0) 3 
Public Speaking Writing for Professional Men 
Industrial Engineering 414 ................ (2-3) 3 Industrial Engineering 408 ................ (0-2) 1 
Statistical Control of Quality Seminar 
Industrial Engineering 415 ................ (1-3). 2 Industrial Engineering 412 ................ (3-0) 3 
Production Control Labor and Industry 
Industrial Engineering 420 ................ (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 416 ................ (1-6) 3 
Manufacturing Costs Factory Layout 
Industrial Engineering 451 ................ (2-0) 2 Industrial Engineering 452 ................ (0-3) 1 
Tool Engineering Tool Design Laboratory 
Mechanical Engineering 337 .............. (0-3) 1 Approved Elective ...............-:.0:0--.s---- 5 
Kinematic Drawing Electives. 22°25 eee 3 
Mechanical Engineering 340 ........... (2-3) 3 — 
Physical Metallurgy 19 
Elective. ccc. ae ee eee 3 
18 


NOTE: Students who have taken Industrial Engineering 411 prior to the fall of 1957 may 


substitute it for 420. 
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Approved Electives for 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


The student should observe that these electives may be used for obtaining 


a better background in statistics, accounting, or economics. 
subjects are available for those so inclined. 


185 


Some technical 


Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 74 Industrial Engineering 406 ................ (1-0) 1 
Statistical Method ndustrial Case Analysis 

Business Administration 304 .............. (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 411 ................ (3-0) 3 
Business Cycles and Wage and Salary Control 
Business Measurements Industrial Engineering 430 .................. 1 to 3 

Business Administration 316 .............. (2-0) 2 Special Problems in 
Office Management Industrial Engineering 

Business Administration 337 .............. (2-2) 3 Journalismus04 ee ee ee ee (2-2) 3 
Data Processing Feature Story Writing 

Business Administration 418 .............. (3-0) 3 Journalism, 32102 eee (2-2) 38 
Corporation Finance Industrial Journalism 

Business Administration 420 .............. (3-0) 3 Journalism 406. .............--.2---:---20-e-eeee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Investment Publicity and Public Relations 

Business Administration 435. .............. (3-0) 3 **Mathematics 307 ........-......22222-0---------- (3-0) 3 
Salesmanship Caleulus 

Business Administration 446 .............. (2-0) 2 Mathematics 308 ................22.--eee ee (3-0) 3 
Marketing Industrial Products Differential Equations 

Business Administration 463. .............. (20), Mathematics 411  -..0..............2222eee2eceeeee (3-0) 3 
Employee Supervision ee cee Probability 

Civil Engineering 408 ....................... (3-0) 3 ***Mechanical Engineering 338. ........ (2-3) 3 
Municipal Administration Kinematics and Machine Design 

Beonomics, S11 |. -..--2--Liwsesnteecse-tesséeeens (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 344 __...........- (3-9) 3 
Money and Banking Fluid Mechanics 

WiCOnOmics OLS) bee espe reac teanctaceves (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 436 .............. (3-0) 3 
Economics of Labor Heating, Ventilating, and 

MGONOMICS SAS Tite ee eee 2-0) 2 Air Conditioning 
Government and Labor Relations Mechanical Engineering 445 .............. (2-3) 3 

Electrical Engineering 320 ................ (3-3) 4 Machine Design 

Electronics Mechanical Engineering 446 ............- (2-3) 3 

Electrical Engineering 420 ..........—.... (3-0) 3 Machine Design 
Servomechanisms and Physics! $1002. eee ee (2-2) 3 
Control Devices Applications of Modern Physics 

*Electrical Enginering 457 ................ (322) a4 Psychology 308  ..................2.222.2-e00---22e0eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Digital Computers Psychology for 

Reneticnns0G. 4-0. se OL ee (@23yar3 Technical Students 
Biometry—Experimental Psychology’ 401. .22.5..0.-402. nk csc eee: (3-0) 3 
Technique Industrial Psychology 

Industrial Education 328 ................... =(3-0) v3 


Industrial Accident Prevention 


Curriculum in 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


(Steam Power, Internal Combustion Engines, Automotive, Refrigeration, 
Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning, Physical Metallurgy, 
and Machine Design) 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 164) 


*Until 1961-62 academic year, required thereafter. 
**Until 1959-60 academic year, required thereafter. 
***May be used for Mechanical Engineering 337 and 2 hours of approved elective. 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


186 
First Semester Credit 
Civil Engineering 206 ......0...........0000.00++ (0-3) 1 
Plane Surveying 
BLGONOMVICK 20 Fi c-ccecceceseseeas ceeceecze eer ence (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
POT CP g VEY (Nl Sp bs en sem -reaiey tesco maak be cleh A HLS (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 
Mathematics 210 .00...........eeceeceeee eee eee (3-0) 3 
Caleulus 
. Mechanical Engineering 201 ..............(0-3) 1 
Manufacturing Processes 
Mechanical Engineering 212 ..............(3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 
Mechanical Engineering 309 .............. (0-3) 1 
Machine Production Techniques 
Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 
PHYS1CS coL9 Wee ene cecsae reece ee (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity 
Physical Education 201 (0-2) R 
19 


Second Semester 
English 207 bic.c400.2.cce ee 
Report Writing and 
Correspondence 
History) 106)... eee 
History of the United States 
Mathematics 307 
Calculus 
Mechanical Enginering 202 
Manufacturing Processes 
Mechanical Engineering 310 .............. 
Machine Production Techniques 
Mechanical Engineering 313 
Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science 
Physics, 220/22...) ee 
Modern Physics 
Physical Education 202 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Civil Engineering 305 .2000000.c. (3-0) 
Mechanics of Materials 

Electrical Engineering 307 ................ (3-3) 
Electrical Circuits 

Governments S06 2.5, seca ceeeecens (3-0) 
American National Government 

Mathematics 308 ......2...c.--.ccccc.cccnesecensee (3-0) 
Differential Equations 

Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 
Thermodynamics 


Electrical Engineering 308 
Electrical Machinery 

Mechanical Engineering 328 
Thermodynamics 

Mechanical Engineering 338 .............. 
Kinematics and Machine Design 

Mechanical Engineering 340 
Physical Metallurgy 

Mechanical Engineering 344 
Fluid Mechanics 


SENIOR YEAR 


Geography 401) £2... 2c eee ee (3-0) 
International Political Geography 
Industrial Engineering 401 ................(3-0) 
Survey of Industrial Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 403 .............. (1-3) 
Engineering Laboratory 

Mechanical Engineering 445 .............. (2-3) 
Machine Design 

Mechanical Engineering 461 . (3-0) 
Heat Transfer 

Technical Elective *..c..0....2....-.cccossdéonesc-e- (3-0) 


o 


a | 
_ oo i) i) np i) 


English 401 ..0:0....02....... 
Public Speaking 

Mechanical Engineering 404 
Engineering Laboratory 


Mechanical Engineering 417 
Power Engineering 

Mechanical Engineering 446 
Machine Design 

Mechanical Engineering 450 
Seminar 

Mechanical Engineering 459 
Mechanical Vibration 

Technical Elective 


For classes graduating in 1958-59, 1959-60, and 1960-61 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Civil Engineering 206 .......0.000200002........ (0-3) 
Plane Surveying 

Economics '205)05.40.5 2. 2 eee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Government 306 _....0000..02...0022eeeceeeeceeeeeee ee (3-0) 
American National Government 

Mathematics 209 .0.......lecleeeeeeeeceeeeee ee (3-0) 
Caleulus 

Mechanical Engineering 201 .............. (0-3) 
Manufacturing Processes 

Mechanical Engineering 309 _._.......... (0-3) 
Machine Production Techniques 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

PHYSICS 203 Ves ee eek ee (4-3) 
General Physics 

Physical Education 201 (0-2) 


1 
3 
3 
3 


1 


Sh eC) a Ber 


se ncencccece=- 


Business Administration 305 
Business Law 
English: 203) oe. 2 9 7 Se ee 
Introduction to Literature 
Mathematics 210 
Calculus 
Mechanical Engineering 202 
Manufacturing Processes 
Mechanical Engineering 212 
Engineering Mechanics 
Mechanical Engineering 310 .............. 
Machine Production Techniques 
Military or Air Science 
Physics 204.452. 9o ee eee 
General Physics 
Physical Education 202 


Credit 


(2-0) 


2 


_ 
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SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Second Semester 
Electrical Engineering 308 
Electrical Machinery 
Mechanical Engineering 328 
Thermodynamics 
Mechanical Engineering 338 ............. 
Kinematics and Machine Design 
Mechanical Engineering 340 
Physical Metallurgy 
Mechanical Engineering 344 
Fluid Mechanics 
Electivé.2 5 See Ae oan 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Civil Engineering 305 ................2......... (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 
Electrical Engineering 307 .................- (3-3) 4 
Electrical Circuits 
Mathematics: 307 o..ccicccccctecccesBewsccnntentt (3-0) 3 
Calculus 
Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 
Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics 
UT CO tive eee eh A 3 
19 
Sra las tae 3 Opec ca eee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 
English) 40 16 e ee ee (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 
Industrial Engineering 401 ................ (3-0) 3 
Survey of Industrial Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 403 .............. (1-3) 2 
Engineering Laboratory 
Mechanical Engineering 445 .............. (2-3) 3 
Machine Design 
Mechanical Engineering 449 .............. (0-2) 1 
Seminar 
Technical Elective .......................-..---2-6+ & 
SL eC hr vie ee ere See ee eS 3 
) 


Business Administration 409 .............. 
Survey of Accounting Principles 
Mechanical Engineering 404 
Engineering Laboratory 
Mechanical Engineering 417 
Power Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 446 
Machine Design 
Mechanical Engineering 450 
Seminar 
Technical Elective .............2................-.-- 
Bleetive:..2i5:53 eee ee tee eee ee 


Technical Electives for 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Chemical Engineering 447 .................. (3-0) 3 
Nuclear Engineering 

Chemical Engineering 448 .................. (3-0) 3 
Nuclear Engineering 

*Mathematics 308  .........-....cccccccccsssseessss- (3-0). 3 
Differential Equations 

Mechanical Engineering 407 .............. (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Refrigeration 

Mechanical Engineering 409 .............. (2-3) 3 
Structure and Properties of Alloys 

Mechanical Engineering 410 .............. (3-0) 3 
Internal Combustion Engines 

Mechanical Engineering 412 .............. 2 to 5 


Advanced Problems in 
Mechanical Engineering 


Mechanica] Engineering 414 
Steam and Gas Turbines 

Mechanical Engineering 432 
Automotive Engineering 

Mechanical Engineering 436 
Heating, Ventilating, and 
Air Conditioning 

Mechanical Engineering 457 
Engineering Analysis 

**Mechanical Engineering 459 
Mechanical Vibration 

Mechanical Engineering 461 
Heat Transfer 


Four-Year Curriculum in 
PETROLEUM ENGINEERING 


(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations or 
Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in senior 
Petroleum Engineering courses) 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 164) 


*Until 1960-61 academic year, required thereafter. 
**[Jntil 1961-62 academic year, required thereafter. 


187 
Credit 
(3-3) 4 
(3-0) 3 
(2-3) 3 
(2-3) 3 
(3-0) 3 
3 

19 

(3-0) 3 
(1-3) 2 
(4-0) 4 
(2-3) 3 
(0-2) 1 
3 

3 

19 

(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


188 
First Semester Credit 
Chemistry 225 -2.:--cc.cc-cccccecoss Sis ache: (2-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Geology 201 2s Se ee eee aes 3-0) 3 
General Geology 
Géolory. 5207 “2 Ress. Oe eee (2-6) 4 
Mineralogy and Rock Study 
Mathematics )210i-2 4. -Sone ee ee (3-0) 3 
Calculus 
Mechanical Engineering 212 ....... oe (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science .................-....-- (0-3) 1 
Physies219 a5 ee ee eee (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R 
20 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Chemistry” 328 2) eee (3-3) 
Physical Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 305 -.........-2.0.0..-...--- (3-0) 
Mechanics of Materials 

Geology 31 Dina. a eee (2-3) 
Structural Geology 

Mechanical Engineering 323 ................ (4-0) 
Thermodynamics 

Petroleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 
Petroleum Development 

Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 


Petroleum Development Laboratory 


4 


== So » CH 


SENIOR YEAR 


History 315 
The United States, 1901 to 
the Present 

Petroleum Engineering 405 
Drilling and Production Design 

Petroleum Engineering 409 
Subsurface Engineering 

Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 
Petroleum Measurement and 
Transportation 

Petroleum Engineering 415 
Measurements Laboratory 

Petroleum Engineering 428 
Reservoir Engineering 

Elective (Humanities) 


emcees cccccceccceocosoeeccece 


3 


For classes graduating in 1959-60 and 1960-61 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry, 207) 0... ee (2-3) 
Elementary Quantitative 
Analysis 

Geology: 201 40 2 Se ee ee (3-0) 
General Geology 

Geology 207/322 2a eee ee (2-6) 
Mineralogy and Rock Study 

Mathematics 209 ou... eee eee 3-0) 
Caleulus 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Physics =203 20 on Fs ee epee (4-3) 
General Physics 

Physical Education 201 ..........0............. (0-2) 


3 


aD tbO len ma os nf 8s 


Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry. (207 @ cccc:.0-c--cos ete ee (2-3) 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Civil Engineering 208 _.................--------- (1-8) 2 
Topographic Surveying 
Geology 210 ...0c2.201.5.4.....4.0ie ee (3-3) 4 
Historical Geology 
Mathematics’ 307 'o....... 442.2 (3-0) 3 
Calculus 
Mechanical Engineering 313. ............ (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physics) 22000202 det (3-3) 4 
Modern Physics 
Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
20 
Chemistry 324) 2.2.4.2. (3-8) 4 
Physical Chemistry 
Electrical Engineering 305. ................ (3-3) 4 
Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Mechanical Engineering 346 ................ (3-0) 3 
Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 
Petroleum Engineering 306 ................ (2-0) 2 
Reservoir Rock Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 308 ................ (0-3) 1 
Rock and Fluid Properties 
Laboratory 
Petroleum Engineering 310 ................ (2-0) 2 
Reservoir Fluids 
Petroleum Engineering 312 ................ (1-0) 1 
Well Logging 
17 
English 402 222..25........6.04 (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 
Government 306 .2.......0...c...eeccccceeeeeeeeeeee es (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Petroleum Engineering 402 _............... (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 414 _.............. (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Production Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (2-0) 2 
Reservoir Engineering 
Elective (Humanities) ............................ 6 
17 
Chemistry. 225 > ......0.04. (2-0) 2 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Civil Engineering 208 ..................00...... 1-3) 2 
Topographic Surveying 
Geology °210) 2. eee (3-3) 4 
Historical Geology 
Mathematics 210  ..............ccccceceeeeseceeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
Calculus 
Mechanical Engineering 220 .............. (4-0) 4 
Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physics +204 2 ete ee eee (4-3) 5 
General Physics 
Physical Education 202 ..........000.00020..... (0-2) R 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 189 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Secend Semester Credit 
Ghentisityars asec ck oe eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry. 3240 re ee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Civil Engineering 305. ......................--- (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 305 .................. (3-3) 4 
Mechanics of Materials Electrical Circuits and 
Geoloryie dl 2 ges ee fee ai ee (2-3) 3 Machines 
Structural Geology Mechanical Engineering 346. .............. (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 323. .............. (4-0) 4 Fluid Mechanics and 
Themodynamics Heat Transfer 
Petroleum Engineering 305. ................ (2-0) 2 Petroleum Engineering 306 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Development Reservoir Rock Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 1 Petroleum Engineering 308 ................ (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Development Rock and Fluid 
Laboratory Properties Laboratory 
Blectiviewen cs 20 eso. ts eee eho ie 3 Petroleum Engineering 310 ................ (2-0) 2 
as Reservoir Fluids 
20 Petroleum Engineering 312 ...............- (1-0) 1 
Well Logging 
PLO CELV Cy cit ee rete eee ese ee 3 
20 
SENIOR YEAR 
Petroleum Engineering 405 ................ (2-2) 3 Enelish 2401s. ee eee (0-2) 1 
Drilling and Production Design Publie Speaking 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ 1-3) 2 Government 306 ..............2..---s-seeeececcoeeeees (3-0) 3 
Subsurface Engineering American National Government 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 402 ................ (3=0)) 13 
Petroleum Measurement and Petroleum Property Management 
Transportation Petroleum Engineering 414 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 1 Petroleum Production Engineering 
Measurements Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ................. (2-0) 2 Reservoir Engineering 
Reservoir Engineering PELOCtLV Gt oe cca a eee ce ee 9 
wal DN YS ACN Rs Pe a Ne ee er ee eres 9 =: 
_— 20 
20 
For class graduating in 1958-59 
SENIOR YEAR 
Electrical Engineering 305 ................ (3-3) 4 English 401 ........ sncescsestennesencnenevensecosesoseees (0-2) 1 
Electrical Circuits Public Speaking 
and Machines Government 306 o...............sseceeeeccceecceeeee (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 405 ................ (2-2) 3 American National Government 
Drilling and Production Design Mechanical Engineering 408 ................ (1-3) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ (1-3) 2 Engineering Laboratory 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Engineering 402 ................ (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 3 Petroleum Property Management 
Natural Gas Engineering Petroleum Engineering 414 ................ (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 1 Petroleum Production: Engineering 
Measurements Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 416 ................ (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ................. (3-0) 3 Oil Measurements and 
Reservoir Engineering Transportation Laboratory 
Elce tive cee Se ee ee aca skies 3 Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (3-0) 3 
— Reservoir Engineering 
19 BLLOCELY Oe rea ee ee eee 3 
17 


*Six of these elective hours are to be chosen from the humanities. 
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Five-Year Curriculum in 
PETROLEUM ENGINEERING 


(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations or 
Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in senior 
Petroleum Engineering courses) 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 164) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry) 225) oe ess char tere eacee (2-0) Chemistry 207 2.22... 3) eee (2-3) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry ; Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Geology 201 oe ae ee ee (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 208 ...............-..-.....-- (1-3) 2 
General Geology Topographic Surveying 
Geoloo ye 20 Ter ee cca: hee etter ces (2-6) 4 Geology’ 210 =... 5.52422) (3-3) 4 
Mineralogy and Rock Study Historical Geology 
Mathematics, 210° 22... cee (3-0) 3 Mathematics $07 2..0..44.5-) (3-0) 3 
Calculus Calculus 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science .................-.--..- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ................-..... (0-3) 1 
Physics #2199 ee ee (3-3) 4 Physics 220) 22a eee (3-3), 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical Education 201 ...............-....-.- (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
20 19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Chemistry 2325 pectcscces ti cccessesegecoeecse A O=0) me Chemistry 324. 2. eee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry ‘ 
Civil Engineering 305 ............c0ccee-e (3-0) 3 English’ -210.. 2.24434. 4 222 (2-0) 2 
Mechanics of Materials Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Civil Engineering 315 .__..................000000 (0-3) 1 English 403°... 2 See (1-2) 2 
Strength of Materials Laboratory Speaking for Professional Men 
English 7) 2.03) 22s. 22s eee (2-0) 2 Geology «312 2.00. 2.nkadt eee (2-3) 3 
Introduction to Literature Structural Geology 
Mathematics 308  -.....2.....--ccccesccessesessseee (3-0) 3 History 315. .....0... eee (3-0) 3 
Differential Equations The United States, 
Mechanical Enginnering 323. _............. (4-0) 4 1901 to the Presert 
Thermodynamics Mechanical Engineering 346 .............. (3-0) 3 
ease Fluid Mechanics and Heat 
17 Transfer 
20 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 409 ........... (3-0) 3 
Business Law Survey of Accounting Principles 
Economics #205) 2.5.2 ee (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 308 ................ (3-3) 4 
Principles of Economics Electrical Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 307 ................(3-3) 4 Petroleum Engineering 306 ................ (2-0) 2 
Electrical Circuits Reservoir Rock Properties 
Ene’ah) 3600 ee ace) 8 Petroleum Engineering 308 ................ (0-3) 1 
Writing for Professional Men Rock and Fluid Properties 
English’ 9320-0822 oie Ate er een Cee (1-0) 1 Laboratory 
Selected Reading Petroleum Engineering 310 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 305. ................ (2-0) 2 Reservoir Fluids 
Petroleum Development Petroleum Engineering 312 .............. (1-0) 1 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 1 Well Logging 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Elective (Humanities) -......00.....0.0.... (4-0) 4 
17 17 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 191 
FIFTH YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Mp@O DEAD Gir A 0 Ue ce ra te ee scare, Jovecs - 3 Government 306 uu... eee eteeeeeeeeeeeeeees (3-0) 
International . Political Geography American National Government 
Petroleum Engineering 405 ................ (2=2))es Petroleum Engineering 402 ................ (3-0) 3 
Drilling and Production Design Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ (1-3) 2 Petroleum Engineering 414 ................ (2-0) 2 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Production Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Measurement and Reservoir Engineering 
Transportation Psychology (303.5 c.502s. eect dancseticesscecaaeeis (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 1 Psychology for Technical Students 
Measurements Laboratory *Technical Elective  .............-:-:scccccccsseses 1 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ................ (2-0) 2 Elective (Humanities) ......................-.0008 3 
Reservoir Engineering aac 
Elective (Humanities) .......................000+5 3 17 
17 
For classes graduating in 1960-61 and 1961-62 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Chemistry) 207 © 2.00.0-5-20... Su (2-8) 8 Chem istrryas 2 2 Sitnccstes tects scarce rernercnece (2-0) 2 
Elementary Quantitative Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Analysis Civil Engineering 208 ...................0..2000 (1-3) 2 
GEOLO ry Fie ON Mesa ore hates eeetaeasenestaen eae (3-0) 3 Topographic Surveying 
General Geology Geolory 210i re erence ccccttetacnemtece (3-3) 4 
Geary 0 Tiree a eae ete ceteae (2-6) 4 Historical Geology 
Mineralogy and Rock Study Mathematics: (210) 22220 en ons scsctsceccoccocssexe (3-0) 3 
Mathematics 209 ...................----cececeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 Caleulus 
Caleulus Mechanical Engineering 220 .............. (4-0) 4 
Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 Engineering Mechanics 
Bhi y ies 203) tats csccctrenes se ente apa cdtsenctenas (4-3) 5 Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 
General Physics PHYSICS 7 204 oy ore teceeect seen (4-3) 5 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R General Physics 
— Physical Education 202 ......................-. (0-2) R 
19 — 
21 
JUNIOR YEAR 
GROTIISEDV 29523 eccee hoses entenntaz tates (3-3) 4 Chemistry 2 Ages ce eee reer cses ccc cereseete eee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Civil Engineering 305. .................s0000220 (3-0) 3 Enclisht210 pee nee eee (2-0) 2 
Mechanics of Materials Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Civil Engineering 315. ....................ss00.s (0-3) 1 English =< 403 ee sok occ teeth tteroteccstemes 1-2) 2 
Strength of Materials Laboratory Speaking for Professional Men 
jeg Ld Pa] |p ph pene neni ane me Bie RAGE re esate (2-0) 2 Cer) kes NOs i nee eae Sa a 2-3) 3 
Introduction to Literature Structural Geology 
Mathematics 307 ccicco-tecccoesccreccs-senscatseee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 308  .............-.cscccccssccsssecees (3-0) 3 
Calculus Differential Equations 
Mechanical Engineering 323. ............... (4-0) 4 Mechanical Engineering 346 ................ (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics Fluid Mechanics and 
NESE slaloherds se eerceet ees reo ers 3 Heat Transfer 
oe Elective Fie ee aA eae tee cect eos te 2 3 
20 — 
20 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 305 ........... (3-0) 3 Business Administration 409 .............. (3-0) 3 
Business Law Survey of Accounting Principles 
Economics 205  ......2.------csss-cscenecsssenrenenseee (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 308 ................ (3-3) 4 
Principles of Economics Electrical Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 307 —............(3-3) 4 Petroleum Engineering 306 ................ (2:0)a52 
Electrical Circuits Reservoir Rock _Properties 
ESTA RLY Si ae eee ace Dale _. (3-0) 3 Petroleum Engineering 308 ................ (0-3) 1 
Writing for Professional Men Rock and Fluid 
pS Sk YY ne te ery. clare eae a (1-0) 1 Properties Laboratory 
Selected Reading Petroleum Engineering 310 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 2 Reservoir Fluids 
Petroleum Development Petroleum Engineering 312 ................ (1-0) 1 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ...............- (0-3) 1 Well Logging | 
Petroleum Development Elective (Humanities) 0.0.0.0... 4 
Laboratory Bilective piece. «cscs roar rees een Se 3 
HleCtEVE — -......-0.-02--ce-cernenncenprnsnnnsesnosseceencestone 3 ee 
= 20 
20 


*To be chosen from Petroleum Engineering 416, 418, or 419. 
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FIFTH YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Geography 401) aie eaAc ecco (3-0) 3 Government 306° ....0:2.cc.c:..c. eee (3-0) 3 
International Political Geography American National Government 
Petroleum Engineering 405 ................ (2- 3 Petroleum Engineering 402 ................ (3-0) 3 
Drilling and Production Design Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ (1-3) 2 Petroleum Engineering 414 ................ (2-0) 2 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Production 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 3 Engineering 
Petroleum Measurement and Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (2-0) 2 
Transportation Reservoir Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 1 Psychology 303) (......1. 4. ee (3-0) 3 
Measurements Laboratory P’sychology for Technical 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ................ (2-0) 2 Students ‘ 
Reservoir Engineering *Technical Elective 2)... 1 
Elective (Humanities) .....................2..-.-- 3 Elective (Humanities) .....................00.0-- 3 
17 17 
For the class graduating in 1959-60 
SENIOR YEAR 
Civil Engineering 305 .0...0.......c.cesccc--- (3-0) 3 Business Administration 305 ............ (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials Business Law 
Economics-<205 (2305 22. ee (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 315 ...............0......... (0-2) 1 
Principles of Economics Strength of Materials Laboratory 
English S012 Fie cet recon nee (3-0) 3 Economics) $19° 2... eee 3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men Economic Development of the 
Geolory (S122 2s eee (25a) mera United States 
Structural Geology English. 403° 3)2)..225 2... (1-2) 2 
Mechanical Engineering 313 ................ (3=0)ieo Speaking for Professional Men 
Engineering Mechanics Government 306 _o...o....ccceccccceceeeeeeeeee 8-0) 3 
Electives terme or re ee eee 3 American National Government 
me Psychology 303)... (3-0) 3 
18 Psychology for Technical Students 
Elective’ 25......35..0 = 3 
18 
FIFTH YEAR 
Geography 401) 2. oe eee (3-0) 3 Business Administration 409 .............. (3-6) 3 
International Political Geography Survey of Accounting Principles 
Mechanical Engineering 403 ................ (1-3) 2 Electrical Engineering 305 ................ (3-3) 4 
Engineering Laboratory Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Petroleum Engineering 405 ................ (2-2) 3 History $25 2....00) oe (3-0) 3 
Drilling and Production Design Trends in American History 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ (1-3) 2 Petroleum Engineering 402 ................ (3-0) 3 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Property Management : 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 414 _............. (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Measurement and Petroleum Production Engineering 
Transportation Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 1 Reservoir Engineering 
Measurements Laboratory —— 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ................ (2-0) 2 17 
Reservoir Engineering 
Hlectivena tn. an ee ee eee 3 
19 


*To be chosen from Petroleum Engineering 416, 418, or 419. 
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For class graduating in 1958-59 
FIFTH YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
MGONOMICE «205s. 5 oon cetealn- oaceea ceed oe enake (3-0) Business Administration 409 ............ (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Survey of Accounting 
Binglish oO oe ee ee (3-0) 3 Principles 
Writing for Professional Men Fconomicsyis 19) te ee eee eens (3-0) 3 
Georraphy 1401 esa ices chccedens (3-0) 3 Economic Development of 
International Political the United States 
Geography Electrical Engineering 305. ................ (3-3) 4 
Mechanical Engineering 403 ............ l=) Electrical Circuits 
Engineering Laboratory and Machines 
Petroleum Engineering 405 ................ (2-2) 3 Fistoryicd 25i 8 eee ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Drilling and Production Design Trends in American History 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ (1-3) 2 Petroleum Engineering 402 ................ (3-0) 3 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ................ (3-0) 3 Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (3-0) 3 
Reservoir Engineering Reservoir Engineering 
19 19 


Five-Year Curriculum in 


PETROLEUM ENGINEERING— 
GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 


(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations or 
Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in senior 
Petroleum Engineering courses) 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 164) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


English 02300 ore 232 te eens (3-0) 
Survey of English Literature 

Geology? :20125.25,. 22 ee (3-0) 
General Geology 

Geology 2035 sien rene eee (2-6) 
Crystallography and Mineralogy 

Geolory: 209) eis i rewecss Sentosa eenceee- eee (0-3) 
Introduction to Field Work 

Mathematics 210 .0............:cc::ee--eeeeeeeeeeee- (3-0) 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science ..................:-.... (0-3) 

eee) PAU) see ee Secs Seo ceceeeoteec aoe (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 ....................-.. (0-2) 


—_ 
et Ryne ee ise gery ee Rte 


Chemistrysi2 0720. oe re ee (2-3) 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 


SUMMER CAMP 


(Optional) 


Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2 
JUNIOR YEAR 


Ghemistry ~225  -..--......:<-:-02-----:---> neseosesneee (2-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 208 .....................--.--- (1-3) 
Topographic Surveying 

GeO Oy. 308s ace aca- Legsoe soe sete escent ees seceenns (2-3) 
Petrography and Petrology 

Be Ya Oak Lite dees cee eee eee tere eee ees (3-3) 
Invertebrate Paleontology 

COLOR VS 1D mec ee aa ooceor enn teatenee- (2-3) 
Principles of Sedimentation 

Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 


Engineering Mechanics 


Geology: 2049nee ae) eee ae ee are (1-3) 
Mineralogy and Rock Study 

Geology21 0p 2 ee ee eee ee (3-3) 
Historical Geology 

History e106. hee re en ee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics)/307i-..4-... (3-0) 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Physics 220 Gere et ee ee eee (3-3) 
Modern Physics 

Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) 

Geolovys S0GA\ ie ne ie ee (3-3) 
Stratigraphy 

Geology i312e 8 wee he aor eS (2-3) 
Structural Geology 

Mechanical Engineering 313 ................ (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Mechanical Engineering 323 ............. (4-0) 
Thermodynamics 

Elective (Humanities) _......................... 


Oo wo - bw w& 


Six at 
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SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry.4 323)... ee 3-3) Chemistry. $24. 3....2.205 2 eee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry } 

Civil Engineering 305 ............-...........-- (3-0) 3 Economics ‘205. 6.1......4). See (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials ' Principles of Economics va 
Geophysics 485) S222. A ee (3-3) 4 English (401) ..42..224 5). 2a (0-2) I 

Survey of Geophysical Public Speaking 
Exploration *Geology, or Geophysics Elective _.... ‘ 3 
Mechanical Engineering 346 .............. (3-0) 3 Petroleum Engineering 306 ................ (2-0) 2 
Fluid Mechanics and Reservoir Rock Properties 
Heat Transfer Petroleum Engineering 308 ............... (0-3) 41 
Petroleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 2 Rock and Fluid Properties 
Petroleum Development Laboratory 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 1 Petroleum Engineering 310 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Development Reservoir Fluids 
Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 312 _............. (1-0) 1 
—- Well Logging 
17 _ 
17 
FIFTH YEAR 
Electrical Engineering 305 ...........-.... (3-3) 4 Geology 433... eee (0-6) 2 
Electrical Circuits and Field Geology 
Machines Geology 450 0.2.0 eee (1-0) 1 
Geology: 4047 ee (2-3) 3 Seminar 
Geology of Petroleum **Geology or Geophysics Elective _..... 3 
Geology 4429 pee ree (1-0) 1 Governmertit 306 2.0... eee (3-0) 3 
Seminar American National Government 
Petroleum Engineering 405 ................ (2-3) 3 Petroleum Engineering 402 _......... (3-0) 3 
Drilling and Production Petroleum Property Management 
Design Petroleum Engineering 414 ............... (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ (1-3) 2 Petroleum Production Engineering 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 3 Reservoir Engineering 
Petroleum Measurement and Jase 
Transportation 16 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 1 
Measurements Laboratory 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ............... (2-0) 2 
Reservoir Engineering 
19 
For the classes graduating in 1960-61 and 1961-62 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Chemistry. 207 @ 22.222... eee (2-3) 3 
English “203462 cee eres (2-0) 2 Elementary Quantitative 
Introduction to Literature Analysis 
Geology '\.209 v.23 53 eee (0-3) 1 Civil Engineering 208 .........................- (1-3) 2 
Introduction to Field Work Topographic Surveying 
Geology::201 oie eee (3-0) 3 Geology 204 -s.2c. cnc eee (1-3) 2 
General Geology Mineralogy and Rock Study 
Geolozy® 203 (25.3 ee ee (2-6) 4 Geology ;210").23.22.. eee 3-3) 4 
Crystallography and Mineralogy Historical . Geology 
Mathematics 209 ooo......c.cccccccceeeeeeeeeeeeeee (3-0) 1:3 Mathematics 210  ............22.-..200ceceeeee---e-- (3-0) 3 
Calculus Calculus ; 
Military or Air Science :........ ie Me, FM (0-3)0%1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physics: 203) 2...-2-3 2 ee 3 ee (4-3) 5 Physics -204 (222.2087) 5 ee ee (4-3) 5 
General Physics . «= >, aa General Physics 
Physical Education 201 .:...................... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 2.................... (0-2) R 
19 20 


*To be selected from: Geology 304, 409, 423, 443; Gephysics 436, 446. 


**To be selected from: 


Geology 304, 409, 423, 425, 443; Geophysics 436, 446. 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Ghemistry, 225.2820 ee ee (2-0) Chemistry, (324 eee, (3-3) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Chemistry 5323) 0238S. a 3-3) 4 Civil Engineering 305 ..........2..---............ (3-0) 3 
Physical Chemistry Mechanics of Materials 
ECGS Yet Ow eee eee (3-3) 4 Bconomics 4205020 ea ee eas (3-0) 3 
Invertebrate Paleontology Principles of Economics 
Pel ee Eases ure): eee Pe (2-3) 3 English 40 lie aes ee ee (0-2) 1 
Principles of Sedimentation Public Speaking 
Mechanical Engineering 212 ................ (3-0) 3 Geologye 306 eee eee ae (3-3) 4 
Engineering Mechanics Stratigraphy 
LOU CEOS a hy ee aN ee ane ate ROP ARS: 28. Tallies (AE Pas 33 Elective cee ee es Pe ee Se coe 3 
19 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
JOE PUD) WOOT Se Nee TR, 9s Sone od aye a (2-0) 2 Electrical Engineering 305 ................ (3-3) 4 
Report Writing and Correspondence Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Government 306 {22/4/50 ek. (3-0) 3 Geology 23 12h yest ee es. (2-3) 3 
American National Government Structural Geology 
Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 346 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 
Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 Petroleum Engineering 306 ................ (2-0) 2 
Thermodynamics Reservoir Rock Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 2 Petroleum Engineering 308 _.............. (0-3) I 
Petroleum Development Rock and Fluid Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 1 Laboratory 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 310 ................ (2-0) 2 
CCL Ve een eh OB a 3 Reservoir Fluids 
— Petroleum Engineering 312 ................ (1-0) I 
18 Well Logging 
Elective se eg ee Oe Bia 3 
19 
SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 
FIFTH YEAR 
Gecloryn 404 t.. ee eee (223) Geology 42 isch See Ante acta ae (2-3) 3 
‘Geology of Petroleum Subsurface Geology 
Geolorys 449 ke Acre eee (1-0) 1 Geolowyie43s Cri ree ae eee reece (0-6) 2 
Seminar Field Geology 
Petroleum Engineering 405 ...........:.... (2-2) 3 Geolory 450 e255 ee 2 ee ee (1-0) 1 
Drilling and Production Design Seminar 
Petroleum Engineering 409 _.............. (1-3) .2 Petroleum Engineering 402 ................ (3-0) 3 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 414 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Measurement Petroleum Production Engineering 
and Transportation Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 1 Reservoir Hngineering 
Measurements Laboratory ileCtiy Co a ee otc cee 6 
Petroleum Engineering 428 __............. (2-0) 2 abs. 
Reservoir Engineering a 19 
Elective..............-.. Se ees Mier SMe epost ee OP 3 
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For the class graduating in 1959-60 
SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Eng lishtty 2.07 te 2icctes tee eee een eee (2-0) 2 Electrical Engineering 305 .................. (3-3) 4 
Report Writing and Correspondence Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Government: 306. 2:402452%..-4n4b405- (3-0) 3 Geology /312 «.:.20524. 256 (2-3) 3 
American National Government Structural Geology 
Mechanical Engineering 313 ................ (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 346 ................ (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 
Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 Petroleum Engineering 306 -.............. (2-0) 2 
Thermodynamics Reservoir Rock Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 2 Petroleum Engineering 308 -............. (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Development Rock and Fluid Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ..............-. C023)" *1 Laboratory 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 310 -.............. (2-0) 2 
Electives 2.04: ea ee eee Reservoir Fluids 
— Petroleum Engineering 312 .|............... (1-0) 1 
20 Well Logging 
Elective’ 224.5.00. 828.5222 eee 3 
19 
SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 
FIFTH YEAR 
Geolovy 404) 22.2.2 eee (2-3) 3 Geology 425) 2. eee (2-3) 3 
Geology of Petroleum Subsurface Geology 
Geology... 449 2253 3252 ee ee (1-6) 1 Geology 433... we eee (0-6) 2 
Seminar Field Geology 
Petroleum Engineering 405 ................ (2-2) 3 Geology 450 (2.00.2 ..2Ac eee (1-0) 1 
Drilling and Production Design Seminar 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ (1-3) 2 Petroleum Engineering 402 _........... (3-0) 3 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (222023 Petroleum Engineering 414 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Measurement and Petroleum Production Engineering 
Transportation Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ~............... (0-3) 1 Reservoir Engineering 
Measurements Laboratory Elective (Humanities) ~.......................... 3 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ................ (2-0) 2 Elective 0002 eee 3 
Reservoir Engineering Be 
Elective (Humanities) ._................-...--...-- 2 20 
Electives 225 eee eee ee 3 
0 


For class graduating in 1958-59 


FIFTH YEAR 
Geolory 404 oo eee en tee (2-3) 3 Geology 425 24.2.2. 82. eee (2-3) 
Geology of Petroleum Subsurface Geology 
Geology? 449 2.2252-= Se eee te ee (1-0) 1 Geology (433) <...-.04.2.-f0i. sss eee (0-6) 
Seminar Field Geology 
Petroleum Engineering 405 —.............. (2-2) 3 Geology>. 450 eux... 482.0.2 eee (1-0) 
Drilling and Production Design Seminar 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ (1-3) 2 Petroleum Engineering 402 ................ (3-0) 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 414 ................ (3-0) 
Natural Gas Engineering Petroleum Production Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 1 Petroleum Engineering 416 ................ (0-3) 
Measurements Laboratory Oil Measurements and 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ................ (3-0) 3 Transportation Laboratory 
Reservoir Engineering Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (3-0) 
Elective \*<.50- 6 ee ee eee 3 Reservoir Engineering 
—_— Elective). .c.2i3020 eee eee 
19 
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Five-Year Curriculum in 


PETROLEUM ENGINEERING— 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations or 
Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in senior 
Petroleum Engineering courses) 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 164) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester 
CS HETRISUL Vy 2 2.0) ese teaw ve  e (2-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 


Geologyn 20 Ion sont es) Sa eee (3-0) 
General Geology 

Geologye 207, 2...2..2e Nie ee (2-6) 
Mineralogy and Rock Study 

Mathematics: 210) = =... 22. et... (3-0) 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 212 ................ (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

PNY SiC ete 1 Oe ia et oe ee ae (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) 


First Term Credit 
EMOTOMICS 22 OD. cote oe ne, ee nee cee (9-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
PR ISCOLV hl OG iss eens eae ee eee (9-0) 3 
History of the United States 
6 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
(CHEMISTY = -o20 225-2328 ee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry 
Civil Engineering 305. .1.:.........-..2....0.0.:-: (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 
WUTC LIS CODY octets. Specs ces eee ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 
Mathematics ‘308 | 2. .:.20.2.t.cscisciicsc eee (3-0) 3 
Differential Equations 
Mechanical Engineering 201 ................ (0-3) 1 
Manufacturing Processes 
Mechanical Engineering 309 ................ (0-3) 1 
Machine Production Techniques 
Mechanical Engineering 327 ................ (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics 
17 


Second Semester Credit 
Ghemistrys 20750 26252) See ee (2-3 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysi;: 
Civil Engineering 208 ...............00..00....... (les) ee 
Topographic Surveying 
Geology 210 sree ee (3-3) 4 
Historical Geology 
Mathematics: 307 ~ 2s oir oece ee cccess (3-0) 3 
Calculus 
Mechanical Engineering 313 ~..............(3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science _...................... (0-3) 1 
IPyS1es (02 2 Ores ee ete ee (3-3) 4 
Modern Physics 
Physical Education 202 —..............00...... (0-2) R 
19 
Second Term Gradis 
Georraphy .4 0b 2s eee (9-0) 3 
International Political Geography 
Government s306) sic ae eee cscs (9-0) 3 
American National Government 
6 
Second Semester Credit 
Chemistryc 32 4A5 ese eee ee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry 
English 420757 2 ee ee ee (2-0) 2 
Report Writing and 
Correspondence 
Mechanical Engineering 202 .............. (0-3) 1 
Manufacturing Processes 
Mechanical Engineering 310 ................ (0-3) 1 
Machine Production Techniques 
Mechanical Engineering 328 __............ (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics 
Mechanical Engineering 338 ............ (2-3) 3 
Kinematics and Machine 
Design ' 
Mechanical Engineering 340 .............. (2-3) 3 


Physical Metallurgy 


~I 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Electrical Engineering 307 ................ (3-3) Electrical Engineering 308 ..........,..... (3-3) 
Electrical Circuits Electrical Machinery 
En gligh. GAG 1 4. 9. e sp uintsodncerestare (0-2) 1 Mechanical Engineering 344 ~_............ (3-0) 3 
Public Speaking Fluid Mechanics 
Geology 312) 20k A eee (2-3) 3 Mechanical Engineering 446 ................ (2-3) 3 
Structural Geology Machine Design 
Industrial Engineering 401 ................ (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 450 .............. (0-2) 1 
Survey of Industrial Engineering Seminar 
Mechanical Engineering 445 ................ RY Petroleum Engineering 306 ................ (2-0) 2 
Machine Design Reservoir Rock Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 305. ................ (2-0) 2 Petroleum Engineering 308 .........:...... (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Development Rock and Fluid Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 1 Laboratory 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 310 -.............. (2-0) 2 
— Reservoir Fluids 
17 Petroleum Engineering 312 ................ (1-0) 1 
Well Logging 
17 
FIFTH YEAR 
Mechanical Engineering 403 ................ (1-3) 2 Mechanical Engineering 404 -............... (1-3) 2 
Engineering Laboratory Engineering Laboratory 
Mechanical Engineering 461 ................ (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 459 ................ (3-0) 3 
Heat Transfer Mechanical Vibration 
Petroleum Engineering 405 ................ (2-2) 3 Mechanical Engineering 417 ............ (3-0) 3 
Drilling and Production Design Power Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ (1-3) 2 Petroleum Engineering 402 ................ (3-0) 3 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) rd Petroleum Engineering 414 —.............. (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Measurement and Petroleum Production Engineering 
Transportation Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 1 Reservoir Engineering 
Measurements Laboratory *Technical Elective _.......-ccccccccccececececeeee 3 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ................ (2-0) 2 = 
Reservoir Engineering 18 
*Technical Elective .................----------------- 3 
19 
For the classes graduating in 1959-60, 1960-61, and 1961-62 
1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Chemistry 212.0 Veneto i lope (2-3) 3 Eeonomics .205. 2...2..4.2.3 eee (3-0) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Principles of Economics 
Analysis Government. 306% ...2......25...0i.e eee (3-0) 3 
Civil Engineering 208 ...............000...----... (1-3) 2 American National 
Topographic Surveying Government 
English: (208) .0. chee See eee (2-0) 2 Mathematics 210 .o........ccccccccecctceeeeees (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Calculus 
Mathematics) 209 v2.4 ee ee (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 202 .............. (0-3). 1 
Caleulus Manufacturing Processes 
Mechanical Engineering 201 .............. (0-3) 1 Mechanical Engineering 212 ......... ,....(3-0) 3 
Manufacturing Processes Engineering Mechanics 
Mechanical Engineering 309 _........... (0-3) 1 Mechanical Engineering 310 ................ (0-3) 1 
Machine Production Techniques Machine Production Techniques 
Military or Air Science .................-...--- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Physics) 203 MRC eae ee, Be (4-3) 5 Physics ‘2040 (0 42. eee (4-3) 5 
General Physics General Physics 
Physical Education 201 .....................-.. (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ~................-.-. (0-2) R 
18 20 


*From Mechanical Engineering Approved List 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester 
MSMGMIEFEUEY 2 2.259 hice cess ths ee ka cccens Oe (2-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Geology 201 
General Geology 
Geology 207 
Mineralogy and Rock Study 
Mathematics 307 
Caleulus 
Mechanical Engineering 313 
Engineering Mechanics 
Elective 


SENIOR YEAR 


Ghemistry. 9290 6-1 <c-4. ee nee (3-3) 
Physical Chemistry 

ree is tiee 20 Pereeos OS eke nae ace (2-0) 
Report Writing and Correspondence 

Geovlegyr alla ek an eee (2-3) 
Structural Geology 

Mechanical Engineering 328 ................ (3-0) 
Thermodynamics 

Mechanical Engineering 344 ................ (3-0) 
Fluid Mechanics 

Petroleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 
Petroleum Development 

Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 


Petroleum Development 
Laboratory 
Elective 


4 


me we wo CO WwW WNW 


FIFTH YEAR 


Mechanical Engineering 403 .............. (1-3) 
Engineering Laboratory 

Mechanical Engineering 417 .............. (4-0) 
Power Engineering 

Mechanical Engineering 445. ................ (2-3) 
Machine Design 

Petroleum Engineering 405 —.............. (2-2) 
Drilling and Production Design 

Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ (1-3) 
Subsurface Engineering 

Petroleum Engineering 413 _.............. (2-2) 
Petroleum Measurement and 
Transportation 

Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 
Measurements Laboratory 

Petroleum Engineering 428 ............... (2-0) 


Reservoir Engineering 


2 


oo we © CO > 
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Second Semester Credit 
Civil Engineering 305 .....................------- (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 
Geology 2210 een eee (3-3) 4 
Historical Geology 
Industrial Engineering 401 ................ (3-0) 3 
Survey of Industrial 
Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 327 ................ (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics 
Mechanical Engineering 340 _.............. (2-3) 3 
Physical Metallurgy 
Elective ot tee) ae Ree ene) Bea 3 
19 
GHEMIStLY ook Ren een ee eee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry 
Electrical Engineering 307 ................ (3-3) 4 
Electrica] Circuits 
Mechanical Engineering 338 _.............. (223)2°3 
Kinematics and Machine 
Design 
Petroleum Engineering 306 ................ (2-0) 2 
Reservoir Rock Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 308 _.............. (0-3) 1 
Rock and Fluid Properties 
Laboratory 
Petroleum Engineering 310 ................ (2-0) 2 
Reservoir Fluids 
Petroleum Engineering 312 ............... (1-0) 1 
Well Logging 
TOC EL VG fir ne eee es dra acces eee 3 
20 
Business Administration 409 —............ (3-0) 3 
Survey of Accounting Principles 
Electrical Engineering 308 .................. (3-3) 4 
Electrical Machinery 
Enolish e401 ci. . fae oe eek sale (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 
Mechanical Engineering 404 .............. (1-3) 2 
Engineering Laboratory 
Mechanical Engineering 446 ................ (2-3) 3 
Machine Design 
Petroleum Engineering 402 ................ (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 414 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Production Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (2-0) 2 
Reservoir Engineering 
20 
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For the class graduating in 1958-59 


FIFTH YEAR 
First Semester Credit, Second Semester Credit 
Mechanical Engineering 403 ................ (1-3) Business Administration 409 _............ (3-0) 3 
Engineering Laboratory Survey of Accounting Principles 
Mechanical Engineering 417 ................ (4-0) 4 English. 401 “2222S eee -2) #1 
Power Engineering Public Speaking 
Mechanical Engineering 445 _............. (2-3) 3 Mechanical Engineering 404 .............. (1-3) 2 
Machine Design Engineering Laboratory 
Petroleum Engineering 405 ................ (2-2) 3 Mechanical Engineering 446 .............. (2-3) 3 
Drilling and Production Design Machine Design 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ (1-3) 2 Petroleum Engineering 402 ................ (3-0) 3 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 413 .~............... (2-2) 5-3 Petroleum Engineering 414 ................ (3-0) 3 
Natural Gas Engineering Petroleum Production Engineeri:¢ 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ~.............. (0-3) 1 Petroleum Engineering 416 ................ (0-3) 1 
Measurements Laboratory Oil Measurements and 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ................ (3-0) 3 Transportation Laboratory 
Reservoir Engineering Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (3-0) 3 
— Reservoir Engineering 
21 — 
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General Electives in 
ENGINEERING 


Students with the proper prerequisites may choose their general electives 


from the list below. Those desiring to elect courses not listed must secure the 
written approval of the Dean of Engineering. 


io 


Aeronautical Engineering 201; Agricultural Engineering 324, 410, 418, 
428, 430; Architecture 329, 330, 429, 430; English 212, 231, 232; Geology 
201; Industrial Education 328; Industrial Engineering 401, 411, 412; 
Journalism 304, 321, 406; Landscape Architecture 308, 310, 411; Liberal 
Arts 201, 301, 304; Oceanography 401; Petroleum Engineering 204; Rural 
Sociology 205, 206, 311, 314. 


Any junior or senior courses offered by the Departments of Air Science, 
Economics, English, History and Government, Mathematics, Military 
Science and Tactics, and Physics. 


Any sophomore, junior, or senior courses offered by the Division of 
Business Administration, or by the Departments of Chemistry, Geography, 
and Psychology. 


Biology: Any course, but not more than 7 hours of freshman courses. 


Modern Languages: Any course, but credit in the beginning course in a 
modern language is allowed only after satisfactory completion of both 
semesters. 


Religious Education: Any course, but not more than 4 semester hours may 


be counted. 


THE SCHOOL OF MILITARY SCIENCES 


The participation of our government in foreign affairs makes it apparent 
that every young American must recognize his obligation for service to his 
country and should realize the necessity for coordination of his military and 
civilian careers. The Army and Air Force ROTC courses supplement the Stu- 
dent’s civilian curriculum and offer him the opportunity of planning his civilian 
and military careers on a mutually supporting basis. 


_In the words of President Eisenhower, “ROTC is a ready-made course, 
designed and perfected to develop the qualities of leadership required in both 
military and civil enterprise.” 


_ The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas offers ROTC instruc- 
tion in ten Army branches and the Air Force, one of the most diversified mili- 
tary curricula of any American college or university. 


AIR SCIENCE 


The United States Air Force is recognized as this country’s first line 
of defense and, thereby, as a deterrent to any attack upon this country by 
another power. The capability of instantaneous and devastating retaliatory 
action is necessary in the maintenance of peaceful relations with aggressive 
warlike powers. The airplane has become the vehicle for delivery of such 
potent destructive power as to taxe the imagination. The destructive power 
that can be delivered by a single airplane places the key role of the defense 
of the nation upon the pilot and the air crew. The mission of the Air Force 
ROTC program is dedicated chiefly to the pre-flight training of future air 
crew members. The progress of engineering and scientific development in the 
Air Force also requires a limited number of potential officers who can prove 
themselves outstanding in these fields. Therefore, a limited number of cadets 
are selected for advanced ROTC training who are interested in further training 
in these fields. 


While the four-year ROTC course normally leads to a reserve commission, 
cadets who are selected as Distinguished Air Force ROTC Graduates will have 
the opportunity to apply for a Regular Air Force Commission. 


Basic Air Science, comprising the first and second years of instruction, 
consists of 180 contact hours, with academic credit of one hour per semester. 


Advanced Air Science consists of 800 contact hours in the third and 
fourth college years with academic credit of three hours -per semester. 
Advanced course students are required to attend a four-week summer camp 
between their third and fourth college years. 


The Air Science program consists of a generalized course of study 
designed to select and prepare students, through a permanent program of 
instruction, to serve as officers in the Regular and Reserve components of 
the United States Air Force. It provides the fundamental training, both per- 
sonal and professional, to develop the attributes of a leader which will 
prove of long range value to the cadet and to the Air Force, whether he 
returns to civilian life or becomes a regular Air Force officer. 


MILITARY SCIENCE 


While the four-year ROTC course normally leads to a reserve commission, 
the Army relies upon this source for half of the new regular army officers 
appointed each year. Under the Distinguished Military Graduate program of 
the Army, interested cadets can apply for and be granted regular commissions 
upon graduation. Those students selected must be outstanding in military 
aptitude and academic proficiency. They will be tendered the same type 
of commission given graduates of the United States Military Academy, West 
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Point, New York. Many A. and M. graduates who received their commissions 
under this program are now actively pursuing Army careers. 


The Army Combat Arms 


The mission of the entire Army is to support the fighting teams on the 
battle lines—the men who get there first. These teams are made up of 
infantry, armor, and artillery. These are the raison d’etre of the Army— 
highly trained in specialties which can be learned nowhere but in the Army 
and its training units such as the ROTC. 


The young officer who aims for a career in one of the combat arms will 
follow in the footsteps of many illustrious Americans. He will command 
greatest respect at every Army gathering. His training, more than any 
other, fits him for high commands and positions of great responsibility. 
Most of the top men in the Army today have risen through one of the 
combat arms. 


INFANTRY. Post World War II hostilities have illustrated again that 
the infantry officer is the key to success in battle. He is the bulwark of 
Americanism whose steadfastness is the true measure of our national security. 


As the lives of our fighting men are more highly valued than the equip- 
ment of war, competent leadership is imperative. To meet this need, the 
U. S. Infantry officer has developed throughout our history to his present 
status: of personnel management specialist. Toward that end he undergoes 
a career-long balanced program of training that includes fine service schools 
and the best civilian colleges, as well as service in both command and staff 
capacities. 


Important to all officers, the qualities of intelligence, manly fortitude, 
and physical endurance are imperative in an infantry officer. These qualities, 
rather than a particular academic course, are the qualifications of an infantry 
enrollee; he must prepare himself to be the Army’s “Jack-of-all-missions” 
without whom no mission of major importance can succeed. 


FIELD ARTILLERY. The Field Artillery, one of the combat arms, is the 
principal agency of ground fire support. It is equipped with mobile cannon, 
rockets, guided missiles and equipment required for fire control, movement, 
observation, and communication. 


It gives depth to combat and isolates the battlefield by counterfire, by 
fire on hostile reserves, by restricting movement in the rear areas, and by 
disrupting hostile command facilities and other installations. 


The efficient exploitation of Field Artillery capabilities depends upon con- 
trol, liaison, communications, observation, location and evaluation of targets, 
survey control and logistical support. 


Service in the Field Artillery is both steeped in the traditions of the 
past and actively directed to the future. In addition to being a soldier, the 
artillery officer is a skilled technician and a leader of men. An artillery 
officer is in a field of endeavor that exacts the same high devotion and 
diligence that any successful profession demands. 


No special academic course is necessary for enrollment in the Field 
Artillery branch. 


ARMOR. Armor is primarily a combat arm with characteristics and 
capabilities designed for offensive action. It is an arm of mobility, armor- 
protected fire power, and shock action. It uses its mobility in exploitation of 
combat successes, in pursuit of a fleeing enemy, in seizing objectives deep 
In enemy rear areas, in reconnoitering over broad frontages, and providing 
depth and a wide radius of action in defense. Armor concentrates its fire 
power at the decisive area of action to lead, accompany, or support Infantry 
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in the penetration of enemy defenses, and to destroy enemy counter attacks. 

i utilizes its shock action to close with and destroy the enemy. Armor is 

ee in close coordination with other arms and is supported by the tactical 
ir Force. 7 


The weapons of armored units include tanks, self-propelled guns and 
howitzers, machine guns, mortars, rocket launchers, submachine guns, car- 
bines, pistols, rifles, bayonets, automatic rifles, and grenades. Of these, the 
tank is the principal weapon. ; 


Army ground reconnaissance usually is performed by light armored units 
which employ rapidity and flexibility of movement, communication facilities, 
and fire power. The capabilities of light armored units include both distant and 
close ground reconnaissance, counter-reconnaissance, seizing and holding 
critical terrain features for a limited time, march and battlefield security, 
flank security, combat liaison, and delaying and harassing action. 


No special academic course is necessary for enrollment in Armor. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY. The Antiaircraft Artillery is that part 
of the United States Army which attacks hostile forces in the air, on the 
land, and on the sea. 


The activities of antiaircraft artillerymen range from the mobile, hard- 
hitting automatic weapons units with the Infantry and Armored Divisions 
to the heavy gun units and guided missile installations employed to attack 
enemy targets beyond the reach of other weapons. 


The weapons of the antiaircraft artillerymen include 50-caliber machine 
guns, 40mm automatic cannon, 75mm, 90mm and 120mm guns, and guided 
missiles. Some of the latest scientific advancements are used along with 
these weapons. These include electronically operated fuses which cause pro- 
jectiles to explode at or near targets, radar and other electronic equipment for 
automatically locating and tracking targets, computing firing data, and 
instantaneously positioning guns by remote control, thereby permitting 
effective fire to be delivered at either seen or unseen aerial targets. 


With the advent of rockets and guided missiles, an even wider field is 
being opened for the Antiaircraft Artillery. Varieties of rockets and guided 
missiles have been developed for the use of the Antiaircraft Artillery in 
coping with the higher speeds and altitudes of modern aircraft and greater 
ranges to ground targets. The field is open for employment of electronic 
equipment which will cause rockets to locate and automatically direct them- 
selves to targets at extremely high altitudes, speeds, and ranges. 


The weapons and equipment of the Antiaircraft Artillery offer a wide 
appeal to the individual interested in the fields of science and engineering. 


No special academic course is necessary for admission to this branch. 


The Army Services 


Behind the man with the gun there has always been and always must 
be a group of highly specialized administrators, technicians, and scientists. 
It is their responsibility to see that the cutting edge of the sword is ready, 
strong, and keen. These are the men of the services. 


THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS. The Corps of Engineers is primarily a 
combat arm but has in addition a service function and a civil mission. 


In combat the Engineers increase the power of our combat forces by 
facilitating the movement of friendly forces and impeding the movement of 
enemy forces through construction and destruction efforts. Engineer troops 
are often used as infantry in emergency situations. 


The service function of the Corps of Engineers includes the construction 
of army-wide training facilities, cantonments, and other administrative 
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structures. They also supply engineer equipment and material for all 
branches of the army. 


The civil works function of the Corps of Engineers is supervised directly 
by the Congress of the United States and includes river and harbor develop- 
ment, flood control, canals, dams, and relief work in disaster areas. 


Noted projects of the Corps of Engineers include the Panama Canal, 
Ledo Road, Library of Congress, and the Alean Highway, as well as the flood 
control works on the major river systems of the United States. 


Students pursuing any course of instruction leading to an engineering, 
technical, or scientific degree are eligible to enroll in the advanced Engineer 
ROTC provided they meet the College academic requirements. 


THE CHEMICAL CORPS. The Chemical Corps is charged with the 
investigation, research, design, and development of chemical, biological, and 
radiological warfare items. It is concerned with smoke and _ incendiary 
materials, toxic gases, all war gas defense appliances, and biological warfare 
and radiological defense activities. It furnishes advice to all elements of the 
Department of Defense on chemical and biological warfare and radiological 
defense. It is responsible for the supervision of training of the army in 
chemical and biological warfare and radiological defense. 


Students pursuing courses leading to a degree in chemistry and chemical 
engineering may be admitted to the Chemical Corps. 


THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS. One of the world’s largest business 
organizations, the Quartermaster Corps supplies over 70,000 items to a 
million men all over the globe; and in time of war this may be expanded to 
85,000 items to ten million men. 


Quartermaster officers of outstanding executive caliber and of potentially 
sound business sense design, produce, test, and supply clothing for every 
climate, food for every mealtime situation, and petroleum products for all 
purposes. These officers are at once merchants, importers, exporters, ware- 
house managers, purchasing agents, and expediters. 


The activities of the Quartermaster are diversified to such an extent that 
students majoring in any of the courses given at this college can fit well 
into the regular or reserve establishment upon graduation. 


THE ORDNANCE CORPS. The Ordnance Corps provides the Armed 
Forces of our country with materiel for firepower and mobility — rifles, 
machine guns, artillery, ammunition, tanks, and trucks. Ordnance materiel 
ranges from time pieces to radar controlled automatic antiaircraft guns; from 
jeeps to ponderous tank transporters; from pistol cartridges to twenty-ton 
bombs, pyrotechnics, and guided missiles. 


A large part of this type of materiel used by friendly foreign armies 
is supplied by the Ordnance Corps. 


The Ordnance procurement program involves more expenditure of funds 
than all other Army services put together. Ordnance research projects 
require millions of dollars annually. The handling of its materiel requires 
the Army’s largest depot system. 


Ordnance officers perform work closely related with business and industry. 
They must be businessmen but the technical nature of Ordnance Corps 
activities calls for an engineering or scientific background. Mechanical and 
industrial engineers particularly will find a large amount of related work 
in the Ordnance Corps; and all engineers, physicists, and chemists will find 
Ordnance a fertile field in which to utilize their regular college courses both 
before and after graduation. 
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THE TRANSPORTATION CORPS. The Transportation Corps performs 
transportation functions for the Army and provides such transportation serv- 
ice to the Air Force or Navy as may be directed. Transportation officers are 
the Army’s traffic managers as well as highway and railroad executives. Con- 
stant improvement in the movement of men and supplies throughout the world 
challenges the initiative, leadership, and ingenuity of transportation officers 
in command or staff capacities, many of which are closely allied with civilian 
occupations. 


The academic courses which more nearly parallel this type of work 
are industrial engineering and business administration. However, no special 
academic course is necessary for admission to this branch. 


THE SIGNAL CORPS. The major responsibility of the Signal Corps 
is to provide communication for the Army in peace and in war by the most 
practical and efficient means consistent with modern developments, from 
the Department of the Army Headquarters to the front lines. The major 
activities of the Signal Corps are directed toward the engineering, installa- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of fixed army communication; the training 
of signal specialists; research and development in communication, photo- 
graphy, and meteorology; procurement, supply, and repair of signal equip- 
ment; and ground photography and meteorological work for the Army. Sig- 
nal communications are the nerve system of the Army which enables coordi- 
nation of effort by all branches. 


Students pursuing courses leading to a degree in engineering, electronics, 
physics, meteorology, or mathematics may be admitted to the senior division, 
Signal Corps ROTC unit. 


THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


The principal objective of the School of Veterinary Medicine is to provide 
complete training in all the phases of veterinary medicine. The degree of Doctor 
of Veterinary Medicine is conferred upon satisfactory completion of the cur- 
riculum in veterinary medicine. By following Curricular Option I, the student 
may qualify after four years of study for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Animal Science. (See Curricular Options below.) 


The School of Veterinary Medicine is composed of the Departments 
of Veterinary Anatomy, Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, Veterinary 
Microbiology, Veterinary Parasitology, Veterinary Pathology, Veterinary 
Physiology and Pharmacology, and Veterinary Public Health. The Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery operates the Veterinary Hospital 
and Ambulatory Clinics. A large proportion of the faculty from all depart- 
ments is actively engaged in research. In addition to undergraduate instruc- 
tion, graduate offerings are available leading to the degrees of Master of 
Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 


Training is such that graduates of.the School of Veterinary Medicine are 
well qualified to deal with problems of disease and disease prevention in 
domestic farm animals, poultry, pet animals, zoo animals, fur-bearing animals, 
and wild life. Graduates also are well qualified to administer and advise in 
the public health problems arising from intertransmission of diseases between 
man and the lower animals. Instruction and practical training are given in 
milk and meat hygiene and in the inspection of food processing plants. The 
School is accredited by the Council on Education of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association and by the United States Department of Agriculture. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Admission to the curriculum in veterinary medicine is granted only for 
‘the beginning of the fall semester. Formal application must be filed with the 
Director of Admissions and Registrar between March 1 and May 15 of the 
year for which admission is sought. Accompanying the application form 
must be: complete academic records, including the preparatory record and 
college record; a record of courses in progress; and a statement showing the 
applicant to be in good standing. 


Minimum pre-veterinary requirements are 70 credit hours including: 


English composition and rhetoric _ 6 hours 
Biology (at least 4 hours must be zoology) 8 hours 
Inorganic chemistry 8 hours 
Organic’ chemistry 8 hours 
Physics 6 hours 
American history 6 hours 
American government 3 hours 


CURRICULAR OPTIONS 


Three curricular options are open to students planning to study veterinary 
medicine. 


Option I 
Students may qualify for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Animal 
Science, to be conferred after 4 years of study. Under this option the recom- 
mended pre-veterinary curriculum and the regular veterinary curriculum are 
followed. Elective requirements must be met by completing the following 
courses: 


Agronomy 301; Economics 205; English 403, and Genetics 406. 


Substitutions for any of the courses required for this Animal Science 
degree may be made only with approval of the Dean of the School of Agri- 
culture. 
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Option II 


Students may qualify for a Reserve Officer’s commission by scheduling 
advanced military or air science as electives in the first and second years 
of veterinary medicine. The number who are permitted to follow this option 
will necessarily be contingent upon the number of advanced ROTC contracts 
available. 


Option III 


Students who do not wish to qualify either for a Reserve Officer’s com- 
mission or for the Bachelor of Science degree may register for electives of 
their own choosing, subject to approval by the Dean of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine. 


Wherever possible, the student should choose his option early in the 
pre-veterinary curriculum. 


PRE-VETERINARY MEDICINE 


The following pre-veterinary curriculum is designed to afford the student 
the best possible preparation for veterinary training. Courses marked with 
asterisks are requirements. Substitutions for other courses may be made only 
with the permission of the Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine. 


Curriculum in 


PRE-VETERINARY MEDICINE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Cred*+ Second Semester Credit 
Animal Husbandry 107 ........00000.......... (2-3) 3 *Biology 10] 2i.c..233.j5) (2-3) 3 
General Animal Husbandry General Botany of Seed Plants 
2 Biology) L0tp 26 Ane ee eee (2-3) 3 *Biology -108 25.2 (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
rol GA TY ss ca C0 ca 2ae Atl aw cee ED See ee cae) a (3-3) 4 *Chemistry 102, 2... ee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
TPonelish 103 0s eee ee a ere (3-0) 3 *English’ 104 / 2. eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 101  ..........222-222-2.eece eee (3-0) 3 Matheniatics’ 103-2222: (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science .................--..... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 .............2.......... (0-2) R Physical Education 102 _.................... (0-2) R 
17 17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
*Chemistry 302 ee es (3-3) 4 *Chemistry 9302" 22.2.2 (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
Dairy Science 202 ............202222....2----220e- (2-2) 3 English 203: 00-03. (2-0) 2 
Dairying Introduction to Literature 
English: (207) 20 eer eee (2-0) 2 Entomology 208° 22..2...0.2.22 ee (2-3) 3 
Report Writing and Correspondence Veterinary Entomology 
History: 105.622. hoe ee eee (3-0) 3 History 106. (3...02.5.28.. Lh eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Government 306 .......... Pe ee ae (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science _.................... (0-3), 1 
American National Government *Physics 216 22... 42 (2-3) 3 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Introductory Physics 
* Physics 1215 See. re ee eee (223° 33 Poultry Science 201 ..............0220022..0...--. (2-2) 3 
Introdvetory Physics Poultry Production 
Physical Education 201 _.................... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 .......................- (0-2) R 
19 19 


NOTE: All students must ‘complete Entomology 208 or its equivalent before the second year in 
veterinary school. 
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Substantially the same pre-veterinary curriculum as that outlined above 
should be completed by students expecting to qualify for admission to the 
School of Veterinary Medicine in the minimum time (two college academic 
years). However, a student with a Bachelor of Science degree may be admitted 
to the veterinary curriculum with certain pre-veterinary deficiencies provided 
credit for these is obtained before the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine 
is conferred. The Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine shall be the 
authority on these matters. 


LIMITED ENROLLMENT 


Enrollment in the first year of the curriculum in veterinary medicine 
is limited by facilities of the College to a definite number each year. Selection 
within this quota is based on scholastic record and professional aptitude, and 
admission to the curriculum in pre-veterinary medicine does not carry 
assurance that the student will be admitted to the first year in veterinary 
medicine. Completion of the pre-veterinary requirements with satisfactory 
grades is a prerequisite for admission to the first year of the curriculum 
in veterinary medicine or to the veterinary courses of that year. 


ADMISSION TO THE THIRD YEAR OF 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Regardless of the option chosen, a student may not be permitted to 
register for the third year of veterinary medicine unless he has completed, 
with an average grade of C or better, all work prescribed in the first two 
years of the veterinary curiculum. 


READMISSION 


A veterinary student who voluntarily withdraws from College, or who is 
dropped from the rolls of the College for cause, forfeits his standing and 
must apply for readmission. A student who fails any of his veterinary courses 
may be required to withdraw from the School of Veterinary Medicine. 


ELECTIVES 


Students in the School of Veterinary Medicine who do not enroll in 
advanced ROTC must complete English 403 (Speaking for Professional Men). 
The remaining 10 credit hours of elective courses must be chosen with the 
approval of the Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine. 


Curriculum in 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 


FIRST YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 -...... (3-6) 5 Animal Husbandry 320 _.................... (3-0) 3 
Veterinary Physiological Chemistry Animal Nutrition and Feeding 
Genetics” 30% i222 Se errr eee (3-2) 4 Veterinary Anatomy 302 _.................. (0-9) 3 
Genetics Anatomy 
Veterinary Anatomy 301 -.................... (9-9) 3 Veterinary Anatomy 304 0.00000. (2-3) 94 
Anatomy Embryology 
Veterinary Anatomy 303 .................... (2-6) 4 Veterinary Anatomy 306 __................ (0-6) 2 
Histology Neuroanatomy 
OMS a fe ae ie oa po ele et ec ae 3 Veterinary Physiology and 
— Pharmacology 3267 oe) ee (4-3) 5 
19 Physiology 
Elective................. ae a Ot oe RO 3 
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SECOND YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Veterinary Microbiology 435 .............. (3-4) 4 Veterinary Medicine and 
Microbiology and Immunology Surgery 416) 2.200... 52 (1-0) 1 
Veterinary Parasitology 481 .............. (222), 53 General Surgery 
Parasites of Domestic Animals Veterinary Microbiology 436 ............ (3-3) 4 
Veterinary Pathology 443 ...............:.. (4-3) 5 Pathogenic Microbiology 
General Pathology Veterinary Parasitology 482 .............. (2-2) 13 
Veterinary Physiology and Parasites of Domestic Animals 
Pharmacology 427 ...........-.-:s-ssces--ceeeeee-- (2-6) 4 Veterinary Pathology 444 _................ (5-3) 6 
Physiology Special Pathology 
Blectivests Uc eee ee eee 3 Veterinary Physiology and 
== Pharmacology 428 _......0000.00.0-0cssceec------ (3-0) 3 
19 Pharmacology 
Eléctive:..c.e6. 2 ine eee 3 
20 
THIRD YEAR 
Veterinary Anatomy 501 ...................... (0-6) 2 Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgical Anatomy Surgery: 512 2.02 See (2-0) 2 
Veterinary Medicine and Radiology 
Survery5511 (25. 0k eee ee (3-0) 3 Veterinary Medicine and 
Non-Infectious Diseases of Surgery. 5140 2.225... (2-0) 2 
Large Animals Infectious Diseases of 
Veterinary Medicine and Smal] Animals 
Surgery "513.120.200.633 (3-0) 3 Veterinary Medicine and 
Non-Infectious Diseases of Surrery .516......c2.2..4.... (2-2) 3 
Small Animals Operative Surgery of Large Animals 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery (515 bots. eee eae oe (4-0) 4 Surgery 520 §..0..00) 3.240... eee (0-4) 1 
General Surgery Clinical Seminar 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Medicine and 
Sargery:) S19 ye ee eee ee (0-4) 1 Surety’ 524) 4:..2544..-)..0 2) eee (1-2) 2 
linies Operative Surgery of Small Animals 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Medicine and 
Surcery 526) 224 ee Ne eee (2-0) 2 Surgery 521 -.2:308:.3..2 eee (2-0) 2 
Obstetrics Reproductive Diseases 
Veterinary Physiology and Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology 529. ...............-----:sseses--00--- (2-3) 3 Pharmacology 530 /2.5...25222 (2-2) 3 
Pharmacology Toxicology 
Veterinary Public Health 533 ............ lao) ee Veterinary Public Health 536 _.......... (5-0) 5 
Food Hygiene Infectious Diseases of 
ons Large Animals 
20 _ 
20 
FOURTH YEAR 
Veterinary Medicine and : Business Administration 452 .............. (3-0) 3 
Surrery 9561) 6.) 6.5 ae ae (0-2) 1 Veterinary Jurisprudence 
Clinical Laboratory Diagnosis Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 562) ..2 psrtinrh ee (0-2) 1 
Surgery 563) cate ee es ee (0-4) 1 Clinical Laboratory Diagnosis 
Ambulatory Clinic Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 564 _......... Ae (0-4) 1 
Sureery 565 pe ee oe ee eres (1-7) 3 Ambulatory Clinic 
Large Animal Clinic Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 566 .............. sUteeass aca (0-7) 2 
Surgery. 567 (46 Re a (1-7) 3 Large Animal Clinic 
Small Animal Clinic Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Microbiology 595. .............. (2-2) 3 Surgery 568 tsh<:42 2). eS (0-7) 2 
Poultry Diseases Small Animal Clinic 
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Food Hygiene soge Pharmacy 
— Veterinary Public Health 592 _.......... (2-2) 3 
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THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


The principal objective of the Graduate School is to offer education 
beyond the Bachelor’s level to those men who aspire to become intellectual 
leaders in various professions and in various fields of teaching and research. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The faculty of the Graduate School consists of such members of the 
teaching staff and of the staffs of the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
the Texas Engineering Experiment Station, the Texas A. and M. Research 
Foundation, and the Texas Forest Service as the President may appoint on 
nomination by the Dean of the Graduate School. Appointment to the Graduate 
Faculty is based on recognized scholarly activity, fundamental research, or 
professional activity. 


The Dean of the Graduate School is the representative of the Graduate 
Faculty and is responsible for the administration of the academic programs 
of all graduate students. He administers the policies and regulations set 
by the Graduate Council and approved by the Academic Council. 


The Graduate Council is a standing committee of the Academic Council. 
It consists of twelve members chosen to give adequate representation to the 
various parts of the Graduate Faculty. The Graduate Council, acting for 
the Academic Council, sets the policies and rules by which the graduate 
programs are administered. Committees on Graduate Instruction are appointed 
for each of the four degree-granting schools. These committees have general 
jurisdiction over matters pertaining to graduate work in each of their schools 
and, through recommendation and representation, participate in the decisions 
of the Graduate Council. 


ADMISSION 


A formal application is required of all persons seeking admission to 
the Graduate School. The application forms, which are available at the 
office of the Director of Admissions, should be filed not later than four weeks 
prior to the opening of the semester. Admission to the Graduate School 
cannot be granted until all the credentials enumerated in the application form 
have been filed. 


All communications relating to admission should be addressed to the 
Director of Admissions. Questions on other matters concerned with graduate 
work should be addressed to the Dean of the Graduate School or to the 
appropriate subject matter department. 


GRADUATE DEGREES 
Graduate courses of study are offered leading to the degrees of: 


Master of Agriculture (M.Agr.) 

Master of Architecture (M.Arch.) 

Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.) 
Master of Education (M.Ed.) 

Master of Engineering (M.Eng.) 

Master of Science (M.S.) 

Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


The Master of Agriculture, Master of Education, and Master of Engineer- 
ing degrees offer broader training with less technical specialization. Individual 
research resulting in a thesis is not included. The 36 semester hours of work 
required includes specified written reports. 


The Master of Science, Master of Business Administration, and Master 
of Architecture degrees are awarded to students who have _ received 
appropriate Bachelor’s degrees and have thereafter successfully completed 
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an approved advanced course of study requiring not less than one academic 
year (82 semester hours) of work. 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is offered in several fields of basic 
science with particular emphasis on those fields related to or supporting agri- 
culture and engineering. A student who has received an appropriate Bach- 
elor’s degree and has thereafter completed an approved program of advanced 
study and research may qualify for this degree. 


PROFESSIONAL DEGREES IN ENGINEERING 


The professional degrees in engineering are available to graduates of 
this college. These degrees are offered on the basis of acceptable profes- 
sional experience, a thesis or its equivalent, and an examination. Details 
concerning requirements for this degree may be obtained upon application to 
the office of the Dean of the Graduate School. 


RESIDENCE 


The Master’s degree will be conferred only after a residence at the 
College of at least one academic year except that this requirement may be 
satisfied by residence during five summer terms of six weeks each, or an 
approved equivalent. 


The minimum period of time required for the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy is six semesters of full-time graduate study, or its equivalent, be- 
yond the Bachelor’s degree. All of the work, except as noted below, must be 
done in resident graduate study at some approved educational institution, and 
at least two of the last four semesters must be spent at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. 


Candidates for the Ph.D. degree will normally satisfy residence require- 
ments by either (1) two semesters of 12 hours each, or (2) one semester of 
12 hours and one summer session of 12 hours. 


Full-time staff members engaged in graduate study and registered for 
less than 12 semester hours will receive proportionate resident credit. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL BULLETIN 


There is published annually as a bulletin of the College an announcement 
of the work of the Graduate School, in which will be found full information 
concerning conditions of admission and requirements for degrees, including 
residence, thesis, and examinations. A copy of this bulletin is available upon 
request at the Office of the Director of Admissions. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION BY DEPARTMENTS 


All courses offered in the College are described on the following pages 
and are listed by departments, arranged alphabetically. 


The course numbering scheme is as follows: 

101 to 199, courses primarily open to freshmen. 
201 to 299, courses primarily open to sophomores. 
301 to 399, courses primarily open to juniors. 

401 to 599, courses primarily open to seniors. 

601 to 699, courses primarily open to graduates. 


Those undergraduate courses marked at the right by a “t+” may be taken 
for graduate credit. 


Figures in parentheses following the number of the courses indicate the 
clock hours per week devoted to theory and practice respectively. Theory 
includes recitations and lectures; practice includes work done in the labora- 
tory, shop, drawing room, or field. The unit of credit is the semester hour, 
which involves one hour of theory, or from two to four hours of practice per 
week for one semester of eighteen weeks. 


Roman numerals to the right of the credit value of each course indicate 
the semester in which it is regularly offered. The letter “S’” denotes summer 
offerings. 


Any course may be withdrawn from the session offerings in case the num- 
ber of registrations is too small to justify the offering of the course. 


Department of Aeronautical Engineering 


Professor A. E. Cronk, 
Professor B. B. Hamner; Associate Professor R. L. Leutzinger; 
Instructor O. D. Wells 


201. Elementary Aerodynamics. (3-3). Credit 4. II, S 


Basic aerodynamic phenomena and simplified theory; elementary aircraft 
performance. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210 or registration therein; Mechan- 
ical Engineering 212 or registration therein; Physics 204 or 219 or registration 
therein. 


301. Theoretical Aerodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Fluid statics, kinematics, energy, momentum, similarity, viscosity, bound- 
ary layer, drag, circulation, lift, potential flow, thin airfoil theory, high lift 
devices. Prerequisite: Aeronautical Engineering 201. 


302. Experimental Aerodynamics. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Wind tunnels and testing techniques. Wind tunnel calibration, airfoil 
pressure distribution, chord loading, airfoil drag by wake survey, boundary 
layer. Corrections of wind tunnel data for scale and other effects. Prere- 
quisite: Aeronautical Engineering 301. 


303. High Speed Aerodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Airfoil section characteristics and critical Mach Number. Span loading, 
fundamentals of compressible flow, pressure coefficients, critical conditions, 
aerodynamic heating, shock waves, compressibility effects, sweepback, and 
page rent data. lrerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 301, registration 
in , 
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304. Elementary Aircraft Structures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Airplane load analysis, external and internal loads and reactions for 
trusses, beams and space frameworks. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engi- 
neering 201; Civil Engineering 305 or registration therein; Mechanical Engi- 
neering 212. 


306. Strength of Aircraft Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Mechanical properties of materials and their use in design of members 
subject to tension, compression, shear and bending. Combined stresses and 
margins of safety. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 304; Civil Engi- 
neering 305. 


401. Aircraft Design. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


Aerodynamic design, specification, arrangement, performance analysis, 
weight and balance, stability. Prerequisite: Aeronautical Engineering 308. 


402. Aircraft Design. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Structural design of major airframe components, consideration of govern- 
ment airworthiness requirements and customer specifications. Prerequisites: 
Aeronautical Engineering 401, 405. 


403. Aircraft Materials and Processes. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Metallography of aluminum alloys, magnesium alloys, steel, nickel alloys, 
plastics, manufacturing methods, tool design, standards, heat treatment, fin- 
ishes, factory organization. Prerequisite: Aeronautical Engineering 306. 


405. Aircraft Structures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Analysis of thin sheet metal structures, including shells, beams, and com- 
pression members subjected to critical loads. Prerequisite: Aeronautical En- 
gineering 306. 


406. Aircraft Power Plant Operation. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The use of modern instruments for testing aircraft engines, analysis of 
performance, design study, theory of operation. Prerequisite: Mechanical En- 
gineering 410. 


408. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


Readings, reports, conferences, and discussion. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification in aeronautical engineering. 


410. Airplane Detail Design. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Layout and design of aircraft component parts and fittings. Prerequi- 
sites: Aeronautical Engineering 306, 405. 


417. Aircraft Propulsion Systems. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


A study of the development, fundamentals, theories, construction, design, 
and performance of turbo-jet, ram jet, pulse jet, and rocket power plants for 
aircraft. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 401; Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 410. 


418. Advanced Aerodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. II + 


Theoretical and experimental aerodynamics for students majoring in aero- 
dynamics. Theory of ideal fluid, viscous effects, compressible flow, and appli- 
cation to design problems. Prerequisites: Must have received at least a 
grade of B in Aeronautical Engineering 303 and Mathematics 307, or special 
permission. 


420. Aircraft Vibration and Flutter. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


_ Analysis of fundamental vibration phenomena with application to aircraft 
vibration and flutter problem. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Mechanical 
Engineering 313. 
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421. Dynamics of Airplanes. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


Linear theory of vibrations of single and multi-degree of freedom sys- 
tems; self-excited vibrations. Applications of matrix algebra. Elementary 
theory of flutter; landing impact, gust response, aero-elastie effects, dynamic 
he ate Prerequisites: Acronautical Engineering 401; Mathematics 307 or 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Principles of Fluid Motion. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Mathematical methods of analysis are emphasized. Perfect fluid theory 
development. Treatment of viscosity and boundary layer phenomena. Pre- 
requisites: Aeronautical Engineering 303; Mathematics 307. 


603. Aerodynamics of the Airplane. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Application of vector analysis to two- and three-dimensional airfoil the- 
ory. Viscosity and compressibility. Drag of aircraft components. Static and 
dynamic stability criteria. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 303; 
Mathematics 307. 


604. Dynamics of Compressible Fluids. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Properties of compressible fluids, dynamics of one-dimensional motion, 
channel flows, shock waves, methods of observation, extension to two- and 
three-dimensional flow, effects of viscosity. Prerequisites: Aeronautical En- 
gineering 303 and Mathematics 3807, or approval of Head of Department. 


605. Aircraft Structural Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The classical methods of analysis derived from strain energy and their 
application to aircraft structural problems. Studies of stresses and strains in 
aircraft structural arrangements invelving thin sheets, sandwich construction, 
and different materials. Special problems and studies attendant to aircraft 
column work. Prerequisite: Mathematics 307 or approval of Head of De- 
partment. 


606. Aircraft Structural Design. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Major structural design requirements of high performance aircraft will 
be studied. New materials and fabrication methods will be considered (mag- 
nesium, metalite, material combinations, etc.) Original designs will be under- 
taken by each student. Prerequisite: Aeronautical Engineering 605. 


607. Aircraft Structural Testing. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Static and dynamic testing procedures for aircraft structural testing, in- 
struments used, data taking, data analysis, reports. Prerequisites: Aero- 
nautical Engineering 605; Mechanical Engineering 617. 


608. Aircraft Flutter Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Theoretical development of the structural and aerodynamic equations for 
two- and three-dimensional aircraft flutter. Numerical solutions in practical 
problems to determine flutter velocities. Methods of testing to determine vi- 
bration characteristics of aircraft. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 
421 or Mechanical Engineering 459 or 617; Mathematics 307. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Investigation of special topics not within the scope of thesis research and 
not covered by other formal courses. Prerequisite: Graduate classification in 
aeronautical engineering. 


691. Research. Credit 2 to 6 each semester. I, II 
Technical research projects approved by the Head of the Department. 
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Department of Agricultural Economics and Sociology 


Professor T. R. Timm, 

Professors L. P. Gabbard, R. L. Hunt, J, G. McNeely, A. C. Magee, B. H. 
Nelson, W. E. Paulson, Daniel Russell, R. L. Skrabanek; Associate Professors 
W. G. Adkins, R. E. Branson, D. R. Davis, R. J. Hildreth; Assistant Professors 

H. Bebout, V. W. Edmondson, F. O. Sargent, J. M. Ward, H. S. Whitney 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


105. Introduction to Agricultural Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Field of agricultural economics and its relationship to other sciences. The 
characteristics of our economic system and basic economic concepts. Survey 
of the farm and ranch firm and its organization and management; structure 
and operation of the marketing system; functional and institutional aspects of 
agricultural finance; and governmental policies and programs related to 
agriculture. 


314. Marketing Agricultural Products. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I,S 


A general introductory course covering all the operations involved in the 
movement of agricultural commodities from the farmer to the final consumer; 
including a detailed study of the essential marketing functions of buying, 
selling, transportation, storage, financing, standardization, pricing, and risk 
bearing as they are carried out by the middlemen in our marketing system. 


321. Farm and Ranch Records and Accounts. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


Study of methods and systems of recording and analyzing farm and ranch 
operational data, and acquirement of skill in summarizing and using records 
as effective aids in more profitable farming and ranching. Laboratory work 
devoted to problems in keeping and using the various kinds of records and 
accounts. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of credit in technical agriculture. 


324. Agricultural Prices. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An analysis of the factors influencing the level of agricultural commodity 
prices and related nonagricultural prices; major factors affecting prices of 
individual farm products, their relative importance and behavior; analysis of 
price trends and seasonal variation; parity prices; methods of forecasting 
demand and prices of agricultural products; futures trading versus cash market 
prices. Prerequisites: Economics 203 and 204, or 205. 


325. Principles of Farm and Ranch Management. (2-2). Credit 3. I, Il 


Application of economic and business principles to the organization and 
operation of farms and ranches. Special attention to the factors influencing 
business profits. Laboratory work devoted to development of skills in survey- 
ing, analyzing, and reorganization of the farm or ranch for more efficient and 
profitable operation. Actual data from farms and ranches is used. Prereq- 
uisites: Twenty hours of credit in technical agriculture. 


404. Agricultural Marketing. (3-0). Credit 3. S iz 


A special three-week summer course for Extension Service personnel and 
other professional agricultural workers, reviewing basic economic principles 
used in marketing agricultural products, consisting of some of the more com- 
mon marketing problems confronting Texas farmers and ranchers, and oppor- 
tunities for and methods of using marketing principles and practices in 
educational work with farm people. Examples based on actual market- 
ing problems. Not open for agricultural economics M.S. or Ph.D. majors. 
eat Capatas Baccalaureate degree; experience in professional agricultural 
work. 


413. Agricultural Cooperatives. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


Place of cooperatives in our economic system; historical development and 
principles of cooperative associations. Steps in organizing an agricultural 
cooperative; operational aspects of cooperatives including legal considerations, 
financing, management, and membership relationship; and future role of 


a in American agriculture. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 
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416. Economics of Livestock Marketing. (2-0). Credit 2. I 7 


An economic analysis of the livestock and meat industry; marketing 
practices of livestock producers; characteristics of major agencies and services; 
and problems associated with the movement of livestock from producer to 
consumer. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 314. 


422. Land Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II / 


A study of the economic, institutional, and physical factors involved in the 
utilization and control of natural resources. Prerequisites: Economics 203 and 
204, or 205. 


429. Agricultural Policy. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


An analysis of the causes, nature, and effects of government participation 
in agriculture. Emphasis is upon the interrelationship of American agriculture 
and the political and economic system, public administration and interest repre- 
sentation. Prerequisites: Economics 203 and 204, or 205. 


430. Agricultural Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II + 


Analysis of the capital requirements for farming and ranching and how 
they are obtained; principles involved in the use of each type of credit neces- 
sary to sound financial management; the risk, costs, and legal aspects of credit; 
the security requirements, rates, and terms of the loans available from the 
private and governmental lending agencies serving agriculture. Prerequisites: 
Economics 203 and 204, or 205. 


432. Farm and Ranch Organization and Operation. (2-2). Credit 3. I + 


Detailed problems involved in the organization and management of specific 
farms and ranches, covering such matters as efficiency analysis, budget prep- 
aration, layout, and improvement. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 325. 


443. Applied Farm Management. (2-2). Credit 3. S + 


A special three-week summer course for Extension Service personnel and 
other professional agricultural workers, reviewing basic economic principles 
used in farm management, the use of these principles in farm business planning, 
consideration of some of the more common management problems confronting 
Texas farmers, and opportunities for and methods of using the farm manage- 
ment approach in educational work with farm people. Laboratory work based 
on actual farms and ranches. Not open for agricultural economics M.S. or 
Ph.D. majors. Prerequisites: Baccalaureate degree; experience in-professional 
agricultural work. 


445. Applied Agricultural Policy. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


A special three-week summer course for Extension Service personnel and 
other professional agricultural workers, covering government functions in 
agriculture; goals and values of farm people; nature and significance of 
political and economic institutions; processes in formation and execution of 
agricultural policy; case studies in special agricultural policy areas; and oppor- 
tunities for and methods in educational work with farm people in the field of 
agricultural policy. Prerequisites: Baccalaureate degree; experience in pro- 
fessional agricultural work. 


452. International Trade and Agriculture. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


World production and demand, present and potential, of agricultural com- 
modities; world trade in farm products with emphasis on causal factors; 
national and international policies relating to agriculture; status of agricultural 
resources, technological progress in agriculture, and food requirements in 
major areas. The course is designed particularly for those interested in foreign 
agricultural service with governmental agencies or in export-import work with 
commercial concerns. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


Role of social scientist in the agricultural industry; professional oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities; individual investigations and reports; discussions 
with prominent leaders in the field. Prerequisite: Senior classification in 
agricultural economics or approval of the Head of the Department. 
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485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II,S 


This course will consist of a study of special problems which are not 
covered by other courses. The content of this course will depend upon the 
problem studied, the needs and interest of the student and the number of 
hours of credit given. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department 
and the instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Farmers Movements. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


History of efforts of farmers to solve their economic problems. Prereq- 
uisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


602. Agricultural Marketing. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


An analysis of the problems involved in the marketing of farm products. 
Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 314. 


603. Land Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of selected problems of the allocation and utilization of natural 
resources with special reference to government organizations, quasi-govern- 
ment bodies, and other interest groups. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 
422. 


607. Research Methodology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the scientific approach, role of theory and assumptions, bias 
and prejudice, attributes of problerns, methods and tools of agricultural eco- 
nomics, and rural sociology research. Each student is asked to critically 
evaluate research studies and is required to develop his thesis prospectus or its 
equivalent. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


611. Production Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Basic principles upon which problems in agricultural production and re- 
source use can be analyzed. Fundamental principles of production are isolated 
and these principles applied to agricultural data. Emphasis is placed on the 
conditions under which efficiency is obtained. The problems of agricultural 
production and resource use are treated from the standpoint of the technical 
unit, the firm and society. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Depart- 
ment. 


613. Contemporary Thought in Agricultural Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of contemporary contributions to the thought and analyses of 
aggregate relationships and problems in the agricultural economy in terms of 
organizational efficiency and patterns in adjusting to economic development 
and economic fluctuations. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Depart- 
ment. 


614. Agricultural Policy. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


An analysis of public policies and programs affecting agriculture. Devel- 
opment of policies and programs for agriculture and their bases. Prerequisite: 
Agricultural Economics 429 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


617. Consumer Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An analysis of the consumer market for agricultural products; effects 
of family characteristics, such as size, age, income, and location upon con- 
sumer preferences and buying habits; motivations of consumers in buying 
different products; effectiveness of quality variation, packaging, and displays 
upon consumer purchases; the place of advertising in market creation; price 
policies at the retail level; and market research as a guide to marketing. 
policies. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 
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619. Farm and Ranch Business. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


An analysis of the interrelationships of factors affecting profits in farm- 
ing and ranching. Identification of the strong and weak points in the organiz- 
ation and management of actual farm and ranch businesses. Special study 
and analysis of the management factor affords an opportunity to relate theory 
and practice in farming and ranching. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head 
of the Department. 


620. Agricultural Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Scope of agricultural finance and problems of financing agriculture. Role 
of credit in agriculture; costs of credit; bases used in extending credit to 
agricultural producers; payment methods, and legal aspects oz agricultural 
eredit. Methods of protecting farm and ranch capital; analysis of agricul- 
tural loans; and analysis of private and public agricultural credit agencies. 
Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 430 or approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


627. Agricultural Price Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Agricultural prices viewed in the light of current economic theory; the 
application of economic theory to an analysis of agricultural product price 
determination and price behavior; economic theory as a tool in designing and 
evaluating governmental price programs for agriculture; consideration of 
various types of applied economic and statistical research for price analysis 
and price forecasting. Prerequisites: Agricultural Economics 324; Business 
Administration 303. 


641. Agricultural Statistics. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Planning the statistical research project, developing forms, selecting the 
sample, conducting the study, tabulating, analyses, and interpreting the data. 
Prerequisites: Business Administration 303 or Genetics 406 or equivalent; 
15 hours of social science; approval of the Head of the Department. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I 


A review of current literature, preparation of papers on selected topics, 
and discussions with visiting agricultural economists. Prerequisite: Grad- 
uate classification. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of agri- 
cultural economics. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Initiation and completion of a research project of approved scope for an 
advanced degree. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


205. Principles of Sociology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The basic principles fundamental to an understanding of human relations 
are analyzed. Students are familiarized with the scope and objectives of 
sociology and rural sociology. The contributions of biology, geography, group 
life, and culture and their interrelationships in contributing to the development 
of personality are reviewed. Attempts are made to instill an appreciation for 
the complex processes of invention and social evolution which have produced 
our social systems and culture. 


206. Social Processes. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Basic sociological concepts fundamental to understanding the complexity 
of modern society from the viewpoint of social processes. Students are famil- 
iarized with the basic social processes which produce social organization and 
disorganization, how they operate in society, how they influence the individual 
as well as groups. Major social institutions are viewed through the standpoint 
of social processes and their future roles are appraised in a changing society. 
Prerequisite: Rural Sociology 205 or junior classification. 
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304. Criminology and Juvenile Delinquency. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I, S 


Extent and cost of crime. Causes of crime. Processes of criminal be- 
havior. Ecology of crime. Theories of criminology and penology. The po- 
lice system. Criminal and juvenile courts, the indeterminate sentence, and 
pardon. Punishment and treatment of criminals and juvenile delinquents. 
Prison systems and reformatories. Probation and parole. Recidivism and re- 
formation. Prevention of crime. 


306. Principles of Social Work. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 7 


The historic development and present organization of private and public 
welfare agencies and social services. Distinctive techniques of the social work 
profession in interviewing, group work, case work, and social work organization 
are emphasized. Students are prepared to assume intelligent leadership on 
committees and boards of welfare agencies and to explore the possibilities for 
professional employment in this 20 billion dollar enterprise. T'welve hours of 
independent field work must be performed if graduate credit is allowed. Pre- 
requisite: Rural Sociology 205 or 6 additional hours of rural sociology or other 
social science. 


311. Social Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 


An analysis of why people behave the way they do. The effect of social 
experiences and of the groups people belong to upon the development. of 
personality. How to influence and control the behavior of people. Social 
adjustment and maladjustment including analysis of causes. Public opinion. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 207 or Rural Sociology 205. 


314. Social Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Significant social problems are explored from the standpoint of the social, 
economic, political, and physical implications operating to produce the swift 
impact of social change in a dynamic society. Both academic and practical 
adjustments or solutions to major problems are considered at the local, state, 
and national levels so that the student may be better equipped to assume the 
responsibilities of good citizenship in meeting the problems of today. Prereq- 
uisite: Rural Sociology 205 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


315. The Family. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A study of the evolution and growth of the family as the most fundamental 
social institution. Basic scientific research will be used to throw light on the 
problems of family formation, courtship, engagement, marriage, etc. Family 
problems, social and personal adjustment, financing, child rearing are empha- 
sized. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


320. Social Anthropology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Rise, development, and spread of man’s attempt at group living with 
emphases on the principal cultures and sub-cultures of the world. The common 
denominators of all cultures are studied to discover the means for mutual 
understanding and acceptance of human relations in the development of busi- 
ness, industry, commerce, and agriculture in foreign countries. Designed 
especially for students in agriculture, business, and engineering who contem- 
plate overseas employment. Prerequisite: Rural Sociology 205 or 6 hours of 
social science. 


330. War and Group Conflicts. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Analysis of causes of civil and international war and of proposals for 
preventing or reducing major group conflicts.. Interrelationship among the 
causes of war is emphasized. Extensive illustrations are contemporary and 
drawn primarily from Asia, Europe, and Africa. Designed to be of special 
value to those who may perform civilian, military, or other government 


services abroad. Prerequisite: Rural Sociology 205 or 6 hours in the social 
sciences. 
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404. Rural Community Development. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 


The objective of the course is to help future agricultural workers in doing 
a better job in their various specialties by recognizing and understanding group 
processes and organization in carrying on their program. The techniques of 
rural community development are explored as values to total agricultural and 
small town development. Community development problems in underdeveloped 
countries will be surveyed. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Depart- 
ment. 


407. Rural Social Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


An analysis of the non-technical problems of agriculture and of people 
making their livelihood through farming and ranching. Special] attention is 
given to rural social problems in Texas. This course is designed chiefly for 
students in technical agriculture to give them a broader viewpoint of agricul- 
ture and its problems in general, with an appraisal of alternatives and solutions 
for the existing problems. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


408. Organization for Boy Scout Work. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


History and development of the Boy Scout movement. Understanding 
the boy and fitting a program to meet his needs. Developing adult leaders 
in the boy-man institutional relationship. Specialized programs such as 
cubbing, senior scouting, sea scouting, etc. Fitting scouting to the rural 
boy’s needs and life pattern. 


412. Population Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Methods of demographic analysis. The influence of population numbers, 
birth rate, death rate, sex ratio, age composition, nativity, racial composition, 
and migration on social values and social structure. Theories of population 
growth and change and their effects on population policies. International 
aspects of the demographic position of the United States. Prerequisite: Junior 
classification. 


418. Public Opinion and Social Control. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


Analysis of processes, planned or unplanned, by which individuals are 
taught, persuaded, or compelled to conform to usages and life values of 
groups. Nature and use of public opinion and propaganda. Prerequisite: 
Rural Sociology 205. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601. Rural Social Problem Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S$ 


Recognition of the social causation of social problems in rural, urban, 
and rurban areas and the development of a scientific attitude for problem 
analysis. The specific relation of events to cultural context in which they had 
their birth is emphasized. Students are familiarized with the common tools 
that are used in collecting data for problem analysis and the steps in collect- 
ing, organizing, and analyzing data regarding social situations that violate 
the system of social values. Prerequisites: Rural Sociology 205 or its equiva- 
lent or 12 hours of social science”. 


602. Rural Social Theory. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


The rise, spread, and development of the field of rural sociology in each 
of its three central phases—teaching, research, and extension. An objective 
appraisal of the scientific status of rural sociology and its interrelationships 
with other sciences. A review of the theories and contributions of past and 
present-day leading sociologists and other social scientists to the field of 
rural sociology. Prerequisite: Rural Sociology 205 or its equivalent, or 12 
hours of social science”. 

606. Rural Youth Leadership. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 


To give special insight into the problems of our youth, and training tech- 
niques and programs needed to deal with these problems. To acquaint the 
advanced student with qualities, traits, techniques, attitudes, etc. of successful 
leaders in various fields. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of social science*. 

*For this purpose social science is defined to include only courses in agricultural economics, 


anthropology, economics, political science, psychology, and sociology. 
**On leave of absence 
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611. History of Social Thought. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


The development of social thought from ancient times to the present. 
Chief emphasis is placed upon sociological thinkers who have made signifi- 
cant contributions to the field; the theories of these men, and the background 
from which these theories evolved. Prerequisites: Rural Sociology 205; 12 
additional hours of social science”. 


612. The Rural Community. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


The purpose of this course is to acquaint the advanced student with the 
importance, problems, processes, and techniques of community development. 
Each student will be given an outside reading and study program to meet 
his particular interest and needs in his chosen field or specialty. A major 
purpose is to recognize the community development self-help technique as an 
effective method of improving rural standards of living in agriculture, health, 
education, recreation, beautification, etc. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of social 
science”. 


618. Educational Sociology. (3-0). Credit 3. S 

How our school system can strengthen our democratic way of life. The 
relationship of education to social organization, social change, and social 
control. Sociological analysis of the role of education in our society. Pre- 
requisites: Rural Sociology 205 or the equivalent; 9 additional hours of 
social science or a degree in education. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of rural 
sociology. Prerequisite: Six hours of rural sociology or 12 hours of sup- 
porting social science. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Initiation and completion of a research project of approved scope for an 
advanced degree. Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


Department of Agricultural Education 


Professor E. V. Walton, 
Professor Henry Ross**; Associate Professors O. M. Holt, J. R. Jackson; 
Assistant Professors B. D. Cook, J. D. Gray, Earl Knebel, E. L. Tiner 


301. Principles of Agricultural Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An introduction to the study of agricultural education, designed to 
acquaint the student with the principles of education theory, the aim and 
meaning of education, leadership training, professional organizations, and 
literature. Organization and operation of Future Farmer chapters. 


425. Course Building. (2-0). Credit 2. II ig 
Preparing units of instruction in vocational agriculture for all-day, part- 

time, and evening school classes. 

426. Methods in Adult Agricultural Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I T 


Planning educational programs and activities for adult farm people in 
young farmer and adult classes. Developing skill in the use of the group pro- 
cess in teaching. 


427. Methods of Developing Farming Programs. (1-2). Credit 2. I T 


: Planning and supervising farm programs of vocational agriculture stu- 
ents. 


vo 


anthropology, economics, political science, psychology, and sociology. 
**On leave of absence 


*For this purpose social science is defined to include only courses in agricultural economics, 
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431. Student-Teaching in Vocational Agriculture. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


Methods of teaching in agricultural education; planning for and teaching 
vocational agriculture in Texas. Three weeks observation and student teach- 
ing in local departments of vocational agriculture. Presentation and discus- 
sion of problems encountered by student teacher in the field. Prior planning 
required. 


432. Student-Teaching in Vocational Agriculture. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Planning for and teaching vocational agriculture in selected departments 
in Texas. Three weeks student teaching and observation in local departments 
of vocational agriculture. Presentation and discussion of problems encounter- 
ed by practice teachers in the field. A study of current problems in teaching 
vocational agriculture. Prior planning required. 


441. Agricultural Extension Organization and Methods. (2-2). 
Credif?s! (1, ait 


Cooperative agricultural extension service, objectives, organization and ad- 
ministration, operation, results, social and economic significance. Analytical 
approach to farm and home problems. Principles of extension teaching and 
measuring results. Methods in selecting, training, and using farm leaders. 
Principles in dealing with practical problems of planning, developing, and ex- 
ecuting county programs. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, Il, S 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of voca- 
tional agricultural education or extension education with emphasis on the 
collection, analysis, and presentation of information. Prerequisite: Approval 
of the Head of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


(One year of acceptable experience and Agricultural Education 425, 426, 
431, 432, or their equivalents are prerequisites to the following courses unless 
otherwise noted.) 


601. Advanced Methods in Agricultural Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 
An advanced course in methods of teaching vocational agriculture. 


605. Supervised Farming. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Advanced study of supervised farming in vocational agriculture and meth- 
ods of supervising students in carrying out supervised farming programs. 


607. Future Farmer and Young Farmer Activities. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 
Methods of conducting Future Farmer and young farmer activities. 


610. Adult Education in Agriculture. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Methods of organizing and conducting adult education programs in voca- 
tional agriculture on a participation basis. Supervision of practice work, de- 
termining course content, follow-up work, setting up publicity .programs, and 
evaluating improved practices resulting from evening school instruction. 


613. Administration and Supervision of Agricultural Education. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II, 
Problems of organization, administration, financing, and supervision of 
vocational agriculture, and extension work. 
615. Philosophy of Agricultural Education. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


A.study of the philosophy and evaluation of agricultural education. Em- 
phasis on the development and use of evaluative criteria and tests in the field 
of vocational education in agriculture. 
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616. Program Building in Agricultural Education. (3-0). Credit 3. 
PLoS 
Organization of programs in agricultural education on local, state, and na- 
tional basis. Securing assistance of public school administrators, farmers, and 
county, state, and national agricultural agencies in program building. 


619. Workshop in Agricultural Education. (1-6). Credit 3. S 


Students select two problem areas for study in the field of vocational agri- 
culture. Committees are set up to utilize consultants in specialized areas of 
study. Reports are required. Prerequisite: Teaching vocational agriculture 
or approval of Head of Department. 


630. Guidance and Counseling for Rural Youth. (3-0). Credit 3. S 

Analysis of occupational and vocational opportunities for rural youth, tech- 
niques of individual group counseling and guidance. Practicum in personality 
and occupational interest testing. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 2 te 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Studies related to classroom, laboratory, supervised farming, and adult 
education activities. For Master of Education programs only. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis for Master of Science programs only. 


Department of Agricultural Engineering 


Professor F. R. Jones, . 
Professor Price Hobgood; Associate Professor O. R. Kunze; Assistant 
Professors W. H. Aldred, R. N. Craig, C. M. Hohn; Instructors C. W. 
Keese, B. R. Stewart 


201. Farm Power and Machinery. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


Construction, operation, adjustment, and servicing of farm engines and 
tractors. Adaptability, selection, economic utilization, construction, operation, 
and adjustment of the principal tillage, planting, cultivating, harvesting, and 
feed processing machines. 


205. Materials in Farm Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Selection and utilization of materials for light structures. Specifications 
and cost estimation. Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing 105. 


208. Farm Machinery. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Selection and economic application as well as the design, construction, op- 
eration, adjustment, care, and repair of all types of farm machinery. Prereq- 
uisite: Physics 203 or 218. 


213. Food Plant Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Elementary mechanics, power transmission, steam and steam boilers, pipes 
and pipe fitting, refrigeration and insulation, temperature measurement and 
control, electric motors, disposal of waste products, and mechanical problems 
as applied to foods and food processing. 


219. Farm Shop. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A special course in shop work for students majoring in agricultural engi- 
neering. Includes some woodwork and roof framing, forging, soldering, weld- 
ing, pipe fitting, machinery repair, and use of hand and power tools. 


221. Farm Shop. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


A course for students in agricultural education and general agriculture in- 
volving carpentry and woodwork, tool sharpening, preparation of simple draw- 
ings and bills of materials, blueprint reading, and rafter cutting. 
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222. Farm Shop. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II 


A course for students in agricultural education and general agriculture in- 
volving electric and gas welding, cold metal work, forging, soldering, pipe fit- 
ting, and the preparation and use of concrete. 


305. Drainage and Irrigation. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


Elementary surveying, use of tape, chain, level, plane table; land drainage; 
terracing, gully control, irrigation; land clearing and reclamation methods. 


324. Automotive Machinery. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Construction, operation, care and repair of tractors, trucks, and automo- 
biles; tractor types and sizes and their economic adaptability and utilization. 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 328. 


325. Farm Electricity. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A course for students in agricultural education and general agriculture 
and including elements of electric current generation and transmission, farm 
applications of electric heating, lighting and power, wiring motors, power 
rates, meter reading, safety rules and regulations. 


333. Surveying and Water Utilization. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 

Elementary surveying including chaining, leveling, and mapping as ap- 
plied to farm needs. Water control and conservation with special emphasis 
on basic irrigation and terracing principles and practices. 


410. Irrigation and Drainage Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. II tT 


Principles of farm drainage as applied to open ditches and tile drains; 
drainage districts and laws; land clearing and reclamation methods. Prin- 
ciples of irrigation practice; sources of water supply; distribution systems; ap- 
plication of water to crops; measurement and duty of water; alkali control. 
Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 201, 311. 


413. Farm Structures Design. (2-3). Credit 3. II 7 


Structural problems in farm building design. Functional planning of farm 
buildings with respect to economy, convenience, sanitation, and appearance. 
Prerequisites: Agricultural Engineering 205; Civil Engineering 305. 


418. Agricultural Process Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. I 7 


Engineering principles and their application to product drying and ster- 
age, materials handling, flow rate measurement, conditioning air, instrumen- 
tation, fans, sorting and size reduction. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 
323. 


425. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I f 
A review of current literature dealing with agricultural engineering prob- 


lems presented by staff members and students. Prerequisite: Senior classi- 
fication. 


426. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II tT 
Presentation of papers dealing with new developments and results of in- 


vestigations of problems related to agricultural engineering. Prerequisite: 
Senior classification. 


428. Soil and Water Conservation Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. I fT 

Principles of engineering practice as applied to soil and water conserva- 
tion, including runoff, terrace and terrace outlet design and construction; prop- 
er cultural and tillage practices and related topics. Prerequisites: Civil En- 
gineering 201, 311 or registration therein. 


430. Farm Electrification Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. II T 


Economic application and utilization of electric power on farms and in 
rural communities. Prerequisite: Agricultural Engineering 418. 
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440. Electrification. (3-0). Credit 3. S + 

This course includes the fundamentals of farm wiring and lighting and the 
design, construction, and operation of electric water systems, refrigeration 
equipment, brooders, milking machines, feed processing and handling equip- 
ment, hay and grain driers, and other electric equipment used in farm produc- 
tion. This is a special course for teachers and prospective teachers in voca- 
tional agriculture to be offered for a three-week period during the summer. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Drainage and Irrigation. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Advanced study of farm drainage and irrigation with special emphasis on 
recent developments. Prerequisite: Agricultural Engineering 410. 


603, 604. Mechanical Farm, Equipment. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. 


If 
Advanced study of farm machinery and equipment with special emphasis 
on recent developments. Prerequisite: Agricultural Engineering 208. 


605, 606. Farm Structures. (2-6). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 
Advanced study of farm buildings and farm home utilities. Prerequisites: 
Agricultural Engineering 205, 413, 418. 


609, 610. Farm Power. (2-6). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 
Advanced study of farm power with special emphasis on recent develop- 
ments. Prerequisite: Agricultural Engineering 324, 


613, 614. Soil and Water Conservation Engineering. (3-3). Credit 4 each 
semester. I, II 


The advanced study of the design and construction of terraces, outlet chan- 
nels, and other structures used for soil and water conservation, with special 
emphasis on late developments. Prerequisite: Agricultural Engineering 428. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Advanced laboratory or field problems not related to student’s thesis. 
Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 
Research for the thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Agronomy 


Professor J. S. Rogers, 
Professors H. E. Hampton, T. E. McAfee, J. S. Mogford, J. B. Page, R. C. 
Potts, I. P. Trotter; Associate Professors M. E. Bloodworth, C. L. Godfrey, 
G. W. Kunze; Assistant Professors E. E. Brown, J. F. Mills; * 
Instructor E. C. Gilmore 


105. Fundamentals of Crop Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


Classification and distribution of farm crops; importance of good varieties 
and good seed; crop improvement; preparation of the seed bed; commercial 
fertilizers; manures and lime; seeding practices; crop tillage; harvesting; 
meadow and pasture management; weeds; crop rotation; diseases and insect 
enemies. 


301. Introductory Soils. (3-2). Credit 4. I, II, S 


An introductory course designed to acquaint the student with the field of 
soil science. Some of the basic principles of the physical, chemical, and bio- 
logical properties of the soil and their general applications are covered. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 102. 
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308. Forage Crops. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The production, utilization, and identification of the major forage crop 
plants with emphasis on adapted species and varieties for the Southwest. Pre- 
requisites: Agronomy 105, 301; Biology 101. 


310. Soil Morphology. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Field study of the morphological features of the soil profile in relation to 
soil utilization and management. Soil development, classification, and map- 
ping are also covered. Prerequisite: Agronomy 301. 


314. Cereal Crops. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


The classification, production, harvesting, and utilization of corn, wheat, 
oats, barley, rice, rye, grain sorghums, and flax seed together with a study of 
the various species and varieties of the crops mentioned. Prerequisites: 
Agronomy 105, 301; Biology 101. 


315. Cotton Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


History, distribution, and consumption of cotton, and a study of species, 
varieties, improvements, adaptation, fertilization, tillage practices, insects, dis- 
eases, harvesting, ginning, and economics of production. Flax, hemp, and 
other miscellaneous fiber crops are treated briefly. Prerequisites: Agron- 
omy 105; Biology 101. 


316. Commercial Grading of Grain and Hay. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


The commercial grading of hay and the grains for which Federal Stand- 
ards have been established. Ways and means of improving quality to meet 
the trade requirements are covered. Prerequisite: Agronomy 105. 


318. Soil Conservation. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A course dealing with the importance of soil conservation from the stand- 
point of different soil types in the agricultural regions of Texas and the Unit- 
ed States. Conservation methods are presented according to climatic regions, 
cropping systems, topographic locations, and other influencing factors. Field 
practice in the making of a map of a farm, its soil, and a plan of reorganiza- 
tion for soil conservation. Prerequisite: Agronomy 301. 


319. Seed Quality. (1-2). Credit 2. I 


A study of the important agronomic crop seeds with emphasis on har- 
vesting, cleaning, grading, and storage as they influence quality of planting 
seed. Prerequisites: Agronomy 105; Biology 101. 


413. Soil and Crop Management. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


A study of the special problems in the utilization and management of soils 
and crops under varying soil and climatic conditions. Independent work in 
solving current agronomic problems in different parts of the Southwest re 
quired. Prerequisites: Agronomy 301; senior classification. 


415. Agronomy Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 
The preparation and presentation by the students of papers on pertinent 


agronomic topics. Required of all agronomy majors in their last semester. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification in agronomy. 


417. Pasture Management. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II T 


Adaptation and management of native and introduced pasture plants; their 
establishment, production, utilization, and maintenance in permanent and tem- 
porary pastures. Field trips are required. Prerequisites: Agronomy 301, 
and either Agronomy 308 or Range and Forestry 303. 


422. Soil Fertility. (3-4). Credit 4. I, S T 


An advanced course dealing with the more technical consideration of the 
physical, chemical, and biological factors influencing the crop producing power 
of the soil. Prerequisites: Agronomy 301; Chemistry 223, 231; Plant Physiol- 
ogy and Pathology 313. 
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426. Fertilizer Technology. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

A study of the problems of the manufacture, storage, and application of 
commercial fertilizers, including a limited number of required field trips to 
various types of fertilizer plants. Prerequisites: Agronomy 301; 14 hours 
of chemistry and/or physics. 


430. Feed Microscopy. (1-3). Credit 2. I 

Feed microscopy. The macroscopic and microscopic structure of plant 
and animal tissues. Histological structures used to detect and maintain iden- 
tity of ground feed ingredients, separately or in mixtures. Prerequisites: 
Agronomy 105; Biology 101. 


445. Soil Physics. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 

A study of the fundamentals of soil physics and their application to the 
solution of problems in crop production, irrigation, and engineering. Prereq- 
uisites: Nine hours of soils and physics, with a minimum of 3 hours of each 
(may include soil mechanics). 


485. Problems. Credit1lto4. I, IL,8S 

A course for advanced undergraduates to permit field or laboratory in- 
vestigations or the study of subject matter not included in established courses. 
Prerequisites: Ten hours of junior and senior agronomy. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Advanced Cereal Crops. (3-4). Credit 4. II 


An advanced study of cereal production and breeding, including a critical 
review of world literature reporting recent investigations in this field. 


602. Advanced Forage Crops. (3-4). Credit 4. I 


An advanced study of forage production and breeding, including a critical 
review of world literature reporting recent investigations in this field. 


605. Pedology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 
An advanced study of the development, morphology, constitution, and 
classification of soils. 


617. Advanced Soil Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

The physical constitution and properties of soil, including consistence and 
structure, aeration, soil water, and thermal relationships. Prerequisites: 
Agronomy 445 or the equivalent and a two-semester course in physics. (Offered 
in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter) 


618. Advanced Soil Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

A course designed to familiarize the student with the more difficult prob- 
lems of soil analysis and the interpretation of the data, Prerequisite: Agron- 
omy 422. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter) 


624. Physical Chemistry of Soils. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

The physical chemistry of clay minerals and the inorganic and organic soil 
colloids. Prerequisites: Agronomy 617, 618; Chemistry 328, 324. (Offered 
in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter) 


626. Soil Mineralogy. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

A study of the crystal structures and properties of the more important 
agricultural and industrial clays combined with identification techniques in- 
volving X-rays, differential thermal analysis, and electron microscopy. (Of- 
fered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 

A seminar for graduate students and staff members in soils and crops. 
Presentation and discussion of special topics and research data in the field of 
agronomy. Participation is required of all graduate students in agronomy. 
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685. Problems. Credit 1 or 2 each semester. I, II, S 


Advanced problems in some phase of agronomy not directly related to the 
thesis or dissertation. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II,S 
Investigations leading to the thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Air Science 


Henry Dittman, Colonel, USAF 
Professor of Air Science 


United States Air Force 


Associate Professors: Lt. Colonel W. F. Barnard, Jr., Majors R. K. Conoley, 
T. J. Dunlap, R. A. McCaulley,; Assistant Professors: Captains E. J. Briggs, 
G. S. Coffin, Jr., G. G. Cowles, R. P. Foster, Jr., R. E. Griffith, E. H. Higgins, 
T. Hudson, G. P. Jones, J. M. Palmer, P. D. Weihs, G. F. Williams; Instructors: 
Master Sergeants H. H. Allen, D. D. Christensen, L. A. Darnell, T. C. Duran, 
C. L. Thompson, W. Umphress; Technical Sergeants B. J. Heaton, A. R. Rice, 
H. J. Steinfeldt, Jr.; Staff Sergeants A. Novak, Jr., E. N. Rutherford, B. W. 
Smith, M. K. Wilson 


AF ROTC GENERALIZED COURSE OF STUDY 
BASIC COURSE OF AIR SCIENCE 


141. First Year Basic Air Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: Introduction to AFROTC; introduction to aviation; and fun- 
damentals of global geography. 
Practical: Drill—basic military training. 


142. First Year Basic Air Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 

Theoretical: International tensions and security organizations; and mili- 
tary instruments of national security. 

Practical: Drill—basic military training. 


241. Second Year Basic Air Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 

Theoretical: Careers in the United States Air Force; moral and spirit- 
ual foundations for leadership; introduction to aerial warfare; targets; and 
weapons. 
Practical: Leadership laboratory—cadet non-commissioned officer train- 
ing. 
242. Second Year Basic Air Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Theoretical: Aircraft; bases; and operations. 
Practical: Leadership laboratory—cadet non-commissioned officer train- 
ing. 


ADVANCED COURSE OF AIR SCIENCE 


341. First Year Advanced Air Science. (2-3). Credit 3 I 

Theoretical: Introduction to advanced AFROTC; Air Force commander 
and staff; creative problem solving; Air Force base functions; and communi- 
cating in the Air Force. 

Practical: Leadership laboratory—cadet officer training. 


342. First Year Advanced Air Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Theoretical: Instructing in the Air Force; military justice system; 
leadership and management seminar; and preparation for summer training. 
Practical: Leadership laboratory—cadet officer training. 
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441. Second Year Advanced Air Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Career guidance; moral responsibilities of Air Force lead- 
ers; air navigation, weather; and military aviation and evolution of warfare. 
Practical: Leadership laboratory—cadet officer training. 


442. Second Year Advanced Air Science. (2-3). Credit 8. II 


Theoretical: Military aspect of world political geography; and bride 
for commissioned service. 
Practical: Leadership laboratory—cadet officer training. 


Department of Animal Husbandry 


Professor O. D. Butler, Jr., 
Professors R. O. Berry, F. I. Dahlberg, Fred Hale, H. O. Kunkel, J. C. Miller, 
J. K. Riggs, T. D. Watkins, Jr.; Associate Professors A. M. Sorensen, Jr.; As- 
sistant Professors W. T. Berry, Jr., G. T. King; Instructor L. D. Wythe, Jr. 


107. General Animal Husbandry. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


An introductory course stressing the importance of livestock and livestock 
farming. General factors influencing efficiency in feeding, market value, 
breeding, health, and adaptability of various species to geographical and cli- 
matic regions are emphasized. 


302. Trends in Livestock Selection. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


The natural selection of livestock in the wild state. Domestication and 
adaptation to different environments. The breed concept. Balancing visual 
selection, pedigree, and records of performance. Prerequisite: Animal 
Husbandry 107. 


303. Animal Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Chemical composition of feeding stuffs; composition of farm animals; di- 
gestion; metabolism and the function of nutrients; minerals; vitamins; anti- 
biotics, hormones, and other regulators in feeds. 


307. Meats. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Study and practice of slaughtering and cutting carcasses of cattle, sheep, 
and hogs. Meat will be cured and meat products prepared. Uses of by-pro- 
ducts will be considered. Factors affecting quality, palatability, and economy 
in selection of meats will be included. The location, structure, and functions of 
the endocrine glands, digestive organs, and reproductive organs will be dis- 
cussed in the laboratory in connection with slaughtering. Prerequisite: Ani- 
mal Husbandry 107. 


315. Livestock Judging. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


A detailed consideration of the factors involved in the selection and grad- 
ing of livestock for both breeding and slaughter purposes. 


317. Meats Judging. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


A. detailed consideration of the factors involved in the selection and grad- 
ing of carcasses and wholesale cuts of beef, pork, and lamb. 


320. Animal Nutrition and Feeding. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A review of the chemical aspects of animal nutrition. The role of carbo- 
hydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins, and minerals in animal nutrition. Nutri- 
tional requirements of farm animals. Formulation of rations. A study of 
feeds and feedstuffs which supply the nutritional requirements. For students 
of veterinary medicine. Prerequisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 312. 
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406. Beef Cattle Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


Systems of production; establishing a breeding herd; mating and repro- 
duction; performance and progeny records for selecting breeding stock; feed- 
ing and managing the breeding herd; systems of managing stockers and 
feeders; fattening cattle for market, farm steer beef production and com- 
mercial feedlot finishing; planning commercial and purebred cattle enter- 
prises; fitting and showing; animal health; marketing. Prerequisite: Ani- 
mal Husbandry 308. 


409. Feeds and Feeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


Aj course designed to cover plans for feeding all classes of farm animals 
from a practical point of view; application of principles of nutrition; comput- 
ing rations; economics of livestock feeding; flexible feeding programs; utiliza- 
tion of by-product feedstuffs; feeding investigations; feed control laws, ani- 
mal feed budgets. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 303. 


410. Sheep and Angora Goat Production. (2-2). Credit 3. II t 


Methods of management; selection and culling; environmental factors af- 
fecting kid and lamb production; care and feeding of lambs, kids, and breeding 
flock; marketing of products from sheep and goats; diseases; wool and mo- 
hair grades and classification; methods of improving the clip. Prerequisite: 
Animal Husbandry 303. 


412. Swine Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I T 


Historical; feeding and handling the breeding herd during various sea- 
sons; culling; records; the sow and the litter; growing and fattening pigs; for- 
age crops; feeding on forage; dry lot feeding; choice and value of feeds; gar- 
bage feeding; prevention of disease; the purebred herd; fitting and showing. 
Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 308. 


413. Horse Production. (2-2). Credit 3. II f 


Breeding, feeding, management, and training of quarter and pleasure 
horses; growing and developing foals; anatomy; unsoundness; parasites and 
diseases; stables and equipment; shoeing; fitting for show and sale. Pre- 
requisite: Animal Husbandry 303. 


416. Livestock Management. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A course in the feeding and management of beef cattle, sheep, swine, and 
horses. Especially designed for agricultural education majors. Prerequisite: 
Animal Husbandry 308. 


418. Wool and Mohair Technology. (2-2). Credit 3. I T 


Grades and classification of wool and mohair; physical and chemical prop- 
erties; marketing; marketing reports; fiber flow through processing; wool and 
mohair judging and appraisal. Prerequisite: Junior classification or approval 
of Head of Department. 


427. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 


A review of current literature and research problems related to the live- 
stock industry. Prominent men in the field of animal husbandry may be 
invited to conduct the seminar. For senior students in animal husbandry. 


433. Reproduction in Farm Animals. (2-2). - Credit 3. I, II 7 


Anatomy and physiology of the male and female reproductive tracts; 
hormones governing reproduction; pregnancy tests; estrus and the estrous 
cycle; ovulation; mating; gestation; parturition; lactation; sperm physiology; 
collection, storage, and dilution of semen; artificial insemination; factors af- 
fecting fertility; causes of sterility in males and females. Prerequisite: Sen- 
ior classification or approval of Head of Department. 


436. Advanced Livestock Management. Credit 3. S T 


A special three-week workshop course for teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture to be offered during the summer. This course includes problems in all 
phases of animal production selected by the group under the supervision of 
the instructor. 
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437. Marketing and Grading of Livestock and Meats. (2-2). 
Gredit.3.> 1711 


Factors determining market classes and grades of feeder, stocker, and 
slaughter animals; grading feeder, stocker, and slaughter animals; marketing 
machinery and handling market livestock; purebred sales; shipping losses; 
shrinkage; fills. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


440. Sheep and Wool Production Problems. (2-3). Credit 3. §S 


Latest developments in the feeding, breeding, and management of the 
sheep flock including the production, harvesting, preparation for market, and 
marketing of the wool clip. Special summer course for agricultural agents.. 


442. Advanced Livestock Judging. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


An advanced course in the selection and grading of livestock. Prereq- 
uisite: Animal Husbandry 315 or approval of Head of Department. 


444, Large Animal Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


Review of elementary chemistry of carbohydrates, proteins, and fats, 
with particular emphasis on the role of these constituents in large animal 
nutrition. A comparison of the nutrition of the ruminant to that of the 
monogastric animal. A study of the secretions (enzymatic and hormonal) 
of large animals and the function of each. The efficiency of each class of 
animals with regard ta converting feed into fats, meat, wool, and work. Pre- 
requisite: Animal Husbandry 303 or approval of Head of Department. 


445. Problems. Credit 1to4. I, II, S 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of animal 
husbandry. Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


447. Advanced Meat Selection. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


An advanced course in the selection and grading of carcasses and whole- 
sale cuts of beef, pork, and lamb. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 317 or 
approval of the Head of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


605, 606. Advancements in Beef Cattle Production. (3-0). Credit 3 
each semester. I, II 


A, comprehensive review of recent advances in research relative to the 
various phases of beef cattle production; the application of the basic princi- 
ples of nutrition, animal breeding, and disease control to the feeding, breed- 
ing, and management of beef cattle. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 406; 
Genetics 306; or approval of Head of Department. 


619, 620. Advancements in Sheep and Angora Goat Production. (3-0). 
Credit 3 each semester. I, II 


A comprehensive review of recent advances in research relative to the 
various phases of sheep and angora goat production; the application of the 
basic principles of nutrition, animal breeding, and disease control to the 
feeding, breeding, and management of sheep and angora goats. Prerequisites: 
Animal Husbandry 410; Genetics 306; or approval of Head of Department. 


621, 622. Advancements in Swine Production. (3-0). Credit 3 each 
semester. I, II 


A comprehensive review of recent advances in research relating to the 
various phases of swine production; the application of the basic principles 
of nutrition, animal breeding, and disease control to the feeding, breeding, 
and management of hogs; fitting swine production to the whole farm enter- 
prise; special problems relating to the planning and operation of swine pro- 
duction units. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 412; Genetics 306; or 
approval of Head of Department. 
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631. Physiology of Reproduction. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A critique of scientific literature concerning the processes of reproduc- 
tion in farm mammals. Students will compile, evaluate, and summarize the 
literature on various phases of this subject. Consideration will be given to 
special problems on which further investigations are desirable and methods 
He outlining research projects for them. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 

33. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


Important current developments in the field of animal husbandry. Re- 
view of current literature and presentation of papers on selected animal 
husbandry topics. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; major in animal 
husbandry or genetics. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Advanced studies in animal husbandry problems and procedures. Prob- 
lems assigned according to the experience, interest, and needs of the individual 
student. Registration by approval of Head of Department. Prerequisite: 
Graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit.1 or more each semester. JI, II, S 


Investigations leading to the student’s thesis or dissertation in the fields 
of animal production, meats, wool and mohair, nutrition, inheritance of farm 
animals, and physiology of reproduction. Prerequisite: Graduate classifi- 
cation. 


Division of Architecture 


Professor T. R. Holleman, 
Professor M. M. Rotsch; Associate Professors K. F. Robinson, E. J. Romieniec, 
Richard Vrooman; Assistant Professors R. G. Anderson, C. J. Godwin, 
EK. E. Merrell, Jr., O. J. Mitchell, W. G. Wagner; Instructors N. K. 
Kolb, J. H. Marsh; Lecturers Joseph Donaldson, Jr., J. W. Hall 


101. Design I. (0-6). Credit 2. I 

Fundamentals of design; techniques of freehand drawing and its applica- 
tion to design. 
102. Design I. (0-6). Credit 2. II 

Fundamentals of design continued from Architecture 101; presentation 
techniques. Prerequisite: Architecture 101. 
115. Architectural Graphics. (1-3). Credit 2. I 

Techniques of instrument drawing; lettering; principles of shades and 
shadows and perspective drawing. 
116. Architectural Graphics. (1-3). Credit 2. II 

Problems related to instrument drawing; principles of perspective draw- 
ing. Prerequisite: Architecture 115. 
201. Design II. (0-12). Credit 4. I 

Elementary design; techniques of presentation, simple problems in plan- 
ning. Prerequisites: Architecture 102, 116. 
202. Design II. (0-12). Credit 4. II 

Elementary design; detailed planning, with. attention to construction; 
materials and techniques of presentation. Prerequisite: Architecture 201. 
205. Freehand Drawing. (0-6). Credit 2. I 


Basic techniques of freehand drawing; sketching and drawing in various 
media. 
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206. Freehand Drawing. (0-6). Credit 2. II 
Freehand drawing with emphasis placed on more advanced techniques 
of sketching and drawing in various media. Prerequisite: Architecture 205 
or equivalent. 
227. Structural Principles. (3-0). Credit 3. I ; 
A survey course for the student of the design curriculum to introduce 
him to the various structural systems, and to point out their structural, 
economic, and esthetic suitability as applied to architectural problems. 
Stress is placed on the general usage of significant structural forms and 
materials, both current and projected. Appropriate principles of calculus 
are introduced. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 
228. Elements of Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Force systems, composition and resolution of forces, resultant equilibrium; 
centers of gravity; analysis of simple frames. Prerequisite: Architecture 
227 or Mathematics 223. 

253. Technology of Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. I 

Materials of construction, their properties, characteristics, and uses. Pre- 
requisite: Sophomore classification. 

254. Technology of Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

Selection of materials, methods of construction, quantity surveys, esti- 
mating, outline of specifications. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 
301. Design III. (0-15). Credit 5. I 

Intermediate design, with emphasis on plan, arrangement, and construc- 
tion; materials and techniques of presentation; methods of construction. 
Prerequisite: Architecture 202. 

302. Design III. (0-15). Credit 5. I 

Further studies in intermediate design with emphasis on plan, arrange- 
ment, and construction; materials and techniques of presentation; methods of 
construction. Prerequisite: Architecture 301. 

305. Freehand Drawing. (0-6). Credit 2. I 

Fundamentals of color and still life sketching. Prerequisite: Architec- 
ture 206. 

306. Freehand Drawing. (0-6). Credit 2. IL 

Advanced work in water colors and other media. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 305. 

327. Basic Structures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Fundamentals of strength of materials and their application in architec- 
tural construction. Prerequisite: Architecture 228. 

328. Steel Structures. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A study of the systems of framing in architectural construction; analysis 
and design in wood and steel. Prerequisite: Architecture 327. 

329. Art and Civilization. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Historical survey of the cultures of man with respect to art and archi- 
tecture. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


330. Art and Civilization. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

The development of great periods of civilization; their influence on archi- 
tecture as an art and as a profession. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 
331. Mechanics and Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


The basic concepts of mechanics and strength of materials and their ap- 
plications to simple framing systems. For students in industrial education. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 223. 
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335. Mechanical and Electrical Equipment for Buildings. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I 


To acquaint and familiarize students with types, classes, functions, and 
limitations of mechanical and electrical equipment and their components. 
Various systems of plumbing, piping, heating, cooling, electrical distribution 
and wiring systems are studied in their relations to building construction. 
Prerequisites: Physics 202; junior classification. 


336. Mechanical and Electrical Equipment for Buildings. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Architecture 335. Further study is made of the com- 
ponents of mechanical and electrical equipment as to their logical applications 
in completed systems of plumbing, space conditioning, and electrical wiring. 
Prerequisite: Architecture 335. 


401. Design IV. (0-15). Credit 5. I 


Advanced design; major projects in building design and construction. Pre- 
requisite: Architecture 302. 


402. Design IV. (0-15). Credit 5. II 


Advanced design; major projects dealing with more complex building 
types. Prerequisite: Architecture 401. 


427. Concrete Structures. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


A study of the systems of framing in architectural construction; analysis 
and design in reinforced concrete. Prerequisite: Architecture 328. 


428. Roof Structures. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Graphical analysis of roof framing systems; evaluation of loads on truss- 
es; truss design. Prerequisite: Architecture 328. 


429. History of Architecture. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of the development of pre-classic and classic architecture and of 
the historical development of buildings through the Gothic period. Prerequi- 
site: Architecture 330 for students in architecture; senior classification for 
others. 


430. History of Architecture. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Study of the development of architecture from the Gothic period forward; 
influences and trends; structural and esthetic factors in the development of 
contemporary buildings. Prerequisite: Architecture 429. 


454. Specifications and Working Drawings. (1-6). Credit 3. I, II 


Detailed specifications; supervision and superintendence; building laws 
and codes; working drawings. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


500. Summer Practice. Twelve weeks; required; no credit. S 


Summer practice in architectural offices or with building contractors as 
the student may be registered in the Design Option or in the Construction 
Option. Required previous to registration for fifth year. 


501. Design V. (0-15). Credit 5. I f 
Advanced design; major projects in community and regional planning. 

Prerequisite: Architecture 402. 

502. Design V. (0-15). Credit 5. II T 
Advanced design; major projects in the design of buildings and groups of 

buildings. Prerequisite: Architecture 501. 

527. Structural Systems. (2-3). Credit 3. I ‘ f 


Advanced studies in the systems of architectural construction. Prerequi- 
site: Architecture 428. 
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528. Structural Systems. (2-3). Credit 3. II 7 


Individual problems in the systems of architectural construction; mater- 
ials and methods of construction; preliminary surveys of costs. Prerequisite: 
Architecture 527. 


550. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


Oral presentation of selected topics from current literature in the fields 
of architecture and building construction. Prerequisite: Fifth year classifi- 
cation. 


554. Professional Practice. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 7 


Office practice: professional relations and ethics; building law; contracts. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


556. City Planning. (2-3). Credit 3. II 7 


Survey of planning principles and procedures; legal aspects; physical and 
social development of the city; housing. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


FOR GRADUATES 


629, 630. History and Archaeology. (2-0). Credit 2 each semester. I, Il 


Individual problems of study and research in the field of American archi- 
tecture and archaeology. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II, S 

Review of current work in architecture; original presentations on selected 
topics. 
685. Problems. Credit 1to4. I, II, S 


Individual problems involving the application of theory and practice in ~ 
the design and construction of buildings and groups of buildings. 


691. Research. Credit 2 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis. 


Basic Division 


Dean R. B. Kamm; Associate Dean C. H. Ransdell; Professors W. J. Dobson, 
D. F. Parry; Associate Professors S. A. Kerley, F: E. McFarland; 
Assistant Professors W. C. Bonney, D. J. Cannon, A. E. Den- 
ton, Jr., W. D. Kutach, R. E. Miller; Instructor R. L. Provost 


101. Orientation. (0-2). Credit 1. I, Il 

Designed to assist the student in (1) the process of making adequate per- 
sonal and social adjustment to college life; (2) the recognition and develop- 
ment of his aptitudes, interests, and abilities, and the selection of attainable 
life goals; and (3) becoming acquainted with: the scope of the curricula and 
vocational opportunities in the fields of specialization offered by the College. 


102. Remedial Reading. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II, S 


A laboratory course designed to remedy a student’s reading dignbnee and 
to increase his reading rate and comprehension. In addition to the regular two 
one-hour meetings per week, two thirty-minute practice periods are required. 


103. College Study. (0-2). Credit 1.’ I, Il 

A laboratory course designed to familiarize the student with the principles 
of learning and to relate them to the study of specific school subjects. 
104. Individual Adjustment. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


A course designed to help the student understand himself and the nature 
of the society of which he is a member. 
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105. The World of Work. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 

A course designed to familiarize the student who has not decided upon 
a vocational goal with the demands, required skills, and rewards of various 
occupational areas. Most of the major occupational areas will be studied in- 
tensively, and each student will be given an opportunity for studying his apti- 
tudes and interests and relating them to various vocational requirements. 


106. Survey of Man’s Knowledge. (0-2). Credit 1. II 

A survey course designed to acquaint the student with the various schools 
of thought and the many areas of knowledge which comprise our culture. Such 
disciplines as philosophy, social and physical sciences, religion, law, and litera- 
ture will be investigated. 


107. The Engineering Profession. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Extensive information about the broad general profession of engineering 
and intensive information about the specific branches of engineering. 


Department of Biochemistry and Nutrition 


Professor C. M. Lyman, 
Professors J. R. Couch, H. O. Kunkel, Raymond Reiser, L. R. Richardson; 
Associate Professors J. L. Liverman, J. M. Prescott 


312. Veterinary Physiological Chemistry. (3-6). Credit 5. I 

A study of the chemical nature of physiological processes, including the 
synthesis and breakdown of body tissues and the chemical changes undergone 
by metabolites from ingestion to excretion. Variations among domestic ani- 
mals in normal and abnormal conditions will be considered. Prerequisites: 
Chemistry. 216, 302. ; 


401. Human Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. I a 

A study of the functions of food constituents in health and in physiologi- 
cal stress. The economic, national, and international aspects of human nutri- 
tion. Prerequisite: Chemistry 231 or 302. 


410. Introductory Biochemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I mF 

The chemistry of the major constituents of living organisms. Biophysical 
and biochemical processes in plants and animals are stressed. The laboratory 
work includes the application of quantitative analytical procedures to plant 
and animal tissues and fluids. Prerequisites: Chemistry 223 and 231 or 302. 


430. Electron Microscopy. (2-3). Credit 3. II 7 

Descriptive treatment of various aspects of electron microscopy and lab- 
oratory practice employing selected specimens. Elementary discussion of elec- 
tron optics, design of electron microscopes, photographic plates, underfocusing, 
overfocusing, asymmetry, colloidal state, shadow casting. Biological and phy- 
sical science applications in all technical departmental fields of the College 
given equal attention. Prerequisite: Senior or graduate classification in a 
physical or biological science, or approval of the instructor. 


Animal Husbandry 444. Large Animal Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. II f+ 
See Department of Animal Husbandry for a full description of this course. 


Poultry Science 411. Poultry Feeding. (3-2). Credit 4. I + 
See Department of Poultry Science for a full description of this course. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Biochemistry of Plants. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

A study of the major groups of organic compounds occurring in plants 
with emphasis on their biological synthesis, physiological function, and changes 
in chemical structure due to metabolic processes. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 
and Nutrition 410 or 611 or Chemistry 446. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 
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611. General Biochemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

A consideration of the chemical constituents and reactions of living cells. 
Particular emphasis is given to the metabolism and nutritional significance of 
proteins, carbohydrates, and lipids. Prerequisite: Chemistry 302. 


612. Laboratory Procedures in Biochemistry. (0-6). Credit 2. I 

A laboratory course designed to familiarize the student with the applica- 
tion of chemical and biological methods to the solution of fundamental bio- 
chemical problems. Prerequisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611 or regis- 
tration therein. 


613. Vitamins. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The role of vitamins in animal nutrition and their occurrence in plant and 
animal tissues. Prerequisite: Chemistry 302. 


614. The Determination of Vitamins and Minerals. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A laboratory course designed to familiarize the student with methods for 
the determination of vitamins and minerals in biological materials. Prereq- 
uisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 613 or registration therein. 


615. Experimental Animal Procedures. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A laboratory course involving the management, preparation of purified 
rations, and the production and cure of nutritional diseases. Prerequisites: 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 613, 614 or registration therein. 


618. Chemistry and Metabolism of Lipids. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


An advanced course in lipid chemistry and metabolism. Prerequisite: 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 611. 


619. Proteins. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Advanced studies on the chemical, physical, and biological properties of 
proteins. Particular emphasis will be placed on the biological synthesis and 
metabolism of proteins. Prerequisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611. 


620. Advanced Biochemical Techniques. (0-6). Credit 2. S 


A laboratory course involving practice in the use of special techniques 
and instruments employed in biochemical research and the isolation, identifi- 
cation, and analysis of biological compounds. Preparation of representative 
enzymes and laboratory work on factors affecting their action. Prerequisites: 
ie Seen and Nutrition 612, 619 or registration therein; Chemistry 324 or 


624. Enzymes. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


General principles of enzyme chemistry. The physical chemistry of en- 
zyme action. Types of enzymes and coenzymes. Enzymes in the patterns of 
metabolism. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 601 or 611; Chem- 
istry 324 or 342; or approval of instructor. 


626. Radioisotopes Techniques. (1-6). Credit 3. I 


A lecture and laboratory course designed to acquaint the student with the 
methods of utilizing radioactive isotopes in biochemical and physiological re- 
search. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611, 612, 620; or approval 
of the instructor. 


627. Mineral Nutrition and Metabolism. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the role of minerals in animal nutrition with emphasis on phy- 
siological function, biochemical interrelationships with other minerals and 
other nutrients, deficiency symptoms and nutritional significance. Prereq- 
uisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611. 


628. Biochemical Preparations. (0-6). Credit 2. S 


A laboratory course dealing with the isolation and synthesis of organic 
compounds which are important in biological systems. Particular emphasis 
is placed on recent techniques of isolation. Prerequisite: Biochemistry and 
Nutrition 612. 
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630. Metabolism. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A descriptive consideration of the various chemical pathways of metabo- 
lism. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611, 613. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


The study and discussion of original articles in biochemistry and nutrition 
and related fields designed to broaden the understanding of problems in the 
field and to stimulate research. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 


An advanced course in biochemical laboratory procedures including prep- 
arations and instrumentation. Problems assigned according to the experience, 
interests, and needs of the individual student. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 


Research for thesis or dissertation. Laboratory facilities are available 
for original investigations in various phases of biochemistry and nutrition. 
Prerequisite: Approved of major advisor. 


Department of Biology 


Professor C. C. Doak, 
Professors S. O. Brown, W. J. Dobson, H. L. Gravett, S. H. Hopkins, Charles 
LaMotte, G. E. Potter, J. J. Sperry; Associate Professors L. S. Dillon, E. H. 
Gibbons, A. B. Medlen, H. D. Thiers; Assistant Professors W. J. Clark, F. H. 
Kasten, N. P. Wood; Instructor W. G. Degenhardt 


Courses in the biological sciences administered by the Department of 
Biology include sequential programs in botany, microbiology, and zoology. All 
courses, irrespective of subject matter area, bear the departmental designa- 
tion (Biology) and a course number from a single numerical sequence. The 
nature of the offerings is more clearly indicated, however, by the subject mat- 
ter grouping shown on the following pages. 


GENERAL BIOLOGY 


115. Survey of Biology. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


A summarization of biological forms and principles and their impact upon 
man and his affairs. 


225. Personal and Public Health. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A general introduction to personal and community health. Designed pri- 
marily to enable the individual to utilize available knowledge and facilities to 
raise the health standard of his home and community. 


330. Life Science. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Readings of grouped essays covering fifteen of the major subdivisions of 
life science together with integrating lectures designed to fit each into its 
place in life and industry. Prerequisite: Junior classification. (Not open 
to those with more than 7 hours of credit in biology.) 


337.. Organic Evolution. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the evidences of the evolution of plants, animals, and man. 
Phylogeny and interrelationships of living things, the main lines of evolution, 
variation and the origin of species will be studied; man and the future con- 
sidered. Prerequisite: Three hours of biology or approval of the instructor. 


419. Seminar in Biology. (1-0). Credit 1. I + 


Recent advances. For graduates and advanced undergraduate majors in 
either microbiology, botany, or zoology. May be repeated once for credit not 
to exceed two hours. 
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420. Seminar in Biology. (1-0). Credit 1. II rT 
Integration of the branches of biological science. May be repeated once 

for credit not to exceed two hours, 

437. Biological Problems. Credit 1 or 2. I, U 


Problems in the various phases of plant, animal, and bacteriological sci- 
ence. Prerequisites: Junior classification; approval of ranking professor in 
field chosen. 


FOR GRADUATES 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, Il 
Detailed reports on specific topics in the field chosen. Prerequisite: 
Graduate classification in the appropriate field. 
685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 
' Limited investigations in fields other than those chosen for thesis or dis- 
sertation. 
691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 


Research for thesis or dissertation. Prerequisite:’ Approval of ranking 
professor in the field chosen. 


BOTANY 


101. General Botany of Seed Plants. (2-3). Credit rs toad Fa OE 


The seed plant as a living unit; external and internal structures in rela- 
tion to life processes; reproduction and life history. 


102. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

Designed to give training in the use of keys and in the identification of 
flowering plants, family characteristics and relationships, and other applied 
phases of plant science. Prerequisite: Biology 101. 


327. Fundamental Plant Morphology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Structural, reproductive, and taxonomic features of representatives of the 
major plant groups, with particular attention to groups not covered in Biology 
101. Prerequisite: Biology 101. 


349. Field Taxonomy. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


Study and identification of the flora of selected areas, technique of collec- 
tion and preparation of plant specimens. Studies in plant distribution and . 
relationships. Prerequisite: Biology 102. 


353. Mycology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 8 


An introduction to the study of fungi, including structure, reproduction, 
ecological relationships, and taxonomic aspects. Emphasis on forms of spe- 
cial significance to commercial processes, plant diseases, antibiosis, and fer- 
mentation. Prerequisites: Biology 101, 206, or approval of instructor. (Of- 
fered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


453: Plant Anatomy. (2-5)... Credit a:>- 1 3 


Fundamental anatomy of the vegetative and reproductive organs of the 
plant with emphasis on development of tissue types. Technique of staining 
and mounting of plant tissues. Prerequisite: Six hours of plant sciences in- 
cluding Biology 101 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


FOR GRADUATES 


608. Ecology and Taxonomy of the Algae. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


A study of the form, structure, reproduction, and ecology of the algae, 
with detailed work on selected locally available forms, both marine and fresh 
water. Prerequisite: Biology 327 or 353 or approval of the instructor. (To be 
offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter. ) 
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615. Cytology. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


An intensive study of the organization and activities of the cell, with em- 
phasis on topics related to cytogenetics and cytotaxonomy. Prerequisites: 
Genetics 301; approval of the instructor. 


619. Systematic Botany. (2-6). Credit 4. I, II 

Principles of taxonomy. Phylogenetic considerations and criteria used in 
schemes of classification. History of classification. Nomenclature and iden- 
tification. Field and herbarium techniques. Prerequisites: Biology 102, 327, 
or approval of the instructor. 


620. Systematic Botany. (2-6). Credit 4. I, II 

Survey of Angiosperms with emphasis on relationships. Biosystematics 
and modern taxonomy. Procedures in monograph preparation. Monograph- 
ers. Field and herbarium techniques with problems designed for individual 
needs and interests. Prerequisite: Biology 619. (Offered in 1959-60 and in 
alternate years thereafter. ) 


623. Plant Morphology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


A study of the anatomical, reproductive, and organogenetic features of 
representative vascular plants; emphasis on economic forms. Prerequisite: 
Biology 327 or the equivalent. 


651. Mycology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 

Detailed studies of the fungi, with emphasis on life cycles of representa- 
tive forms; genetics and cytology; principles of taxonomy; ecology and geo- 
graphical distribution. Actinomycetes and lichens are also considered. Pre- 
requisite: Biology 353 or approval of the instructor. (Offered in 1959-60 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


MICROBIOLOGY 


A major in microbiology offers thorough and comprehensive training in 
the biology of bacteria and certain of the algae, fungi, and protozoa that sup- 
plement the study of the microorganisms in their relation to medicine, indus- 
try, and agriculture. The curriculum is intended to equip the student with 
sound training in the principles of microbial life, as either preparation for 
graduate study or for a career in either industrial or civil service. 


206. Introductory Microbiology. (2-4). Credit 3. I, II 

Relation of microorganisms to agriculture, industry, and health of man, 
animals, and plants. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102; 3 hours of biology. 
438. Bacterial Physiology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 

A detailed study of the physiological activities of bacteria. Prerequisites: 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 or 410; Biology 206. 


457. Bacterial Ecology. (2-6). Credit 4. II f 


Relation of bacteria to their environment, especially to other microorgan- 
isms. Methods of isolation, identification, and differentiation. Prerequisite: 
Biology 206 (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


Biology 353. Mycology. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 
See page 240 for a full description of this course. 


Dairy Science 320. Bacteriology of Dairy Products. (3-3). Credit 4. I f 
See Department of Dairy Science for a full description of this course. 


Dairy Science 326. Food Preservation and Decomposition. (3-3). 
Credit 4. II + 


See Department of Dairy Science for a full description of this course. 
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Veterinary Microbiology 435. Microbiology and Immunology. (3-4). poke 
re | 


See Department of Veterinary Microbiology for a full description of this 
course. 


Veterinary Microbiology 436. Pathogenic Microbiology. (3-3). Credit 
vee al + 


See Department of Veterinary Microbiology for a full description 7 this 
course. 


FOR GRADUATES 


635. Physiology of Microorganisms. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


An advanced consideration of the physiological activities of bacteria with 
special emphasis on metabolism. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 
312 or 410; Biology 206. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years there- 
after.) 


647. Industrial Mirobiology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Microorganism as the basis of industrial processes. Practice includes anti- 
biotic assay; analysis of products, of metabolism, and fermentation balances. 
Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 or 410; Biology 206. (Offer- 
ed in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


Biology 630. Protozoology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 
See page 244 for a full description of this course. 


Biology 651. Mycology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 
See page 241 for a full description of this course. 


Plant Physiology and Pathology 607. Physiology of the Fungi. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I 


See Department of Plant Physiology and Pathology for a full description 
of this course. 


Plant Physiology and Pathology 618. Bacterial Plant Diseases. (2-3). 
Credit 3. 


See Department of Plant Physiology and Pathology for a full description 
of this course. 
Plant Physiology and Pathology 620. Plant Viruses. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


See Department of Plant Physiology and Pathology fcr a full description 
of this course. 


ZOOLOGY 


107. Vertebrate Zuology. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Structure, physiology, and development of animals; emphasis on the biol- 
ogy of vertebrates. 


108. Invertebrate Zoology. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Classification, comparison, anatomy, and physiology of invertebrate ani- 
mals. Specimens from the more important invertebrate phyla are studied in 
the laboratory. Prerequisite: Biology 107 or approval of instructor. 


217. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. (2-4). Credit 3. I 


Comparative anatomy of the Prochordates' and the lower vertebrates 
through Reptilia. Laboratory animals, Molgula, Dolichoglossus, Amphioxus, 
Squalus, Necturus, and Phrynosoma. Prerequisites: Biology 107, 108. 


218. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. (2-4). Credit 3. II 


Comparative anatomy of birds and the mammals. Laboratory animals, 
the chicken and the cat. Prerequisite: Biology 217. 


BIOLOGY 243 


219. Mammalian Anatomy. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

Principles of normal anatomy of cat and man. Nature and causes of 
mechanical injuries of man. Prerequisite: Biology 107. 
220. Physiology and Hygiene. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

A continuation of Biology 219. Normal and abnormal physiology of man. 
Prerequisite: Biology 219. 
325. Physical Anthropology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Man’s relation to and position in the animal kingdom. Physical charac- 
teristics of mankind. Fossil and living types. Races and racial characteris- 
tics. Somatotypes. Prerequisite: Three hours of biological science. 


335. Gross and Microscopic Vertebrate Anatomy. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Study of selected features of anatomy, embryology, and histology with 
emphasis on higher vertebrates. Although the cat is used as the laboratory 
animal, another vertebrate may be chosen if warranted and approved by the 
instructor. Prerequisite: Biology 107 or the equivalent. 


343. Histology. (2-3). Credit 3. I T 


Normal tissues of vertebrates including histogenesis of some. Histogene- 
sis and organography of mammalian tissues reviewed. Prerequisite: Biology 
214.0% Sao. 7 


344. Embryology. (2-3). Credit 3. II T 


Introduction to general and comparative vertebrate embryology; empha- 
sis on early development of frog, chick, and pig. Prerequisite: Biology 217 
or 335. 


345. Aquatic Biology. (2-3). Credit 3. II t 


Principles of aquatic biology; habitat studies, field collection, preserva- 
tion, and identification of aquatic organisms. Prerequisites: Biology 101, 
107; Entomology 201. 


422. Microtechnique. (1-6). Credit 3. II Tt 


Standard methods in the preparation of permanent microscopic slides of 
plant and animal tissues. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of biological science. 


433. General Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4. I T 


Fundamental physiology of protoplasm; basic processes and functions of 
organs and systems. Emphasis is placed on digestion, respiration, metabolism, 
excretion, muscular contraction, and reproduction. Prerequisites: Biology 
107 and either graduate classification, Biology 218, or the equivalent. 


434. General Mammalian Physiology. (2-3). Credit 3. II iF 


General comparative functions of the circulatory and nervous systems, or- 
gans of special sense and internal secretion. In the laboratory emphasis will 
be placed on work with the rat. Prerequisites: Biology 107 and either grad- 
uate classification, Biology 218, or the equivalent. 


435. Advanced Invertebrate Zoology. (3-3). Credit 4. I f 
Morphology, taxonomy, biology, and phylogeny of invertebrate animals. 
Prerequisite: Biology 107 or 108. 


436. Animal Parasitology. (3-3). Credit 4. IT f 
Study of parasitic worms and protozoa; laboratory methods in parasitol- 
ogy. Prerequisite: Biology 435 or equivalent. 


FOR GRADUATES 


603. Advanced Vertebrate Zoology. (1-5). Credit 3. II 

Phylogeny of vertebrates based on comparative anatomy, histology, em- 
bryology, and distribution. Prerequisives: Biology 218, 343, 344, or the 
equivalent. 
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604. Advanced Embryology. (1-5). Credit 3. I 

Comparative and experimental studies of the mechanics of embryonic de- 
velopment. Prerequisites: Biology 218, 348, 344, or the equivalent. (Offer- 
ed in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


627. Helminthology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

A study of the parasitic worms, especially Trematoda, Cestoda, Nematoda, 
and Acanthocephala. Prerequisite: Biology 436. (Offered in 1958-59 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


630. Protozoology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Morphology, taxonomy, physiology, reproduction, phylogeny, ecology, and 
life history of both free living and parasitic protozoa. May be taken concur- 
rently with parasitology. Prerequisite: Biology 108. (Offered in 1959-60 
and in alternate years thereafter. ) 


632. Methods in General Physiology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Methods for the quantitative study of metabolism, respiration, circulation, 
excretion, movement, and other basic physiological phenomena. Recent ad- 
vances in physiological methods to be presented on a seminar basis. Prereq- 
uisite: Biology 433 or the equivalent. 


649. Biology of the Endocrine Glands. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of the structure, development, comparative anatomy, and physi- 
ology of the endocrine glands of the different animal groups. Prerequisites: 
Three hours of either anatomy or anatomy and physiology. 


653. Zoogeography. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A study of the distribution of animals during geologic and present times; 
emphasis on the role of ecology and the effects of geography upon terrestrial 
and marine distribution. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of biological sciences, 
including at least 3 semester hours of advanced courses. 


656. Analytical Histology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 

Designed to acquaint the student with certain quantitative histochemical 
techniques in plant and animal science as applied to nucleoproteins, carbohy- 
drates, lipids, and enzymes. Presentation of cytological evidences which aid 
in localizing the activities of nucleoproteins in cell metabolism. Prerequi- 
sites: Biology 348 or 453 or the equivalent; Chemistry 301. 


Division of Business Administration 


Professor T. W. Leland, 
Professors L. E. Davids, D. R. Fitch, P. B. Goode, T. R. Hamilton, S. C. Hoyle, 
Jr., R. M. Stevenson, T. R. Yantis; Associate Professors R. L. Elkins, H. G. 
Kenagy, T. D. Letbetter, W. S. Manning, E. S. Packenham, J. E. Roche, N. A. 
Stewart, Jr., H. G. Thompson, Jr., William Whittington, R. P. Wood; In- 
structors J. N. Byers, W. L. Carruth, J. H. Dozier, J. D. Ingram, J. B. Longley, 
D. C. Lowe, J. L. Sandstedt, G. D. Zuber 


105. Introduction to Business. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Provides an over-all picture of business operations, develops a business 
vocabulary, and directs the thinking of each student to the field of business 
best suited to his interest and talent. Subject matter includes an analysis of 
the specialized fields within the business organization and of the role of bus- 
iness in modern society. 


205. Marketing. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of institutions, processes, and problems involved in transferring 
goods from producers to consumers, with emphasis on economic and social 
aspects. 
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206. Purchasing and Control of Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Operation of a purchasing department in a manufacturing business; or- 
ganization of the department; specifications, standards, contract provisions; 
sources of supply; methods of perpetual inventory. 


208. Advertising. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 

Place of advertising in business; advertising media, such as the newspa- 
per, tradepaper, magazine, direct mail, poster, and the radio; description of 
the various methods of advertising; development of copy and layout of adver- 
tisements; consumer habits and psychology; methods of investigations for ad- 
vertising campaigns; cost of advertising; legal and ethical problems involved 
in advertising; consideration of advertising from the standpoint of consumers. 
Prerequisites: Business Administration 205; Economics 203. 


209. Principles of Accounting. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

An introductory course designed primarily for students who do not plan 
to major in one of the several fields of business administration but who desire 
a background in accounting which will be of value in their respective fields. 
The course is not as comprehensive as Business Administration 227 but covers 
a survey of the same topics. 


210. Principles of Accounting. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Business Administration 209. The course is not as com- 
prehensive as Business Administration 228 but covers a survey of the same 
topics. Prerequisite: Business Administration 209. 


216. Building Products. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


A study of building products, their physical properties, and their markets. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 205. 


227. Principles of Accounting. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


An introductory course designed to serve as a foundation for study of ad- 
vanced accounting and to furnish a knowledge of accounting which will be of 
value to students in other fieids. The subject matter includes: analysis and 
recording of business transactions; use of journal and ledger; trial balance and 
work sheet; adjusting and closing entries; accounting statements; payroll re- 
cords and payroll taxes; introduction to partnership accounting; special jour- 
nals and ledgers; business papers and business procedures related to account- 
ing; voucher system. 


228. Principles of Accounting. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A continuation of Business Administration 227. Internal control; part- 
nership and corporation accounting; accounting for manufacturing concerns; 
analysis and interpretation of statements. Prerequisite: Business Admin- 
istration 227. 


303. Statistical Method. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S F 


Collection, tabulation, presentation, and analysis of data. A study of 
sampling, graphics, averages, ratios and coefficients, dispersion, skewness, 
probability and error, index numbers, seasonal and long-time trend, baromet- 
ers, correlation. Prerequisite: Mathematics 101. 


304. Business Cycles and Business Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. 
Ties 
An empirical and statistical study of economic fluctuations; theory, 
causes, and control of business cycles; business barometers and forecasting. 
Study of economic and statistical services. Prerequisite: Business Admin- 
istration 303. 


305. Business Law. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Hl, S ft 


Nature and scope of law; court system; homestead and exemption laws 
of Texas; law of contracts; principal and agent; business organizations, in- 
cluding partnerships and corporations; the Texas community property laws. 
Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 
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306. Business Law. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S Tt 


Additional studies in the law of business, dealing with bailments, carriers, 
mortgages, suretyships, negotiable instruments, banks and banking, wills and 
estates, sales, bankruptcy. Prerequisite: Business Administration 305. 


308. Law of Private Corporations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II t 


Powers and limitations of the corporate form of business organization 
as distinguished from other forms of business enterprise. Legal problems en- 
countered in formation, management, financing, and dissolution of corpora- 
tions. Rights of corporate stockholders and creditors. Legislative control 
under state and federal statutes. Prerequisite: Business Administration 306. 


310. Credits and Collections. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


The elements of mercantile and consumer credit; organization of a credit 
department; sources of credit information; collection tools and procedures. 


312. Statistical Charts and Graphs. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Graphic presentation of statistical data, construction of charts, calcula- 
ting charts and nomographs, statistical maps, rate of change analysis, visual 
aids in presenting business reports. Prerequisite: Business Administration 
303. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


315. Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A general analysis of life, fire, automobile, casualty, suretyship, and lia- 
bility insurance including a critical examination of selected policy forms. Both 
the buyer’s and the seller’s interests will be presented. 


316. Office Management. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


The problem of office management; the function of the office manager; 
office systems, handling of correspondence, filing, mailing; office furniture 
and equipment; office forms and supplies and their control; the office building 
and the office layout; selection, training, and compensation of office person- 
nel; office manuals and reports; budgetary control in the office. 


317. Punch Card Methods. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Instruction and practice in the operation of punch card machines for the 
handling of accounting and statistical data. Prerequisites: Business Admin- 
istration 228, 303. 


318. Wholesale Merchandising. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A presentation of the basic principles and economic functions of the whole- 
saler. Also a study of the modern wholesaling systems and the operation and 
management of a wholesale business. Prerequisites: Business Administration 
205; junior classification. 


320. Life Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. II tT 


Fundamentals of life insurance and annuities; types of life insurance pol- 
icies and their utilization in private life and business. Rate determinants, re- 
serves, dividends, policy terms, and selection of risks. Distinguishing charac- 
teristics of group and industrial insurance. Basic principles and common uses 
of annuities. The course is designed to provide a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of life insurance and annuities as a useful background for laymen, 
yaaa and life insurance salesmen. Prerequisite: Business Administra- 
ion ; 


322. Property Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


The nature of property insurance and the principles of its employment. 
Fire insurance, marine insurance, and miscellaneous types of insurance. Em- 
phasis is placed on underwriters, contracts, coverage, special endorsements, 
and rate determinants for each of the broad fields indicated above. The course 
is designed for students who are considering employment in the insurance field 
a Hes potential property managers. Prerequisite: Business Administra- 
ion : 
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324. Casualty Insurance and Suretyship. (3-0). Credit 3. II xc 


Principles and practices of casualty insurance and suretyship insurance. 
Course covers the following fields of insurance: (1) automobile; (2) aviation; 
(3) workmen’s compensation; (4) general liability; (5) power plant and 
machinery; (6) theft; (7) accident and health; (8) fidelity bonds; (9) surety- 
ship. Prerequisite: Business Administration 315. 


325. Retailing. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il, S : 
Fundamental operations of retailing concerns and the need for effective 


coordination of retailing activities. Prerequisites: Business Administration 
205; Economics 203, 204. 


327. Intermediate Accounting. (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 


Working papers and preparation of statements; correction of books and 
statements; statement analysis; special sts of corporation accounting. Pre- 
requisite: Business Administration 228. 


328. Intermediate Accounting. (3-3). Credit 4. II, S 


Cash and receivables; inventories; tangible and intangible fixed assets; in- 
vestments; liabilities; reserves; statement of application of funds. Prerequis- 
ite: Business Administration 327. 


329. Cost Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


Development of cost accounting principles relating to material, labor, and 
manufacturing expenses; inventory controls, payroll and wage systems; job 
order cost systems; process costs; joint and by-product costs. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 228. 


330. Advanced Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S t 


Special phases of partnership accounting; joint ventures; consignments; 
installment sales, accounting for insurance costs; statement of affairs and ac- 
counting for insolvent concerns; compound interest; home office and branch 
accounting. Prerequisite: Business Administration 328 or registration there- 
in. 


333. Business Machines. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


A study of major types of machines used for assembling and recording 
accounting and statistical information. Prerequisite: Business Administra- 
tion 228. 


337. Data Processing. (2-2). Credit 3. I, Il 


Use of electronic computers for recording and reporting, sorting; search- 
ing; collating; file maintenance; integrated data processing; coding of infor- 
mation; tables and approximations; storage of information; practical applica- 
tion. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


344. Marketing Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 

A study of the problems involved in the marketing of industrial and con- 
sumer goods; the problems connected with customer relations, channels of 
distribution, brands, sales promotion, pricing; and legislation. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 325. 


352. Personal Finance. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 

Personal and family accounts; budgets, budgetary control; bank accounts; 
charge accounts; borrowing; investing; insurance; standards of living; rent- 
ing; home ownership; wills, trust plans. 


402. Accounting Systems. (3-0). Credit 3. II { 

Survey of accounting systems in current use by different types of busi- 
nesses. System design and installation. Manual and machine procedures. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 328. 
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403. Income Tax. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II T 
Income tax legislation; the present income tax law and regulations; 

treasury decisions, court decisions, and departmental rulings; income tax 

problems and returns. Prerequisite: Business Administration 327. 


404. Managerial Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


A study of the uses of accounting information by management. Empha- 
sis is placed on accounting procedures and reports essential to management. 
Cost analysis, cost control, budgeting and controllership. Prerequisite: Busi- 
ness Administration 329. 


407. Auditing. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 
Auditing procedures used by internal auditors and independent public ac- 


countants; preparation of working papers. Prerequisites: Business Admin- 
istration 328, 329. 


408. Auditing. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


A continuation of Business Administration 407. Work on an audit prac- 
tice case with preparation of working papers and audit report, case studies in- 
volving auditing problems in special situations. (Required of students who 
plan to enter public accounting.) Prerequisite: Business Administration 407. 


409. Survey of Accounting Principles. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 7 


A survey of accounting designed for students majoring in engineering and 
architecture. The course provides for a survey of accounting procedures, basic 
elements of cost accounting, and the preparation and interpretation of financial 
statements. The course is not as comprehensive as Business Administration 
227, 228, is not open to students in business administration, agricultural 
administration, or liberal arts. Prerequisite; Junior classification. 


418. Corporation Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S T. 


Common forms of business organization with special attention to the cor- 
poration; advantages and disadvantages of incorporation; capital stock and 
bonds; working capital; surplus and dividend policy; corporate expansion and 
industrial combination; failure and reorganization. Prerequisite: Economics 
205 or the equivalent. 


420. Principles of Investment. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S ‘3 


The development of investment policy; the character of investment risk; 
a comparison of investment media; a description of security markets and their 
operations. Prerequisite: Business Administration 418. 


422. Personnel Problems of Industry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


: The relation of the worker to his employer, the methods of job finding, 
interviewing aids, occupational trends, scientific management, the functions 
and structure of personnel departments, employee welfare activities, and other 
prop eine of contemporary industrial development. Prerequisite: Junior class- 
ification. 


423. Personnel Policies and Techniques. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 7 


, Programs and agencies which workers and employers have developed to 
Improve their economic and social status; job analysis, description, and clas- 
ification; wage and salary problems and procedures; personnel records. Pre- 
requisite: Business Administration 422. 


427. Insurance Law. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


Law cases on insurance to develop an understanding of the methods of 
administrative control by the state; typical clauses of insurance policies and 
their interpretation by the courts; technical legal pitfalls; case examples from 


all forms of insurance coverage; Texas insurance law. Prerequisite: Busi- 
ness Administration 305. 
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428. Real Estate Titles and Conveyances. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


The ownership and transfer of titles to real property, including deeds, 
easements, urban and rural property with special attention to zoning, building 
codes, private restrictions and conditions. The law of fixtures, timber and 
crops, mortgages and liens, building contracts, plans and specifications, per- 
formance bonds, mines and minerals, contracts of sale, escrow and earnest 
money agreements, real estate brokers, sufficiency of property description 
and other matters related to real property. Prerequisite: Business Adminis- 
tration 305. 


430. Cost Accounting Survey. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 7 


An introductory cost accounting course following Business Administration 
409, for architects, engineers, and agricultural students. Purposes and uses 
of cost accounting; elements of cost; unit costs for use in bidding on contracts; 
comparison of cost procedures; job order and process costs, budgets, and 
standard costs; cost reports. Prerequisite: Business Administration 409. 


432. Security Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II ft 


Methods of analyzing individual security issues, establishment of prin- 
ciples of selection and protection of security holdings, setting up sound and 
workable tests of safe investments including financial statement analysis, un- 
derstanding rights and interests of investors in senior securities and owners 
of common stock. Prerequisite: Business Administration 420. 


438. Business Management. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The course deals with fundamental concepts and principles of business 
organization and management. The functions of planning, organizing, moti- 
vating, and controlling are examined relative to their application to firms of 
varying size and nature. Problems inherent in organizational relationships 
are appraised and possible solutions are developed and discussed. Prerequisite: 
Junior classification. 


434. Problems in Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. Il 7 


The course presents a series of comprehensive financial problems con- 
fronting the management of large and small businesses. The analysis and 
solution of the problems utilize the techniques and methods acquired in prev- 
ious courses. The case system is used to give the student practice in linking 
up the related legal, accounting, and financial aspects of each situation. Pre- 
requisite: Business Administration 418. 


435. Salesmanship. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A consideration of the general principles of successful personal selling. 
Particular attention is given to personal requisites, qualifications, and training 
programs to enable the student to become a successful salesman. Prereq- 
uisites: Business Administration 205; Economics 203 and 204, or 205. 


436. Sales Management. (3-0). Credit 3. II,S t 


A consideration of the problems confronting the modern sales executive; 
organization of sales departments, product research, selection and recruiting; 
compensation plans, routing, supervision, and costs connected with sales ad- 
ministration. Prerequisite: Business Administration 435. 


437. Applied Life Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 


This course applies the principles of life insurance to the business field 
with particular emphasis on sole proprietorships, partnerships, key-man 
problems, and close corporation stock purchase. It shows how life insurance 
can be used in preventing estate shrinkage. Business insurance, tax problems, 
and wills pertaining to life insurance are covered. Stocks, bonds, and real es- 
tate are measured against life insurance as good property. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 320. 
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438. Commercial Bank Management. (3-0). Credit 3. S 

Managerial problems and policy decisions that confront officers of finan- 
cial institutions, organizations, capita] structure, liquidity, solvency, primary 
reserves, secondary reserves, investment portfolio, loan policy, service charges, 
duties of the board. Course is oriented not only for the banker but also for 
the businessman in his relationship to his bank and savings and loan associa- 
tions. Prerequisite: Economics 311. 


440. Real Estate Fundamentals. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Basic factors and agencies which comprise the structure of our modern 
real estate development. A study of the historic, economic, legal, and finan- 
cial aspects of realty and the effect of their interplay on the institution of real 
property, both urban and rural. Designed for the home and business property 
owner as well as for the professional real estate man. 


442. Real Estate Practice. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the practical techniques and procedures employed in real estate 
transactions, with emphasis on real estate appraisal, sales, finance, and indus- 
trial property management. Prerequisite: Business Administration 440 or 
approval of the instructor. 


445. Marketing Research. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 
A study of the nature and uses of marketing research in business. Em- 
phasis is on methods of collecting and interpreting marketing information and 


specific application to problems in marketing. Prerequisites: Business Ad- 
ministration 205, 308. 


446. Marketing Industrial Products. (2-0). Credit 2. II T 


Management aspects and economic factors affecting marketing policies 
are considered. Special emphasis is given to marketing research, marketing 
policies, channels of distribution, brand policy, pricing and control of market- 
ing operations as they affect industrial products. A term project involving a 
report on the marketing of a specific industrial product is required of each 
student. Prerequisites: Business Administration 205, and Business Admini- 
stration 303 or Mathematics 116. 


447. Advertising Procedures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of advertising procedures for newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
television. Specific topics include retail, mail order, national, and industrial 
advertising; advertising agencies; advertising research; and advertising cam- 
paigns. Prerequisite: Business Administration 208. 


452. Veterinary Jurisprudence. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of Texas statutes and court decisions regulating and affecting 
the practice of veterinary medicine. One of the primary functions of this 
course is to prepare the student for the State Board Examination in veterinary 
law. Prerequisite: Senior classification in the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. 


456. Applied Salesmanship. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


A practical course in personal salesmanship. Analysis of specific pro- 
ducts; planning and execution of the interview; psychological aspects of sell- 
ing. Particular stress is made on sales demonstration and the strategy in- 
noe in closing the sale. Prerequisites: Business Adminitration 435; Eng- 
ish 403. 


461. Retailing Building Products. (2-0). Credit 2. I 
A study of the special problems of the dealers in building products. Pre- 
requisite: Business Administration 325. 
463. Employee Supervision. (2-0). Credit 2. II T 
A study of the relationships of the first level of management to super- 
visors and to the staff. The objectives, organization, and tools of the super- 
visory level; how to handle problems of grievances, absenteeism, discipline, 


morale, induction, safety, and training of workers. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification. 
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FOR GRADUATES 


601. Statement Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


An analytical study of the different kinds of statements for the guidance 
of executives, investors, and creditors; balance sheet and profit and loss ratios. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 327 or 430. 


602. Consolidated Statements. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Consolidated balance sheets, consolidated income and surplus statements, 
holding companies, mergers. Prerequisite: Business Administration 330. (Of- 
fered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


603. Price Analysis. (3-2). Credit 4. I, S 


Economic concepts relating to prices, statistical methods of analyzing 
prices, supply and demand curves, elasticity of demand, price forecasting, 
study and criticism of works on price analysis. Term paper required on fac- 
tors affecting the price of a commodity. Prerequisites: Business Adminis- 
tration 303; Economics 203, 204. 


604. Statistics. (3-2). Credit 4. II,S 


Curve fitting and empirical formulas. Multiple correlation, mathematical 
and graphic. Sampling and measures of unreliability. Chi-square test. 
Analysis of variance and covariance. Prerequisites: Business Administra- 
tion 303; Mathematics 101. Mathematics 110 is recommended. 


605. Accounting Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of advanced accounting theory and problems dealing primarily 
with corporation accounting, assets and liabilities, analysis of statements, and 
cost accounting. The problems considered will be of the type currently stress- 
ed in accounting examinations. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


606. Accounting Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Business Administration 605. The topics will deal pri- 
marily with partnerships, fiduciaries, home office and branch, insurance, and 
auditing. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


607. Market Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A critical analysis of selected problems in the field of marketing. Each 
member of the class will be required to present a term report on some specific 
problem in the field of distribution. Prerequisites: Business Administration 
205, 303. 


612. Advanced Taxes. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of special income tax problems of taxpayers; Federal estate and 
gift taxes; Texas inheritance tax; Texas franchise tax on corporations; claims 
for refund of taxes; preparation of protests to deficiency assessments; plan- 
ning for tax savings. Prerequisite: Business Administration 403. (Offered 
in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


616. Governmental and Institutional Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A study of the accounting principles and procedures peculiar to govern- 
mental units and institutions. Prerequisite: Business Administration 328. 
Economics 412 is recommended. 


619. Legal Principles Relating to Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


An intensive study of legal principles emphasizing those which arise in 
the practice of accounting. 


620. Law and Business. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Students write a paper on a topic of law in which they are interested, ap- 
proved by instructor. Also, the following topics are covered: law and bus- 
iness, their relation to each other; present sources of law in Texas today; com- 
munity property laws of Texas; collection of judgments in Texas; ad valorem 
taxes; automobile accidents and other topics relating to business. (Offered in 
1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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621. Law of Municipal Corporations. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A presentation of the general principles of the law of municipal corpor- 
ations (city governments) in their relation to private business and the public 
at large, dealing with aspects of police powers, taxation, indebtedness, admin- 
istration, public welfare, and legislative control. Prerequisite: Business Ad- 
ministration 305. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


622. Trade Regulations. (3-0). Credit 3. II,S 

Delineation of governmental control intended to promote free competition 
and curb its abuses. A study of the federal] anti-trust acts and their applica-+ 
tion by the courts; the Federal Trade Commission and its method of dealing 
with unauthorized business practices such as unfair competition, misleading 
advertising, price discrimination, and retail price maintenance. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 305. 


630. Problems of Corporation Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

The financial problems of the profit-seeking corporation are discussed 
from the viewpoint of the corporate financial officer. Consideration is given 
to such matters as current financing, financial aspects of promotion, refund- 
ing operations, dividend policies, and corporate reorganization. The course is 
designed to exercise the principles of corporation finance. Prerequisite: Bus- 
iness Administration 418. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years there- 
after.) 


631. Business Investigation and Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

The problems arising in the quantitative and qualitative analysis of rail- 
road, public utility, and industrial securities are presented so as to train the 
advanced student of investments in the use of the tools of security analysis. 
The text material is supplemented by the consistent use of representative sourc- 
es of investment information. Prerequisite: Business Administration 418. 
(Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


634. Statistical Method Applied to Business Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

The use of statistical methods applied to sales control, cost studies, per- 
sonnel management, forecasting sales and production of an individual concern, 
and forecasting general business activity. Readings, reports, and problems. 
Prerequisites: Business Administration 303, 604. (Offered in 1958-59 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 

A critical examination of the subject matter presented in current periodi- 
cals, recent monographs and bulletins. Separate seminars will be conducted 
as required in fields such as accounting, finance, marketing, personnel admin- 
istration, and statistics. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 

Directed study on selected problems not covered in the thesis research or 
in other courses. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of instruc- 
tor. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis. 


Department of Chemical Engineering 


Professor J. D. Lindsay, 
Professor W. D. Harris: Associate Professor W. B. Harris, C. D. Holland; 
Instructor W. B. Hayes, W. J. Tomme, N. E. Welch 


204. Elementary Chemical Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 

An introduction to the fundamentals of chemical engineering which in- 
volves the solution of elementary problems on the application of mass balances, 
energy balances, equilibrium balances, rate of approach to equilibrium, and 
economic balances. Prerequisites: Chemistry 205; Mathematics 210 or reg- 
istration therein. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING Zoo 


304. Unit Operations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II + 
A study of fluid and heat flow, evaporation and drying. Prerequisite: 
Chemical Engineering 204. 


314. Unit Operations Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. II t 
Laboratory work based on Chemical Engineering 304. Prerequisite: Chem- 
ical Engineering 304. 


409. Oil and Gas Technology. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 

Application of the principles of chemical engineering to the treatment and 
processing of petroleum and its products. Emphasis is on unit operations. 
Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


423. Unit Operations. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S T 

A continuation of Chemical Engineering 304 covering distillation, gas ab- 
sorption, filtration, size reduction, separation, and mixing. Prerequisite: 
Chemical Engineering 304. 


426. Plant Design. (2-6). Credit 4. II 7 

The solution of problems involved in the design and development of chem- 
ical engineering plants. .These problems cover such factors as the capacity, 
selection, and location of equipment, reaction rates, economic balances, speci- 
fications, drawings, cost estimates, and plant location. Prerequisite: Chem- 
ical Engineering 441. 


428. Industrial Chemical Processes. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of representative chemical manufacturing processes and their re- 
lationships. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 441. 


429. Oil and Gas Technology Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I T 
Laboratory work to accompany Chemical Engineering 409. 
433. Unit Operations Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I 1% 


Laboratory work based on Chemical Engineering 423, Prerequisite: Chem- 
ical Engineering 314. 


438. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 
Oral discussion of selected topics from recent technical publications. Pre- 
requisite: Senior classification. 


441. Chemical Engineering Unit Processes. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

A study of such unit processes as sulfonation, nitration, hydrogenation, 
and alkylation, and the equipment required for them. Prerequisites: Chem- 
ical Engineering 423; Chemistry 302. 


445. Advanced Problems in Chemical Engineering. Credit 1 to 5. I, II 

Special problems in chemical engineering are assigned to individual stu- 
dents or groups. The work may cover the numerous particular problems in 
chemical engineering processes or operations. It may be laboratory work or 
conference and discussion. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 423; ap- 
proval of the Head of the Department. 


447. Nuclear Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I a 

A study of the applications of engineering fundamentals to nuclear proc- 
esses. The course will discuss nuclear reactions and how they may be ap- 
plied to obtain power. Engineering problems involved in the construction and 
operation of nuclear reactors will be covered. Atomic fuels and their radio- 
active residues, as well as attendant health hazards, will be included. Prereq- 
uisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 204 or 219; senior classification. 


448. Nuclear Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

This is a continuation of Chemical Engineering 447, including such topics 
as detectors and control instruments, separation of isotopes and their use. 
Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 447. 
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454. Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


A study of the applications of thermodynamics to chemical engineering 
processes and operations. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 423; Chem- 
istry 324. 


461. Process Control and Instrumentation. (2-0). Credit 2. I ft 


A study of the fundamental principles and methods used in the measure- 
ment and control of the process variables such as pressure, temperature, and 
flow rate. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


464. Chemical Engineering Kinetics. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


An introduction to the kinetics of reactions and the application of funda- 
mental principles to the design and operation of commercial reactors. Pre- 
requisites: Chemical Engineering 441, 454. 


FOR GRADUATES 


605. Chemical Engineering Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Advanced calculations involving process design and process control as 
limited by least cost or maximum profit. Problems are based on the various 
unit operations and unit processes. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


606. Unit Operations. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Applications of chemical engineering fundamentals in the refining of pe- 
troleum. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 4238. 


607. Thermal Cracking. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Application of fundamentals of chemical engineering to process calcula- 
tion on thermal cracking. This includes process control and process design. 
Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 423, 606. 


608. Heat Transmission. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Process and process design calculations on equipment involving the trans- 
fer of heat by conduction, convection, and radiation. Prerequisite: Chemical 
Engineering 423. 


611. Furnace Design. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Process designs of furnaces. Involves radiant and convection heat trans- 
mission. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 608. 


612. Distillation. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Process and process design calculations involving distillation of multicom- 
ponent and complex systems. Extractive and azeotropic distillation are cov- 
ered. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


616. Estimation of Investment Cost. (2-0). Credit 2 II 


Simplified methods of estimating cost of process equipment in the prep- 
aration of preliminary appraisals. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


617. Unit Processes in Petroleum Refining. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Calculations involving the effect of process variables on product yield and 
quality, rate of reaction, operating cost, and investment cost. Processes such 
as alkylation, isomerization, catalytic cracking, polymerization, thermal crack- 
ing, etc. will be covered. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 454, 616. 


618. Appraisal and Presentation of Chemical Engineering Data. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II 
Emphasis will be placed on analysis of experimental data. Practice is ob- 
tained by writing reports based on specific problems. Prerequisite: Chem- 
ical Engineering 423. 


619. Corrosion and Materials of Construction. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The uses of materials of construction to preclude high corrosion rates in 
process equipment. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 
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623. Applications of Thermodynamics to Chemical Engineering. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II 


A study of the applications of thermodynamics to chemical engineering 
operations and processes. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 454. 


624. Chemical Engineering Kinetics I. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of rates and mechanisms of chemical reactions. Thermal and 
catalytic reactions both homogeneous and heterogeneous are considered. Pre- 
requisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


625. Chemical Engineering Kinetics II. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A study of the physical factors affecting chemical reaction rates and of 
methods for design of reaction equipment. Prerequisite: Chemical Engi- 
neering 624. 


626. Oil and Fat Technology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the composition and properties of oils and fats, methods of 
extraction and purification, and their industrial utilization. Prerequisites: 
Chemical Engineering 423; Chemistry 302. 


627. Oil Mill Operation. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


A study of the theoretical and practical operating characteristics of the 
various units used in vegetable oil production. The economic factors of each 
unit and their over-all effect on plant operation will be. covered. Prerequi- 
sites: Chemical Engineering 423, 626 or registration therein. 


661. Nuclear Chemical Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


This course has to do with the applications of chemical engineering to 
reactors and the utilization and disposal of residual products therefrom. It 
will cover such problems as materials of construction, corrosion, industrial 
utilization of reactors, the influence of radiation on materials, and the utili- 
zation of radiation from reactor residues to influence chemical reactions. 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Physics 312. 


662. Nuclear Material Processing. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


This course has to do with the special applications of unit operations 
and unit processes to the handling of nuclear fuels and residual products from 
nuclear reactors. It will cover such topics as distillation, gaseous diffusion 
separation, liquid-liquid extraction, liquid-solid extraction, gas-solid extrac- 
tion, ion-exchange, adsorption separations, benefication and metallurgical 
processing. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 423; Mathematics 308. 


663. Design of Nuclear Reactors. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


This course applies the fundamentals of atomic and nuclear physics with 
engineering fundamentals to the design of nuclear reactors. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 308; Physics 311, 312. 


665. Reactor Operation and Experimentation. (1-6). Credit 3. II 

Characteristics of the reactor and procedures to be followed in operating 
it. Monitoring the reactor, control rod calibration. Various experiments using 
the reactor as a radiation source. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). No credit. I, II 


Graduate students will be required to attend one hour per week to dis- 
cuss problems of current importance in connection with their research. 


685. Problems. Credit 1to6. I, II,S 


Special work. to suit individual or small group requirements. The work 
may cover the numerous particular problems in chemical engineering proces- 
ses and operations. It may be laboratory work or conference and discussion. 
Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 
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691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 

Problems of unit operations and unit processes. For maximum credit 
comprehensive thesis must be prepared which is of sufficiently high calibre to 
permit a publication in the scientific and technical journals. Prerequisite: 
Approval of Head of Department. 


Department of Chemistry 


Professor P. K. Calaway, 
Professors C. K. Hancock, F. W. Jensen, E. B. Middleton, W. M. Potts; Associ- 
ate Professors E. L. Harter, A. F. Isbell, J. O. Page, Henry Rakoff, A. F. 
Schram, R. E. Snuggs, H. K. Zimmerman, Jr.; Assistant Professors R. B. 
Alexander, J. B. Beckham, A. W. Jache, D. R. Lee, E. A. Meyers, R. H. Patton, 
N. C. Rose, P. L. Sarma, R. A. Zingaro; Instructor I. T. Collier 


101. General Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II,S 

Fundamental laws and theories of chemical activity. Practical applica- 
tions of the more important chemical processes involving non-metals are 
briefly described. 

General laboratory work deals with non-metals and simple tests of tech- 
nical importance supplementing lecture demonstrations. 


102. General Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II,S 

Fundamental theories of structure and activity. Practical application of 
the more important chemical processes involving metals described. Organic 
chemistry is briefly outlined. 

Laboratory work consists of elementary qualitative separation and identi- 
fication of metallic and non-metallic ions. Prerequisite: Chemistry 101. 


106. General Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. II 
A survey course in chemistry for students needing it as a cultural subject 
and not as a basis for advanced work. 


109. General Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

Fundamental principles and processes; metals and non-metals. For prop- 
erly qualified students only. Prerequisites: Examinations administered by 
Basic Division; previous scholastic record. 


205. Qualitative Analysis. (2-6). Credit 4. I, II 

The theory and practice of fundamental analytical operations assigned to 
enable the student to make rapid and accurate analysis of substances of aver- 
age complexity, and to understand the steps by which his results are obtained. 

The laboratory work consists of a study of the properties and reactions 
of the more common basic and acidic radicals, their separation and identifi- 
cation from mixtures, the method of getting solids into solution for analysis 
of unknown substances. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 or 109. 


207. Elementary Quantitative Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, § 

A considerable portion of the classroom time is devoted to chemical cal- 
culation involved in the practice. 

The laboratory work consists of a number of carefully selected experi- 
ments in quantitative analysis designed to typify operations of general appli- 
cation. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 or 109. 


216. Quantitative Analysis. (2-6). Credit 4. I, II, S 

An introduction to the methods of exact analysis as preliminary training 
for the more advanced courses. In the classroom the practice and theory of 
the laboratory exercises are dealt with by lectures and recitations. Special 
attention is given to stoichiometry. 

The laboratory work consists of a number of carefully selected experi- 
ments in quantitative analysis designed to typify operations of general appli- 
cation. The work is first volumetric, then gravimetric. In the early periods 
samples of known composition and purity are analyzed. Prerequisite: Chem- 
istry 102 or 109. 


CHEMISTRY 207 


223. Elementary Quantitative Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Stress is placed on the basic principles and theories of quantitative analy- 
sis, both gravimetric and volumetric. The treatment is not highly mathemati- 
cal. The laboratory work is designed to illustrate basic techniques, Not open 
to engineering students. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 or 109. 


225. Elementary Organic Chemistry. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 


A study of the hydrocarbons and their relation to the field of petroleum, 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 or 109. 


231. Elementary Organic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the aliphatic series of organic compounds including an intro- 
duction to the benzene series and to vitamins, proteins, and related substances. 
Applications are taken from the field of agriculture. Not open to engineering 
students. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 or 109. 


301. Organic Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, I, S T 


An introduction to the chemistry of the compounds of carbon. A study of 
general principles and their application to various industrial processes. 

The laboratory work serves as a basis of the course; the student here 
familiarizes himself with the reactions, properties, and relations of typical or- 
ganic compounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 or 109. Chemistry 216 js 
strongly recommended. 


302. Organic Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, I, S f 
A continuation of Chemistry 301. Prerequisite: Chemistry 301. 
323. Physical Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I t 


Explanation and mathematical development of the theories and principles 
of chemistry. Topics discussed are atomic structure, gas laws, thermodynam- 
ics, thermochemistry, liauids, solutions, osmotic pressure, and colloids. Ex- 
periments in the laboratory substantiate the theories and principles developed 
in the classroom. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207 or 216; Mathematics 210. 


324. Physical Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. II 7 


Intensive study of homogeneous and heterogeneous equilibria, the phase 
rule, chemical kinetics, catalysis, hydrogen-ion concentration, electrolytic and 
galvanic cells and electrochemistry, photochemistry, and radioactivity. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 323. 


342. Physical Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. II cf 


Explanation of basic chemical theories and principles with reference to 
their relationship to transformations in living matter. Special emphasis on 
such topics as atomic structure, diffusion and osmotic pressure, colloids, chem- 
ical equilibrium, catalysis, reaction velocity, hydrogen-ion concentration and 
Baa er ance in biological processes. Prerequisites: . Chemistry 207 or 216, 
and 301. 


344. Physical Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Structure of atoms, molecules, and crystals. Valence. Theories of pol- 
arity and ionization. Properties of gases, liquids, solids, and fugacities. Sol- 
ubilities and properties of solutions. Study of colloids and surface energy. 
Equilibria. Electromotive force and oxidation potentials. Prerequisites: 
Chemistry 207; Mathematics 120 or 209; Physics 204 or 219. 


400. Industrial Analysis. (1-6). Credit 3. I 7 


Lectures, recitations, and conferences dealing with technical methods of 
analysis both rapid and exact. Before beginning’-an analysis the student is 
required to consult current literature and standard books of reference and 
present a written outline for criticism and suggestion. 

The laboratory work comprises the analysis of limestone, fuels, lubricat- 
ing oils, gas, boiler water, iron and Steel, alloys, ores, paint, soap, sugar, as- 
phalt, and other materials of engineering and industrial importance. Prereq- 
uisite: Chemistry 216. | : 
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447. Qualitative Organic Analysis. (1-6). Credit 3. II 7 
The identification of the principal classes of organic compounds. Prereq- 
uisite: Chemistry 302. 


448. Electrochemistry. (2-3). Credit 3. II . + 


A study of the theory of galvanic and electrolytic cells and their applica- 
tions. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 


449. Energetics. (4-0). Credit 4. I + 


Study and mathematical treatment of energy relationships involved in 
chemical and physical transformations. Special attention given to free energy, 
fugacity, and activity. Prerequisites: Chemistry 302, 324. 


450. Colloidal Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I 7 
A study of the theories and preparation of disperse systems. Prerequi- 

sites: Chemistry 302, 324. 

452. Inorganic Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. II T 
The periodic relationship of the elements, their application and compounds. 
Laboratory work consists of advanced inorganic preparations. Prereq- 

uisite: Chemistry 324. 

454. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 
Oral discussion of selected topics from technical publications. 


455. Paints and Coatings. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Study of types, composition, drying properties, and behavior of natural 
and synthetic oils and resins. Prerequisite: Chemistry 302. 


FOR GRADUATES 


607. Organic Preparations. (1-6). Credit 3. I 
Preparation of organic compounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 302. 


608. Qualitative Organic Analysis. (1-6). Credit 3. II 
Analysis of organic compounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 302. 


609. Theory of Organic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The development and application of chemical theories to organic com- 
pounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 302. 


611, 612. Principles of Physical Chemistry. (4-0). Credit 4 each semester. 
Study of gas laws, atomic structure, spectra, equilibria, and catalysis. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 


620. Principles of Quantitative Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3.S 


A study of the principles of gravimetric and volumetric analysis; theories 
and stoichiometry; recent developments. Prerequisite: Chemistry 400. 


621. Chemical Kinetics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of some of the present theories about chemical reaction rates and 
mechanisms. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 


624. Physico-Organic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Mathematical and quantitative investigation of organic chemical phenom- 
ena. Prerequisites: Chemistry 302, 324. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 


625. Petroleum Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Practical and theoretical consideration of chemical reactions of petroleum 
hydrocarbons. Prerequisites: Chemistry 302, 324. (Offered in 1959-60 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 


CHEMISTRY 259 


626. Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 
Theory and applications of classical thermodynamic functions. Prereq- 
uisite: Chemistry 449 or the equivalent. 


628. The Non-Metallic Elements. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Study of the non-metals and their compounds. Recent developments. 
Knowledge of German or French desirable. Prerequisites: Chemistry 324; 
449 and 452 desirable. 


630. The Metallic Elements. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Study of the metals and their compounds. Recent developments. Knowl- 
edge of German or French desirable. Prerequisites: Chemistry 324; 449 and 
452 desirable. 


632. Thermodynamics of Irreversible Processes. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Thermodynamics in non-equilibrium system, e. g., conduction of electricity 
and heat, thermoelectricity, relation phenomena, diffusion, viscosity, etc. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 626. 


633. Alicyclic Compounds. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Occurrence, preparation, and properties of alicyclic compounds with spe- 
cial attention to those having biological activity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
302. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


635. Heterocyclic Compounds. (3-0). Credit 3. I 
Structure, preparation, and properties of heterocyclic compounds with 


special emphasis on those with biological activity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
302. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


636. Electrochemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Advanced treatment of conductivity, electrochemical thermodynamics, gal- 
vanic cells, electrodeposition, and corrosion. Prerequisite: Chemistry 448 
or the equivalent. 


637. Infrared Spectrometry. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


The origin and nature of absorption in the rotational-vibrational region 
are developed. Analytical applications are made in the laboratory. Prereq- 
uisites: Chemistry 302, 324; Mathematics 210. 


639. Instrumental Methods of Analysis. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


Study and application of colorimetric methods. Nephelometry, turbidi- 
metry, and fluorometry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 400. 


640. Principles of Qualitative Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Study of special reagents which exhibit a high degree of selectivity or 
specificity in their use in qualitative analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 620. 


641. Structural Inorganic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 
Study of nuclear and extranuclear structure, isotopes, valency of the ele- 


ments, and sterochemistry of inorganic compounds. Prerequisites: Chemis- 
try 324, 452. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


642. Methods of Structural Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A study of theory, methods, and application of structural determinating 
(arrangement and bonding) of chemical species. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
641 or approval of the instructor. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


643. Inorganic Complex Compounds. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


History, theories, and methods of investigations of inorganic complex 
compounds. Prerequisites: Chemistry 324, 452. (Offered in 1958-59 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 
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644. Quantitative Organic Analysis. (1-6). Credit 3. I 


Determinations: Macro Dumas, sulfur, Carius hologen, Micro residue, 
fractionation, Micro Dumas, catalytic hydrogenation, carbon and hydrogen, 
Micro Kjeldahl, Rast molecular weight, molar refraction, active hydrogen, 
alkoxyl, semi-micro saponification number. Prerequisites: Chemistry 302; 
reading knowledge of German. 


645. Solubility. (4-0). Credit 4. II 

Study of experimental methods of solubility measurements. Solubiliza- 
tion and detergency. Introduction to solubility theory. Prerequisites: Chem- 
istry 324, 449; Mathematics 210. 


646. Organic Reactions. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A comprehensive course stressing the scope and limitations of the useful 
synthetic reactions in organic chemistry. Not only will some of the more 
familiar reactions be discussed in greater detail, but some of the newer and 
less familiar reactions will be presented. Some time will be spent in describ- 
ing unique experimental procedures as well as reaction mechanisms. Prereq-, 
uisite: Chemistry 609. 


647. Polarography. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


The treatment of the theory, instrumentation, and practical applications 
of polarography. Prerequisites: Chemistry 302, 324, 449. 


661. Radiochemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A general course dealing with radioactive materials; their radiations; 
their preparation, purification, detection, identification, and their practical 
applications. Material on nuclear structures, nuclear transmutations, and 
radioactivity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324 or 344. 


685. Problems. Credit 1to6. I, II,S 


This is a course in special topics to suit small group requirements. The 
work will deal with the more recent problems and results in the various 
branches of chemistry. It may be laboratory work or conference and discus- 
sion. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Civil Engineering 


Professor 8. R. Wright. 
Professors J. B. Baty, S. J. Buchanan, E. L. Harrington, R. M. Holcomb, 
W. H. Nedderman, J. A. Orr, R. L. Peurifoy, C. E. Sandstedt, J. H. Sorrels, 
H. K. Stephenson; Associate Professors B. M. Gallaway, T. R. Jones, Jr., C. J. 
Keese, R. E. Schiller, Jr., F. M. Smith; Assistant Professors R. H. Schleider, 
EK. P. Segner, Jr.; Instructors H. E. Fairbanks, T. J. Hirsch, H. E. Lynch, 
W. R. McCasland, W. M. Moore, J. S. Noel 


201. Plane Surveying. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


Chaining, the adjustments, use and care of compass, transit, level, plane 
table, and hand instruments; measurement of angles; land surveys and com- 
putations; stadia, topographic, city, and general surveying; observations for 
true meridian and latitude; plotting results. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103. 


202. Advanced Surveying. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Outlining reconnaissance, preliminary, and location of route surveys; com- 
puting and staking out simple and compound curves; cross-sectioning, earth 
work computations, mass curves; drainage areas, size of drainage structures; 
topographic mapping; profiles plans, and calculations of quantities for engi- 
neering projects. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 201. 
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206. Plane Surveying. (0-3). Credit 1. I, Il 


Fundamental principles of surveying; use of transit and level; boundary 
surveys, area computations, profile surveys. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103. 


208. Topographic Surveying. (1-3). Credit 2. I, Il 
Fundamental principles of surveying; use of transit and level; special 


emphasis placed on use of plane table in topographic mapping. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 108. 


300. Summer Surveying Practice. Credit 5. S 


Six weeks of surveying practice. Horizontal and vertical control; base 
line measurements; transit-stadia surveys; plane table surveys; boundary 
surveys; area and coordinate computation; polaris observations; route sur- 
veys. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 202. 


305. Mechanics of Materials. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Stresses, deformations, mechanics of pipes, beams, shafts, columns, 
riveted points, welded joints, elastic curve and deflections, moment areas, 
combined stresses, resilience. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Mechanical 
Engineering 212 or the equivalent. 


306. Mechanics of Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 


Principal stress relationships including graphical as well as analytical 
solutions; energy loads in beams; applications of moment area method; multiple 
integration method including graphical properties of integral curves; moment 
distribution method of analyzing statically indeterminate structures. Pre- 
requisite: Civil Engineering 305. 


311. Hydraulics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The laws governing the action of water at rest and in motion, as re- 
lated to engineering problems; the flow of water in pressure mains, sewers, 
aqueducts, open channels, and in rivers; measurement of the flow of water 
by nozzle, orifices, weirs and meters; flow of viscous fluids. Prerequisite: 
Mechanical Engineering 212 or equivalent. 


315. Strength of Materials Laboratory. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


Determination of the strength, ductility, modulus of elasticity, and 
other properties of engineering materials. Tests of timber, steel, cast iron, 
concrete, and reports showing results. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 305 
or registration therein. 


336. Hydraulics Laboratory. (0-2). Credit 1. I, Il 


Calibration of nozzles, orifices, water meters, weirs, pressure guages; 
measurement of pipe friction; measurement of pipe flow with pitot instrument 
and Venturi meter; efficiency tests on impulse motor, hydraulic ram, and 
centrifugal pump; solution of assigned problems. Prerequisite: Civil Engi- 
neering 311 or registration therein. 


338. Hydraulics of Drainage Structures. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 


The elementary study of rainfall and run-off and the hydraulics of culverts 
and drainage structures; flow in open channels; pumps. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 311. 


344. Plain and Reinforced Concrete. (2-3).* Credit 3.* I, II S 


Properties of concrete; plain concrete structures; theory of stress distri- 
bution in reinforced concrete in bending, shear, bond, and anchorage; design 
of typical beams, slabs, and walls; stress distribution in spiral and tied 
columns with axial and eccentric loading; design of typical columns; inter- 
pretation of typical current specifications and use of available tables and 
charts; economic factors. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 305, 345. 


*Becomes (3-3), credit 4, effective February 1, 1960. 
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345. Theory of Structures. (3-3).* Credit 4.* I, II, § 


An introduction to structural engineering; loads, reactions, and structural 
force systems; algebraic and graphical computations of reactions, and stresses 
in beams, three-hinged arches, and trussed structures used as roofs, floor 
systems, and bridges; influence lines and criteria for moving loads; analysis 
of indeterminate structures by the general deflection procedure and by 
moment distribution; reactions and stresses in bents. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 305 or registration therein. 


346. Design of Members and Connections. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The design of tension members, compression members, beams, riveted 
joints, and welded joints. Theory and practice as indicated in typical current 
specifications. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 305, 345. 


401. Water and Sewage Treatment. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S + 


Principles and methods of water purification and sewage treatment and 
disposal; laboratory demonstrations of control tests and correlation of results 
with treatment plant operation; interpretation of reports; inspections of local 
plants. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102; Civil Engineering 311. 


402. Water Supply and Sewerage Practice. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II + 


Development of sources of water supply; determination of the quantity of 
storm water and domestic sewage; short problems relating to water supply 
distribution systems, sewer systems, and the general features of water 
purification and sewage treatment plants; appurtenances and treatment plant 
equipment; local inspections of water supply and sewerage systems. Pre- 
requisites: Civil Engineering 338, 401. 


403. Sanitary Design. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 
Practical problems in the design of sewer systems and appurtenances; 

sewage treatment plants; water collection and distribution systems; water 

purification plants. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 402 or registration there- 

in. 

406. Sanitation and Public Health. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 


Relation of sanitation to public health; residential water supply and 
excreta disposal methods; municipal sanitary work, including refuse disposal; 
plumbing; control of food supplies; mosquito, fly, and rodent control; sanita- 
tion of swimming pools; industrial hygiene; organization of health depart- 
ments. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


407. Highway Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 
An introduction to problems in location, design, C=ainage, construction, 
and maintenance of highways, streets, and pavements. Road laws, finances, 
highway organizations and supervision briefly considered. The text is sup- 
plemented by lectures, the use of bulletins, models, and samples of materials. 
Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 202, 338, 465 or registration therein. 


408. Municipal Administration. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 


City government, including the city manager plan; relation of city to 
state; administration of city departments; public utilities; city planning. 
Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


409. Sanitary Laboratory. (2-3). Credit 3. I 7 
Theory and practice in fundamental tests used in water and sewage 

treatment processes. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 401. 

417. Bituminous Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


Origin, production, specifications, and tests of bituminous materials and 
mixtures used in the construction and maintenance of roads and pavements. 
Prerequisites: Senior classification in engineering and Civil Engineering 
407 or registration therein. 


*Becomes (2-3), credit 3, effective September 1, 1959. 
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443. Materials of Construction. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II T 


Laboratory tests, supplemented with theory, of aggregates, cement, con- 
crete mixtures, and masonry materials. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


448. Engineering Economy. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 7 
Analysis of operating costs of engineering projects including interest, 

depreciation, fixed costs, overhead. Comparison of first cost economy versus 

ultimate economy. Prerequisite: Junior classification in engineering. 


457. Traffic Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


A study of vehicle operating characteristics, traffic flow, geometric de- 
sign of roads, streets, and intersections, and methods of traffic control. Pre- 
requisites: Civil Engineering 202, 407 or registration therein; Physics 204 or 
219. 


458. Hydraulic Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


Flow in pipes and complex pipe systems; non-uniform flow in open chan- 
nels; pumping machinery; elementary hydraulic model] theory. Prerequisite: 
Civil Engineering 338. 


463. Hydrology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 


A study of the occurrences and measurements of precipitation and stream 
flow; relations between precipitation and run-off; estimating seepage; evapo- 
ration, run-off; surface, and flood discharges for drainage basins. Prereq- 
uisite: Civil Engineering 311. 


465. Soil Mechanics and Foundations. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S + 


An elementary introduction to soil mechanics and its application to the 
usual problems encountered in civil and architectural engineering. The origin, 
formation processes, and types of soils are reviewed. Methods of exploration 
and soil testing required for the design of various types of foundation re- 
taining walls, bridge abutments, coffer dams, earth dams, and other engineer- 
ing structures. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 305; Geology 320 or 422. 


468. Statically Indeterminate Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I if 


Definitions, functions and identifications of statically indeterminate 
structures; their uses, advantages, and disadvantages; general method of 
design; general method of analysis based on deflections; deflection computa- 
tion for beams by elastic-curved-beam theory, moment areas, and conjugate 
beam; deflections of trusses by virtual work and Williot diagrams; prelimi- 
nary designs; formulation and solution of simultaneous equations; superposi- 
tion, final stresses; moment distribution; applications in the design of arches, 
rigid frames, and continuous beams. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 345. 


473. Cost Estimating. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 

Approximate and detailed estimates of the cost of construction projects 
including earthwork, foundations, concrete, masonry, steel, and miscellaneous 
items. Costs are developed to include materials, eauipment, labor, overhead, 
and profit. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


474. Contracts and Specifications. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 7 


Study of types of contracts frequently encountered in engineering prac- 
tice, including agency, tort, real estate, sales, transportation. Preparation 
of representative specifications and contractural documents for engineering 
projects. Prerequisite: Senior classification in engineering or architecture. 


476. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II + 


A study of the methods of job procurement subsequent to graduation 
including letters of application and job interviews; responsibilities and obli- 
gations of the young civil engineer; professional ethics; membership in pro- 
fessional societies; professional registration; lectures by staff and practicing 
engineers. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 
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478. Construction Plant and Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Plant and equipment selection for earthwork, foundations, concrete and 
structural steel, based on performance and economy. Construction schedules, 
progress reports, and performance records. Prerequisite: Senior classifica- 
tion in engineering or architecture. 


482. Aerial Photogrammetry. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


A study of photogrammetric optics, characteristics of aerial photographs, 
aerial cameras, map projections, ground control, radial plots, mosaics, inter- 
pretation of aerial photographs, stereoscopic plotting instruments, and map- 
ping form from oblique photographs. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 201. 


483. Analysis and Design of Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il 7 


The over-all procedure of analysis and design, including functions, loads, 
layouts of force systems, analysis, design drafting, specifications, cost com- 
parisons, and maintenance as applied to typical simple bridge and building 
structures, design of plate girders, trusses, and reinforced concrete buildings. 
Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 344, 346, 465. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. City Management. (4-0). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Development of European and American cities; forms of city government; 
functions of the city manager; administration of municipal affairs; organiza- 
tion of city departments; city finances; public utilities; fire prevention and 
protection; police administration; parks and playgrounds; public health and 
welfare; housing; city planning. 


603. Sewage Treatment and Stream Sanitation. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Advanced studies of the theories of the various processes of sewage 
treatment, with special attention given to the details of the individual methods 
and units employed to effect these processes; and the requirements regarding 
the quality of sewage treatment plant effluents in relation to the sanitary 
protection of the receiving waters. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 402. 


604. Water Quality and Treatment. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Advanced studies of the characteristics of available sources of water, 
standards of quality of public water supplies, and the theories of treatment 
and purification processes, with special attention given to the details of the 
methods and units employed to effect these processes. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 402. 


607, 608. Environmental Sanitation. (4-0). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Detailed study of environment and its relation to disease, covering malaria 
and its control; rodent control; sanitation of milk, shellfish, and other foods; 
collection and disposal of municipal refuse; sanitary aspects of air condition- 
ing; housing sanitation, including plumbing and ratproofing; rural water 
supply and excreta disposal; sanitary inspection procedure. 


610. Industrial Wastes. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Amount and characteristics of the common industrial wastes; their ef- 
fects upon sewage treatment; methods of treatment. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 401 or the equivalent. 


621. Advanced Reinforced Concrete Design. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Plastic flow, pre-stressed concrete, torsion, deep beams; domes, ribbed 
arch roofs, flat-slab and girderless floors; rectangular tanks. Prerequisite: 
Civil Engineering 483. 


625. Geometric Design of Highways. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


The advanced theory and practice in highway design. Design controls and 
criteria, elements of design, design of alignment, cross-section, intersections 
and interchanges, multilane expressways, and drainage structures. Prere- 
quisites: Civil Engineering 407, 465. 
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626. Structural Design of Pavements. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


Structural design of flexible and rigid pavements, design of flexible pave- 
ments and construction practices. Design of rigid pavements, pavement joints 
and reinforcing, and construction practices. Laboratory consists of field and 
office problems supplementing the theory. 


627, 628. Hydraulic Engineering. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 
Advanced hydrology, water power development, flood control, irrigation. 


629. Hydraulics of Open Channels. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Advanced problems in uniform and non-uniform flow in open channels; 
the hydraulic jump; control section; backwater profiles. 


630. Ground Water Hydrology. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


A quantitative study of the application of the principles of hydrology to 
the development and use of ground water supplies. Prerequisites: Geology 
620 or the equivalent, registration in 625. 


631. Advanced Structural Analysis. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Review and correlation of general procedures for analyzing indeterminate 
structures, deflections by structural geometry and by energy considerations; 
simultaneous equations by deflections and by energy considerations; neutral 
point and column analogy methods for fixed arches and frames; application 
of moment distribution to complex structures. Prerequisite: Civil Engi- 
neering 483. 


632. Advanced Structural Design. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Design of complex and indeterminate structures; built up columns; mem- 
bers with variable section; grillage foundations; design and detailing of 
continuous frames, arches, towers, and building frames. Prerequisites: Civil 
Engineering 468, 483. 


633. Advanced Mechanics of Materials. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Principal stresses and theories of failure of elastic action; stress concen- 
tration; unsymmetrical bending; mechanical methods for study of internal 
stresses; special problems such as bending in flat plates, buckling of webs, 
bending in curved beams and hooks. 


634. Airfield Planning and Design. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Study of regional planning, air traffic routing, landing requirements, 
methods for development of master plans for site selection, airfield design 
requirements involving layouts, pavement selection, and design. Review and 
application of criteria of design of drainage for all types of fields. 


635, 636. City Street Design. (2-0). Credit 2 each semester. I, II, S 


The fundamentals of city planning as related to street planning, design, 
and construction. Traffic characteristics and operation. Geometric design of 
streets and intersections, drainage, pavement types and design, and financing 
municipal street improvements. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 407. 


639. Advanced Traffic Engineering. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Advanced theory and practice in techniques of investigations in traffic 
characteristics. Advanced theory and application of traffic regulations, 
traffic control, traffic design, administration, and planning. Laboratory 
consists of field and office problems supplementing the theory. Prereq- 
uisites: Civil Engineering 407, 457. 


649. Soil Mechanics. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of foundation materials as they exist and of the various types of 
soils, their physical properties, testing procedure, and principles of classifica- 
tion. For advanced undergraduates and for graduate electives. Prereq- 
uisites: Civil Engineering 465; Geology 320. 
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650. Soil Mechanics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

A study of theory and practice in foundation exploration, laboratory in- 
vestigations of undisturbed foundation samples, stress distribution through 
soils; problems in foundation design, correlation of settlement data from ac- 
tual observations on the behavior of existing structures, stability of embank- 
ments, backfill pressures. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 649. 


651. Advanced Theory and Application of Soil Mechanics. (3-3). 
Credit 4. I 
Special lectures, discussions and applications of theory to solution of ma- 
jor problems encountered in practice of soil engineering, embracing the fields 
of seepage, earth work design, foundation design, port structures, and special 
problems. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 650. 


653. Flexible Materials of Construction. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theory supplemented with laboratory tests of bitumen, tars, and plastics. 
Stabilization of base and subgrade materials. Advanced mix design and evalua- 
tion of test methods; rheology and chemistry of asphalt. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 417. 


654. Rigid Materials of Construction. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A study of physical and chemical properties of rigid materials of con- 
struction; laboratory tests of different kinds of concrete, tests of metals and 
laminates; theory of corrosion of ferrous metal; corrosion mitigation; shrink- 
age and plastic flow of stressed concrete; design of concrete mixtures for 
resistance to alkali reactive aggregates, blasts from jet planes, salt water, 
and cavitation in hydraulic works. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 443. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 6 each semester. I, II, S 

A course offered to enable majors in civil engineering to undertake and 
complete with credit in their particular fields of specialization limited investi- 
gations which do not fall within their thesis research and which are not cov- 
ered by other courses in the established curriculum. Credit for this course 
normally will be limited to four credits per semester, but in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, the Head of the Department may approve a maximum of six 
credits in one semester or summer term. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Dairy Science 


Professor I. W. Rupel, 
Professors R. E. Leighton, A. V. Moore; Associate Professors I. I. Peters, 
Carl Vanderzant; Assistant Professor M. A. Brown 


202. Dairying. (2-2). Credit 3. IL II,S 

A survey of the dairy industry; dairy breeds, standards for selection and 
culling, herd replacements, feeding, management, and health maintenance. 
Food value of milk, tests for composition and quality, utilization and process- 
ing of market milk and dairy products. Prerequisite: Chemistry 101. 


301. Market Milk. (3-2). Credit 4. I 7 

__ Nutritional value of milk; milk and public health; organization of city 
milk supplies; processing and distribution and inspection of market milk. Pre- 
requisites: Biology 206; Dairy Science 202. 


303. Dairy Cattle Judging. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


A study of comparative judging of dairy cattle. Economic value of dairy 
type. Siegtatt contest and commercial judging techniques. Prerequisite: Dairy 
clence 202. 
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307. Judging Dairy Products. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Practice in judging and scoring dairy products according to consumer pre- 
ference, established student contest, and commercial standards. Prerequisite: 
Dairy Science 202. 


310. Advanced Dairy Cattle Judging. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Advanced study of dairy cattle judging with particular attention to show 
ee type and breed registry association classification. Prerequisite: Dairy 
cience 308. 


311. Technical Control of Dairy Products. (2-6). Credit 4. II 7 


Methods of analysis of milk and milk products, and their use in control- 
ling the composition and quality of dairy products. Prerequisites: Chemistry 
223, 231; Dairy Science 301. 


316. Butter and Cheese Manufacture. (3-4). Credit 4. II + 


Processing procedures in the commercial manufacture of domestic and for- 
eign cheeses; creamery butter manufacture. Prerequisites: Dairy Science 
301, 320. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


320. Bacteriology of Dairy Products. (3-3). Credit 4. I T 


Relation of micro-organisms to quality in milk and milk products; starter 
and fermented milk culture management; sanitary control on farms and in 
commercial dairies; standard analytical procedures according to the American 
Public Health Association. Prerequisite: Biology 206. 


324. Commercial Dairy Products. (3-0). Credit:3. II 


A modification of Dairy Science 316, 407, 415. Prerequisite: Dairy Sci- 
ence 202. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


326. Food Preservation and Decomposition. (3-3). Credit 4. II T 


The microbiology of human foods and accessory substances. A study of 
raw and processed foods, emphasizing the physical, chemical, and biological 
phases of spoilage. Standard industry techniques of inspection and control. 
Prerequisite: Biology 206. 


407. Ice Cream Manufacturing. (2-3). Credit 3. I 7 


The manufacture of ice cream, sherbets, and ices, and the physical and © 
chemical principles involved; ice cream plant equipment; flavoring materials; 
merchandising. Prerequisites: Agricultural Engineering 213; Dairy Science 
202. 


410. Dairy Plant Management. (1-2). Credit 2. II rT 


Dairy plant operating efficiency. Special economy problems incident to 
plants handling fluid milk, butter, cheese, and concentrated dairy products. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification in dairy science. 


415. Condensed and Powdered Milk. (2-2). Credit 3. I + 


The manufacture and distribution of condensed and evaporated milk, milk 
powder, milk sugar, casein, and other milk products. Prerequisites: Chem- 
istry 231 or equivalent; Dairy Science 301; one semester of physics. 


417. History and Development of Dairy Cattle. (2-2). Credit 3. I t 


The breeding and development of a dairy herd, including artificial breed- 
ing, selection of breeding animals, production testing and type classification, 
breeding programs, herd analysis, and a review of the development of the 
breeds. Prerequisites: Dairy Science 202; Genetics 301. 


418. Feeding and Management of Dairy Cattle. (3-2). Credit 4. II if 


The feeding, care, and management of the dairy herd; calf raising, develop- 
ing the dairy heifer, care of dry and fresh cows, feeding for milk production, 
disease control, silage, buildings, and related topics. Prerequisites: Animal Hus- 
bandry 303 or Biochemistry and Nutrition 401; Dairy Science 202. 
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420. Dairy Management. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A combination of Dairy Science 417 and 418 for agricultural education stu- 
dents. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 303; Dairy Science 202; Genetics 
301. 


421. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, Il h 

A review of current dairy literature and presentation of papers on selected 
dairy topics. May be elected a second time for one additional credit. Pre- 
requisite: Senior classification. 


451. Special Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, Il + 


Special problems in dairy production or dairy manufactures. May be re- 
peated for additional credit when less than four credits have been earned. Pre- 
requisites: Senior classification; approval of Head of Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Dairy Production. (2-6). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


An advanced study of dairy production, feeding, breeding, and manage- 
ment. Prerequisite: Dairy Science 418. 


603, 604. Dairy Manufactures. (2-6). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


An advanced study of dairy manufactures. Prerequisites: Dairy Science 
316, 407, 415. 


609. Dairy Cattle Breeding and Management. (3-0). Credit 3. S 

Advancements in dairy cattle feeding, breeding, management, and com- 
mercial milk production. A three-week course for agricultural workers offer- 
ed in summer sessions only. Not open to dairy science majors. Prerequisite: 
Dairy Science 418 or 420 or approval of Head of Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II,S 


A study of research methods and a review of scientific literature dealing 
with individually selected problems in production or manufactures and not per- 
taining to thesis or dissertation. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research leading to thesis or dissertation in the respective fields of dairy 
production and dairy manufactures. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


Department of Economics 


Professor A. F. Chalk, 
Professors W. H. Delaplane, Aurelius Morgner*; Associate Professors E. E. 
Liebhafsky, H. R. Putnam; Assistant Professors M. H. Butler, M. G. Daniels, 
V. T. McKenna, W. G. Modrow,, L. H. Stern; Instructor J. C. Cooper 


203. Principles of Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


The nature of the economic problem and the role of prices in production 
and distribution. The first half of a year course. 


204. Principles of Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Management and control of economic resources, national income analysis, 
government finance and the banking system, international trade, comparative 
economic systems. The second half of a year course. 


NOTE: Students who change to a curriculum requiring Economics 203 and 204 and who have 
credit for Economics 205 should take an advanced course to supplement Economics 205. 
Degree credit is not given for either Economics 203 or 204 if a student already has 
received credit for Economics 205. 


*On leave of absence 
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205. Principles of Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


A survey course designed for students specializing in technical fields. The 
economic problem; the measurement and determination of natural income; 
money, credit, and banking; the theory of price, production, and distribution. 
Cannot be substituted for Economics 203, 204. 


311. Money and Banking. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I,S 
The fundamental principles of money, credit, and banking and their ex- 


emplification in modern currency and banking history, particularly that of the 
United States. Special attention is given to present-day conditions and prob- 
lems. Prerequisites: Economics 203 and 204, or 205. 


318. Economics of Labor. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


Special attention is given to the labor force, unemployment, labor markets, 
wages, work periods, the aged worker, industrial accidents, and phases of so- 
cial security. Prerequisites: Economics 203 and 204, or 205. 


319. Economic Development of the United States. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A survey of the economic development of the United States from colonial 
times to the present. The course will describe the origin and development of 
our economic and social institutions and provide a basis for an understanding 
of our present economic problems. Prerequisites: Economics 203 and 204, 
or 205. 


320. Economic Development of Europe. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A survey of the steps by which economic activities have evolved from the 
Medieval period into the complex capitalistic economy of today. Special em- 
phasis on the development of the wage system, the Industrial Revolution, the 
expansion of markets, the ebb and flow of industrial activities, the financial 
structure, and the relation of industrial development to political policy. Pre- 
requisites: Economics 203 and 204, or 205. 


321. International Trade and Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I f 


A study: of international economics, including the theory of international 
trade, foreign exchange, and the balance of payments; tariffs, exchange con- 
trols, and other barriers to trade; international investment; and contemporary 
problems of international disequilibrium. Prerequisites: Economics 203 and 
204, or 205. 


323. Economic Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. I i} 


The importance of prices in directing -production and distributing income 
under both competitive and monopolistic market situations is considered, along 
with a survey of the effects of governmental policies on the pricing system. 
Prerequisites: Economics 203 and 204, or 205. 


324. Comparative Economic Systems. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the economic systems of the leading nations. Prerequisites: 
Economics 203 and 204, or 205. 


412. Public Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


A survey of all aspects of government finance. The main topics studied 
are public expenditures, taxation, public debt, and financial administration at 
federal, state, and local levels. Attention will be given to spending and bor- 
rowing policies of the government, and the role of taxation as an instrument 
of fiscal policy. Prerequisites: Economics 203 and 204, or 205. 


421. Government and Business. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The problems created by the existence of monopoly power in those indus- 
tries in which entrance of new firms and the prices charged are not controlled 
by governmental commissions. An attempt is made to examine the extent and 
intensity of monopoly power and our past and present public policies toward 
it. Prerequisites: Economics 203 and 204, or 205. 
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424. Economics of Transportation. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A description of the structure and functioning of our highway, rail, wa- 
ter, and air transportation systems; the economic significance of transporta- 
tion in our society; and an analysis of the theory and practice of regulation 
of the transportation industries by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
other governmental agencies. Prerequisites: Economics 203 and 204, or 205. 


433. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II + 

Primarily for students majoring or minoring in economics. A study of 
methodology, scope, and philosophy of economic science, followed by individual 
investigation of some current economic problems. Prerequisite: Approval of 
the Head of the Department. 


434. Economic Analysis of the South. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the economic resources and problems of the South in the light 
of their geographic and historical background and of current movements for 
improvements. Prerequisites: Economics 203 and 204, or 205. 


435. Economics of Collective Bargaining. (3-0). Credit 3. + 


Analysis of collective bargaining as an evolutionary process and the ef- 
fect of negotiated wages and supplementary benefits upon labor mobility, pro- 
ductivity, managerial efficiency, and the economy as a whole. Prerequisite: 
Economics 318 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


437. Government and Labor Relations. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of court decisions and laws regulating and protecting labor in the 
interest of national welfare with attention given to the social and economic 
environment in which such regulations were developed. Special attention is 
given to the major legislative acts of Congress and some of the state laws 
pertaining to labor relations, with some attempt to evaluate these in the light 
of a changing conception of labor relations. Prerequisite: Economics 318 or 
approval of the Head of the Department. 


440. Latin-American Trade. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


A study of Latin-American trade and commercial policies, together with 
an analysis of the economic problems of this region. Prerequisite: Econom- 
ics 321 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


443. Contemporary Economic Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. II iF 


A study of current economic problems which lie within the following major 
areas of economic policy: economic stability, control of monopoly power, dis- 
tribution of income, and international economic relations. Prerequisites: Eco- 
nomics 203 and 204, or 205. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. History of Economic Thought. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Primary emphasis is given to the Classical Period of 1776-1848, although 
a brief survey of pre-classical economic thought is made at the beginning of 
the course. Students are expected to read extensively in original sources, and 
special attention is devoted to the works of Smith, Malthus, West, Ricardo, and 
Mill. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


602. History of Economic Thought. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Following a general survey of the wage-fund controversy, an intensive 
study is made of marginal utility theory as developed by Menger, Jevons, 
Boehm Bawerk, etc., followed by the Neo-Classical period. The final portion 
of the course is devoted to the synthesis of classical and marginal utility the- 
ory found in Marshall’s system. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the: 
Department. 


606. Economics of Labor. (4-0). Credit 4. II 
A survey of theories of the labor movement is followed by analysis of wage 
and employment theories, the effect of union policies and practices upon wages 


and employment, and the role of unionism in economic stability. Prerequisite: 
Economics 318. 
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607. Contemporary Economic Theory. (4-0). Credit 4. II 

This is a survey of the more important contributions to economic thought 
which have been made during the last generation. The current writings of 
important contemporary economists are read and evaluated. Prerequisite: 
Economics’ 328. 


611. Government Fiscal Policy. (4-0). Credit 4. I 

This course concerns the development of modern national income analysis 
and the role of fiscal policy in promoting economic stability. The conceptual 
problems of measuring national income are considered, analytical systems 
explaining the determination of national income are surveyed, and contemp- 
orary policy recommendations for the maintenance of full employment without 
inflation are discussed. Prerequisite: Economics 311 or 412. 


613. International Economic Policies. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A critical examination of governmental policies toward international trade 
both at home and abroad; includes study of the role of the individual and the 
state in foreign trade; examines export and import controls, exchange control 
and exchange stabilization funds; considers tariff and rehabilitation policies of 
the government and their relation to foreign trade. Prerequisite: Hconom- 
ics 321. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II,S 


Individual problems not related to a thesis or dissertation. Prerequisites: 
Graduate classification with major or minor in economics; approval of the 
Head of the Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II,S 
Thesis research. 


Department of Education and Psychology 


Professor G. P. Parker, 
Professors W. P. Ewens, W. A. Varvel, G. B. Wilcox; Associate Professors 
M. S. Kavanaugh, S. A. Kerley, F. E. McFarland; Assistant 
Professor E. C. Ellis 


EDUCATION 


121. An Introduction to Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 
A survey course in the social foundations of American education. 


321. Secondary School Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. I,S 
Methods of teaching high school subjects; for students who expect to 
teach in secondary schools. 


421. History and Philosophy of Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S + 

An evaluation of the educational achievements of the various nations and 
people of the western world; the development of the social, religious, political, 
and cultural beliefs and attitudes that underlie American education today. 
Prerequisite: Six hours of education. 


425. Supervised Student Teaching. (2-12). Credit 6. I, II 

Observation and participation in classroom activities. T'echniaues of 
teaching the student’s special subjects. Two hours per week devoted to stu- 
dent’s problems. Preparation of units of work preparatory to teaching. Su- 
pervised teaching. Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval of the Head 
of the Department. 
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426. Tests and Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S + 

The development of scientific measurement. The fundamental principles 
of sound measurement and an intensive study of the methods of appraising 
achievements of instructional objectives. Primary emphasis upon methods of 
constructing teacher-made objective tests and techniques for improving other 
types of written examinations. Prerequisite: Education 321 or the equiva- 
lent. | 


427. Principles of Guidance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S + 


Introduction to the field of guidance and student personnel work. Treat- 
ment of principles underlying the aims, methods, and instruments employed in 
counseling and guidance. Attention to relationship of instruction and guid- 
ance. Prerequisite: Psychology 301, or a course in general psychology. 


436. Organization and Administration of the Elementary School. (3-0). 
Credit 3. S 


The functional study of the participation in, and the organization and ad- 
ministration of, the elementary school. Designed to meet the needs of ele- 
mentary school principals, supervisors, teachers, and schoo] superintendents. 
Prerequisite: Twelve hours of education. 


437. Organization and Administration of the Secondary School. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II, S 


The functional study of the participation in, and the organization and ad- 
ministration of, the secondary school. Designed to meet the needs of secon- 
dary school principals, supervisors, teachers, and school superintendents. Pre- 
requisite: Twelve hours of education or the equivalent. 


439. Educational Statistics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S t 


Statistical techniques for classroom teachers, principals, students of psy- 
chology and education, and educational research workers. Problems originat- 
ing ‘in classrooms, offices of principals, laboratories of educational investi- 
gators will be used for illustrative materials and exercises. Not open to stu- 
dents who have received credit for any other course in statistics. Prerequisite: 
Six hours of advanced education. 


443. Elementary School Curriculum. (3-0). Credit 3. S Tt 


Curriculum problems as they relate to the growth, development, and ad- 
justment of the child in the elementary school. Emphasis given to the study 
of curriculum materials and to the resource unit approach within the modi- 
fied elementary curriculum structure. Prerequisite: A previous course in 
elementary school methods. 


444. Secondary School Curriculum. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Inquiry into current curriculum practices and their backgrounds, basis for 
curriculum reorganization, emphasis upon the resource unit approach within 
the modified curriculum structure. Prerequisite: Education 321 or the equivy- 
alent. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601. College Teaching. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Conceptions of higher education underlying typical programs including 
general education, the learning process, and effective use of techniques and in- 
strumentalities of classroom instruction. Prerequisite: Graduate classifica- 
tion. 


607. Programs and Procedures in Supervision. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Designed for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. Deals with the 
philosophy, organization, and administration of supervision of both the ele- 
mentary school and the secondary school. Prerequisites: Education 321, 444 
or the equivalent. . 
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608. Administration of Local School Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. HI, S rat 


A study of school funds on the local school level: sources, budgeting, sys- 
tems of accounting and reporting. Supply management as related to school 
efficiency. 


609. Public School Laws. (3-0). Credit 3. II,S 


A review of the constitutional provisions, statute laws, court decisions, 
and regulations governing the public schools, with special reference to Texas. 


610. Pupil Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of devices to record and improve census taking and attendance; 
classification and promotional schemes; school record system; school reports 
and pupil appraisal] studies; marking systems. 


613. The School Plant. (3-0). Credit 3. II,S 


A study of plans for determining the extent and character of present and 
future building and equipment needs of a school unit; efficiency of present 
plant; operation and maintenance; planning the building program. 


615. Structural Organization and Administration. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A study of educational administration in the United States through an 
analysis of the nature of the educational function, consideration of the impli- 
cations of democracy, and the legal relations of formal education to the demo- 
cratic state. Emphasis will be given to the structural organization and ad- 
ministration of state and local school systems. Prerequisites: Education 437; 
graduate classification. 


616. Administration of Staff Personnel. (3-0). Credit 3. I,S 


A study of selection, salary schedules, tenure, and promotion of teachers, 
including in-service training; efficiency records and ratings. 


623. Standardized Tests and Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Use of standardized tests in instruction and guidance. Study of various 
tests of achievement, aptitude, interest, and personality. Methods of construc- 
tion, experimental trial, and standardization of published tests. Interpreta- 
tion of test results. Prerequisite: Education 426, or 439, or the equivalent. 


624. Individual Testing. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Practicum in administration and interpretation of Stanford-Binet and 
Wechsler-Bellevue intelligence tests. Introduction to individual tests of per- 
sonality. Prerequisites: Education 426 or 439; 623 or registration therein. 


625. Practicum in Secondary Education. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A course designed for secondary school teachers in which a study is made 
of current problems of the secondary school. The student, with the advice of 
the instructor, will select an individual problem from the following areas: 
planning, including the school survey; curriculum development; life adjust- 
ment education; education for out-of-school youths and adults; evaluative cri- 
teria; counseling; supervision; citizens’ committee for the public schools. Pre- 
requisites: Individual approval; teaching experience. 


626. Practicum in Secondary Education. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


This is a continuation of Education 625. The student selects an individual . 
secondary school problem different from the one used for Education 625. — 


627. Practicum in Elementary Education. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A course designed for elementary school teachers in which a study is 
made of current problems of the elementary school. The student, with’the ad- 
vice of the instructor, ‘ill select an individual problem from the following 
areas: evaluation; a detailed study of testing programs; curriculum develop- 
ment in specific areas; health and safety education; child growth and develop- 
ment; improving teaching techniques; counseling; supervision; school and com- 
munity programs. Prerequisites: ,Individual approval; teaching experience. 
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628. Practicum in Elementary Education. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


This is a continuation of Education 627. The student selects an individual 
elementary school problem different from the one used for Education 627. 


629. Practicum in Counseling and Guidance. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Supervised practice in individual counseling and group guidance. Cases 
assigned in Basic Division and local public schools. Prerequisites: Educa- 
tion 624, 631. 


631. Techniques of Counseling. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Methods of gathering, analyzing, and interpreting case data in counseling. 
Analysis of dynamics of counselor-counselee relationship. Interviewing tech- 
niques. Use of test results in counseling. Prerequisites: Education 427 
or 635, 623; Psychology 634. 


632. Educational and Occupational Information. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Sources, classification, and analysis of educational and occupational infor- 
mation. Occupational trends, local occupational surveys. The use of occupa- 
tional information by the classroom teacher and the guidance specialist. 


633. Methods of Group Guidance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Methods and practices in group guidance. The homeroom, classroom, and 
school clubs as opportunities for guidance. Prerequisite: Education 427 or 


635. 


635. Organization and Administration of Pupil Personnel Services. (3-0). 
Credit:3. I, S 
A course for administrators, counselors, supervisors, and teachers design- 
ed to help them develop an understanding of the role of pupil personnel ser- 
vices; responsibility for the techniques of evaluating the program of pupil per- 
sonnel services. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


637. Advanced Elementary School Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


A study of teaching methods, devices, and techniques of learning-teaching 
situations on the elementary school level. Prerequisite: Twelve hours in ele- 
mentary education or an elementary school certificate. 


638. Advanced Secondary School Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


A study of teaching methods, devices, and techniques of learning-teaching 
situations on the secondary school level. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of sec- 
ondary education or a secondary school certificate. 


639. Processes in Educational Leadership. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


An analysis of the skills and techniques of the administrator in the 
modern school, with emphasis on democratic leadership, teacher-administrator 
relationships, group processes, and evaluation of the administrative programs. 
Prerequisite: Twelve hours of advanced education. 


640. School-Community Relationships. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Considers the total educational and social patterns of living which exist 
in any community. The home, the school, the church, clubs, recreation centers, 
and all agencies of the community are conceived collectively as dominating 
educational influences in the life of the child. Prerequisites: Twelve hours 
of advanced education; graduate classification. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


Problems pertinent to the superintendent, principal, counselor, supervisor, 
and visiting teacher are selected. Recent developments and research in the 
different areas will be presented. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of advanced 
education; approval of the Head of the Department. 
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685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of education. 
Prerequisite: Graduate classification in education. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


207. General Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I, S 


An introductory course dealing with the elementary principles of human 
behavior. Designed especially for those students majoring in the social or 
biological sciences, in pre-medicine, or in education. Credit cannot be obtained 
for both Psychology 207 and 303. 


301. Educational Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The application of psychology to the problems of teaching. The nature 
and operation of the laws of learning; transfer of training; nature, measure- 
ment, and significance of individual difference; conditions that influence effi- 
ciency of learning. 


303. Psychology for Technical Students. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


An introductory course emphasizing the applications of general psychol- 
ogy. Designed for students of agriculture, business administration, and engi- 
neering. Credit cannot be obtained for both Psychology 207 and 303. 


305. Personality Adjustments. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Emphasis upon adjustment problems of normal people. Principles of 
mental hygiene in relation to family, school, and community life. Prerequi- 
site: Psychology 207, or 301, or 308. 


307. Child Growth and Development. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Growth and development of the normal child from infancy to adolescence 
with emphasis upon the elementary school years. Prerequisite: Psychology 
207, or 301, or 303. 


323. Psychology of Adolescence. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S: 


The psychological problems of the normal teen-age individual, including 
the consideration of the ways and means of aiding youth to meet these prob- 
lems constructively. Prerequisite: Psychology 207, or 301, or 303. 


401. Industrial Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Significance of individual differences in industry; instruments and tech- 
niques of selecting and placing personnel; motivating, training, and supervis- 
ing the worker; nature and control of fatigue; psychological aspects of labor 
relations; morale and attitude measurement; industrial counseling. Prereq- 
uisite: Psychology 207, or 303, or advanced standing in industrial engineer- 
ing or industrial technology. 


403. Dynamics of Human Behavior. (3-0). Credit 3. II i 


The motivation of behavior and the mechanisms of adjustment to conflict. 
Types of maladjustment and their causation. The development and integra- 
tion of the personality. Theories of personality. Prerequisites: Psychology 
207 or 301 or 303, and 305 or graduate classification in education or sociology. 


FOR GRADUATES 


634. Principles of Human Development. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Biological, psychological, and cultural interrelationships in human develop- 
ment. Emphasis upon principles and methods as illustrated in research and 
theoretical contributions. Experiences in procedures of child study. Prereq- 
uisite: Graduate classification. 
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Department of Electrical Engineering 


Professor G. D. Hallmark, 
Professors H. C. Dillingham, L. M. Haupt, Jr., M. C. Hughes*, N. F. Rode, 
R. P. Ward; Associate Professors E. H. Andrew, Jr., J. S. Denison, A. J. 
Druce, W. T. Matzen, Jr.*; Assistant Professors R. L. Smith, Jr., Ahmad 
Ullah; Instructors L. R. Dausin, G. E. Fridel, L. E. Little, M. L. Reel, M. G. 
Rekoff, Jr.*, E. N. Roots, W. P. Worley 


201. Electricity and Magnetism (3-4). Credit 4. I, Il 


Lectures, recitations, and problems in electricity and magnetism. 
A laboratory investigation of the phenomena studied in the textbook. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 104 and registration in 209, or 120. 


208. Direct Current Machinery. (3-3). Credit 4. II, S 


A study of the application of the fundamental laws of the electric and 
the magnetic circuits to the design and operation of direct current motors and 
generators. 

The laboratory work includes practice in the wiring up and the operation 
of DC generators and motors; the determination of characteristics and the 
measurement and calculation of losses, efficiencies, and regulations. Prereq- 
uisite: Electrical Engineering 201. 


212. Engineering Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A course in the properties of the magnetic dielectric conductor and semi- 
conductor materials used in electrical engineering and the relation of these 
properties to atomic structure. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 201. 


305. Electrical Circuits and Machines. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A study of the fundamental principles of electrical circuits, including fun- 
damental electronic circuits, machines, and control devices. The practice is 
designed to familiarize the general engineering student with test procedures 
for and characteristics of both direct and alternating current machines. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 204 or 219. 


307. Electrical Circuits. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A study of the fundamental principles of direct and alternating current 
circuits. 

The practice includes measurements of the circuit phenomena, including 
fundamental amplifiers and rectifiers. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Phy- 
sics 204 or 219. 


308. Electrical Machinery. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A study of the principal types of electrical machines, including their char- 
acteristics, applications, and control devices. 

The practice includes actual operation and testing of electrical machinery 
and equipment most commonly used in industry. Prerequisite: Electrical 
Engineering 307. 


315. Alternating Currents. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II + 

A study of the fundamentals of the steady-state characteristics of sinu- 
soidal alternating current circuits, both single and three phase. The practice 
consists of laboratory work designed to supplement the classroom theory. Pre- 
requisites: Electrical Engineering 201; Mathematics 307 or registration there- 
in. : : 
316. Electrical Circuit Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Transients in direct and alternating current circuits. Non-sinusoidal volt- 
ages and currents in single phase and polyphase circuits. Study of circuits 
that have conductive, electric, and magnetic coupling. Prerequisite: Elec- 
trical Engineering 315; Mathematics 308 or registration therein. 


*On leave of absence. 
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318. Electrical Measurements. (1-3). Credit 2. HI, S 


An introduction into the concepts of electric and magnetic fields. Study 
of the precision and accuracy of measurements. Studies of the various instru- 
ments and methods available for the measurements of resistance, inductance, 
and capacitance; voltage and current in AC and DC circuits; power, power 
factor, and phase angle; frequency and wave shape; magnetic flux and iron 
losses. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 315; Mathematics 307 or reg- 
istration therein. 


320. Electronics. (3-3). Credit 4. II, S 


An introduction to the theory of electron tubes and transistors. Ther- 
mionic, gaseous, light sensitive, and cathode ray tubes; solid state devices, 
rectifier circuits, and amplifier equivalent circuits will be covered. Labora- 
tory includes experiments illustrating the principles covered in the theory sec- 
tion. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 315; Mathematics 308 or reg- 
istration therein. 


322. Electric and Magnetic Fields. (2-0). Credit 2. II, S 


Application of vector analysis to the theory of electric and magnetic 
fields. Maxwell’s equations are used to study the propagation and reflection 
of electromagnetic waves. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 315; Math- 
ematics 308 or registration therein. 


401. Alternating Current Machinery. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


A graphical and mathematical study of alternating current machines, in- 
cluding transformers and synchronous generators and motors. Prerequisites: 
Electrical Engineering 316, registration in 408; Mathematics 308. 


402. Alternating Current Machinery. (3-0). Credit 3. II tT 


A continuation of the study of synchronous machines; asynchronous ma- 
chines, polyphase and single phase motors; rectifiers and converters and con- 
trol equipment. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 401, 403, registra- 
tion in 404. 


403. Alternating Current Laboratory. (0-6). Credit 2. I 


A laboratory study of the alternating current machines covered in Elec- 
trical Engineering 401. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 316, 318, reg- 
istration in 401. ! 


404. Alternating Current Laboratory. (0-6). Credit 2. II tT 


A continuation of the laboratory study of alternating current machines. 
Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 401, 408, registration in 402. 


406. Electric Power Distribution and Transmission. (2-2). Credit 3.. II 7 


Lectures and recitations on the transmission and distribution of power by 
electrical methods including symmetrical components. Detailed calculations 
of line constants, lightning phenomena, switching surges, and cost estimates 
of transmission and distribution systems. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineer- 
ing 415. 


415. Transmission Networks. (2-2). Credit 3. I fi 


An analytical study of the theory of: transmission lines and impedance 
matching devices. Hyperbolic-function treatment is generalized to apply to 
power, electronic, and communication circuits. The laboratory will consist of 
group problems and demonstrations. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 
316; Mathematics 308. 


419. Electronic Circuits. (3-3). Credit 4. I + 


A study of the basic circuits used in radio, television, and computers. An 
analytical study of modulators, demodulators, oscillators, and amplifiers. The 
laboratory work covers experimental studies of the above devices. Prerequi- 
sites: Electrical Engineering 316, 320; Mathematics 308. 
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420. Servomechanisms and Control Devices. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

A general study of closed-loop control devices, including electrical, hy- 
draulic, and mechanical systems. Prerequisites: Electrical Kngineering 307 
or 316; Mathematics 308. 


428. Communication Circuits. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II + 
A study of the engineering principles used in wire line communications, 
‘including telephone and telegraph systems, transmission theory, inductive in- 
terference, networks, filters, loading, repeater and carrier systems. Labora- 
tory investigations include transmission measurements on artificial lines in- 
volving the use of vacuum tube measuring devices and impedance bridges. 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 415 or registration therein. 


432. Economic Phases of Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Problems in the mathematics of finance, depreciation, engineering econ- 
omy, accounting, distribution factors, and rates with particular reference to 
the electric power industry. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 401. 


441. Symmetrical Components of Polyphase Circuits. (3-0). Credit 3. II f 

The solution of current, voltages, and power flow during fault conditions 
on a power transmission system by the application of a method of symmetri- 
cal components. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 308 or 401. 


446. Television. (2-3). Credit 3. II t 

An introduction to the principles and practice of television engineering; 
image analysis, television camera action, synchronizing circuits, video ampli- 
fiers, receivers, laboratory study of transmitters and receivers. Prerequisite: 
Electrical Engineering 419. 


449. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. I 

Written reports and oral presentations of selected topics from current 
literature in the various fields of electrical engineering. Prerequisite: Sen- 
ior classification. 


450. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. II 

Oral presentation of selected topics from current literature of the field. 
Technical films showing practical application of theories of electrical engineer- 
ing. Prerequisite: Second semester senior classification. 


451. Radiation and Propagation. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 
Application of vector analysis and Maxwell’s equations to the study of 
electromagnetic waves, current and voltage distribution in antennas, electro- 
magnetic radiation, field distribution, directional antennas, propagation of 
electric waves; ionosphere, ground wave, sky wave, direct wave, fading charac- 
teristics. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 322; Mathematics 308. 


452. Ultra High Frequency Techniques. (2-3). Credit 3. II t 

An introduction to the theory and practice of ultra high frequency radio 
wave generation, transmission, and radiation. Development of Maxwell’s equa- 
tions and their application to transmission of electrical energy in wave guides. 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 419. 


457. Principles of Digital Computers. (3-2). Credit 4. I 


Organization and internal operation of digital computers; binary arith- 
metic; number systems; Boolean algebra; computer hardware; programming 
and coding elementary problems; basic computer circuits. Prerequisite: Sen- 
ior classification. 


458. Programming of Digital Computers. (3-2). Credit 4. II + 

Operation of digital computer; flow charts; sub-routines; library pro- 
grams; floating point; multiple precision; error analysis; optimum coding; 
symbolic coding; interpretive coding; automatic coding; practical applications. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification. 
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501. Theory and Application of Electron Tubes. (3-3). Credit 4. I, Sf 

This course is designed to familiarize the students of all engineering fields 
with basic electron tube phenomena and their applications to electrical instru- 
mentation, particularly strain gauges, amplifiers, cathode ray oscilloscopes, 
electronic recorders, nuclear counters, pulse forming devices, oscillators, and 
associated equipment in the electrical field of measurements. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601.* Advanced Alternating Currents. (3-4). Credit 4. I 
_ Wave analysis; mechanical and electrical wave analyzers; non-linear cir- 
cults; multiple winding transformer theory; transient solution of general net- 
work. The study of transients with oscillographs. 


602.* Advanced Alternating Currents. (3-4). Credit 4. II 

Steady-state and transient solution of recurrent networks, operational cal- 
culus methods of solution of circuits with lumped and distributed constants, 
non-linear circuits. 


605. Servomechanisms. (4-0). Credit 4. I 

A study of the theory of feed back control systems with special emphasis 
on the synthesis of such systems. Includes the transient and steady-state be- 
havior of electrical, mechanical, and hydraulic systems. Prerequisites: Math- 
ematics 308; graduate classification. 


606. Servomechanisms. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

A study of feed back control system components and their power require- 
ments; sample data, on-off, and other discontinuous control systems. Pre- 
requisite: Electrical Engineering 605. 


607.* Alternating Current Circuits and Machines. (3-4). Credit 4. I 
The study of transient conditions in electrical machines. 


611.* Symmetrical Components Applied to Electrical Engineering. (3-4). 
Credit 4. II 
The solution of unbalanced electrical circuits by means of symmetrical 
components; the study and measurement of machine constants by means of 
the oscillograph. 


624. Electronic Circuits for Instrumentation and Computation. (3-3). 
Credit 4. II 
Theory, analysis, and design of the electronic circuits used in instrumenta- 
tion and computation. DC amplifiers, operational amplifiers, and function 
generators are included. Problems of drift compensation in DC amplifiers 
and closed-loop stability in multi-stage amplifiers are treated in detail. Pre- 
requisites: Electrical Engineering 419; Mathematics 601. 


626.* Introduction to Electron Tube Design. (4-0). Credit 4. I 

The motion of ions in electric and magnetic fields, electron emission, and 
conduction through gases are studied. The applications in mass spectrometry, 
electron optics, and electron tube design are considered. 


628. Theory and Design of Feedback Networks. (4-0). Credit 4. I 

A study of regeneration and feedback theory with emphasis on circuit 
analysis methods suitable for treatment of these topics. Prerequisites: Elec- 
trical Engineering 601; Mathematics 601 or the equivalent. 


642. Transistors. (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 

Theory of junction triodes; voltage, current, power and frequency limita- 
tions. Small signal parameters and equivalent circuits for transistors; analy- 
sis and design of circuits at both small and large signal levels. Prerequisite: 
Electrical Engineering 419. 


*In the summer session these courses may be divided into two parts, a and b, each with two 
hours of credit. 
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653. Digital Computer Circuitry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 

Switching networks; Boolean Algebra applied to computer components. 
Adders, subtractors, and accumulators; multipliers and dividers. Binary and 
decimal counters. The digital differential analyzer. Memory systems and 
control circuits. The laboratory will be partly conducted in the digital com- 
puter laboratory of the College. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 415, 
419, or approval of the Head of the Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Research problems of limited scope designed primarily to develop research 
technique. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Engineering Drawing 


Professor W. E. Street, 
Professors J. G. McGuire, B. F. K. Mullins, J. P. Oliver, C. H. Ransdell; Asso- 
ciate Professors W. F. Adams, S. M. Cleland, B. A. Hardaway, P. M. Mason, 
L. E. Stark; Assistant Professor N. B. Bardell, Jr.; Instructors R. H. Davey, 
Jr., M. J. Dvoracek, J. H. Earle, E. M. Enloe, J. E. McGarrah, C. C. Webb, Jr., 
R. J. Wicke 


105. Engineering Drawing. (0-6). Credit 2. I, II, S 

Care and use of drawing instruments and equipment, vertical freehand 
lettering, engineering geometry, view drawings, revolutions, auxiliaries, sec- 
tions, engineering sketching, pictorials, dimensioning, working drawings. 


106. Descriptive Geometry. (0-6). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Point, line, and plane relationships. Bearings and slopes of lines. Con- 
.tours, cuts, and fills. Strike and dip. Successive auxiliary view problems. 
Revolution about an axis and true length diagrams. Developments and inter- 
sections. Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing 105. 


127. Industrial Freehand Sketching. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II 


Basic techniques of freehand drawing in line and tone; delineation of form, 
textures, materials, sketching, and industrial applications of freehand drawing. 


128. Methods of Industrial Reproduction. (0-2). Credit 1. I, I 
Basic techniques of reproduction processes for industrial use. 


221. Building Construction Drawing. (1-3). Credit 2. I 

Architectural details in frame and masonry construction; general drawings 
and techniques of presentation. (For students in industrial education.) Pre- 
requisite: Engineering Drawing 105 or the equivalent. 


222. Building Construction Drawing. (1-3). Credit 2. II 

Architectural details in various types of construction; working drawings 
and techniques of presentation. (For students in industrial education.) Pre- 
requisite: Engineering Drawing 221. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Advanced Industrial Drawing. (2-3). Credit 3. I, S 


_ Problems pertinent to all industrial fields. Solutions involve projections, 
primary auxiliary views, successive auxiliary views, revolutions, flat pattern 
layouts, perspective, and shades and shadows. Use of drafting machines and 
other special drafting equipment. Appropriate for high school and college 
teachers. Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing 106 or equivalent. 
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603. Advanced Machine Drawing. (1-6). Credit 3. II, S 


Conventional practices, dimensioning, fastenings, machine and pictorial 
sketching. Empirical design including problems of stuffing boxes, piping, 
shafting, gears, cams, ship and aircraft parts. Use of special drafting equip- 
ment such as drafting machine, section liner, proportional dividers, erasing 
machines, light table, and mechanical lettering guides. Methods of reproduc- 
tion. Appropriate for high school and college teachers. Prerequisite: En- 
gineering Drawing 106 or equivalent. 


605. Spherical Projections.* (2-0). Credit 2. I, S 


Advanced graphics including recent developments in drawing, review of 
graphical research, and related fields. Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing 
106 or the equivalent. 


606. Stereographic and Clinographic Projections.* (2-0). Credit 2. II, S 


Advanced graphics including recent developments in drawing, review of 
graphical research, and related fields. Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing 
106 or the equivalent. 


607. Descriptive Geometry for Teachers.* (4-0). Credit 4. II, S 


Fundamental concepts of descriptive geometry. The design and organiza- 
tion of problems and teaching devices for college teachers. Prerequisite: En- 
gineering Drawing 106 or the equivalent. 


611. Technical Illustration.* (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 


Axonometric projection including shading. Design and construction of 
display layouts. Commercial and technical illustrating. Prerequisite: En- 
gineering Drawing 106 or the equivalent. 


Department of English 


Professor S. 8S. Morgan, 
Professors J. P. Abbott, R. H. Ballinger, F. E. Ekfelt, J. Q. Hays, E. D. Hedg- 
cock, C. D. Laverty; Associate Professors J. Q. Anderson, A. L. Bennett, K. E. 
Elmquist, C. A. Greer, H. E. Hierth, H. L. Kidd, L. J. Martin, S. B. Southwell; 
Assistant Professors S. S. Cox, H. S. Creswell, E. P. Crittenden, C. K. Esten, 
Mz. A. Ferrell, L. F. Hauer, M. A. Huggett, J. S. Jernigan, L. B. Keel, T. J. 
Mattern, J. F. Peirce, F. W. Powell, J. N. Shepperd, E. E. Stokes, Victor Wien- 
ing, E. C. York; Instructors R. W. Barzak, R. E. Cain, R. W. Gladish, G. E. 
Gott, E. S. Harris, C. R. Humphrey, P. C. Hunter, C. L. Hurley, W. B. Kadow, 
B. J. McKinney, J. C. Reed, Allen Schrader, Zita Silverstein 


100. Fundamentals of Writing. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, 8S 


Emphasis on spelling, punctuation, grammatical correctness, clearness, and 
naturalness. For students at all levels who are deficient in English. No 
credit toward a degree will be granted for the satisfactory completion of this 
course. 


103. Composition and Rhetoric. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Composition, oral and written. Readings in modern prose (non-fiction). 
Emphasis on grammar and the structure of the sentence and the paragraph. 
104. Composition and Rhetoric. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Composition, oral and writtten. A continuation of the study in English 
103. Emphasis on the short composition and the writing of investigative pa- 
pers. 


*Primarily for graduate students interested in education. Not available for major or minor work 
toward an engineering degree, except by permission of the Dean of the Graduate School. 


s 
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203. Introduction to Literature. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Reading in three of the following types: plays, stories, novels, and poems, 
chiefly modern. Papers on the readings. Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 


207. Report Writing and Correspondence. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 
A course in the preparation of technical reports and of the more common 
types of business letters. Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 


210. Introduction to Logical Discourse. (2-0). Credit 2. I, H, S 


The principles of reasoning and their application in reading and writing. 
Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 


212. Shakespeare. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the major plays of Shakespeare, with lectures on his life, his 
language, and his cultural environment. Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 


231. Survey of English Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A survey of the literature of England from Anglo-Saxon times to Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 


232. Survey of English Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


A survey of the literature of England from mid-eighteenth century to 
the twentieth centry. Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 


301. Writing for Professional Men. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Advanced writing in scientific and technical fields including technical re- 
ports and papers designed for technical and scientific journals; business cor- 
respondence. Prerequisite: The completion of the freshman-sophomore pro- 
gram of English. 


309. The English Language. (3-0). Credit 3. I is 

Survey of the grammatical structure, vocabulary, and history of the Eng- 
lish language, with brief discussion of related languages. Examples of the 
study of literature and writing from the standpoint of language. Prerequisi- 
tes: Two courses in sophomore English. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 


310. Phonetics and Pronunciation. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 

Brief introductory discussion of the nature of language and of language 
study. Detailed study of the formation of English sounds, of usage in pro- 
nunciation, and of phonetic and phonemic principles. Prerequisites: Two 
courses in sophomore English. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


315. Seventeenth Century Literature. (2-0). Credit 2. I, S 

A period course in English poetry and prose of the seventeenth century, 
not including Shakespeare. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore Eng- 
lish. 


316. Eighteenth Century Literature. (2-0). Credit 2.1, S 

A period course in English poetry and prose of the eighteenth century. 
Readings in poetry, the essay, and the novel. Prerequisites: Two courses 
in sophomore English. 


319. Report Writing. (1-0). Credit 1. I 

A course in the preparation of technical reports in the form observed by 
the Petroleum Division of the A.I.M.E., the American Petroleum Institute, and 
the American Association of Geologists, with instruction in the preparation of 
bibliographies and the use of library material. Prerequisite: English 104. 


320. Selected Reading. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 

The careful, reflective reading, with lectures and class discussions, of four 
selected books which are both enjoyable and thought-provoking. The objects 
of the course are both to acquaint students intimately with these books and to 
teach them to read good literature with understanding and'pleasure. Prereq- 
uisite: One course in sophomore English. 
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321. Nineteenth Century Literature (Romantic). (3-0). Credit 3. I + 

A study of the intellectual tendencies of the nineteenth century as reflec- 
ted in the poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, and others. 
Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


322. Nineteenth Century Literature (Victorian). (3-0). Credit 3. II f 

A continuation of the study in nineteenth century thought as reflected in 
the writings of Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, and other Victorians. Prereq- 
uisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


325. Creative Writing. (2-0). Credit 2. I 

_. The writing of stories, one-act plays, essays, editorials, and feature ar- 
ticles. Limited to students who have made an average of C in the prerequi- 
site courses. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. (Offered 
in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


327. American Literature to 1870. (2-0). Credit 2. I Gr 

A study of American literature from the Colonial Period through the Civil 
War, with attention to the intellectual and social movements reflected in that 
literature. Special emphasis is placed upon the evolution of the democratic 
ideal as it is pictured in American literature. Prerequisites: Two courses in 
sophomore English. 


328. American Literature from 1870 to 1920. (2-0). Credit 2. II 1 

A study of American writing from Whitman and Mark Twain to Frost and 
Dreiser. Limited to students who have made an average of C or better in 
the prerequisite courses. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


334. Science in Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

The main developments in the history of science as they are presented in 
the literature of the Western World. Prerequisites: Two courses in sopho- 
more English. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


336. Life and Literature of the Southwest. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A study of the culture of the Southwest as expressed in literature, with 
emphasis on its different strains and their interweaving. Prerequisites: 
Freshman English and one course in sophomore English. (Offered in 1959-60 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


340. Modern Drama. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S ft 

A study of representative plays (in translation) by such dramatists as 
Ibsen, Hauptmann, Rostand, and Pirandello on the Continent, and Pinero, 
Shaw, Synge, O’Neill, and Maxwell Anderson in England and America. Pre- 
requisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


350. Modern Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 

A study of British and American novelists, poets, and dramatists from 
about 1920 to the present, with lectures on the social and intellectual back- 
ground. Among the authors studied are Galsworthy, Aldous Huxiey, Lewis, 
Wolfe, Hemingway, Steinbeck, O’Neill, Eliot, Millay, and Jeffers. Prereq- 
uisites. Two courses in sophomore English. (Offered in 1959-60 and in al- 
ternate yeare thereafter.) 


371. Great Books. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Greek plays, Roman lives (from Plutarch), Dante’s Inferno, Shakespeare’s 
King Lear, a Russian novel, twenty English poems, a modern novel. Prereq- 
uisite: Completion of the freshman-sophomore program in English. 


375. Great American Writers. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


The most important works of five or six distinguished American writers 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. (The list will vary but will be 
chosen from such writers as Emerson, Melville, Whitman, Twain, James, Glas- 
gow, and Frost.) Prerequisite: One course in sophomore English. 
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381. Play Production. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Production of plays from the point of view of the director, the actor, and 
the technician. Students will participate in at least two plays with some work 
in television. Prerequisites: Completion of the freshman-sophomore pro- 
gram in English. 


382. Stagecraft. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Methods of staging plays—scene design and construction as well as stage 
lighting. Interpretation of the play from the technician’s point of view. Par- 
ticipation in plays scheduled. Prerequisite: Completion of the freshman- 
sophomore program in English. 


401. Public Speaking. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II, S 


Practice in the use of the voice, in the planning and delivery of speeches, 
in parliamentary procedure, and in group discussion. Prerequisite: Com- 
pletion of the freshman-sophomore program in English. 


403. Speaking for Professional Men. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Speech training for technical students in their professional fields. Topics 
include: how the professions serve society; how the professions have helped 
shape the course of society; technical reports; group discussions; parliamen- 
tary procedure. Prerequisite: Completion of freshman-sophomore program 
in English. 


405. Radio Speaking and Studio Practice. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Training in the preparation and delivery of radio talks, interviews, dis- 
cussions, and announcements. Elementary principles of script and writing. 
Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English; approval of the instructor. 
(Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter. ) 


407. Speaking and Oral Interpretation. (1-2). Credit 2. II 


Speech training with special attention to the student’s professional field. 
The course will also include instruction and practice in the oral interpretation 
of literature, both prose and poetry. Required of English majors and educa- 
cation majors with a teaching major in English. Students may not receive 
credit for both English 403 and 407. Prerequisite: Completion of freshman- 
sophomore program in English. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


428. The Novel in English. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 


A study of the novel in English in the eighteenth, nineteenth, and early 
twentieth centuries. Lectures; readings in the works of representative novel- 
ists such as Fielding, Austen, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Eliot, Hardy, Conrad, 
Galsworthy, Woolf, Forster, Melville, James, Dreiser. Prerequisites: Two 
courses in sophomore English. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


461. Teaching of Language and Composition. (3-0). Credit 3. S “5 


A study of administrative and teaching problems involved in high school 
and college courses in composition. The organization and presentation of 
courses designed to improve student writing; various points of view toward 
language study held by teachers and students of linguistics; papers written 
by students and graded and criticized by instructor; supervised practice in 
grading and criticizing of student writing; the organizing of the curriculum 
in English from the grades to college. The course is intended for students 
expecting to teach English, for teachers of other subjects, and for principals 
and superintendents confronted with problems of organizing and administer- 


ing the English program. Prerequisite: Senior classification or approval of 
instructor. 
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485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S t 


Individual supervision; no class meetings. Readings designed for the stu- 
dent with a major or a minor in English and selected to round out his over- 
all knowledge of literature and the criticism of literature. The selection of 
books will be determined for each student separately, and the student will read 
each book under the supervision of a professor in the Department of English 
who is a specialist in the field embracing the book. There will be written re- 
ports on the readings and a semester examination. Prerequisite: Eighteen 
hours of English. 


Department of Entomology 


Professor J. C. Gaines, 
Professors V. A. Little, H. J. Reinhard; Associate Professors R. L. Hanna, 
M. A. Price, N. M. Randolph; Assistant Professor D. R. King 


201. General Entomology. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S 

A study of the principal orders of insects; the relation of anatomy and 
physiology of insects to control methods; the principal insecticides and their 
uses; the development, habits, and economic importance of the more common 
insects with control methods for the injurious species. 


208. Veterinary Entomology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A study of insects and other arthropods that are parasitic upon domestic 
animals or concerned in the transmission of diseases. Methods of eradication 
. and control are emphasized. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification in pre-vet- 
erinary medicine. 


301. Systematic Entomology. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 

A systematic study of the orders and families of insects, their distinguish- 
ing characteristics, and the habitat and feeding habits of representative spe- 
cies. The preparation of insect collection and the use of keys for identifica- 
tion are emphasized in practice. Prerequisite: Entomology 201 or equivalent. 


302. Systematic Entomology. (2-3). Credit 3. II * 
A continuation of Entomology 301, including orders and families of in- 

sects not included in Entomology 301. Prerequisite: Entomology 301. 

305. Insect Morphology. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


General morphology of typical insects with special emphasis on those 
structures of particular importance in systematic and applied entomology. Pre- 
requisite: Entomology 201 or equivalent. 


306. Insect Physiology. (2-3). Credit 3. II mE 


Internal anatomy and principles of physiology as applied to insects. Pre- 
requisite: Entomology 305. 


307. Principles of Beekeeping. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


The life history of the honey bee, swarm control, division of colonies, feed- 
ing, wintering, and general apiary management. 


309. Livestock Pests. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Field identification, biology, and control of insects, ticks, and mites found 
on domestic animals. Control measures will be emphasized. Relations of 
arthropods to diseases considered briefly. Prerequisite: Entomology 201 or 
the equivalent. 


313. Biology of Insects. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


General biology and taxonomy of the classes of Arthropoda. Emphasis 
is placed on the orders and more important families of Hexapoda, their marks 
of identification, general biology, and their relations to other animals. The 
use of keys for the identification of insects and other arthropods is stressed 
in the laboratory. Prerequisite: Six hours of biological sciences. 
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401. Principles of Insect Control. (2-3). Credit 3. I tT 


A study of both applied and natural controls emphasizing the uses, prac- 
tical application, the physical and chemical properties of the more important 
insecticides. Prerequisite: Entomology 201. 


402. Agricultural Pests. (2-3). Credit 3. II T 


The biological developments, habits, and control of insect pests attacking 
farm crops, including livestock. Prerequisite: Entomology 201. 


405. Fruit and Vegetable Insects. (2-2). Credit 3. II 

The life history, habits, and control of insect pests of fruit and truck 
crops; the value of parasites and orchard management considered in control. 
Prerequisite: Entomology 201 or equivalent. 


418. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 
Individual problems for beginners in research. Prerequisite: Entomol- 
ogy 302. 


421. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 


Report of original investigations, current literature, and special features. 
Required for entomology seniors and graduate students each semester. 


423. Comparative Anatomy of Arthropods. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

A detailed comparison of the digestion, respiration, circulation, excretion, 
and nervous system of arthropods and related animals. Taxonomic characters 
are also stressed. Prerequisite: Entomology 305 or equivalent. 


424. Insect Ecology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

The effect of environmental factors upon the distribution, abundance, com- 
petition, and ecological succession of insects. Prerequisite: Entomology 302 
or equivalent. 


427. Arthropods of Veterinary and Medical Importance. (2-3). 
Credit 3. I 
A study of the taxonomy, biology, relation to disease and control of arth- 
ropods of medical and veterinary importance. Prerequisite: Entomology 208 
or the equivalent. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Systematic Entomology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 

A taxonomic study of the orders, families, and sub-groups of the class 
Hexapoda; a study of the International Rules of Nomenclature. A _ special 
study of some particular group of insects is required in practice. Prerequi- 
site: Entomology 302. 


607. Economic Entomology. (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 


This course is designed chiefly for workers in vocational agriculture and 
the Extension Service. It includes studies of agricultural pests, their biologies, 
damage as determined by making infestation records and the use of control 
measures. Insecticides and methods of application are also considered. Pre- 
requisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


608. Economic Entomology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A detailed study of insect pests, including identification, distribution, prin- 
ciples and methods of natural, cultural, and chemical controls; literature and 
research methods. Prerequisite: Entomology 401 or 402. 


613, 614. Morphology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


A detailed study of anatomical structures of insects. Prerequisite: En- 
tomology 305. 
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615. Insect Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

A study of the physiology of respiration, circulation, digestion, and ex- 
cretion; the mechanical and chemical senses of insects considered. Prereq- 
uisite: Entomology 306 or equivalent. 


617, 618. Medical Entomology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 

The taxonomy and biology of parasitic insects, ticks, mites and their role 
in the causation and transmission of diseases affecting man and domestic ani- 
mals. Prerequisite: Entomology 208 or equivalent. 


619. Insect Toxicology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

Chemical compounds which possess toxic properties; actions of poisons on 
insects; evaluation of insecticides in the laboratory and field; and mathemati- 
cal analysis of data. Prerequisite: Entomology 615. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

Individual problems or research not pertaining to a thesis or dissertation. 
Prerequisites: Graduate classification with major or minor in entomology; 
approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 

Research problems on taxonomy, life histories, biological control, ecology, 
physiology, or toxicology of insecticides. Prerequisite: Graduate classifica- 
tion. 


Department of Floriculture and Landscape Architecture 


Professor A. F. DeWerth, 
Professor R. F. White; Assistant Professors E. R. Jensen, R. E. Odom; 
Lecturer Fred Klatt, Jr. 


FLORICULTURE 


206. Ornamental Plants. (2-2). Credit 3. I 

This course is devoted to a detailed study of trees, shrubs, and vines; 
their identification, adaptation to environmental conditions, value and man- 
agement in landscape plantings. Major consideration will be given in this 
course to woody deciduous plants. Prerequisite: Biology 102. 


207. Ornamental Plants. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Floriculture 206. Major consideration will be given to 
the narrow and broad-leaf evergreens. Prerequisite: Floriculture 206. 


221. Fundamentals of Floriculture. (1-3). Credit 2. I 

The position of the horticultural specialties in agriculture and the organi- 
zation of the ornamental plant industries. Practice in the basic techniques 
used in the production and marketing of ornamental] plants. Prerequisite: 
Biology 101. 
224. Principles of Floral Designing. (1-3). Credit 2. II 

The principles and practices involved in commercial floral designing and 
in arranging flowers for interior decoration. (Offered in 1958-59 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


319. Exotic Plants. (1-3). Credit 2. I 

A detailed study of the rare and exotic ornamental plants of the tropic 
and subtropic zones of the world including their identification, use, and 
adaptation to modern living. Prerequisite: Biology 102. (To be offered in 
1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


320. Garden Flowers. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


The identification and uses of annual and perennial ornamental plants 
and garden roses and their adaptation to the environment of the pourkweet. 
(Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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325. Marketing of Ornamental Plants. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The economic status of the horticultural specialties in the United States 
and Texas. The application of specialized market techniques to these products 
and the developments and problems involved in present-day marketing chan- 
nels. Prerequisite: Economics 205. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


327. Management Techniques of Floriculture. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


A study of the specialized management practices involved in the operation 
of modern nurseries, greenhouses, and retail sales outlets devoted to the 
production and selling of ornamental plants. 


424. Propagation of Ornamental Plants. (2-2). Credit 3. II € 


Specialized study of plant propagation with emphasis on the physiological 
and anatomical considerations involved and the importance of their application 
to the commercial propagation of ornamental plants. Prerequisite: Plant 
Physiology and Pathology 318. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 


429. Greenhouse Crop Production. (3-3). Credit 4. I + 


The application of scientific developments to the principles and practices 
involved in the production, harvesting and grading of crops, grown in green- 
houses and other forcing structures. Prerequisites: Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 301, 313. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


430. Nursery Crop Production. (3-3). Credit 4. II T 
The application of scientific developments to the principles and practices 

involved in the production, harvesting, and grading of plants grown in the 

modern nursery. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


485. Special Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, Il 


Special problems in floricultural production, marketing, or landscape 
architecture. May be repeated for additional credit when less than four 
credits have been earned. Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval 
of the Head of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


609, 610. Experimental Floriculture. (1-6). Credit 3 each semester. I, II 


Specialized study of the genera, species, varieties and clons of woody 
and herbaceous ornamental plants, including form, structure, identification, 
and adaptability to environmental conditions and climatic variations in the 
Southwest. Water, temperature, light, and soil relations of ornamental 
plants and their modification by management practices. Specific problems 
of management will be studied under field and greenhouse conditions. (Offered 
in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


This course is for students who desire to work out special problems. 
Students will elect work in their desired subjects after a conference with 
instructor in charge. Prerequisites: Genetics 301; Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 301, 3138; approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


300. Summer Practice. Ten weeks, required. No credit. S 


Approved summer practice with a recognized landscape architect or 
nursery. 
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301. Intermediate Landscape Design, (1-15). Credit 6. I 


A first course in landscape design. Arranged to give a general knowl- 
edge of the various problems met in the practice of landscape design, includ- 
ing private, semi-public, and public areas. Prerequisites: Architecture 202; 
Floriculture 207. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


308. Park and Recreational Development. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the history, location, administration, and maintenance of 
public parks, and present trends in the field of recreation as it pertains to 
these areas. 


310. History of Landscape Architecture. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

A study of the development of the art of landscape design from the 
earliest efforts to the present day. Illustrated lectures, collateral readings, 
and reports. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


311. Intermediate Landscape Design. (1-15). Credit 6. II 


A second course in landscape design. Arranged to give a general knowl- 
edge of the various problems met in the practice of landscape design including 
private, semi-public, and public areas. Prerequisite: Landscape Architecture 
301. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


312. Landscape Construction. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Treatment of various phases of work included in a landscape develop- 
ment. Finish grading, drainage, and preparation of detailed drawings. Field 
practice in construction phases. Prerequisite: Floriculture 207. (Offered in 
1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


401. Advanced Landscape Design. (1-15). Credit 6. I 


Major landscape design problems and their respective land use applica- 
tion. Private estates, parks, subdivisions, and other private and public areas. 
Prerequisite: Floriculture 207. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


402. Advanced Landscape Design. (1-15). Credit 6. II 


A continuation of Landscape Architecture 401 and fundamentals of city 
and regional planning. Prerequisite: Landscape Architecture 401. (Offered in 
1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


406. Planting Design. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A study of mass, form, and texture of plant material in relation to one 
another as well as to structures and site development. Prerequisite: Flori- 
culture 207. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


411. Landscape Design for the Architect and Engineer. (2-2). 
Credit 3. I, II 


Designed to present the principles of, and technical requirements in- 
volved in the landscape development of residential, industrial, and other 
outdoor areas. Special emphasis is placed on the relationship of the archi- 
tectural and engineering professions to such developments. Not open to 
students majoring in landscape architecture. 


Department of Genetics 


Professor C. B. Godbey, 
Professors R. G. Reeves, R. R. Shrode; Assistant Professor N. A. McNeil 


301. Genetics. (3-2). Credit 4. I, II, S t 


Fundamental principles of genetics: variation, heredity, the physical 
basis of Mendelian inheritance, the expression and interaction of genes, linkage, 
sex linkage and mutation. Laboratory includes demonstrations of Mendelian 
ratios with Drosophila and an introduction to biometrical methods. Pre- 
requisite: Biology 101 or 107. 
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304. Plant Breeding. (3-2). Credit 4. II + 


The improvement of crops by hybridization and selection. Special breeding 
methods and techniques applicable to naturally self-pollinated, cross-pollinated, 
and asexually reproduced plants. Prerequisite: Genetics 301. 


306. Animal Breeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I, I + 


Genetics as applied to the problems of the animal breeder. Genetic and 
phenotypic effects of selection. Comparison of various selection methods 
such as mass selection, family selection, progeny and sib testing. Selection 
indexes. Systems of mating such as grading, cross-breeding, inbreeding, 
linebreeding, outbreeding, and random mating. Genetic analysis of pedigrees. 
Prerequisite: Genetics 301. 


406. Biometry—Experimental Technique. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S t 


The purpose of this course is to acquaint the student with the common 
methods of analyzing biological data. The planning, analyzing, and interpret- 
ing of experiments in plants and animal sciences. A study of measures of 
type, variability, linear relationship, reliability, goodness of fit, analysis 
of variance. 


Poultry Science 414. Poultry Breeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I + 
See Department of Poultry Science for a full description of this course. 


FOR GRADUATES 


603. Genetics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Advanced study of genetics with special attention focused on the evidence 
supporting the principles of heredity. Historical development of Mendelian 
genetics and the chromosome theory of heredity, statistical treatment of 
qualitative genetics, detection and measurement of linkage, extra nuclear 
inheritance, mutation and position effect, introduction to biochemical and 
developmental genetics. Prerequisite: Genetics 301; approval of the instructor. 


604. Genetics Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Inheritance studies principally with Drosophila including laboratory 
techniques and methods. Arranged to complement Genetics 603 and required 
for genetics majors. 


605, 606. Biometry. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


A study of the elementary statistics; Chi-square; design of simple 
experiments; analysis of variance, covariance; design and analysis of complex 
experiments. This course is designed to meet the needs of students majoring 
in either plant or animal science. 


612. Plant Genetics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Specialized study of plant genetics and plant breeding with emphasis on 
quantitative inheritance, heterosis, induced mutation, ploidy, and reproductive 
systems and the bearing these have on plant breeding procedures. Pre- 
requisites: Genetics 304, 603. 


616. Animal Genetics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Specialized study of animal genetics. Population genetics especially as 
related to breed improvement. Causes of change in gene frequency. Effective- 
ness of various methods of selection under various genetic circumstances. 
Analysis of genetic problems. Systems of mating. Standard textbooks and 
current scientific literature used. Prerequisites: Genetics 306, 406, 603. 


620. Cytogenetics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

A study of correlated genetical and cytological phenomena. Prerequisites: 
Biology 615; Genetics 301. 
623. Special Topics in Genetics. Credit 2 to 4. I 


Content of this course will depend upon the interest of the students and 
the specialty of the instructor. Lecturers who have attained distinction in 
genetics or related fields will conduct this course. 
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625. Speciation. (2-0). Credit 2. I 

A study of the genetic and environmental forces which operate in species 
formation together with a critical examination and comparison of the more 
important current explanations of speciation. Prerequisite: Genetics 301. 


628. Animal Breeding. (2-0). Credit 3. I 

A course designed to acquaint the student with the current status of 
knowledge in the field of animal breeding through a critical survey of the 
literature. Emphasis is given papers dealing with problems of breeding for 
quantitative traits of economic importance in farm animals including beef 
cattle, dairy cattle, poultry, sheep, and swine. Considerable attention is 
focused on methods which have been used or are available for use in studying 
animal breeding problems. Prerequisite: Genetics 616. 


631. Biochemical Genetics. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the genetic control of cellular metabolism and a theoretical 
consideration of the mechanism of gene action. A consideration of nutrition 
and the genetic capacity for biosynthesis, gene-enzyme_ relationships, 
pleiotropism, plasmagenes, and the chemical nature of the agents of heredity. 
Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 410 or Chemistry 301; Genetics 301. 


633. Forest Genetics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Specialized study of genetics as applied to forest trees; forest genetics, 
forest tree improvement and forest tree breeding, with emphasis on genetics 
of conifers, especially pines. Fundamental and applied phases are included. 
Prerequisites: Genetics 603; approval of the instructor. 


634. Forest Genetics Laboratory. (0-6). Credit 2. II 


Methods and techniques in forest genetics, forest tree breeding; crossing, 
grafting, air layering, field layouts, seed handling, greenhouse techniques. 
Prerequisite: Genetics 633. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 
Technical research problems subject to approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Prerequisite: Genetics 603. 


Poultry Science 613. Breeding and Genetics of Poultry. (3-3). Credit 4. II 
See Department of Poultry Science for a full description of this course. 


Department of Geography 


Professor G. W. Schlesselman; 
Instructor J. R. Howard 


201. Principles of Geography. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The study of human society in relation to the physical conditions and 
natural resources of the earth. This course should make clear such factors of 
the natural environment as location, climate, relief, soils, surface and under- 
ground water, minerals and forests, with emphasis on the human response 
to these factors. 


203. Physical Geography. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


This course consists of a systematic description and interpretation of the 
distribution patterns and the regional associations of natural phenomena on 
the face of the earth. 


204. Economic Geography. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A study of the commercial regions of the world, dealing with the pro- 
duction types or occupations, such as grazing, plantation farming, grain 
farming, fishing, lumbering, mining, and manufacturing. 
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302. Geography of Europe. (3-0). Credit 3. II © 
A geographical survey of Europe as a whole and of the individual 
countries. 


303. Geography of South America. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Investigations of trade opportunities in South America. The economic 
activities of the major geographic regions as reflecting the present day 
utilization of the natural resources. Possibilities of future development. 


304. Geography of Asia. (3-0). Credit 3. II 
A general study of the continent of Asia and a more detailed study of 
selected regions. 


306. Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

This course aims to present concisely and systematically the science of 
meteorology in its present state of development. The primary purpose is to 
set forth the facts and principles concerning the behavior and responses of 
the atmosphere. 


310. Climatology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A study of the nature and elements of climate and the factors that give 
rise to climatic differences and that determine the distribution of climatic 
types. 


312. Conservation of Natural Resources. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of natural resources including ways and means of insuring wise 
utilization of essential or strategic resources. 


401. International Political Geography. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 
A study of some of the present social and political problems of world 


powers and also the weaker nations. An effort to find geographic factors 
back of these problems and possible geographic adjustments. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Economic Geography. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


A regional survey of the world distribution of major agricultural and 
industrial commodities with particular attention to the causal action of 
natural, social, and economic factors. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


Department of Geology and Geophysics 


Professor S. A. Lynch, 
Professors H. R. Blank, Peter Dehlinger, T. J. Parker, W. L. Russell, 
F. E. Smith, Paul Weaver; Associate Professors G. V. Carroll, K. J. Koenig, 
M. C. Schroeder, C. L. Seward; Assistant Professor J. M. Egar 


GEOLOGY 


201. General Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The agents and processes that have produced the surface features of the 
earth and the structure of the earth’s crust. Prerequisites: Chemistry 101 or 
equivalent; registration in Geology 203 or 207; registration in Geology 209 
for majors in geology, geophysics, and geological engineering. 


203. Crystallography and Mineralogy. (2-6). Credit 4, I, II 


Crystallography and descriptive mineralogy. Sight recognition of crystal 
forms and of common minerals. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102; Engineering 
Drawing 106; Mathematics 102, 103. 
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204. Mineralogy and Rock Study. (1-3). Credit 2. II, S 

Continuation of Geology 203. Recognition and classification of common 
rocks by their megascopic characteristics. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207 or 
registration therein; Geology 208. 


205. Elementary Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 

General principles of physical geology, physiography, geologic processes, 
and an introduction to historical geology. Laboratory work on common 
minerals, rocks, and maps. Elective for arts and science students. 


207. Mineralogy and Rock Study. (2-6). Credit 4. I, Il 

Practical hand specimen determination of common minerals and rocks 
by means of their physical properties. Study of well cuttings and cores. This 
course should be taken simultaneously with Geology 201. A course designed 
for petroleum engineers and not available to geology majors. Cannot be 
substituted for Geology 208. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102; Mathematics 103 
or the equivalent. 


209. Introduction to Field Work. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 

One-half day each week studying geologic processes. Scientific methods of 
field work are stressed. Should be taken concurrently with Geology 2901 and 
cannot be taken for credit after credit is received for Geology 210. 


210. Historical Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. II, S 

Principles of stratigraphy and paleontology, the physical and organic 
record of the earth’s history, hypotheses of the earth’s origin. Prerequisites: 
Geology 201 and 203, or 201 and 207, or 205 and approval of Head of De- 
partment. 


299. Field Geology. Credit 2. Intersession 

Geological observations and mapping in an area exhibiting diversity of 
rock types, structures, and physiography. Prerequisites: Geology 201; approval 
of Head of Department. 


300. Field Geology. Credit 6. S 

Geologic mapping in selected areas in the Llano Uplift and the Marathon 
Basin. Written report. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 208; Geology 204, 
305,306, 312. 


303. Petrography and Petrology. (2-3). Credit 3. I Tt 


Principles of optical mineralogy; identification of minerals in fragments 
and thin sections by use of the petrographic microscope; thin section study of 
igneous rocks, and their classification. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207; Geology 
204. 


304. Sedimentary Petrography. (2-3). Credit 3. II ft 

Microscopic study of sedimentary and metamorphic rocks in thin sections; 
heavy mineral analysis; description, origin, and classification of sedimentary 
and metamorphic rocks. Prerequisite: Geology 303. 


305. Invertebrate Paleontology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


The morphology, classification, and geologic range of the principal inver- 
tebrate groups. Prerequisite: Geology 210. 


306. Stratigraphy. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

Stratigraphic studies of the United States with emphasis on the Gulf 
Coastal Plain formations and their correlation by means of invertebrate fos- 
sils. Laboratory studies consist of stratigraphic principles and the changing 
faunas through geologic time. Prerequisite: Geology 305. 
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309. Agricultural Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

Erosion, transportation, and deposition by water, wind, and ice. Chemical 
and physical processes of development and destruction of soils. Origin, 
development, and interpretation of surface features of the earth. Elements 
of earth structure and geologic history. Earthquakes, volcanoes, and moun- 
tains. Laboratory work in determination of rockmaking minerals and common 
rocks and interpretation of topographic and geologic maps. 


311. Petroleum and Structural Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

A detailed study of the origin, migration, and accumulation of petroleum 
with special consideration of typical productive areas. Interpretation of rock 
structures. Laboratory devoted to subsurface work. Limited to non-geology 
majors. Prerequisites: Geology 201, 207, 210. 


312. Structural Geology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The interpretation of rock structures; their relation to stratigraphic, phys- 
iographic and economic problems. Prerequisites: Geology 201, 203, 204, 210. 


315. Principles of Sedimentation. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Factors of environment, production, transportation, and deposition of sed- 
iments; products resulting from the operation of sedimentary processes; 
structures, textures, and colors of sediments. Laboratory work in collecting 
and sampling, mechanical analysis, methods of analyzing and presenting data. 
Prerequisites: Geology 201, 203, 204, 210. 


320. Geology for Civil Engineers. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Principles of dynamic and structural geology and study of common miner- 
als and rocks with their relationships and applications to construction, founda- 
tions, and excavation. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification in civil engineer- 
ing. 


399. Field Geology of the Gulf Coast Tertiary. Credit 6. §S 


Mapping, stratigraphy, and structure in the Tertiary of the Gulf Coast 
area. Given as a summer field camp. May be used to substitute for Geology 
433 and 4 hours of technical elective. Prerequisite: Geology 300. 


404. Geology of Petroleum. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Origin, migration, and accumulation of petroleum. Typical United States 
oil and gas fields. Laboratory work in subsurface geology. Prerequisites: 
Geology 300, 306, 312. 


406. Economic Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

The application of principles of geology, chemistry, and physics to the 
formation of useful minerals and rocks and a general survey of such de- 
posits. Prerequisites: Chemistry 344; Geology 300, 306, 312. 


409. Geology of Non-Metallics Other than Petroleum. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 

The mineralogy, stratigraphic, and structural relations, origin, geographic 
distribution, uses, and economics of non-metallic mineral deposits other than 
petroleum. Prerequisites: Chemistry 344; Geology 300, 306, 312. 


422. Natural Structural Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Building stones and stone products, with special emphasis on clays and 
clay products, their qualities, occurrences, uses, and processes of fabrication 
and manufacture. For students registered in architecture or engineering. 
Prerequisite: Junior classification. : 


423. Micropaleontology. (1-6). Credit 3. II "if 


A systematic survey of the important groups of micro-fauna with particu- 
lar emphasis on their classification and use. Prerequisite: Geology 305. 
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425. Subsurface Geology. (2-3). Credit 3. II T 


Study of well cuttings and cores; electrical, radioactive, drilling time, and 
caliper logs. Preparation of subsurface contour maps and cross sections. 
Prerequisites: Geology 300 and 404; or 311 and senior classification in petrol- 
eum engineering. 


431. Geomorphology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Principles and fundamentals of geomorphology. Laboratory work in ad- 
vanced map interpretation. Prerequisites: Geology 300, 306, 312. 


433. Field Geology. (0-6). Credit 2. II i 


Two full afternoons per week devoted to the acquirement of techniques 
of field geology in areas adjacent to the campus. Prerequisites: Geology 
3800, 306. 


437. Cenozoic Micropaleontology. (1-6). Credit 3. I T 


Cenozoic micro-fauna of the Gulf Coast Province with emphasis on sub- 
surface correlation. Prerequisite: Geology 428. 


441. Advanced Engineering Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 7 


A survey of those phases of mineralogy, petrology, historical geology, 
structural geology, and sedimentation that may be applied to engineering prob- 
lems. Not available to geology or petroleum engineering majors. Prereq- 
uisites: Senior classification; approval of Head of Department. 


443. Paleontology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

Advanced invertebrate paleontology—megafossils. Prerequisite: Geol- 
ogy 305. 
449. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 

Review of current literature and technical developments. Discussion of 
certain legal aspects of the petroleum industry. Each student will make both 
oral and written reports. Prerequisites: Geology 300, 306, 312. 
450. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 

Continuation of Geology 449. Each student will prepare more advanced 
reports. Prerequisites: Geology 300, 306, 312. 
485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S 

Advanced problems in geology. 


FOR GRADUATES 


609. Field Geology. Credit 2 to 6. I, If, S 


Systematic geologic surveying of selected areas. Prerequisite: Geology 
300. 


612. Structural Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A detailed study of geologic structures and a consideration of theories 
regarding earth movements, with selected readings. Prerequisite: Geology 
ra Bs 


616. Micropaleontology. (1-6). Credit 3. I 
: Study of microscopic fossils and their uses in correlation. Laboratory 
work in the examination of well samples. Prerequisite: Geology 423. 
618. Sedimentation. (3-0). Credit 3. II 
Investigation of processes of sedimentation with analytical laboratory 
work on sedimentary rocks. Seminar. Prerequisite: Geology 315. 
619. Petroleum Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A theoretical study of some of the problems in petroleum geology. Pre- 
requisite: Geology 404. 
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620. Geology of Ground Water. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Principles of occurrence and movement of water beneath the earth’s 
surface, and the influence of various geologic situations upon its behavior. 
Factors applying to estimates of supply. Engineering aspects of ground 
water. 


622. Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Sources and depositional environment of sediments, character and relation 
of sedimentary strata, and the principles involved in delimiting, correlating, 
and naming stratigraphic units. 


625. Advanced Ground-Water Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Seminar course in the application of the principles of advanced geology 
to the development and use of ground water supplies. To be taken concur- 
rently with Civil Engineeing 630, Ground Water Hydrology. Prerequisites: 
Geology 620 or the equivalent; approval of Head of Department. 


627. Continental Evolution Outside of North America. (2-0). 
Credit 2. II 
A reading and conference course on the available literature, dealing with 
the basic geology of areas outside of North America in which industries and 
governments are asking for the services of American geologists. Designed 
for students contemplating foreign service. Areas to be studied will be suited 
to individual needs. 


629. Structural Framework of North America. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Description of the important geologic structures of North America and of 
the development of regional structural features in geological times. Pre- 
requisite: Graduate classification. 


631. Geology in Engineering Construction. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Geologic principles applied to the construction of highways, foundations, 
bridge abutments and piers, tunnels, dams, ‘reservoirs, etc. Construction ma- 
terials. Test borings and their interpretation. Prerequisite: Geology 441. 


639. Paleozoic and Mesozoic Paleontology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of the important faunas of these eras. Prerequisites: Graduate 
classification; approval of Head of Department. 


640. Cenozoic Paleontology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Study of the important faunas of this era with emvhasis on the mega- 
fossils of the Gulf Coast. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of 
Head of Department. 


643. Paleozoic Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Stratigraphy of the Paleozoic System with particular emphasis on the 
Paleozoic of West Texas and Oklahoma. Prerequisites: Graduate classifica- 
tion; approval of Head of Department. 


644. Mesozoic Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Study of the stratigraphy of the Mesozoic System. Prerequisites: Grad- 
uate classification; approval of Head of Department . 


645. Cenozoic Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Study of the Cenozoic System. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; 
approval of Head of Department. 


646. Gulf Coast Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Detailed study of the Mesozoic and Cenozoic Systems of the Gulf Embay- 
ava Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of Head of Depart- 
ment. 
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685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course to enable graduate students with a major or minor in geology 
to undertake and complete with credit limited investigations which do not fall 
within their thesis or dissertation research and are not covered in the estab- 
lished curricula. Geological problems in engineering are included. Prereq- 
uisites: Graduate classification; approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Original research on problems in various phases of geology. Research 
for thesis or dissertation. 


GEOPHYSICS 
435. Survey of Geophysical Exploration. (3-3). Credit 4. I + 
A study of the methods and instruments used in geophysical prospecting 


for petroleum deposits. Prerequisites: Geology 311, 312 or 441; Physics 204; 
or approval of Head of Department. 


436. Seismic Exploration. (2-3). Credit 3. II iF 


Study of seismic prospecting methods, instruments, and interpretive pro- 
cedures. Prerequisite: Geophysics 435. 


446. Physics of the Earth. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


A survey course in physics of the earth and its implications during geo- 
logic history. Primarily for geophysicists but also for geologists, oceano- 
graphers, and others in the Schoo] of Arts and Sciences. Prerequisites: Geol- 
ogy 311, 312, or 411; Physics 204; or approval of Head of Department. 


485. Preblems. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S 
Advanced problems in geophysics. 


FOR GRADUATES 
651. Theoretical Seismology. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Mathematical study of elasticity; wave propagation; effect of boundary 
conditions on elastic waves; types of elastic waves; energies, amplitudes, and 
absorption of elastic waves; elastic properties of rocks; propagation of elastic 
waves within the earth. Prerequisites: Geophysics 4385; Mathematics 308 or 
registration therein. 


653. Gravity and Magnetic Exploration. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Study of gravity and magnetic methods, instruments, and interpretation 
procedures. Prerequisites: Geophysics 485; Mathematics 308 or registration 
therein. 


655. Electrical and Radioactivity Exploration. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Study of electrical and electromagnetic prospecting methods, instruments, 
and interpretation procedures. Also study of radioactive, thermal, fluores- 
cent, and geochemical exploration methods. Prerequisites: Geophysics 435; 
Mathematics 308 or registration therein. 


657. Earthquake Seismology. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Study of earthquakes, their causes, effects, method of location, determina- 
tion of wave paths, interpretation of deep structures; and instruments used 
for recording. Prerequisites: Geophysics 435, 651 or registration therein. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course to enable graduate students with a major or minor in geophysics 
to undertake and complete with credit limited investigations which do not 
fall within their thesis or dissertation research and are not covered in the 
established curricula. Geophysical problems in engineering are included. Pre- 
requisites: Graduate classification; approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Ofiginal research on problems in various phases of geophysics. Research 
for thesis or dissertation. 
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Department of Health and Physical Education 


Professor C. E. Tishler, ; 
Professors A. D. Adamson, W. M. Dowell, C. W. Landiss; Associate Profes- 
sors P. M. Andrews, Emil Mamaliga, N. A. Ponthieux, H. B. Segrest; Assistant 
Professors R. C. Bell, L. A. Harrison, Jr., N., D. Matthews, L. L. Palmer; 
Instructors J. W. Amann, R. K. Wieder 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


2716. “First Aid’ (0-3);. Credit 1. I,7II, S 
Prepares students for Red Cross Standard, Advanced, and Instructor’s 
First Aid certificates. 


218. Athletic Injuries. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


A study of the conditioning and training of the individual and team; care 
and prevention of injuries. Prerequisites: Biology 219; Health Education 216. 


415. Secondary School Health Education. (3-0). Credit 3. 1,8 i 


A study of health problems; needs of the individual; cooperation. of 
home and community; resources for health in community, state, and nation; 
techniques of evaluation. Prerequisites: Biology 225; approval of instructor. 


421. Elementary School Health Education. (3-0). Credit 3. II Lg 


A study of modern trends and methods in the elementary school health 
program; survey of materials and agencies and their value to an adequate 
health program. Prerequisites: Biology 225; approval of instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


631. Community and Public Health. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


A study of community health problems and of public health measures to 
solve them. Typical organizations and specific functions of state and local 
health departments; relationship of local health department to state and 
federal health agencies and programs. Prerequisite: Health Education 415 
or 421. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Physical Education 101, 102, 201, and 202 are required in all curricula. 
Those students who are unable to pass a prescribed swimming test will be 
required to register for elementary swimming instruction, and students who 
are unable to pass a physical fitness test will be required to register for gen- 
eral conditioning activities. All others may elect to register for one of the 
following activities: badminton, bowling, boxing, conditioning, diving, fenc- 
ing, golf, gymnastics, handball, life saving, swimming, tennis, volleyball, wa- 
ter polo, weight training, or wrestling. The purpose of these courses is to 
teach the student through instruction and practice the fundamental knowl- 
edge and skills of at least two activities in which he will be able to partici- 
pate in adult life. No student will be permitted to repeat an activity unless 
he has failed it. 


Students may elect Physical Education 301, 302 for credit of one hour 
each after having completed the required courses. 


101. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No credit. I, II 
102. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No credit. I, II 


151. Sports in American Culture. (3-0). Credit.3. I 


_ A study of the history and evolution of sports; the role and cultural im- 
plications of sports in American democracy; the Olympic games; sports and 
their function in American schools and colleges. 
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201. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No credit. I, II 
202. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No credit. I, II 


210. Life Saving and Pool Management. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Designed to qualify students for Red Cross Senior Life Saving and In- 
structor’s certificates; includes a study of sanitary codes and pool sanitation, 
problems of pool and waterfront management; selection of personnel. Pre- 
requisite: Advanced swimming. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


211. Physical Education Activities. (1-3). Credit 2. I 
A basic course designed to provide instruction and development of skill 
in physical education activities. 


213. Introduction to Health and Physical Education. (3-0). Credit 3. 
Pett 
The approach, fundamental principles and application of principles; defi- 
nition, traditions, developments, psychology, aims, objectives, and results of 
physical education; building a program of health and physical education. Pre- 
requisites: Sophomore classification; approval of instructor. 


221. Safety Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I 

A study of the general program of safety education; accidents, preven- 
tive measures, traffic safety, safety at home, school, and work; visual aids, 
safety projects, special programs; utilization of agencies outside of school. 


226. Introduction to Recreation. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the nature, extent, significance, and history of recreation; 
leadership personnel, its function, training, and selection; planning recreation 
areas and facilities; program planning and activity organization. 


251. Coaching of Basketball. (1-3). Credit 2. I 
Theory and practice of coaching fundamentals in basketball. 


253. Coaching of Baseball. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Teaching of individual techniques; position play; training; team offensive 
and defensive strategy. Prerequisites: Junior clasification; approval of 
instructor. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


255. Coaching of Track. (1-3). Credit 2. I 
Theory and practice of coaching fundamentals in track and field events. 


301. Physical Education. (6-3). Credit 1. I, II 

This course may be elected by students having completed the two re- 
quired years of physical education. It is designed to give students an 
opportunity to improve skill in carry-over sports. 


302. Physical Education. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 

This course may be elected by students having completed the two re- 
quired years of physical education. It is designed to give students an 
opportunity to improve skill in carry-over sports. 


315. Elementary School Physical Education. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Organization of physical activities in public schools; methods in teaching 
games used in public school programs. Prerequisites: Junior classification; 
approval of instructor. 


316. Secondary School Physical Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Class organization, control, and management; methods of presenting 
subject matter; special methods in activities. Prerequisites: Junior classi- 
fication; approval of instructor. 
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317. Coaching of Football. (1-3). Credit 2. T “e 
Teaching of fundamentals; individual techniques; training; offensive and 
defensive strategy; officiating. 


521. Coaching of Tennis. (1-3). Credit 2. I 

Analysis, theory and practice of tennis strokes; strategy; methods of 
coaching; organizing and conducting tournaments. Prerequisites: Junior 
classification; approval of the instructor. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 


325. Outdoor Activities. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

A course designed to acquaint the student with the function of the camp 
and outdoor activities as educational agencies through the medium of practical 
projects and activity, organization, problems, and modern programs in the 
various areas. 


423. Administration of Health and Physical Education (3-0). 
Credit:3. 11,8 
Administrative problems involved in the coordination of the health, 
physical education, intramural, and athletic areas in a comprehensive pro- 
gram of physical education. Prerequisites: Biclogy 225; Health Education 
415; Physical Education 213. 


425. Tests and Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S + 
Use, interpretation, evaluation, and administration of existing tests in 

health and physical education; application of elementary statistical pro- 

cedures. Prerequisites: Health Education 415; senicr classification, 


427. Remedial Exercises. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Elementary techniques in diagnosing functional and structural defects; 
procedures of individual exercise with emphasis on preventive and remedial 
measures. Prerequisites: Biology 219, 220; approval of instructor. 


450. Directed Teaching. (2-12). Credit 6. I, II 

Construction of lesson plans, observation and supervised practice teach- 
ing in public schools. Prerequisites: Physical Education 316; senior classi- 
fication. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II . 

General discussion of professional ethics and current problems relating 
to health, physical education, and athletics. Prerequisite: Senior classifi- 
cation. 1 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Survey of Research. (3-0). Credit 3. S 
A study of published reports and research in the field of health and 
physical education. Prerequisite: Education 426 or Physical Education 425. 


603. Coaching and Officiating. (3-0). Credit 3. S 
Advanced coaching and officiating techniques in football, basketball, 
track, and baseball. Prerequisites: Teaching and coaching experience. 


610. Administration of Interschool Athletics. (2-0). Credit 2. S 

_ This course is designed for school superintendents, principals, and ath- 
letic directors. A study of the University Interscholastic League rules and 
regulations and the various problems confronting the school administrator 
in administration of the interschool athletic program. Prerequisites: Hight- 
een hours of education and physical education; graduate classification. 


614. Philosophy and Principles. (3-0). Credit 3. S 

Divergent origins, leaders, conditions, and forces affecting the develop- 
ment of health and physical education. Critical analysis of objectives. Prin- 
ciples of education, psychology, and physiology, and their implications in 
health and physical education. Prerequisite: General prerequisite for minor. 
(Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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622. Supervision of Health and Physical Education. (3-0). 
Credit 3. S 


Methods and policies of the school supervisor; conferences, planning and 
presenting the program, evaluating results, improving teachers-in-service. 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 423. . (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


636. Advanced Tests and Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Critical study of tests and measurements available; methods of con- 
structing and evaluating new tests and measurements. Prerequisite: Phy- 
sical Education 425. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II, S 


General discussions of laws, legislative certification, professional ethics, 
and other current problems relating to health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of education and physical education; 
graduate classification. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 


Directed study of selected problems of health, physical education, and 
recreation not related to a thesis. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; 
approval of the instructor. 


Department of History and Government 


Professor R. W. Steen, 
Professors J. H. Bass, J. H. Hill, J. M. Nance, A. B. Nelson; Associate 
Professors W. E. Benton, T. L. Miller, P. J. Woods; Assistant Professors 
Seto rcan. ©. nH. balks. Harris, H. H. Lang, J. C.. Roberts, Jr; 
Instructors A. C. Ashcraft, G. E. Bayliss, W. S. Chumlea, C. E. Frazier, Jr., 
S. I. Roberts, G. M. Rodgers, L. C. Taylor, Jr. 


GOVERNMENT 


305. Government of the United States and Texas. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The organization, functions, and nature of the national government; the 
rights and privileges of citizenship; the immigration and naturalization laws, 
all as closely related to the constitution as possible, are treated first. A sim- 
ilar treatment is then applied to the government of Texas. Open only to mili- 
tary juniors and seniors in agricultural education and industrial education. 


306. American National Government. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


The organization, functions, and nature of the national government; the 
rights, privileges, and obligations of citizenship; immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, all as closely related to the constitution of the United States as pos- 
sible. 


307. State and Local Government. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The nature, organization, and general principles of local government in 
the United States with especial attention to these forms of government in Tex- 
as. Prerequisite: Government 306 or its equivalent. Required as condition 
to degree of all students who have not had at least three semester hours credit 
in military training before graduation. 


308. United States Constitutional Development. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of leading decisions of the Supreme Court. The various trends 
in our constitutional growth since 1789 are treated, as well as the expansion 
through judicial interpretation of the powers delegated to the national govern- 
ment. Some attention is given to legal terminology and. to the composition 
and functioning of the national judiciary. Required of all pre-law students in 
three-year pre-law program. Prerequisites: Government 306; History 105. 
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310. Comparative Government. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A survey of major European governments. Stress will be placed upon 
the parliamentary democracies of Great Britain, France, West Germany, and 
Italy. The dictatorships of the U.S.S.R. and Spain will also be considered. 
Governmental background, structure, and operation will receive attention. Pre- 
requisite: Junior classification. 


315. American Political Parties. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

A study of the organization, history, and functions of political parties, and 
the place they occupy in the operation of national, state, and local governments 
in the United States. Attention is concentrated on the two major political par- 
ties, but some attention is given third party movements. Prerequisite: Jun- 
ior classification. 


320. Elements of Political Thought. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A study of ancient, medieval, and modern concepts of government as de- 
veloped by the principal contemporary political writers, and as reflected in 
political institutions. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


HISTORY 
105. History of the United States. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


English colonization; the Revolution; adoption of the constitution; growth 
of nationalism; cotton and the slavery problem; war for Southern independ- 
ence. 


106. History of the United States. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Reconstruction; new social and industrial problems; rise of the progressive 
movement; United States emergence as a world power; World War I; reaction 
and the New Deal; World War II; contemporary America. 


213. History of England. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


British, Saxon, and Norman origins; national development; struggles be- 
tween church and state; crown and nobles; nobles and commons; development 
of parliament. Required in three-year pre-law program. 


214. History of England. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Agrarian and Industriai Revolutions; relations with Ireland; evolution 
of democracy; struggles with France and Napoleon; social legislation in the 
twentieth century; growth of the Empire until World War II. Required in 
three-year pre-law program. 


217. Development of Europe. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The history of western Europe in the Middle Ages. A survey of the de- 
velopment of European civilization from the decline of the Roman Empire to 
the Renaissance. The course is designed to give the student historical per- 
spective as well as a basic historical knowledge of the period. Major topics 
include the Graeco-Roman heritage, the barbarian migrations, the growth and 
development of the church, the rise of capitalism, medieval society, and the 
origin of nationalism in Europe. Required of majors in history. 


218. Development of Europe. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The history of western Europe from the Renaissance to the present. A 
survey of modern European civilization, dealing especially with the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation, the Age of Reason and the French Revolution, the 
Napoleonic wars, the growth of nationalism and democracy in the nineteenth 
century, the causes and consequences of the two world wars and the rise of 
dictatorship. Required of majors in history. 


313. The Latin-American Nations to 1820. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


tT 

The period when the Americas south of the United States belonged to 
Spain and Portugal; discovery; colonial system; social and economic aspects; 
the wars of independence to the founding of the republics. at oe 
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314. The Latin-American Republics, 1820 to the Present. (3-0). 

Credit 3. II 
The twenty Latin-American republics since 1820; independence and the 
dictators; rise of the ABC states; Latin-American civilization after a century 
of independence; relations with Europe and with the United States in Pan- 
American movement; participation in world affairs. 


315. The United States, 1901 to the Present. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S f 

A study of United States history during the twentieth century. Empha- 
sis is placed primarily on the development and application of progressive prin- 
ciples from the “square deal” of the first Roosevelt to include the subsequent 
“new deal” and “fair deal” of the Roosevelt and Truman administrations; sec- 
ondary emphasis is on the international relations of the United States as the 
nation became a world power, moved from isolation to leadership and back, 
followed by the development of the “good neighbor” policy toward Latin- 
America and our participation in World War II. The United Nations and 
problems. 


318. International Developments since 1918. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 
A general survey of world politics since the close of World War I. Par- 
ticular attention will be given to the problems and ideologies of the great pow- 
ers of Europe and to those factors and conditions which explain present polit- 
ical tendencies and policies. Due consideration will also be given to colonial 
problems in Asia and Africa, the Sino-Japanese question, and the clash of 
United States-Japanese policies. World War II; the conflict of ideologies. 


325. Trends in American History. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

The sources and development of leading American institutions constitut- 
ing representative democracy, their influence upon our nation’s development 
and upon the twentieth century world. Course stresses the institutional rather 
than the chronological and political aspects of the United States, endeavoring 
to present what has been well styled “The Epic of America”. Students who 
have credit for History 105 or 106 may not receive credit for History 325. 


326. History of Texas. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

A history of Texas from the Spanish period to the present day. Stress 
will be placed upon the period of Anglo-Saxon settlement, the revolution, 
the republic, and the development of the modern state. 


331. Medieval Civilization. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

History of medieval thought ranging from the influence of Plato and Aris- 
totle to the age of Erasmus and Machiavelli. The course outlines the intel- 
lectual history of the Middle Ages and includes in broad outline the interests 
of man in philosophy, science, education, law, and religion. 


332. Renaissance and Reformation. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A study of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries with emphasis upon the 
intellectual history of the era. Political ideas, art, and humanism of the Ren- 
aissance are stressed. The doctrinal controversy and the “eliefs of Luther, 
Calvin, and Zwingli are emphasized in the Reformation. 


411. The Old South. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 4 

A history of the antebellum South. Emphasis will be placed on the fol- 
lowing topics: physical bases of Southern regionalism; Southern alignments 
on national issues; the slavery-plantation economy and society of the Old 
South; secession and formation of the Confederacy. 


415. The Institutional Background of Texas, 1519-1845. (3-0). Credit 3. 
IS 

A study of the history of Texas from the Spanish period to annexation to 
the United States. Particular stress is placed upon the Spanish legal and ad- 
ministrative system. The Mexican administrative system, the establishment of 
Anglo-Americans in Texas, the revolution, the republic, and the fight for an- 
nexation. In each of these topics emphasis is placed upon principles and de- 
velopments of this period which are reflected in the state’s present-day so- 
ciety. 
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416. Texas Since 1845. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S t 


A history of Texas since annexation. Careful attention is given to social, 
cultural, economic, and political developments, and to the place of Texas in 
national affairs. 


422. International Rivalry in the Gulf-Caribbean Area, 1840 to the Present. 
(3-0). Credit 3. I 7 
Background of Spanish colonial policy, with British, French, and Dutch in- 
trusion; conflict of interests; influence of islands on mainland settlement. Ear- 
ly United States interest; Monroe Doctrine and its extension; vital treaties 
with Colombia and Great Britain. European interests in the islands, Central 
America, Mexico, and Venezuela. Later policies of the United States, rise of 
Pan-Americansim and Pan-Hispanism. First reciprocal trade treaties and 
rise of United States imperialism. Policy of “the good neighbor” under Wil- 
son and Roosevelt. Recent progress of Pan-Americanism toward western hem- 
isphere solidarity. 


423. American Foreign Relations. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


The history of the United States foreign relations and development of our 
leading foreign policies to 1868.. The Revolution and alliance with France; 
the development of isolation and neutrality; neutral rights and the War of 
1812; nationalism and the Monroe Doctrine; Manifest Destiny and its conse- 
quences; diplomacy of the Civil War; the Monroe Doctrine applied to France 
in Mexico; the “Alabama” claims arbitration. 


424. American Foreign Relations. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


The history of the United States foreign relations and development of our 
leading foreign policies, 1875 to the present; America becomes a world power; 
imperialism; World War I and the failure of neutrality; the League of Na- 
tions and its desertion; Pan-Americanism; failure of disarmament and rise of 
aggression; neutrality fails again; World War II; United Nations and prob- 
lems. 


425. United States Policy in the Far East, 1841 to the Present. (3-0). 
Credit <o2 ot 


An examination of the principles and policy of the United States in its 
political and economic contacts with China and Japan during the century just 
ended. The origin and development of initial contacts; imperialism and the 
“Open Door’; Japanese opportunistic aggression; the treaty status of the Pa- 
cific; the attitude of the Philippines; Axis policy in the Orient; post-war pol- 
icy. 


FOR GRADUATES 
607. The United States, 1763-1800. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the causes of the American Revolution, the Revolution, the 
Articles of Confederation, and final union under the Constitution. Careful 
attention will be given economic and social developments as well as political 
developments. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of history and government; 
graduate classification. 


610. The Trans-Mississippi West. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


_A study of the West in American history. The course will emphasize 
political, economic, social, and cultural influences of the frontier. Extensive 
reading will be required. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of history and gov- 
ernment; graduate classification. 


612. The French Revolution and Napoleon. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Detailed consideration of the decline of the ancient regime, the influence 
of the Encyclopedists, the causes and course of events during the revolution, 
and a study of the Napoleonic Era. Critical evaluation of the source material 
as well as interpretation of the historical importance of the period is stressed. 


LS CREAUIS NCS Eighteen hours of history and government; graduate classi- 
ication. 
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615. Growth of Spanish Institutions in America, 1492-1857. (3-0). yer 
Credit 3. I 


A study of the growth of political, economic, religious, military, and re- 
lated institutions, both in theory and in practice, as proposed, developed, and 
applied in the Spanish-American colonies and nations, 1492-1857. Prerequi- 
sites: Eighteen hours of history and government; graduate classification. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 


Individual instruction in selected fields of history. The course will stress 
reports and wide reading in the field selected. Prerequisites: Eighteen 
hours of history and government; graduate classification. 


Department of Horticulture 


Professor G. W. Adriance, 
Professor F. R. Brison; Associate Professor H. C. Mohr; Assistant Professors 
E. E. Burns, J. B. Storey 


201. General Horticulture. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A survey of the general field of horticulture; the growth and fruiting hab- 
its of horticultural plants; a study of the principles and practices of propaga- 
tion, including seedage, cuttage, graftage, and special methods; a study of the 
planting, care, culture, harvesting, handling, and utilization of fruit and vege- 
table crops. Prerequisite: Biology 101. 


311. Processing Horticultural Crops. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A study of the principles and practices of canning, quick freezing, dehy- 
dration, pickling, and juice manufacture of fruits and vegetables. Funda- 
mental concepts of the various techniques of preparation, processing, pack- 
aging, and use of additives will be given. Field trips to commercial process- 
ing plants will be made. | 


319. Orchard Management. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Study of orchard practices including soils and sites, planting, cultivation, 
pruning’, spraying, harvesting, temperature relations, water relations, and se- 
lection of varieties. Prerequisite: Horticulture 201. 


322. Vegetable Crops Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The principles of vegetable crop production will be covered. The factors 
of climate, soil, crop rotation, variety, plant growing, transplanting, planting, 
irrigation and drainage, weed control, insect and disease control, harvesting, 
marketing, storage, and special cultural practices will be considered. All of 
the major vegetable crops will be discussed with reference to these factors. 


418. Nut Culture. (1-3). Credit.2. II t 


Importance of nut crops, emphasis on pecan; problems of developing and 
maintaining pecan groves; developing native trees; study of varieties, fruit 
setting, soils, fertilizers, propagation methods, harvesting, handling, shelling, 
storage, and marketing the crop. Practice: Budding and grafting nursery 
stock, topworking native trees, storage and handling of budwood, examination 
of soils, spray application, visits to shelling plants. 


422. Citrus and Subtropical Fruits. (2-2). Credit 3. I t 

A study of subtropical fruits, with attention to citrus fruits, figs, olives, 
avocados, and dates. Practice: Study of varieties of subtropical fruits and 
their products; propagation and care of the various subtropical fruits. Pre- 
requisite: Agronomy 301 or Plant Physiology and Pathology 313. 


* 
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426. Commercial Propagation. (2-2). Credit 3. II T 


A study of principles and practices followed in the propagation of fruit 
trees. The course includes a study of graft union, congeniality between stocks 
and scions, adaptation of stocks to environment, and commercial propagation 
practices for important fruits. Practice includes special treatments for seeds, 
budding, grafting, and transplanting for important fruits. 


427. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II t 

Review of current experimental work in the field of horticulture, pre- 
sented by staff members, graduate and senior students. Required of all grad- 
uate and senior students in horticulture. 


434. Grading and Packing Vegetables. (2-2). Credit 3. I 5 

A consideration of the factors of good quality in market vegetables. Stan- 
dard grades and packages. Shipping methods. The relation of production 
methods to quality. Transit losses. The methods of marketing open to the 
producer. Recent trends in marketing and packaging. 


441. Problems in Horticulture. Credit 1to4. I, 1,S 


Special problems in fruit and vegetable crop production and processing. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification or approval of Head of Department. 


444. Laboratory Examination of Processed Food. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Practice and theory in chemical, physical, microscopic, and microbiological 
methods of food analysis and interpretation of results. Federal and State 
regulations will be considered. Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor, 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Environmental Relations of Fruit Plants. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Water, soil, and temperature relations of fruit plants, and their modifica- 
tion by management practices will receive primary consideration. Specific 
problems of management will be studied under field conditions. 


602. Factors Influencing Fruit Production. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Responses of the principal fruit plants to pruning, differentiation of fruit 
buds, and internal and external factors influencing fruit setting will be con- 
sidered in detail. Field studies of important problems will receive consider- 
able attention. 


603. Structure of Vegetable Plants. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A consideration of the morphological and anatomical features of import- 
ant families of vegetable plants and the relation of these features to growing 
practices and progressive improvement of the various plants. Prerequisite: 
Biology 619 or 623. 


604. Physiology of Vegetable Plants. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

The topics of thermoperiodism, photoperiodism, nutrient deficiencies, wa- 
ter relations, temperature relations, fruit setting, growth, and seed germina- 
tion will be taken up for each of the major vegetable crops. The recent de- 
velopments in the use of hormones and selective herbicides in vegetable pro- 


duction will be discussed. Prerequisites: Horticulture 322; Plant Physiology 
and Pathology 314. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A comprehensive review of fundamental principles in research and meth- 
ods employed In research. Practice in the various techniques which may be 
used in different investigations of horticultural problems. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research in horticultural problems for thesis or dissertation. 


bi 
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Department of Industrial Education 


Professor C. H. Groneman; 
Associate Professors L. B. Hardeman, L. V. Hawkins; Assistant Professors 
J. L. Boone, Jr., F. D. Nixon, Jr., L. V. Patterson; Instructor C. A. Bertrand 


105. Woodcraft. (1-5). Credit 3. I, Il 

A comprehensive study of woods, wood products, and wood industries; 
including growth and botanical structure, production and uses, design, con- 
struction, and finishing. 


106. Sheet Metal. (1-5). Credit 3. II 

A study of industrial practices in developing, laying-out, and fabricating 
sheet metal products. Problems involving parallel-line, radial-line, and trian- 
gulation will be provided. 


107. Industrial Materials and Manufacturing Processes. (2-3). 
Credit-3. J, iJ 
A study including the processing of woods, metals, fuels, ceramics, and 
plastics; the fabrication of products from these materials; concepts of accept- 
ed manufacturing processes. Laboratory work will consist of problems in- 
volving experimentation. 


204. Development and Practice in Industrial Education. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II 
The history and development of industrial education, its meaning and 
objectives, and present practices in schools and industry. 


205. Ornamental Iron. (1-5). Credit 3. I 

A study of metals and metal products; including the alloying and proper 
use of iron, steel, aluminum, copper, brass, and bronze. Problems involving 
casting, spinning, machining, forging, welding, tubular construction, and elec- 
troplating are required. 


301. Methods of Teaching and Class Management. (2-0) or (3-0). 
Credit 2 or 3. I 
An introduction to the fundamentals of teaching as applied to industrial 
subjects; the management of the class, equipment, and supplies. 


304. Applied Industria] Electricity. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 

A theoretical and practical study of electrical circuits, motors, generators, 
transformers, lighting, controls, and instruments. Laboratory experiences 
consist of experiments and projects in circuits and machines. Prerequisite: 
Physics 202. 


308. A Study of Modern Industries. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

The political, historical, and geographical factors which have a direct 
influence upon the development and distribution of industries. Specific stud- 
ies of individual industries are made, such as iron and steel, paper, automo- 
biles, petroleum, cement, leather, plastics, and textiles. Essential features of 
these industries are considered: location, machinery, power, raw material, 
market, labor. 


310. Course Making. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

Methods of outlining courses of study to meet the needs of the different 
types of classes. Each student will make a complete course for some particu- 
lar subject. 


323. Methods of Teaching Mechanical Drawing. (1-3). Credit 2. I 

The student should have completed courses equivalent to Engineering 
Drawing 105, 106 before attempting this work. Analysis, of problems and the 
selection of instructional material and methods of presentation for general 
drafting. 
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326. General Metalwork. (1-5). Credit 3. I, I 


The designing and construction of power machinery including the devel- 
opment of plans for procedure, jigs, and fixtures. A study is made of mate- 
rials and industrial processes and procedures of the foundry, welding, and 
machine shop. 


327. Industrial Arts Handcraft. (1-5). Credit 3. I 


Development and preparation of instructional materials; designing and 
building of teaching type projects and problems in plastics, leather, bookbind- 
ing, and other related handcraft activities. Prerequisite: Nine hours of shop 
courses. 


328. Industrial Accident Prevention. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I 


Analysis of fundamentals of accident prevention and their application to 
industrial supervision and management. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


332. Plastics and Ceramics. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Sources, manufacture, supply, and uses of plastics and ceramic materials; 
designs appropriate for plastics projects; essential processes in fabrication 
of plastics and ceramic objects. 


334. Upholstery. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Instruction in the essentials of upholstery processes, including the con- 
struction of frames and foundations with and without springs. Prerequisite: 
Industrial Education 105. 


336. Design in the Arts and Crafts. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Analysis and solution of design problems applicable to the arts and crafts. 
Experiences are provided for the designing of industrial products related to 
industrial arts through the use of common presentation media, proportion, bal- 
ance, and harmony. Prerequisites: Engineering Drawing 105, 127; Indus- 
trial Education 105; Mechanical Engineering 106, 201, 202, 309. 


404. Visual Aids for Industrial Subjects. (1-2). Credit 2. I 7 


This course is designed to develop an understanding of, need for, construc- 
tion of, and use of visual aids for instruction in industrial subjects. Student 
activity consists of determining values of color in aids, use of projection equip- 
ment, mock-ups, posters, and blackboard illustrations. 


406. Vocational Guidance. (2-0). Credit 2. I 7 


A study of the instruments and techniques of vocational guidance, its re- 
lation to education and industry, its meaning and purpose, and the analysis 
of methods of investigation and guidance procedures. 


409. Methods of Introducing Industrial Organization and Management into 
Industrial Schools. (2-0). Credit 2. §S 


The management of modern industrial enterprises and the possible adap- 
tation to industrial schools. 


419. Laboratory of Industries Methods. (1-3). Credit 2. II 7 


The student will make a study of the units of industries as generally rec- 
ommended for public school industrial arts and will select, plan, and design 
problems and projects to meet these requirements. 


Credit 2. 


Selecting occupations suitable for young people to learn, placing students 
in suitable employment on a part-time basis, and coordinating their school 
duties with their work activities. 


420. Follow-Up, Visitations, and Coordination in Part-Time Schools. (2-0). 
| T 


423. Analysis Procedure. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II T 


_ Analysis is made of occupations to obtain content for instructional informa- 
tion. Jobs and operations are studied to determine the order and content of 
operation, job description, job evaluation, and job safety. 


SJ 
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424, Organization of Instructional Material. (1-2). Credit 2. S et 

A study will be made of published material available in the student’s oc- 
cupational field. Those parts found suitable for vocational classes will be in- 
dexed and organized for class use. Types of instruction sheets found neces- 
sary for efficient teaching will be written. 


427. Driver Education. (1-6). Credit 3. I, II 


A study and the application of state and federal regulations and policies 
governing the efficient and safe operation of automotive vehicles in traffic. 


429. Foremanship and Supervision. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Positions of supervisory responsibility in an industrial organization, re- 
lation of supervisor to the supervised and supervisors; and procedures for 
meeting the responsibilities of the positions. Prerequisite: Senior classifi- 
cation. 


438. Industrial Safety. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Industrial Education 328. This course will include analy- 
sis of various types of accident prevention; organizations and programs in in- 
dustry including detail study of typical safety departments; control of envi- 
ronmental hazards including inspections, investigations, mechanical guarding, 
maintenance, and the application of safety engineering principles in design 
and specifications.. Prerequisites: Industria] Education 328; Industrial Engi- 
neering 302; and either Industrial Education 429 or Industrial Engineering 
401 or registration therein. 


442. Supervised Teaching in Industrial Arts. (2-12). Credit 6. II 
Observation of, and participation in, the activities of a typical industrial 
arts classroom. The student will prepare lesson plans and present demonstra- 
tions to pupils in industrial arts in the public schools of Bryan and College 
Station. Prerequisites: Industrial Education 204, 301; senior classification. 


444. Industrial Distribution. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 


A seminar approach to the study of the problems of industrial distribu- 
tion with the assistance of representatives from the Southern Association of 
Distributors. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


447. Electricity and Electronics. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A continuation of Industrial Education 304. Laboratory experiences in 
the construction and operation of electronic devices, including power supplies, 
receivers, amplifiers, and electronic controls. Prerequisites: Industrial Edu- 
cation 304; Physics 202. 


449. Seminar in Industrial Education. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 


General discussion of laws, legislation, certification, professional ethics, 
and other current problems relating to industrial and teaching fields. Pre- 
requisite: Senior classification. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. History of Industrial Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, 8S 


A study of leaders, movements, and agencies with special emphasis on 
the economic, social, and philosophical factors which have contributed to the 
development of industrial education in the United States. 


602. Industrial Arts Administration and Supervision. (2-0). Credit 2. 
i ga A Ss 
Problems of the local director or supervisor of industrial arts. 
603. Administration and Supervision of Vocational Industrial Education. 
(2-0). Credit 2. I, ,S 


Problems of the local director or supervisor of vocational industrial edu- 
cation. 
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604. Industrial Programs for Junior Colleges and Technical Schools. (2-0). 
Credit-24° [.1i-S 
A study of the kinds, purpose, size, accreditation, growth, and teaching 
problems in the junior colleges, technical institutes, and adult schools, with 
particular emphasis on organization and presentation of industrial subject 
material in these schools. 


605. Problems in Industrial Safety. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 

Basic reasons for accidents; prevention of industrial accidents; qualifica- 
tions and duties of safety consultants; methods of making investigations; mak- 
ing investigations and how to prepare safety reports. 


606. Organization of Industrial Arts Department. (2-0). Credit 2. 
1, IL 
Problems in determining the type and size of industrial arts programs for 
the various types and sizes of schools with plans for the organization of each. 


609. Methods of Teaching High School Drawing. (2-3). Credit 3. I, U, S$ 


A survey of the field of drawing. The designing and organizing of prob- 
lems -and teaching devices. 


614. Guidance Seminar. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II,S 

The organization of occupational information; educational and vocational 
guidance; counseling case problems. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 406 
or equivalent. 


616. Methods of Teaching Industrial Arts in Secondary Schools. (2-0). 
Credit 2. I, 1,8 
Selecting and organizing instructional material for problems in a partic- 
ular arts activity. 


618. Tests and Measurements in Industrial Education. (2-0). Credit 2. 
> I > 
A study of testing and measuring devices and their application to indus- 
trial education subjects. 


619. Related Subjects in Part-Time Cooperative Programs. (2-0). Credit 2. 
I, i, 

_ The organization and presentation of content material necessary in part- 

time cooperative programs, and the direction of the study of the students en- 

gaged in such programs. 


621. Philosophy of Vocational Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


_ _The basic principles involved in the development and operation of indus- 
trial education programs under the State and Federal vocational laws. 


622. Philosophy of Industrial Arts Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


The principles involved in the development and operation of industrial arts 
courses and their purpose and function in the field of general education. 


623. Vocational Guidance Procedures. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


_ A workshop approach to the study of vocational guidance, programs, re- 
lationships, group techniques, and methodology of the clinical approach. 


626. fees Management and Shop Organization. (2-0). Credit 2. 
The organization of routine procedures to facilitate teaching; setting up 
roll-checking devices, issuing procedures for tools and materials, keeping ma- 
terial inventory, using assignment charts and progress charts, using student 
leadership in routine non-teaching class and shop routine, and keeping records. 
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627. Teacher Training for Local Supervisors of Trade and Industrial Classes. 
(2-0). Credit 2. 1, II,S 
A course for local supervisors of industrial education programs or indivi- 
duals responsible for conducting teacher training and upgrading programs on 
the local level. Methods for organizing and conducting teacher improvement 
programs, preparation and correlation of instructional material. 


628. Organization of Vocational Industrial Schools and Classes. (2-0). 
Credit 2. I, II, S 


Methods of making surveys, determining possible vocational education pro- 
grams to meet the needs of different types of communities and the proper or- 
ganization for these classes under the State plan for vocational education. 


630. Auto Mechanics. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing of 
laboratory problems pertaining to the economic selection, operation, and main- 
tenance of the automobile. 


631. Electricity. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II,S 

Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing of 
laboratory problems pertaining to practical theories and their application to 
electrical units within a high school program. 


632. Cabinet Making. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II,S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing of 
laboratory problems pertaining to modern methods of kiln drying, veneer con- 
struction, upholstery, and fabrication within the furniture industry. 


633. Machine Shop. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II,S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing of 
laboratory problems pertaining to modern practices and problems in the teach- 
ing of advanced machine shop. 


634. Ornamental Metal Work. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II,S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing of 
laboratory problems pertaining to mild steel and tubular metal. 


681. Seminar. (1-0).. Credit 1. I, II, S 


General discussions of laws, legislation, certification, professional ethics, 
and other current problems relating to the industrial education teaching pro- 
fession. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. JI, II, S 


A course designed to enable graduate majors to undertake and complete 
with credit limited investigations which do not fall within the thesis research 
and which are not covered by any other course. 


691. Research. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Research for thesis. Topic subject to approval of the Head of the De- 
partment. 


Department of Industrial Engineering 


Professor A. R. Burgess, 
Professors J. P. CoVan, S. A. Wykes; Instructor S. T. Poage 


202. Introduction to Industrial Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


The place of industrial engineering in the factory organization. Relation- 
ship of industrial engineering to management, purchasing, cost control, in- 
spection, product development, and maintenance. Historical origins and de- 
velopment of the profession. 
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302. Production Engineering, (1-2). Credit 2. I, I 

A coordinated study of manufacturing processes and equipment; operation 
Sequence planning; economic aspects of equipment selection. Tooling and pro- 
cessing a product from product design to final assembly for quantity produc- 
tion. Emphasis is placed on latest developments in manufacturing techniques. 
Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 202, 310. 


401. Survey of Industrial Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I, S 7 
A survey of the industrial engineering field; administrative decisions, 
plant location and design, layout of equipment, materials handling, production 
control, quality control, motion and time study, cost determination, wage 
plans, job evaluations, and merit rating. Prerequisite: Junior classification in 
engineering or business administration, or approval of Head of Department. 


404. Motion and Time Study. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il ‘3 


Standardization of job conditions; methods improvement and motion 
economy; use of flow process charts and diagrams, micromotion analysis of 
motion pictures, simo-charts, multiple-activity charts; allowances; rating 
methods; taking time studies; use of standard data and development of time 
formulas. An actual methods improvement is made of a current industrial 
operation and a report prepared on the improved method. Prerequisite: 
Junior classification in engineering or business administration. 


406. Industrial Case Analysis. (1-0). Credit 1. II 7 


Practice in arriving at decisions in the solution of typical management 
problems through the study and analysis of actual case problems. Prerequi- 
sites: Industrial Engineering 202, 302, 404, and registration in 414, 415, 420. 


408. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Oral presentation by students of current developments in industrial engi- 
neering and management. Technical films on manufacturing operations and 
economic and social development of the United States. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification in industrial engineering. 


410. Current Practices in Industrial Engineering. Credit 3. S + 


A study of outstanding applications of industrial engineering principles 
through direct visit to the plants in the industrial Middle West. Course com- 
prises a three-week tour, with emphasis on discussion with men in industry 
who have pioneered in new ideas in organization, labor relations, materials 
handling, incentive plans, production control, quality control, and other impor- 
tant management techniques. Prerequisite: Senior classification in industrial 
engineering. 


All. Wage and Salary Control. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Personnel procedures, methods of hiring employees, wage systems, wage 
administration, job evaluation, merit rating, salary classification, fringe bene- 
fits, direct and hidden labor costs, morale building. Prerequisite: Junior clas- 
sification in engineering or business administration, or approval of Head of 
Department. 


412. Labor and Industry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 7 


A brief review of the history of organized labor; critical study of funda- 
mental Federal and State laws governing labor-management relations; study 
of current interpretations of labor laws, controversial labor-management is- 
Sues and their solutions. Prerequisite: Senior classification in engineering 
or business administration, or approval of Head of Department. 


414, Statistical Control of Quality. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II T 


_ _The engineering aspects of controlling quality through the use of statis- 
tical methods. Frequency distributions, control charts for variables, control 
for fraction. defective and defects per unit. Sampling inspection plans. De- 
sign of specifications; tolerance system and gaging. Administration of inspec- 
tion. Prerequisite: Junior classification in engineering. . 
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415. Production Control. (1-3). Credit 2. I ry 

The planning and control of production; operation analysis; routing; 
scheduling; dispatching; use of visual production charts and boards; inventory 
control; accumulation of material requirements; design of production control 
forms; forecasting production requirements; economic lot size; controls for 
job order, repetitive cycle, and straight line production. Prerequisite: Indus- 
trial Engineering 302, registration in 404. 


416. Factory Layout. (1-6). Credit 3. II T 

The layout of a complete factory for a selected product. Use of machine 
templates and models; design of materials handling systems; machine erec- 
tion; auxiliary services; design of storerooms; loading docks; choice of build- 
ing types; machine selection; estimate of unit costs; estimate of capital re- 
quirements; personnel organization; safety considerations in plant layout. 
Prerequisites: Industrial Engineering 404, 415. 


420. Manufacturing Costs. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 

The.study of modern techniques used by engineers for controlling manu- 
facturing costs. Computing probable returns from investments in new plants 
and new equipment. Use of break-even charts, profit graphs, machine re- 
placement studies, comparison of alternative methods, standard costs, and 
budgeting, to control manufacturing costs. Introduction to operations re- 
search. 


430. Special Problems in Industrial Engineering. Credit 1 to 3. I, Il 

A course which permits work on a special project in industrial engineer- 
ing. Project must be approved by the Head of the Department. Prerequisite: 
Senior classification in industrial engineering. 


451. Tool Engineering. (2-0). Credit. 2. I 

Principles of selection and design of tools, jigs, fixtures, and gages. 
Economic considerations in choice of tooling methods. Estimated tooling 
costs. Dimensioning and tolerances. Methods of locating, clamping, and 
feeding. Principles of automation. Tool cataloguing, maintenance, and con- 
trol. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 305; Industrial Engineering 202, 302. 


452. Tool Design Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. II 

Solution of tool design problems on drawing board. Problems to include 
drill jig detailing and layout, punch and die design, milling fixture design, 
turret lathe tooling, and compound angle calculation. Prerequisites: Industrial 
Engineering 451; Mechanical Engineering 337. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Industrial Surveys. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Engineering problems related to industrial investigations, reports on_or- 
ganizations, personnel, capital equipment, financial policies, market, etc. Pre- 
requisites: Industrial Engineering 415, 416. 


602. Incentive for Management and Men. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Direct worker incentives, seasonal bonuses, quality incentives, profit- 
sharing plans for executives, profit-sharing for wage earners. Prerequisites: 
Industrial Engineering 404 and 412, or the equivalent. 


603. Human Relations in Industry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Causes of misunderstandings between management and labor; interde- 
partmental relations; conditions which influence the attitudes and produc- 
tivity of workers; principles of leadership; job analysis for a selected industry; 
selection, training, follow-up, dismissals; the industrial. engineer’s relations 
with shop employees; critical study of current labor-management problems. 
Prerequisite: Industrial Engineering 412. 
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604. Advanced Time and Motion Studies. (1-6). Credit 3. I 

Deals with applications and refinements of time and motion study; balanc- 
ing operations in a group or on an assembly line; rate-setting based on 
formulas and curves; standard cost systems; synthetic times, micromotion 
studies. Prerequisite: Industrial Engineering 404 or the equivalent in practical 
time study experience in industry. 


608. Industrial Case Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Practice in the application of principles to the solution of actual case 
problems involving broad management decisions. Special attention is given 
to problems indigenous to Texas industry. Prerequisite: Graduate classifica- 
tion in industrial engineering or approval of Head of Department. 


614. Advanced Quality Control. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Advanced statistical methods applied to quality control problems; signifi- 
cance of differences; single and multiple correlation; analysis of frequency 
distributions; sequential sampling; writing of specifications; design of special 
gages; administration of inspection staff; gage laboratory work in.checking 
gages; keeping charts on actual machine processes. Prerequisites: Graduate 
classification in engineering; Industrial Engineering 414. 


620. Principles of Operation Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Use of mathematical models in making decisions; optimizing over-all poli- 
cies; probability methods; linear programming; transportation models; queing 
theory; learning curves; information theory; Monte Carlo methods; use of 
high speed computers for managerial control. Prerequisites: Industrial 
Engineering 420, 614; graduate classification in industrial engineering. 


651. ~ Tool Design.- (2-3). Credit 3.) 11 


Design of automatic machine tools; tracer and director control of tool 
paths; automatic feeding, holding, indexing and ejection of work pieces; tool 
replacement analysis. Study of cutting forces, workpiece and fixture distor- 
tion. Automatic inspection and sorting, assembly, and packaging. Prerequi- 
sites: Industrial Engineering 451, 452; graduate classification in industrial 
engineering. 


681. Seminar. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Group study and discussion of current developments in industrial engi- 
neering practices as reported in the literature and ag presented by represen- 
tatives from industry. Prerequisite: Graduate classification in industrial man- 
agement or industrial engineering. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Investigation of snecial topics not within the scope of thesis research and 
not covered by other formal courses. Prerequisite: Graduate classification in 
industrial engineering. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 


Research in the industrial engineering field; subject to meet the needs of 
the individual student. 


Department of Journalism 


Professor D. D. Burchard; 
Associate Professor H. O. Miller; Assistant Professor W. D. Calvert 


201. News Writing. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Beginner’s reporting; study of types of news; leads; body treatment of 
story; feature in lead; facts; background and practice in writing straight news 
story. Prerequisite: Knowledge of typing. 
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202. Beginning News Reporting. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Study of news sources; style; interviewing; news analysis and discussion; 
handling of various types of news; emphasis on clear writing; practical re- 
porting experience. Prerequisite: Knowledge of typing. 


205. Principles of Typography. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Effective use of type, printing equipment, materials and processes for 
advertising, editorial and commercial printing production; brief history of 
printing; understanding of illustrations through engravings and stereotype 
plates; proofreading; copy-fitting; fundamentals of layout and makeup for 
publications. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


304. Feature Story Writing. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


The writing of magazine and feature stories; types of feature articles; 
sources; titles; markets; slanting articles for particular markets; style; word 
usage; beginnings; illustrations. 


306. Newspaper Production and Management. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


The business of managing a newspaper; the community newspaper; study 
of the weekly and small town daily newspaper as a service organization; 
social responsibilities; influence of the community; mechanics of printing; 
managership; business side of conducting a paper. Prerequisites: Journalism 
202, 205. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


307. News Editing. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


The editing of news; intensive training in publication style, news evalu- 
ation, copy reading mechanics and techniques, headline writing and proof- 
reading; provides understanding of journalistic responsibilities, ethics, laws of 
communications and the need for accuracy. Prerequisites: Journalism 202, 205. 


308. Newspaper Advertising. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Advertising layout and copy for newspapers and other publications; in- 
tensive practice in newspaper layouts; writing of retail copy; servicing of 
newspaper accounts. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


311. Radio News Writing. (2-2). Credit 3. II, S 


A study and analysis of the basic methods of writing for radio with spe- 
cial emphasis on the techniques required in processing news copy for broad- 
cast purposes. Students receive thorough groundwork in the fundamentals 
of radio news style and intensive practice in re-writing and condensing from 
original news stories. Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


315. Photography. (1-3). Credit 2. I, Hl, S 


Fundamentals of photographic theory and practice; cameras, lenses and 
shutters; light meters; properties of photographic film and paper; exposure 
and development of the negative; black and white printing processes; use of 
filters; lighting (natural, flash, and flood). Emphasis on photography as a 
medium of communication. 


321. Industrial Journalism. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the technique of writing technical articles and reporting news 
related to engineering, industry, science, and other specialized interests; prep- 
aration of fact articles for technical and trade journals. 


406. Publicity and Public Relations. (3-0). Credit 3. II cf 


Practical analysis of the various fields of publicity and public relations. 
Students make surveys and perform laboratory work on actual projects. 
Theory and practice in various aspects of functioning publicity, including 
news writing, advertising, and radio. 
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409. History and Principles of Journalism. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Development of American journalism from colonial times to the present, 
projecting the press as an institution against the background of the economic, 
social, and political history of the nation. Includes ethics of the profession. 
Prerequisite: Journalism 202. 


410. Publications Editing and Designing. (1-3). Credit 2. HI 

Advanced editing, headline writing, rewriting, and news evaluation for all 
types of publications; intensive laboratory practice in advanced copyreading, 
telegraph wire copy editing, story selection, raze makeup, picture and feature 
material editing, editorial supervision and training in planning various publi- 
cation formats. Prerequisite: Journalism 807. (Offered in 1958-59 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


412. Editorial Writing. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

The writing of editorials; editorial page; editorial campaigns; what con- 
stitutes editorial policy; ethics in editorial writing. Prerequisite: Journal- 
ism 304. 


415. Agricultural Journalism. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The principles of newspaper writing; especially the preparation of mater- 
ial for agricultural papers and country weeklies; the part a country paper 
should play in country development; in the laboratory work, opportunity is 
given for actual writing for newspapers and farm journals. The Information 
Office of the College and the Information Department of the Extension Serv- 
ice are cooperative in the course. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Research problems related to the communications field. Individual work, 
fitted to the special needs of the specific student as determined by his interests 
and aptitude. 


Liberal Arts 


201. Survey of Music Literature. (1-2). Credit 2. I, IH, S 


A study of various types and styles of music literature. Lectures sup- 
plemented by listening. Music illustrations selected primarily from standard 
concert repertoire. For the music listener with little or no formal training in 
music. 


301. Introduction to Philosophy. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An introduction to the nature of philosophic inquiry; theories of reality 
and of knowledge; including idealism, naturalism, and pragmatism; the rela- 
tion of philosophy to religion, science, history, politics, and education. The 
aim is to stimulate thinking about problems of conduct and to develop prin- 
ciples and methods of passing judgment on current social issues. Prerequi- 
site: Junior classification. 


304. Philosophies of Life. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A survey including the biographical and historical backgrounds of the 
philosophies of the major philosophical thinkers from Socrates to Russell, and 
of their influence upon the thinking of mankind; incidental consideration of 
ae ideals and values involved in moral, religious, esthetic, and scientific points 
of view. ' 


311. Use of Library Resources. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


A course designed to develop in students skill in the use of library re- 
sources at the upper level. Emphasis placed on specialized reference tools. 
Prerequisites: Completion of sophomore English; junior classification. 


MATHEMATICS 317 


Department of Mathematics 


Professor E. C. Klipple, 
Professors R. E. Basye, B. W. Brewer, J. T. Hurt, H. A. Luther, W. L. Porter; 
Associate Professors Dan Hall, J. T. Kent, W. S. McCulley, R. V. McGee, 
B. C. Moore; Assistant Professors K. R. Bailey, J. R. Hillman, F. N. Huggins, 
R. R. Lyle, R. L. Nolen, S. A. Sims, M. E. Tittle; Instructors O. L, Baugh, 
W. H. Clayton, J. L. Fulbright, D. M. Gibson, Jr., L. M. Hovorak, S. M. Kindall, 
Re A. Knapp, W. Ss. Lang, Jr.*, C..B: Moehlman, W.-J. B. Oldham, Jr., H..D. 
Perry, C. D. Sanderlin, A. R. Wapple, M. L. Williams, S. M. Wood, Jr. 


101. Algebra. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Factoring, fractions, linear equations in one unknown, graphs, systems of 
linear equations, exponents and radicals, quadratic equations. 


102. Algebra. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Quadratic equations, ratio, proportion, variation, progressions, binomial 
theorem, complex numbers, theory of equations, determinants, partial frac- 
tions. 


103. Plane Trigonometry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


Definitions of the trigonometric functions, evaluation of the functions of 
special angles, fundamental relations, solution of right triangles, trigonometric 
reductions, angular measure, functions of a composite angle, logarithms, solu- 
tion of oblique triangles, inverse trigonometric functions, trigonometric equa- 
tions, 


104. Analytic Geometry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Equation of a locus, locus of an equation, the straight line, circle, para- 
bola, ellipse, hyperbola, transformation of coordinates, polar coordinates, para- 
metric equations, plane, quadric surfaces. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103. 


110. Survey Course in Mathematics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Linear equations, quadratic equations, functions and graphs, derivatives 
of polynomials, integrals of polynomials, systems of equations, logarithms, 
progressions, binomial theorem, compound interest and annuities, permutations 
and combinations, probability. 


116. Plane Trigonometry and Analytic Geometry. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II 


Trigonometric functions, fundamental relations, solution of right trian- 
gles, trigonometric reductions, angular measure, functions of a composite 
angle, logarithms, solution of oblique triangles, functions and graphs; the 
straight line, circle, parabola, ellipse, the hyperbola, polar coordinates, sketch- 
ing of surfaces. Prerequisite: Mathematics 102. (For students registered in 
architecture.) : 


120. Analytic Geometry and Calculus. (5-0). Credit 5. I, II, S 


Equation ofa locus, locus of an equation, the straight line, circle, parabola, 
ellipse, hyperbola, variables, functions, limits, derivatives and differentials for 
polynomials and applications, integration of polynomials and applications, 
differentiation of algebraic functions. Prerequisites: Mathematics 102, 103. 
A student may not receive credit for Mathematics 120 and also for Mathematics 
104 or 209. ; 


209. Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Variables, functions, and limits. Derivatives and differentials for poly- 
nomials and applications. Integration of polynomials and applications. Dif- 
ferentiation of algebraic functions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 104. 


*On leave of absence 
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210. Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Differentiation and integration involving transcendental functions togeth- 
er with applications. Improper integrals, approximate integration, indeter- 
minate forms, mean value theorems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 120 or 209. 


223. Differential and Integral Calculus. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II 


Limits, rate of change, the derivative, maxima and minima, differentia- 
tion of polynomials; the definite integral; volume, differentiation of implicit 
functions, special devices for integration, center of gravity, moment of inertia, 
double integrals. Prerequisite: Mathematics 116. (For students registered 
in architecture.) 


303. Theory of Equations. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Complex numbers, remainder theorem, factor theorem, synthetic division, 
nature of roots of equation, ruler and compass construction, solution of cubic 
and quartic equations, isolation of a root, solution of numerical equations, 
determinants, matrices, systems of linear equations, symmetric functions, 
elimination, resultants, discriminants. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 


307.. Calculus. (3-0).) Credit. 3.) EL IGS Tt 


Introduction to series, Taylor’s series, partial differentiation, elementary 
differential equations, applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 


308. Differential Equations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


Fourier series, linear equations, solution by Laplace transforms and by 
series, applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 307. 


405. Vector Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 


Elementary operations, vector and scalar products of two vectors, vector 
and scalar products of three vectors, differentiation of vectors, the differen- 
tial operators, applications to electrical theory, dynamics, mechanics, and 
hydrodynamics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 


409. Advanced Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S AP 


The concept of a function, limit of a sequence, continuity, theorems on 
continuous functions, the definite integral, the derivative, mean value theor- 
ems, hyperbolic functions, improper integrals. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 


410. Advanced Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


Theory of plane curves, mechanics of a particle, Taylor’s theorem and 
applications, numerical integration, convergence and divergence of series, 
power series, periodic functions, Fourier series. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
409. 


411. Mathematical Probability. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 


Introductory concepts, permutations and combinations, elementary prin- 
ciples of the theory of probability, probability of experiment, distribution 
functions and continuous variables, averages, curve fitting, applications. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 210. 


414. Mathematical Statistics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II T 


History and terminology of statistics, probability theory, discrete and 
continuous distributions, expected values, moments, sampling, confidence in- 
tervals, tests of hypotheses. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 


415. Modern Algebra. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


_ Integers, rational numbers, real numbers, complex numbers. Groups, 
rings, integral domains, fields. Polynomials over a field. Prerequisite: Math- 
ematics 210. 


MATHEMATICS 319 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Higher Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists. (4-0). 
Credit 4. I, II,S 
Surface integrals, line integrals, vector analysis, partial differential equa- 


tions, elementary complex variables, applications. Prerequisite: Mathema- 
tics 308. 


602. Higher Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists. (4-0). 
Credit 4. I, II, S 


Fourier integrals, Bessel and Legendre functions, Lapiace’s equation, the 
diffusion equation, the wave equation, Green’s’ functions. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 601. 


606. Theory of Probability. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Formulae for combinations and arrangements, problems in total and com- 
pound probability, expectation, risk, the problem of repeated trials, Stirling’s 
formula, probability integral, theorems in mean value, dispersion, deter- 
mination of best value, the law of error, the correlation coefficient, curve 
fitting. Prerequisite: Mathematics 411. 


607. Real Variables. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Fundamental theory of number sets and point sets, elementary applica- 
tions to real functions, theory of linear measure. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
409. 


608. Real Variables. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Measurable functions, the Riemann integral, the Lebesgue integral, appli- 
cations to real functions and series. Prerequisite: Mathematics 607. 


609. Numerical Calculus. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Simultaneous linear equations, algebraic and transcendental equations, 
interpolation, numerical integration and differentiation, numerical solution of 
differential equations, finite differences, divided differences, approximation 
by least squares, simple difference equations. The laboratory will consist of 
programming and operating a large digital computer (magnetic drum stored 
program computer). Prerequisite: Mathematics 308. 


610. Numerical Methods in Differential Equations. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Elementary numerical solutions, analytical foundations, systems of equa- 
tions, higher order equations, two-point boundary problems, numerical methods 
for partial differential equations, linear analysis, numerical methods in linear 
analysis, and introduction to linear programming. The laboratory will consist 
of programming and operating a large digital computer (magnetic drum 
stored program computer). Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; approval of the 
instructor. 


611. Ordinary Differential Equations. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Definitions, general methods of solving first order differential equations, 
singular solutions, geometrical applications, trajectories, motions of a parti- 
cle, special methods for the equation of the first order, linear equations of the 
second order, the method of successive approximations, systems of ordinary 
differential equations, interpolation and numerical integration, symbolic 
methods, numerical solution of differential equations. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 308. 


612. Partial Differential Equations. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


General solution of first order partial differential equations, solution of 
second order equations from physics and mechanics by separation of variables, 
solution of second order equations by Green’s functions. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 611 or the equivalent. 
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615. Advanced Algebra. (4-0). Credit 4. I 

Polynomials and their most fundamental properties, determinants, linear 
dependence, linear equations, theorems concerning the rank of a matrix, linear 
transformations and combinations of matrices, invariants, bilinear forms, quad- 
ratic forms, pairs of quadratic forms. Prerequisite: Mathematics 308 or 409. 


616. Advanced Algebra. (4-0). Credit 4. II 

Properties of polynomials, factors and common factors of polynomials in 
one variable and of binary forms, factors of polynomials in two or more vari- 
ables, integral rational invariants, symmetric polynomials, elementary divi- 
sors, the equivalence and classification of pairs of bilinear forms and collin- 
eations, equivalence and classification of pairs of quadratic forms. Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics 615. : 


617. Complex Variables. (4-0). Credit 4. I 
Fundamental theory of analytic functions, conformal mapping, applica- 
tions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 601. 


618. Complex Variables. (4-0). Credit 4. II 

The Schwarz-Christoffel theorem, infinite products, meromorphic func- 
tions, elliptic functions, special functions, applications. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 617. 


620. Fourier Series and Allied Topics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Convergence of Fourier series, the cosine series, the sine series, uniform 
convergence of Fourier series, differentiation and integration of Fourier se- 
ries, Fourier integrals, Bessel functions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 608. 


622. Laplace Transforms. (4-0). Credit 4. II, S 


Fundamental theorems concerning Laplace transforms. Applications to 
ordinary and partial differential equations, difference equations, and integral 
equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 601. 


623. Higher Mathematics for Chemical Engineers. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Derivation and solution of the differential equations of chemistry and 
chemical engineering, mathematical theory of distillation, series solutions of 
differential equations, Bessel functions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 398. 


624. Higher Mathematics for Chemical Engineers. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Equations of -finite differences, applications of partial differentiation, 
solution of partial differential equations, Fourier integrals, orthogonal sys- 
tems, numerical and graphical methods, theory of errors. Prerequisite: Math- 
ematics 628. 


625. Matrix Algebra and Tensor Calculus. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II, S 


Elementary matrix operations; linear transformations; canonical and 
modified triangular forms of matrices; inverse of a non-singular matrix; 
diagonal and rotation matrices; characteristic roots of a matrix; symmetric 
matrices; tensor concept; covariance and contravariance; algebra of tensors; 
metric tensors; Christoffel’s symbols; covariant differentiation of tensors; 
applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 405 or 601. 


627. Theory of Numbers. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Ordered rings; the ring of integers; Euclidean rings; unique factorization; 
congruences; the Fermat-Euler Theorem; residues of powers; quadratic resi- 
dues; the Legendre, Jacobi, and Kronecker symbols; quadratic reciprocity; 
diophantine equations; the series of primes; tests for primality. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 409 or 415. 


628. Theory of Numbers. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Commutative rings; ideals and residue class rings; principal ideal rings; 
unique factorization rings; quadratic fields; fields of higher degree. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 627. 
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641, 642. Modern Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4 each semester. ital 


Recent developments in the theory of functions. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 608. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course offered to enable students to undertake and complete with credit 
limited investigations which do not fall within their thesis research and which 
are not covered by any other courses in the curriculum. Prerequisite: Math- 
ematics 601. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Mechanical Engineering 


Professor C. M. Simmang, 
Professors C. W. Crawford, E. S. Holdredge, L. S. O’Bannon, B. A. Rogers, 
J. G. H. Thompson, W. I. Truettner, D. M. Vestal, Jr., R. M. Wingren; 
Associate Professors J. H. Caddess, D. W. Fleming, R: H. Gibbs, W. S. Guthrie; 
Assistant Professors A. B. Alter, R. W. Downard, R. H. Fletcher, A. M. Gaddis, 
T. A. Noyes, J. V. Perry, Jr., Warren Rice; Instructors O. W. Albritton, S. E. 
Brown, R. H. Gibson, E. D. Kranz. Earl Logan, Jr., J. R. Massey, J. M. Nash, 
H. G. Stallings, H. J. Sweet, P. D. Weiner 


101. Engineering Problems. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Use of the slide rule, dimensional equations, solution of problems involv- 
ing various fields of engineering, trigonometry, and principles of motion. - 
Logical thinking, neatness, and form stressed throughout. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 101 or 102, and 108 or 116, or registration therein. 


105. Carpentry and Mill Work. (1-6). Credit 3. I 


This course is designed for freshman architectural students and for busi- 
ness administration freshmen taking building products marketing. The course 
includes simple building constructions such as framing, roof construction, gen- 
eral carpentry work, exterior and interior finishing, forms, working drawings, 
and mill work including the use of machines, hand tools, safety, and built-in 
cabinet construction in the home. 


106. Cabinet Making. (1-6). Credit 3. II, S 


Design, rod making, construction, and finishing of furniture; glues, var- 
nishes, lacquers, and other finishing materials; production methods; care and 
maintenance of woodworking machinery. 


108. Engineering Problems. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A practical problems course involving a study of the slide rule, dimen- 
sional consistency, significant figures, motion and Newton’s Laws, including a 
brief treatment of work, energy, and power. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
102,103. 


201. Manufacturing Processes. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II, S 


Simple pattern layouts and construction of patterns; pattern storage; 
costs and weights of patterns and castings; kiln-drying and moisture content of 
pattern woods; the patternmaking industry. Cupolas; gas fired furnaces, mould- 
ing sands; core-making; foundry layouts; and practice in moulding and casting 
both ferrous and non-ferrous metals. Welding materials and equipment, dem- 
onstration and practice in Heliarc, Atomic-hydrogen, metallic arc, electrical 
resistance, and oxy-acetylene. 


202. Manufacturing Processes. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 201, including advanced meth- 
ods of patternmaking, moulding, and weld inspection and testing, fundamen- 
tals of joint design and metallography. 
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212. Engineering Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Forces and couples, force systems, resultants, components, equilibrium, 
frame structures, center of gravity; and moment of inertia. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 210 or registration therein; Mechanical Engineering 108 or 
Physics 218. 


220. Engineering Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 

The principles of mechanics as related to both statics and kinetics. A 
condensation of the material in Mechanical Engineering 212 and 313. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 210 or registration therein; Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 108 or Physics 218. 


309. Machine Production Techniques. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II, S 


Lecture demonstrations and practice in safety, care of machines and 
hand tools, shop organization, cutting speeds and feeds, standard machine tool 
work in metals, single point tool grinding, layout, drilling, tapping, shaping, 
turning, boring, threading, and milling. 


310. Machine Production Techniques. (0-3). Credit 1. II, S 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 309. Machining of metals with 
both standard and production machine tools. Manufacture of interchangeable 
parts, jigs, fixtures, and fixed gages. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 309. 


313. Engineering Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 212, including kinematics, both 
graphical and algebraic solutions of relative linear velocities and accelera- 
tions, kinetics, dynamics of translation and rotation, work, energy, impact, 
momentum, and balancing. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 212. 


323. Thermodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II, S 


The thermodynamics of perfect gases, including non-flow and steady- 
flow processes; internal combustion engines; gas compressors; combustion; 
vapors and vapor mixtures, boilers, and vapor cycles. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 210; Physics 204 or 219. 


327. Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The thermodynamics of gases, vapors, and liquids in various non-flow 
and steady-flow processes; internal combustion engines; gas compressors; 
power plant equipment. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 204 or 219. 


328. Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


_A_ continuation of Mechanical Engineering 327, covering gas mixtures, 
variable specific heats, turbines, modern power plant cycles, refrigeration; air 
conditioning, heat transfer. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 323 or 327. 


329. Advanced Cabinet Making. (1-6). Credit 3. II, S 


Cabinet and furniture design, estimating, detailing, rod making construc- 
tion and finishing. A major project is to be constructed from a set of draw- 
ings and details made by the student. A term paper is required on some 
related subject, such as design, finishing, safety, production methods, ete. 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 105 or 106, or equivalent experience. 


337. Kinematic Drawing. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


_ Problems and drafting involving linkages, centros, relative linear veloci- 
ties, cams and gears. Designed especially to supplement the kinematics of 
motion included in the course of dynamics for industrial engineers. Prerequis- 
ite: Mechanical Engineering 313 or registration therein. 


338. Kinematics and Machine Design. (2-3). Credit 3. | Heo fi 


A study of instantaneous centers, velocities, and accelerations, followed 
by the design of cams and an introduction to elementary machine design. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 305 and Mechanical Engineering 313, or regis- 
tration therein. 
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340. Physical Metallurgy. (2-3). Credit 3. I, H, 8 t 

The fundamentals of the physical metallurgy of irons, steels, and their 
alloys; precipitation hardening and corrosion resistance of non-ferrous alloys; 
laboratory work in polishing, etching, and preparation of specimens, making 
and studying photomicrographs. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


344. Fluid Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I, S 

Application of the laws of statics, buoyancy, stability, energy, and mo- 
mentum to the behavior of ideal and real fluids. A study of dimensional 
analysis and similitude and their application to flow through ducts and piping, 
dynamic lift and related problems. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 
220 or 313, and 3238 or 327. 


346. Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

The application of mechanics and thermodynamics to the behavior of 
ideal and real fluids. A study of the fundamental laws relating to heat flow. 
Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 220 or 313, and 323 or 327. 


403. Engineering Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. I, fl, S 

Study and testing of instruments used in laboratory work and simple 
tests of engines and pumps. Calculations and written reports on the investi- 
gations and results obtained. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 323 
or 327. 


404. Engineering Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II, S 

A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 403 with more advanced work 
in testing of steam and internal combustion engines, turbines, boilers, fans, 
and refrigeration machinery. Prerequisite: Machanical Engineering 498. 


407. Mechanical Refrigeration. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


The application of the principles of thermodynamics to mechanical refrig- 
eration. The equipment and methods of practical production of refrigeration, 
ice making, and cold storage. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 323 
or 327. 


409. Structure and Properties of Alloys. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


This course gives a description of the fundamental properties of alloys. 
These alloys are the base on which most of present-day technology rests. 
Prereauisites: Chemistry 102; Physics 204 or 220. 


410. Internal Combustion Engines. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II T 


Thermodynamics of cycles for internal combustion engines and gas tur- 
bines. Fuels, combustion, and knock testing.. Performance characteristics of 
various types of engines. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 323 or 327. 


412. Advanced Problems in Mechanical Engineering. 
Credit 2 to 5. I, I, S t 
Special problems in the various phases of mechanical engineering are as- 
signed to individual students or to groups. Readings are assigned, and fre- 
quently consultations are held. Prerequisites: By permission and senior 
classification in mechanical engineering. 


414. Steam and Gas Turbines. (3-0). Credit 3. I i 


Analysis of gas turbine cycles, high speed gas flow, turbine and com- 
pressor kinematics and thermodynamics; study of steam turbines and of spe- 
cial cycles. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 328, 344. 


417. Power Engineering. (4-0). Credit 4. * I, II, S 


_The application, operation, and performance of all types of power plant 
equipment. The selection and arrangement of such equipment from the 
standpoint of economics. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 328, 344. 


*Becomes (3-0), credit 3, effective February 1, 1962. 
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432. Automotive Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

The modern automobile, its power plant, fuels, performance, vibration, 
dynamic balancing, electrical equipment, braking systems, construction, ete., 
from an engineering standpoint. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 313, 
and 3238 or 327. 


436. Heating, Ventilating, and Air Conditioning. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II i? 
The thermodynamics of heating, cooling, and conditioning of air of resi- 
dence, office, and factory. The calculations for and selections of heating, 
ventilating, and air conditioning equipment, piping, and duct layouts. Pre- 
requisite: Mechanical Engineering 323 for non-mechanical engineering ma- 
jors, 328 for mechanical engineering majors. 


445. Machine Design. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II bf 
The theory and practice of machine design applied to various machine 
parts, such as columns, screws, shafts (considering combined stresses), bear- 
ings, brakes, springs, and complete machines. Prerequisite: Mechanical En- 
gineering 388. : 


446. Machine Design. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II + 

The theory and practice of machine design applied to problems encoun- 
tered in transmission of power by means of belts, ropes, chains, and gears. 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 338. 


449. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. I 

Oral presentation of selected topics from current literature of the field. 
Technical films showing practical application of theories of engineering and 
manufacturing processes. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


450. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 449 but with more extensive 
reports and with lectures from visitors. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


457. Engineering Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. I 4) 

Mathematical and experimental methods of solving problems in the various 
fields of engineering. Dimensional analysis, representation and analysis of 
experimental data, graphical and numerical solution of differential equations, 
analogies and computers. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; senior classifica- 
tion in engineering. 


459. Mechanical Vibration. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


The basic theory of vibrating systems with single and multiple degrees 
of freedom and the principles of transmission and isolation of vibrations. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 307; Mechanical Engineering 313. 


461. Heat Transfer. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

_ Study of conduction, convection, and radiation separately and in combina- 
tion; steady and unsteady states; mathematical treatments; graphical and 
numerical solutions, dimensional analysis. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; 
Mechanical Engineering 344. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Advanced Machine Design. (4-0). Credit 4. I 
_ A study of combined stresses and theories of failure, statically indeter- 
minate structures, piping design, flat plates, curved beams, and the theory 


of lubrication. Prerequisites: Mathematics 807 and 308 or registration 
therein. 


603. Power Plants. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


The design of central and isolated power plants with special attention to 
over-all economic operation. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 417. 
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605. Engineering Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


A study of analytical, graphical, and approximate methods of solving 
problems common to engineering; dimensional analysis and model study; de- 
sign of experiments; statistical analysis and interpretation of test data in- 
cluding derivation of empirical equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 308 or 
registration therein. 


613. Engineering Dynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


A study of the dynamics of particles and of rigid bodies; the virtual 
work principle, Lagrange’s and Euler’s equations of motion, and Hamilton’s 
principle applied to engineering problems. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; 
Mechanical Engineering 313. 


615. Advanced Engineering Thermodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The theories of thermodynamics and their application to the more in- 
volved problems in engineering practice. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 328. 


616. Heat Transmission. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


The fundamental laws relating to heat flow, the application of these 
laws to engineering materials used in various industrial processes; a study 
of recent developments by reference to current literature. Prerequisite: Math- 
ematics 308; Mechanical Engineering 605. 


617. Mechanical Vibrations. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The theory of vibrations of machines and structures. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 808; Mechanical Engineering 3138. 


618. Advanced Air Conditioning. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Thermodynamics of air vapor mixtures applied to problems of air condi- 
tioning. Practice in design and selection of equipment with emphasis on the 
preparation of plans and specifications. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 4386. 


619. Theoretical Methods of Machine Design. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Applications of the theory of elasticity to machine design. Study of com- 
patability equations, stress functions, energy methods, etc. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 601 or registration therein; Mechanical Engineering 601. 


620. Experimental Methods of Machine Design. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Use of experimental methods in machine design. Study of photoelasti- 
city, electric strain gauges, stresscoat, etc. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308 
or registration therein; Mechanical Engineering 601 or registration therein. 


621. Turbomachinery. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


A study of flow problems encountered in the design of water, gas, and 
steam turbines; centrifugal and axial-flow pumps and compressors. Prere- 
quisites: Mathematics 308; Mechanical Engineering 344. 


640. Ferrous Metallurgical Design. (3-3). Credit 7 Ge a 


A detailed study of the phase transformations in steel, the resulting 
changes in mechanical properties, the peculiarities of the steels, and their 
influence upon the design of machine elements. Prerequisite: Mechanical 
Engineering 340. 


643. Nuclear Metallurgy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The physical and metallurgical properties of metals used in nuclear re- 
ie and the reasons for their use. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 
09. 
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685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


The content will be adapted to the interest and needs of the group en- 
rolled. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Methods and practice in mechanical engineering research for thesis or 
dissertation. 


Department of Military Science and Tactics 


D. P. Anderson, Colonel, Artillery, USA, Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics 


UNITED STATES ARMY 


Associate Professors: Lieutenant Colonels W. M. Cunningham, H. V. Ellis, Jr., 
J. H. Remele; Majors K. J. Edwards, Jr., T. A. George, W. R. Haley, H. A. 
Lowe, G. F. Moore, R. P. Scoggins; Assistant Professors: Captains J. D. 
Bennett, O. E. Biggs, L. J. Eckes, J. W. Ferguson, G. W. Hartnell, W. L. 
Martin, K. D. Reel, D. H. Smith, Jr., M. G. Stafford, W. A. Wilson; Lieutenant 
D. A. Slingerland; Chief Warrant Officer G. H. Rydell; Instructors: Master 
Sergeants L. L. Adam, H. N. Chandler, E. Cilio, E. L. Davis, O. C. Dillon, 
J. Engst, W. H. Gard, C. E. Gentry, W. D. Holt, C. C. Lee, A. M. Linton, 
A. E. Miller, C. A. Pantalion, F. E. Silence, K. H. Truitt, R. M. Temple; 
Sergeants First Class J. R. Brown, W. J. Brown, H. H. Dayton, B. E. Eastman, 
D. A. Herring, W. C. Howley, J. T. Lyons, J. A. Mayne, F. H. Meek, M. S. 
Wallingford; Sergeants J. R. Allen, C. E. Kimmel, R. R. Kothmann 


Basic Course of. Military Science 


121. First Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: Organization of the Army and ROTC, individual weapons 
and marksmanship, American military history. 


Practical: Leadership, drill, exercise of command; individual weapons 
and marksmanship. 
122. First Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 

A continuation of Military Science 121. 


221. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: Map and aerial photograph reading, crew-served weapons 
and gunnery, and basic tactics and elementary communications. 


Practical: School of the soldier and exercise of command. 


222. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 
A continuation of Military Science 221. 


INFANTRY 


301. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Leadership, military teaching methods, advanced maps and 
aerial photographs, crew-served weapons and gunnery, mine warfare, field 
fortifications, patrolling, tactics of rifle squad, tactics of rifle and heavy wea- 
pone, platoons and companies, and tactics—infantry battalion in attack and 

efense. 


Practical: School of the soldier and exercise of command. 


302. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 301. 
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401. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Operations, logistics, military administration and military 
justice, service orientation, the military team. 


Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


402. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 401. 


FIELD ARTILLERY 


303. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Leadership, military teaching methods, field artillery organ- 
ization and capabilities, instruments, field artillery materiel, communication, 
gun section drill, artillery survey, firing battery, observed fires, fire direc- 
tion, antiaircraft artillery orientation, introduction to artillery tactics, opera- 
tion of field artillery battery. 


Practical: School of the soldier and exercise of command. 


304. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Theoretical: Firing battery, observed fires, fire direction center, anti- 
aircraft artillery orientation, introduction to field artillery tactics, operation 
of field artillery battery. 


Practical: School of the soldier and exercise of command. 


403. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Military law, military administration, gunnery, supply and 
evacuation, troop movement. 


Practical: School of the soldier and exercise of command. 


404. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Theoretical: Motor transportation, command and staff, military intelli- 
gence, combined arms, new developments, role of United States in world af- 
fairs and present world situation, officer indoctrination. 


Practical: School of the soldier and exercise of command. 


SIGNAL CORPS 


305. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Leadership, military teaching methods, communication se- 
curity, field wire communication techniques, field radio communication tech- 
niques, message center and communication center procedures, applied signal 
communication (division), signal orders. 


Practical: School of the soldier and exercise of command. 


306. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 305. 


405. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Army administration and military justice, wire commun- 
ication—materiel, radio communication—materiel, signal corps logistics, higher 
echelon signal communication systems and equipment, career guidance plan 
for signal corps officers, signal corps photographic activities and laboratory 
techniques, military intelligence, command and staff. 


Practical: School of the soldier and exercise of command. 


406. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 405. 
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ARMOR 


307. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 
Theoretical: Leadership, military teaching methods, history and mission 

of armor, organization of armor, tactics and troop leading in armor, basic 

communication in armor, automotive maintenance and driver training, tank 


gunnery. 
Practical: School of the soldier, and exercise of command. 


308. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 307. 


407. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Operations, logistics, army administration and military 
justice, service orientation, organization and employment of armor units, auto- 
motive maintenance and driver training review, tank gunnery review, com- 
munications review. 


Practical: School of the soldier and exercise of command. 


408. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 407. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


311. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Leadership, military teaching methods, basic engineer or- 
ganization, use of explosives, construction materials, military structures, en- 
gineer computations and layouts, fortifications and camouflage construction. 


Practical: School of the soldier and exercise of command. 


312. First Year Advanced Military Science... (2-3). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 311. 


411. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Army administration and military justice, engineer log- 
istics, construction management, engineer operations and service orientation. 


Practical: School of the soldier and exercise of command. 


412. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 411. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY 


313. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Leadership, military teaching methods, advanced map read- 
ing, AAA fundamentals and materiel, introduction to field artillery. 


Practical: School of the soldier and exercise of command. 


314. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 313. 


413. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Operations, logistics, army administration and military 
justice, service orientation, organization and employment of AA in air defense. 
Practical: School of the soldier and exercise of command. 


414. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 413. 
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CHEMICAL CORPS 


315. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Leadership; military teaching methods; origin, develop- 
ment, and mission of chemical corps; organization and function of chemical 
corps and of chemical corps units; characteristics of and defense against CBR 
agents; detection of CBR agents and individual protective equipment; chem- 
ical corps materiel; decontamination; collective protection; field behavior of 
CBR agents; employment of CBR agents; chemical combat intelligence. 


Practical: School of the soldier and exercise of command. 


316. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 315. 


415. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

Theoretical: Operations; logistics; army administration and military 
justice; service orientation; chemical corps supply and field service; duties of 
staff chemical officers; responsibilities and duties of chemical corps officers; 
employment of chemical corps units; operations and training. 


Practical: School of the soldier and exercise of command. 


416. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 415. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


317. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Leadership, military teaching methods, organization and 
mission of the quartermaster corps, principles of supply, procurement func- 
tions, aerial supply and delivery, quartermaster operations in theater of op- 
erations. 


Practical: School of the soldier and exercise of command. 


318. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 317. 


417. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Army administration and military justice; service orien- 
tation; logistical organization, CONUS; quartermaster activities at installa- 
tions; training management; command and staff; petroleum supply functions; 
officer indoctrination, research and development; quartermaster unit mess 
and motor activities. 


Practical: School of the soldier and exercise of command. 


418. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 417. 


ORDNANCE CORPS 


319. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Leadership, military teaching methods, organization and 
role of ordnance corps, automotive materiel, small-arms materiel, ammunition 
materiel, ammunition supply, artillery materiel, fire control materiel, guided 
missiles and special weapons, ordnance service in the field. 


Practical: School of the soldier and exercise of command. 


320. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3.211 
A continuation of Military Science 319. 
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419. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 
Theoretical: Operations, logistics, army administration and military 

justice, service orientation, ordnance maintenance and supply service. 
Practical: School of the soldier and exercise of command. 


420. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 419. 


TRANSPORTATION CORPS 


353. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 
Theoretical: Leadership; military teaching methods; transportation, gen- 
eral; highway organizations and operations; terminal organizations and op- 
erations; amphibious operations; transportation railway service; army avia- 
tion organizations and operations. 
Practical: School of the soldier and exercise of command. 


354. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 353. 


453. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 
Theoretical: Operations, logistics, army administration and military 
justice, service orientation, transportation intelligence, transportation services 
—CONUS, highway traffic planning, leadership, the transportation corps 
officer. 
Practical: School of the soldier and exercise of command. 


454. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 458. 


Department of Modern Languages 


Professor J. J. Woolket, 
Associate Professors E. C. Breitenkamp, T. E. Comfort, J. A. Dabbs; 
Assistant Profressors J. M. Skrivanek; Instructor J. A. Bell 


Foreign languages, in addition to their unquestioned cultural value, have 
a utilitarian value of great importance for those expecting to engage in re- 
search or purely practical pursuits. It is, therefore, advisable, when possible, 
for students to take up such a language during their undergraduate studies and _ 
thereby have the use of it when they begin advanced work in agriculture, en- 
gineering or in pure science. Otherwise, as often happens, their speciali- 
zation may be hampered or delayed. 


101. Beginning French. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Study of standard elementary grammar with emphasis on modern usage; 
elementary readings begun at mid-semester; early attention given to back- 
ground for conversation; tape recorder and phonograph recordings available 
for collateral training. 


102. Beginning French. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 101 with completion of study of ele- 
ments of grammar; extensive reading of elementary texts with written and 
oral exercises designed to develop conversational ability. Oral-aural equip- 
ment available for laboratory practice. 


103. Beginning German. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Study of standard elementary grammar with emphasis on modern usage; 
elementary readings begun at mid-semester; early attention given to back- 
ground for conversation; tape recorder and phonograph recordings available 
for collateral training. 
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104. Beginning German. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Continuation of Modern Language 103 with completion of study of ele- 
ments of grammar; extensive reading of elementary texts with written and 
oral exercises designed to develop conversational ability. Oral-aural equip- 
ment available for laboratory practice. 


105. Beginning Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. I, H, S 

For students who have had no previous training in Spanish. Study of 
standard elementary grammar with oral, written, and reading exercises; early 
attention given to background for conversation. Tape recorder and phono- 
graph recordings available for collateral training. On completion of course 
the student should have a 500-word active vocabulary; he should be capable of 
easy conversation and be able to read simple texts. 


106. Beginning Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Continuation of Modern Language 105. Extensive reading of easy texts 
with written and oral exercises and grammar review. Oral exercises design- 
ed to develop conversational ability. On completion of the course the stu- 
dent should have an active vocabulary of 900 words and passive vocabulary of 
about 1300. 


109. Beginning Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Study of standard elementary grammar with oral, written, and reading 
exercises; early attention given to background for conversation. Tape record- 
er and recordings of native speakers available for collateral training. 


110. Beginning Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 109 with completion of study of ele- 
ments of grammar; oral exercises designed to develop conversational ability; 
continued use of oral-aural laboratory equipment. 


201. Intermediate French. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Introduction to French readings of average difficulty, principally through 
short stories and selections from longer works. Review of grammar; compo- 
sition; practice in conversation. Prerequisite: Modern Language 102 or 
equivalent. 


202. Intermediate French. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 201 with increased conversational ma- 
terial. Some scientific selections included in class readings; collateral read- 
ings and reports. (Science students may be assigned outside reading in their 
respective fields if they so request.) 


203. Intermediate German. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Introduction to German readings of average difficulty, principally through 
short stories and selections from longer works. Review of grammar; compo- 
sition; practice in conversation. Prerequisite: Modern Language 104 or 
equivalent. 


204. Intermediate German. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 203 with increased conversational ma- 
terial. Some scientific selections included in class readings; collateral read- 
ings and reports. (Science students may be assigned outside reading in their 
respective fields if they so request.) 


205. Intermediate Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Rapid review of Spanish language structure, followed by intensive prac- 
tice on the 1,500-word level, with emphasis on development of aural compre- 
hension and speaking ability. Supplemental written and oral exercises design- 
ed to develop self-expression and recognition ability. Prerequisite: Modern 
Language 106 or two years of high school Spanish. 
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206. Intermediate Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 

Continuation of Modern Language 205. Reading of standard literary 
works on the 2,000-word level. Extensive written and oral work, translation 
and original aimed at fixing correct grammatical usage and ease of self-ex- 
pression. Partly conducted in Spanish. On completion of the course the stu- 
dent should have the basic ability to understand and speak standard Spanish 
and, with a dictionary, to read any modern text. 


209. Intermediate Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Review of grammar; reading of selected articles based on everyday sub- 
jects; supplementary material to develop self-expression and recognition abil- 
ity. Prerequisite: Modern Language 110 or two admission units in Russian. 


210. Intermediate Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 209. Emphasis upon Lermontov’s Ta- 
man, Pushkin’s The Stationmaster, A Shot, and others. 


305. Modern Spanish-American Drama. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of representative plays by such Spanish-American dramatists as 
Florencio Sanchez, Martinez Cuitino, Bustillo Oro, Rodolfo Usigli, and others. 
(The dramatists studied will vary depending on their contribution to the Span- 
ish-American theater.) An effort is made to obtain an understanding of the 
economic, social, and cultural background of the Spanish-American repub- 
lics. The course is conducted largely in Spanish, and short written reports in 
Spanish are required as part of the daily assignment. In addition, term pa- 
pers in Spanish are required on assigned collateral reading. Prerequisite: 
Modern Language 206 or the Equivalent. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


306. Modern Spanish-American Drama. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 305. However, the authors and plays 
studied will differ from those offered in Modern Language 305. Prerequisite: 
Modern Language 206 or the Equivalent. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


325. Public Speaking in Spanish. (1-2). Credit 2. I 

Training in the preparation and delivery of talks in Spanish. Students 
are required to prepare and deliver a three-minute talk in Spanish once a 
week, and to conduct a question-answer period of three minutes on their talk. 
These talks are based on subjects dealing with the student’s professional field 
and on those dealing with Spanish-America. The talks are recorded, and in- 
dividual weekly interviews are scheduled for analysis of the recording with 
reference to pronunciation, diction, and syntax. Prerequisite: Completion 
of any 300 course in Spanish, or approval of Head of Department. 


326. Public Speaking in Spanish. (1-2). Credit 2. II 
Continuation of Modern Language 325 with round-table discussions. Pre- 


requisite: Completion of any 300 course in Spanish, or approval of Head of 
Department. 


335. Spanish-American Novel. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the most important works of some distinguished contemporary 
Spanish-American novelists. (The list will vary but will be chosen from such 
writers as Giiiraldes, Azuela, Gallegos, Lopez y Fuentes, Guzman, Pietri, etc.) 
The course is conducted largely in Spanish, and short written reports in Span- 
ish are required as part of the daily assignment. In addition, term papers in 
Spanish are required on assigned collateral reading. Prerequisite: Modern 


Language 206 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 
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336. Spanish-American Novel. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 335. However, the authors and novels 
studied will differ from those offered in Modern Language 335. Prerequi- 
site: Modern Language 206 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1958-59 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


385. Readings in French. Credit 1 or 2. I, Il 


Individual supervision of readings selected for each student separately. 
There will be written and oral reports and a semester examination; no class 
meetings. Prerequisites: Nine hours of French; junior classification; ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


386. Readings in German. Credit 1 or 2. I, II 


Individual supervision of readings selected for each student separately. 
There will be written and oral reports and a semester examination; no class 
meetings. Prerequisites: Nine hours of German; junior classification; ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


388. Readings in Russian. Credit 1 or 2. I, Il 


Individual supervision of readings selected for each student separately. 
There will be written and oral reports and a semester examination; no class 
meetings. Prerequisites: T'welve hours of Russian; approval of Head of De- 
partment. 


401. Introduction to Scientific French. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


This course is designed to assist the graduate student to prepare himself 
to read scientific material with sufficient adequacy to pass the foreign lang- 
uage examination requirement for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. Grammar 
and syntax will be presented by units. Technical vocabulary and translation 
ability will be developed by the study of sample reading material in the fields 
of the various sciences. 


402. Readings in Scientific French. (1-2). Credit 2. S 


Continuation of Modern Language 401. The student will select and trans- 
late material in his major field written in French. Accuracy and skill are 
developed through personal conferences and checking the student’s work by 
the instructor. This course is designed to prepare the student to fulfill the 
foreign language reading requirement for the Ph.D. degree. Prerequisite: 
Modern Language 401 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


403. Introduction to Scientific German. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


This course is designed to assist the graduate student to prepare himself 
to read scientific material with sufficient adequacy to pass the foreign lang- 
uage examination requirement for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. Grammar 
and syntax will be presented by units. Technical vocabulary and translation 
ability will be developed by the study of sample reading material in the fields 
of the various sciences. 


404. Readings in Scientific German. (1-2). Credit 2. S 


Continuation of Modern Language 403. The student will select and trans- 
late material in his major field written in German. Accuracy and skill are 
developed through personal conferences and checking of the student’s work 
by the instructor. This course is designed to prepare the student to fulfill the 
foreign language reading requirement for the Ph.D. degree. Prerequisite: 
Modern Language 403 or approval of the Head of the Department. 
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Department of Oceanography and Meteorology 


Professor D. F. Leipper, 
Professor J. G. Mackin; Associate Professors R. G. Bader, D. W. Hood, M. G. H. 
Ligda, R. O. Reid, W. J. Saucier, B. W. Wilson; Assistant Professors R. J. 
Deland, G. A. Franceschini, W. K. Henry, H. J. McLellan; Instructors S. G. 
Bigler, K. C. Brundidge, E. H. Shenton; Lecturer K. M. Rae 


METEOROLOGY 


317. Meteorological Instruments, Observations, and Communications. (2-3). 
Grédites. 2-15) El 


Theory, design, and accuracy of standard meteorological instruments; sur- 
face weather observations; weather codes and symbols; global and local weath- 
er networks; methods and forms of data transmission; data presentation and 
elementary data analysis. Prerequisites: Mathematics 120 or 209; Physics 
ZOZ. or 219; 


318. Meteorological Instruments, Observations, and Communications. (1-3). 
Credit 2. II 
Methods and instruments for aerological observation, including the theory 
and limitations of pilot balloon, radiosonde, rawin and radar observations; 
computation, coding, and plotting of data. Forms of data representation; me- 
teorological charts and diagrams; techniques of data analysis. Prerequisite: 
Meteorology 335. 


325. Physical Climatology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The horizontal, vertical, and seasonal distributions of meteorological ele- 
ments in their relation to such basic controls as solar and terrestrial radiation, 
physiography, rotation of the earth, the general circulation, air mass exchange, 
and various atmospheric processes. Prerequisite: Physics 202 or 219. 


326. Regional Climatology. (2-0). Credit 2. II, S 


The broader climatic regimes of the earth and the physical basis for their 
differences; tropical and polar climatology; local climates; introduction to mi- 
croclimatology. Prerequisite: Meteorology 325. 


335. Atmospheric Statics and Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Geopotential; chemical composition of the atmosphere; the physical vari- 
ables; the hydrostatic equation; hypsometry; thermodynamics of dry, moist, 
and saturated air; mixing and convection; thermodynamic charts and dia- 
grams; thermodynamics applied to atmospheric analysis and weather process- 
ses. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 202 or 219. 


336. Atmospheric Motions. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


Kinematics; conservation equations; equations of motion; geostrophic and 
accelerated motions; streamlines; trajectories; circulation and vorticity the- 
aie dynamics of wind systems. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; Meteorology 


445. Atmospheric Physical Processes. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S T 


_The physics of heat, moisture, and momentum transfer in the atmosphere; 
radiation, evaporation, condensation, advection, convection, turbulence, and 
soa their consequences upon the weather. Prerequisite: Meteorology 


457. Fundamentals of Weather Analysis. (1-12). Credit 5. Ils 


Theory, methods, and practice of. synoptic weather analysis in three di- 
mensions. Detailed studies of the structure and motions of air currents, 
fronts, cyclones, anticyclones, pressure waves, tropical storms, and other fea- 
tures of the circulation. Prerequisites: Meteorology 318, 336. 
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458. Weather Analysis. (1-12). Credit 5. I. S + 


A continuation of Meteorology 457, but with the emphasis on motions of 
wind and weather patterns and on weather sequence. Introduction to prin- 
ciples and methods of prognosis and weather forecasting. Prerequisites: Me- 
teorology 445, 457. 


465. Agricultural Meteorology. (2-0). Credit 2. II T 


Study of principles of meteorology as they are related to agriculture, with 
special emphasis upon the climate of the surface layers of the atmosphere. 
Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 
636. Dynamic Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A formal treatment of the principles of fluid dynamics as they apply to 
the atmosphere; the Navier-Stokes equations; perturbation theory, energy 
equations and transformations, vorticity, barotropic and baroclinic systems, 
cyclone theories, and numerical weather prediction. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 601; Meteorology 336; or the equivalent. (To be offered in 1958-59 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


646. Atmospheric Physics. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Fog, cloud, and precipitation physics; thunderstorms; atmospheric electric- 
ity; optional and acoustical phenomena; turbidity; the structure and exploration 
of the higher atmosphere; atmospheres of other planets. Prerequisite: Mete- 
orology 445. 


658. Weather Analysis. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


Discussion, application, and critical evaluation of methods employed by 
American and foreign centers for analyzing and forecasting circulation and 
weather patterns over periods up to 3 days; objective analysis and numerical 
prediction; recent developments; techniques for analysis of specific weather 
patterns. Prerequisites: Meteorology 457 or the equivalent; approval of 
Head of Department. 


665. Micrometeorology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the physical processes occurring at the interface between 
earth and atmosphere, with special emphases upon evaporation, turbulent 
diffusion of gases, variations in wind, temperature, and humidity in the 
lowest few meters of the atmosphere. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; 
Meteorology 445; Physics 301. 


675. Radar Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Study of the theory and practice of radar storm observations. Prereq- 
uisites: Meteorology 445, 457. 
676. Hydrometeorology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

The role of weather and weather processes in land water problems. Pre- 
requisite: Meteorology 326 or approval of the instructor. 
679. Military Applications of Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Applications of meteorological knowledge and data to related activities 
and problems in the national defense not under security classification. Pre- 
requisite: Meteorology 457. 


681. Seminar. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Presented by students and based upon their research work and upon sur- 
veys of the literature. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course offered to enable majors in meteorology to undertake and com- 
plete with credit in their particular fields of specialization limited investiga- 
tions which do not fall within their thesis research and which are not 
covered by any other courses in the established curriculum. 
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691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
For thesis or dissertation. Topic subject to approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


201. Sea and Air Sciences. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II, S 

Oceanography and meteorology as scientific career fields. Features of 
the natural environment which affect man’s daily life and activities. A 
survey course open to all college students. 


401. Introduction to Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 7 

The various aspects of oceanography with emphasis upon those pertinent 
in the Gulf of Mexico. The principles upon which the disciplines of the 
subject are based. The unity of the marine sciences and their importance 
to man. The relations between oceanography and the fields of biology, chem- 
istry, engineering, geography, geology, mathematics, meteorology, and 
physics. Opportunities in oceanography. Prerequisite: Senior classification 
in engineering or in a biological or physical science or the approval of the 
instructor. 


431. Geological Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I <8 

Topography and characteristic features of the ocean bottom; marine 
shorelines and processes operating in the coastal zone; nature of marine 
sediments; marine transportation and deposition of sedimentary materials; 
erosion of beaches. Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


441. Chemical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I : 

The chemical composition and properties of sea water; the definition 
and calculation of salinity; the pH, excess base, and carbon dioxide system 
in the sea; nutrients, their cycles and their distribution; oxygen and other 
dissolved gases; chemistry of sedimentation; composition of organisms and 
organic constituents of sea water; marine corrosion; extraction of raw 
materials from the sea. Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Research Methods in Oceanography. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II, S 


Selection of a research problem for thesis work; planning the program 
of investigation. Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


603. Sea Laboratory Techniques. (0-6). Credit 2. II 


Practice in techniques used regularly aboard ship and in collecting field 
data. Cruise planning, navigational methods, collection of hydrographic, 
bathymetric and meteorological data, sediment sampling, biological sampling, 
and the collection of water samples for chemical analysis will be stressed. 
Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


610. Physical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


__ Survey of the physics of the sea; physical properties, transmission of 
light and sound in the sea, sea ice; heat budget of the sea and transformation 
of energy within the sea and at the boundaries; evaporation from the sea, 
description of water masses and their origin; the horizontal and vertical 
circulation of the seas; the applied dynamic and kinematic formulas for 
circulation in the sea; the concept of dynamic equilibrium of the different 
concentrations within the sea; introduction to waves and tides of the sea. 
Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


611. Theoretical Physical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Theoretical and quantitative aspects; equations of motion; equation of 
continuity; boundary conditions; distribution of properties in the presence of 
diffusion; heat budget; stability; dynamics and computation of ocean cur- 
rents; wind currents; turbulence; friction; work at sea. Prerequisites: _Math- 
ematics 601 or registration therein; Oceanography 610. 
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612. Theory of Ocean Waves. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Generation and decay of waves in deep water; modification of waves and 
swell in shallow water; longshore currents and rip currents; wave action on 
structures. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Oceanography 610. 


613. Engineering Aspects of Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Review of practical information gained from oceanography research, 
including information on ocean waves, currents, sea level changes, and on 
physical, chemical, and biological parameters from an engineering point of 
view; application of this knowledge to such engineering problems as the 
maintenance of harbors, marine structures and ships, together with a discus- 
sion of related strategic operations at sea; marine instrumentation. Pre- 
requisites: Oceanography 610, 612. 


614. Dynamics of the Ocean and Atmosphere. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Advanced theory of the ocean dynamics, a comparison of the hydrody- 
namic and thermodynamic character of the ocean and the atmosphere; the 
mutual dependence of the dynamics and thermodynamics of the sea on those 
of the air and vice versa; some special theories from the mean equations 
of motion, gradient wind, jet stream, mutual adjustment of the mass field 
and velocity field in the sea; mutually coupled temperature variations of the 
sea and the air; wind driven currents; the general hydrodynamic problem 
of the ocean and of the atmosphere, and an investigation of its uniqueness; 
the maintenance of the general circulation. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
602; Oceanography 611. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years there- 
after.) 


620. Biological Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Critical study of important contributions defining major biological divi- 
sions, provinces, and life zones of the oceans; effects of climate, chemical, and 
physical barriers, and phylogeny on zoogeography; factors relating to popu- 
lation cycles; productivity problems; ecological inter-relationships of major 
groups of plants and animals in the sea. Prerequisites: General prerequisites 
for oceanography. 


621. Biological Oceanography of the Gulf of Mexico. (1-6). 
Credit 3. II 


Detailed examination of selected aspects of biological oceanography which 
are of major importance to the Gulf of Mexico. Prerequisites: Oceanography 
620, undergraduate major in biology, or approval of instructor. 


631. Geological Oceanography of the Gulf of Mexico. (2-3). 
Credit 3. II 


Topography, stratigraphy, paleontology, and environments of the Gulf; 
littoral region and adjacent plains; forces acting on shorelines and bottoms; 
depositional surfaces, equilibria, equilibrium structures; tectonics; pleistocene 
history of region. Field trips. Prerequisites: Oceanography 431; under- 
graduate major in geology. 


641. Chemical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Detailed study of selected topics in chemical oceanography which pertain 
to the Gulf of Mexico; industrial utilization of sea water and chemical 
products obtained from marine plants and animals; water freshening; in- 
dustrial corrosion problems; chemical aspects of photosynthesis and fertility 
of the sea; chemistry of estuarine waters. Prerequisites: Oceanography 
441; undergraduate major in chemistry; approval of the instructor. 


642. Laboratory Techniques in Oceanography. (0-6). Credit 2. I 


Detailed study will be made of methods of preparation and analysis of 
samples for biological, chemical, and geological investigations. The methods 
of analysis will concern oxygen, phosphate, silicate, nitrate, nitrite, salinity, 
carbon, sediment particle size, mineralogy, organic production, and others. 
Prerequisites: Oceanography 431, 441, 603, 610, 620, or approval of the instruc- 
tor. 
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643. Geochemistry of the Ocean. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Geochemistry of the oceanic hydrosphere, biosphere, and lithosphere; 
how these are related to the atmosphere; study of the elements within 
them. Prerequisites: Oceanography 431, 441, and 641 or graduate classi- 
fication in geology. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


644. Geochemistry of the Ocean. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A detailed critical study of the geochemistry of sedimentation, the geo- 
chemical evolution of the oceans, the biogeochemistry of ‘calcium carbonate 
and isotope geochemistry as related to the ocean. Prerequisite: Oceano- 
graphy 648. 


651. Meteorological Oceanography. (1-3). Credit 2. II 

The use of the conservative characteristics of the sea in forecasting me- 
teorological and oceanographic phenomena. Calculation of ocean waves and 
swell, transformation. of waves in shallow water, preparation of wave refrac- 
tion diagrams and statistical summaries, modification of air masses in contact 
with the ocean, forecasting of fog and squalls, effect of the oceans upon cli- 
mate of the world, meteorological tides. Prerequisite: Oceanography 610. 


652. Ocean Boundary Layer Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Theory of radiative exchange of energy at the sea surface; the theory of 
turbulent flow over hydrodynamically rough and smooth surfaces with appli- 
cation to the evaluation of the fluid frictional stresses at the boundaries of 
the sea, the evaluation of wind stress, evaporation, etc.; the micro-structure 
of temperature and salinity near the ocean surface; evaluation of turbulent 
exchange coefficients. Prerequisite: Oceanography 611. (Offered in 1958- 
59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Presented by students and based upon their research work and upon sur- 
veys of the literature. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, 'S 


A course offered to enable majors in oceanography to undertake and com- 
plete with credit in their particular fields of specialization limited investiga- 
tions which do not fall within their thesis research and which are not covered 
by any other courses in the established curriculum. An example of the solu- 
tion of a special problem in oceanography would be the work done in analyz- 
ing a special set of data collected on a cruise at sea. The course may also 
consist of a special series of problem discussions not given periodically, such 
Be uae offered by visiting scientists. Prerequisites: Oceanography 481, 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


For thesis or dissertation. Topic subject to approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


Department of Petroleum Engineering 


Professor R. L. Whiting, 
Professors R. B. Bossler, J. C. Calhoun, Jr., H. T. Kennedy; Associate Pro- 
fessors J. W. Amyx, J. R. Pedigo; Assistant Professor D. M. Bass, Jr. 


204. The Petroleum Industry. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A general introductory study of the petroleum industry including histori- 
cal development, exploration, development and production methods, transpor- 
tation and refining of petroleum and the natural gas and natural gasoline in- 
dustries. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 
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300. Petroleum Engineering Field Problems. (1-6). Credit 3. 5S 
A field study of the problems encountered in oil and gas fields. Course 
consists primarily of visits to oil and gas fields. The requirements of this 
course will not permit a student to take any other course at the same time. 
Prerequisite: Completion of junior petroleum engineering courses. 

NOTE: This course may be taken in place of field work as required of 
all graduates in petroleum engineering. Field work or this course required 
before registration in any of the senior or fifth year petroleum engineering 
courses. 


305. Petroleum Development. (2-0). Credit 2. I 

Principles of oil field development, rotary and cable tool drilling methods, 
drilling fluids, oil field hydrology. Prerequisites: Geology 201, 207; Mathe- 
matics 210*; Physics 204 or 219. 


306. Reservoir Rock Properties. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

A systematic study of the properties of petroleum reservoir rocks with 
particular emphasis on porosity, permeability, relative permeability, capillary 
characteristics, homogeneous and heterogeneous rock systems. Prerequisites: 
Petroleum Engineering 305, 307. 


307. Petroleum Development Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I 

Properties of petroleum; operation of rotary drilling rig; well surveying 
practices; tests on drilling fluids and cements. Prerequisite: Petroleum En- 
gineering 305 or registration therein. 


308. Rock and Fluid Properties Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. II 

Core analysis, capillary pressure and relative permeability tests, fluid 
displacement tests; differential and flash vaporization tests of gas saturated 
crude oils at elevated pressure and temperature. Prerequisites: Petroleum 
Engineering 306 and 310 or registration therein. 


310. Reservoir Fluids. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

Thermodynamic behavior of natural occurring hydrocarbon mixtures. 
Evaluation and correlation of physical properties of petroleum reservoir fluids, 
laboratory and empirical methods. Prerequisites: Chemistry 323; Petroleum 
Engineering 3805, 307. 


312. Well Logging. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


A preliminary study of logging methods with particular attention to 
electric logging and radio active logging as they would be applied in the 
petroleum industry. Prerequisite: Geology 210. 


402. Petroleum Property Management. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


Factors which influence the value of oil and gas properties; preparations 
of valuation reports, cost data, operating organization, regulation of petrol- 
eum production. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 413, 428. 


405. Drilling and Production Design. (2-2). Credit 3. I + 


A study of the drilling and production equipment used in oil field prac- 
tice. Design of drilling and production systems. Prerequisites: Civil Engi- 
neering 305; Petroleum Engineering 305, 306, 307,°308. 


409. Subsurface Engineering. (1-3). Credit 2. I t 


Well logging, contour maps, isopachous maps, and the determination of 
the size, shape, and volume content of petroleum reservoirs. Prerequisites: 
Petroleum Engineering 305, 396, 307, 308. 


*Becomes 307 effective September 1960. 
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413. Natural Gas Engineering. (2-2). Credit 3. I T 

Theory of measurement, treatment and transportation of natural gas. 
Phase behavior of hydrocarbon mixtures and the production of natural gas 
liquids. Prerequisites: Chemistry 344; Mechanical Engineering 323; Petrol- 
eum Engineering 306. 


413. Petroleum Measurement and Transportation. (2-2). Credit 3.* I 

Theory and methods of gas and liquid measurements and transportation 
including mixed streams, horizontal and vertical flow, etc. Prerequisites: 
Mechanical Engineering 323; Petroleum Engineering 310. 


414. Petroleum Production Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3.** II - 


Gas lift, surface separation and treatment of oil field fluids. The meas- 
urement, sampling and testing of crude oil, tank strapping and preparation of 
tank tables, oil storage, the prevention of loss by evaporation, fire and light- 
ning protection. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 405, 413. 


415. Measurements Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I + 

Methods of metering petroleum and natural gas. Study of flow of liquid 
gas and mixtures of gas and liquid. Advanced study of properties of petroleum 
at elevated pressure and temperature. Prerequisite: Petroleum Engineering 
413 or registration therein. 


416. Oil Measurements and Transportation Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. 
I 


Gauging practices, treating of oil-water emulsion, heat and sulphur con- 
tent of petroleum and its products, determination of viscosity, gravity water 
content, carbon residue, and the coefficient of expansion of petroleum. De- 
termination of vapor pressure of natural gasoline. Distillation of crude oil 
and gasoline. Methods of metering petroleum. Water analysis. Prerequi- 
site: Petroleum Engineering 414 or registration therein. 


417. Petroleum Engineering Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. I t 

The study and presentation of papers pertaining to recent developments 
in the field of petroleum engineering. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 
305, 306, 307, 308. 


418. Petroleum Engineering Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. II + 

The study and presentation of papers pertaining to recent developments 
in the field of petroleum engineering. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 
305, 306, 397, 308. 


419. Drilling Fluids. (0-3). Credit 1. II + 


A laboratory course in which field technique and control of mud fluids to 
facilitate drilling are taught. Prerequisites: Senior classification in petrol- 
eum engineering; approval of the Head of the Department. 


428. Reservoir Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3.*** I + 


Material balance methods, including identification of type of reservoir 
mechanism, future production under primary recovery and gas injection; 
water influx calculations. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 306, 308, 310. 


429. Reservoir Mechanics Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I + 


A laboratory course to supplement the theory of Petroleum Engineering 
428. Advanced core analysis; fundamental tests of PVT properties of petrol- 
sues Laser conditions. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 305, 306, 
307, 308. 


*Petroleum Engineering 413 to be described in this manner effective September 1959. 
**Becomes (2-0), credit 2, effective February 1, 1960. 
***Becomes (2-0), credit 2, effective September 1959. 
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438. Reservoir Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3.** II 

Continuation of Petroleum Engineering 428. Displacement of oil by extra- 
neous fluids, evaluation of performance of combination drive reservoirs, sweep 
efficiency. Prerequisite: Petroleum Engineering 428. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601, 602. Drilling and Completing Wells. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. S 


An advanced study of the problems encountered in the drilling and com- 
pleting of oil and gas wells. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


603, 604. Advanced Reservoir Engineering. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. 
SSE 
An advanced course in petroleum production practices, with special refer- 
ence to the fundamental principles of flow of reservoir fluids. Prerequisite: 
Approval of Head of Department. 


605. Phase Behavior of Petroleum Reservoir Fluids. Credit 2 to 4 each 
semester. I 
A study of the pressure, volume, temperature, composition relationships 
of petroleum reservoir fluids. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Depart- 
ment. 


607. Recovery Methods. Credit 2 to 4 each semester. II 


A study of methods of increasing recovery of petroleum from petroleum 
reservoirs. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


608. Well Logging Methods. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

An advanced study of well logging methods for determining the nature 
and fluid content of formations penetrated by the drill. Prerequisite: Ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


A study and presentation of papers on recent developments in reservoir 
mechanics. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 

A course offered to enable students to undertake and complete limited in- 
vestigations which do not fall within their thesis research and which are not 
covered by any other courses in the curriculum. Prerequisite: Graduate 
classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 

Advanced work on some special problem within the field of petroleum en- 
gineering. A thesis course. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of Depart- 
ment. 


Department of Physics 


Professor J. G. Potter, 
Professors J. B. Coon, Melvin Eisner, E. G. Smith, E. E. Vezey*, D. F. Weekes; 
Associate Professors P. W. Barker, C. H. Bernard, Ambuj Mukerji; Assistant 
Professors M. C. Bolen, B. B. Boriskie, J. S. Ham, C. M. Loyd, R. W. Mitchell, 
“R. K. Russell, F. C. Whitmore; Instructors J. P. Decker, G. S. Harmon, 
C. E. Jones, N. R. Rao 


Students who present for transfer courses in college physics of less credit 
value than the required courses in this college may validate their transfer 
work and receive credit in physics by examination if they wish to do so. 


It is recommended, however, that students transferring with only eight 
hours of physics into curricula requiring 10 hours register for Physics 225 
and 226. These courses are designed to supplement the students’ previous 
instruction in physics. 


*On leave of absence 
**Recomes (2-0), credit 2, effective February 1, 1960. 
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201. College Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 

An elementary course with material selected especially with reference to 
the needs of premedical and predental students and students of architecture 
and education. Fundamentals of classical mechanics, heat, and sound. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 103. 


202. College Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 
A continuation of Physics 201. Fundamentals of classical electricity and 
light and introduction to contemporary physics. Prerequisite: Physics 201. 


203. General Physics. (4-3). Credit 5. I, II, S 

A comprehensive course for students of engineering and the physical sci- 
ences, providing the background for many of the engineering courses as well 
as for other physics courses. Cultivation of the capacity to utilize the funda- 
mental concepts in the solution of problems is emphasized. Mechanics, wave 
motion, and heat. Prerequisites: Mathematics 209 or registration therein; 
Mechanical Engineering 101 or 108, or Physics 211 or 213. 


204. General Physics. (4-3). Credit 5. I, II, S 


A continuation of Physics 203. Sound, light, electricity, and atomic phe- 
nomena. Prerequisites: Mathematics 209; Physics 203. 


207. General Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A course planned especially for students pursuing independent courses in 
electricity or electrical engineering. The content of this semester is equiva- 
lent to the mechanics included in Physics 203. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
209 or registration therein; Mechanical Engineering 101 or 108 or Physics 211. 


208. General Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

A continuation of Physics 207. The content of this semester is equiva- 
lent to the heat, sound, light, and atomic physics included in Physics 203, 204. 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 209; Physics 207. 


211. <A Brief Survey of Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A course designed to acquaint students with a field of knowledge and con- 
temporary activity of importance in modern thinking. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 101 or 110. 


213. Physics for Students of Agriculture. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A brief course emphasizing fundamentals of special importance to stu- 
dents of agriculture in the fields of mechanics, heat, light, and electricity. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 101. 


215. Introductory Physics. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A course for pre-veterinary medicine students restricted to those topics 
in physics of importance to all students of veterinary medicine. The material 
of the first semester is in the fields of mechanics, heat, and sound. Labora- 
tory exercises emphasize measurements, concepts, and the experimental basis 
for physics. Prerequisites: Mathematics 101, 103. 


216. Introductory Physics. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Physics 215. The material of the second seniester is 
in the fields of light, magnetism and electricity, and atomic, molecular, and 
nuclear phenomena. Prerequisite: Physics 215. 


218. Mechanics and Heat. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


_ A comprehensive course for students of engineering and the physical 
Sciences, providing the background for many of the engineering courses as 
well as for other physics courses. Cultivation of the capacity to utilize the 
fundamental concepts in the solution of problems is emphasized. Mechanics, 
heat. Prerequisites: Mathematics 102, 103. 
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219. Sound, Light, Electricity. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, 8S 
A continuation of Physics 218. Sound, light, and electricity. Prerequisite: 
Physics 218. 


220. Modern Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A continuation of Physics 218 and 219. Atomic physics, nuclear physics, 
and solid state physics. Prerequisite: Physics 219. 


225. Supplementary General Physics. (2-0). Credit 2. I 

An intensive course designed to supplement the physics instruction of cer- 
tain transfer students to bring the level of their preparation in physics to a 
par with that of students completing Physics 2038. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 209, or registration therein, and at least 3 semester hours of credit for 
a college physics course devoted primarily to mechanics and heat. 


226. Supplementary General Physics. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

A continuation of Physics 225 to bring the level of physics instruction of 
certain transfer students to a par with that of students completing Physics 
204. Prerequisites: Mathematics 209; Physics 203 or 225 and at least 3 se- 
mester hours of credit for a college physics course devoted primarily to sound, 
electricity, and light. 


301. Heat. (3-3). Credit 4. I t 
Heat transfer, specific heats, developments of thermodynamic concepts in- 

troducing statistical mechanics and kinetic theory, phase and change of state, 

and radiation. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 204 or 208 or 220. 


302. Mechanical Properties of Matter. (2-3). Credit 3. II * 


Rotational inertia, simple harmonic motion of translation and rotation, 
Kater’s pendulum, gravitational fields and potential theory, gyroscopic mo- 
tion, elasticity of beams, torsion, theory of elasticity, elasticity of fluids, sur- 
face tension and its application to the optimum shape for pressure vessels, dif- 
fusion, units and dimensions. Special attention is given to the setting up of 
equations representing physical facts, the interpretation of their solutions, and 
the determination of the limitations imposed by each approximation and as- 
sumption. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308 or registration therein; Physics 
204 or 208 or 220. 


310. Applications of Modern Physics. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


A comparatively non-technical survey of modern applications of atomic 
and nuclear phenomena of interest to students of geology, biochemistry, ge- 
netics, biology, engineering, and especially premedical and predental students. 
Electrons, ions, isotopes, spectra, x-rays, atomic structure, radioactivity, 
atomic particles, nuclear accelerators, induced radioactivity, radioactive tracers, 
nuclear reactors, and atomic energy. Some demonstration laboratory work 
will accompany certain phases of the course. Prerequisites: Chemistry 101; 
Physics 202, 204, 216 or 220. 


311. Atomic and Nuclear Physics. (3-0). Credit 3. I ft 


An introduction to the particles of modern physics, quantum theory, rela- 
tivity, atomic structure, spectra, the periodic table, photoelectricity, thermi- 
onic emission, electrical phenomena in gases, x-rays, natural and induced radio- 
activity, nuclear structure and phenomena, the various means of transmuta- 
tion, accelerating equipment, radiation measurements, pair and meson pro- 
duction, cosmic ray phenomena, nuclear forces, nuclear fission, nuclear reactor 
operation, isotope tracer techniques, and atomic energy. Prerequisites: Math- 
ematics 210; Physics 204 or 208 or 220. 


312. Atomic and Nuclear Physics. (2-0). Credit 2.* II * 


An extension of Physics 311 to more specialized phases of molecular, 
atomic, and nuclear phenomena in so far as they may be treated without spe- 
cial mathematical methods and quantum mechanics. Prerequisite: Physics 
a1, 


*Becomes (2-3), credit 3, effective February 1, 1962. 
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314. Survey of Astronomy. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

A study of the solar system, meteors, asteroids, comets, stars, clusters, 
nebulae, Kepler’s laws, laws of gravitation and astronomical instruments. Oc- 
casional evening meetings will be held for observation. Prerequisites: Math- 
ematics 101, 108. 


317. Celestial Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. II ir 

A mathematical formulation of the principles of celestial mechanics, in- 
cluding such fundamental astronomical principles as central forces, potential 
and attractions of bodies, the problem of two bodies, the problem of three bod- 
ies, the problem of n bodies, the laws of binary star systems, the determina- 
tion of orbits, and perturbations. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 
201 or 2038 or 218. 


322. Intermediate College Physics. (4-6). Credit 6. S 

A course for high school and junior high school science teachers and 
elementary science supervisors designed to fortify their preparation to a level 
where they can pursue upper division specialized physics courses. A review 
of classical physics and a brief introduction to modern physics. Prerequisite: 
At least six hours of credit in college physics. 


401. Optics. (3-3). Credit 4. II iy 

A systematic treatment of physical and geometrical optics featuring ap- 
plications to optical instruments. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 
204 or 208 or 220. 


405. Physical Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I < 

A comprehensive formulation of the principles of mechanics employing 
the calculus and vectorial methods. Orbital motion, Coriolis accelerations, 
motions of rigid bodies, forced vibrations and resonance phenomena, wave 
propagation. Prerequisites: Mathematics 405 or registration therein; Physics 
302 or the equivalent. 


407. Geophysical Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


The physical theory of each of the various geophysical methods used in 
petroleum exploration is developed from fundamental principles of elementary 
general physics. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 204 or 208. 


411. Experimental Modern Physics. (0-6). Credit 2. II + 


Selected practical topics of atomic and nuclear physics are pursued to the 
point where measurements and investigations are conducted in the laboratory. 
Prerequisite: Physics 311. 


413. Electricity and Magnetism. (2-3). Credit 3. I Tt 


_ DC and AC circuit theory, thermal and chemical electromotive forces, elec- 
trical instruments, electron emission. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Phy- 
sics 204 or 219. 


414. Electricity and Magnetism. (1-3). Credit 2. II < 


_ Non-linear circuits, functions of tubes in electrical circuits, electronic cir- 
cuits and circuit elements for physical measurements. Prerequisite: Phy- 
sics 413 or approval of the instructor. 


416. Electromagnetic Fields. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


Electric and magnetic field theory with emphasis on vector analysis and 
culminating in an introduction of electromagnetic radiation; properties of di- 
electrics and magnetic materials. Prerequisites: Mathematics 405; Physics 
413 or approval of the instructor, 


418. Theoretical Physics. (3-0). Credit 3. II rn 


An introduction to theoretical physics with emphasis on fundamental con- 
Perea cee General principles. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; Physics 204 
or or ; 
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FOR GRADUATES 


601. Analytical Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 


Dynamics of particles and of rigid bodies, gyrodynamics, potential theory, 
Hamilton’s principle, principle of least action, LaGrange’s equations, and the 
Hamilton-Jacobi equation with applications. Prerequisites: Mathematics 405 
or 601; Physics 405. 


602. Fluid Mechanics and Elasticity. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Mechanics of continuous media. Foundations of elasticity with applica- 
tion to theory of beams, plates, and shells. Hydrodynamics of viscous and 
non-viscous fluids. Supersonic flow and shock wave propagation. Boundary 
layer theory. Lubrication theory. Prerequisite: Physics 601 or the equiva- 
lent. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


603. Electromagnetic Theory. (4-0). Credit 4. II, S 


Theory of electromagnetism; static and time-varying fields; propagation, 
reflection, and refraction of electromagnetic waves. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 601 or the equivalent; Physics 416 or the equivalent. 


605. Thermodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. II, S 


The fundamentals of classical thermodynamics including first and second 
laws, thermodynamic potentials, conditions for equilibrium, properties of 
gases; thermodynamics of electromagnetic systems, and a brief treatment of 
kinetic theory including Maxwell velocity distribution law, viscosity, and dif- 
fusion. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Physics 301 or the equivalent. 


607. Statistical Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Fundamentals of statistical methods and their application to physical sys- 
tems; ensembles; principles of classical statistics by most probable distribu- 
tions and mean value distributions; Maxwell-Boltzman distributions; thermo- 
dynamics and statistics; statistical basis of entropy; Fermi-Dirac and Bose- 
Einstein statistics; degenerate electron gas applied to electronic phenomena in 
metals; degenerate Bose-Einstein statistics applied to liquid helium; Debye 
theory of specific heats; statistical mechanics in atomic and nuclear physics. 
_ Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


611. Advanced Optics. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 


The electromagnetic theory of optical phenomena in discontinuous, isotro- 
pic, and anisotropic media. Prerequisite: Physics 603. (Offered in 1959-60 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


612. Atomic Structure. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A study of the atom and atomic spectra from the quantum mechanical 
viewpoint including the hydrogen atom, perturbation method, complex atoms, 
transition probabilities, angular momentum operators, multiplet structure of 
energy levels, fine structure and electron spin. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
308 or the equivalent; Physics 311. 


614. Molecular Structure. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


The quantum mechanical theory of valence; the hydrogen molecule ion, 
molecular orbitals for diatomic molecules; the hydrogen molecule; coulombic 
and exchange integrals; Pauli exclusion principle and the cova‘ent bond: hy- 
brid atomic orbitals; general molecular orbital method. Prerequisite: Phy- 
sics 612. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


617. Physics of the Solid State. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the electrical, magnetic, thermal, and mechanical properties 
of crystalline solids. Lattice energy of ionic crystals, lattice vibrations, di- 
electric phenomena, luminescence and phosphorescence, electron theory of met- 
als, band theory, semi-conductors, low temperature behavior of solids. Pre- 
requisite: Approval of the instructor. | 
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618. Nuclear Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Application of quantum mechanics to nuclear phenomena. Prerequisites: 
Physics 623, 625, or the equivalent. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 


623. Quantum Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 

Foundations of quantum mechanics; theories of Heisenberg and De Broglie 
with applications especially to nuclear physics. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
602 or the equivalent; Physics 601, 612, 625. 


624. Quantum Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


A continuation of Physics 623. A postulational development of the foun- 
dations of quantum mechanics; classical foundations, Hamiltonian formalism, 
canonical transformations, representation and expansion theory, relativistic- 
quantum mechanics, quantum electrodynamics, quantum field theory, funda- 
mental particles, meson field theories, and high energy phenomena. Prereq- 
uisite: Physics 623. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


625. Nuclear Structure. (3-0). Credit 3. II, § 


Properties of fundamental particles; theory of simple nuclear models; 
scattering, spins, magnetic moments and cross sections; alpha, beta, and gam- 
ma decay; detection, measurement, and production of nuclear particles; nu- 
clear spectroscopy; interactions of nuclear radiations with matter; nuclear 
reactions; high energy nuclear phenomena. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308, 
601; Physics 312 or the equivalent. 


627. Relativity. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Special relativity and its application to covariant formulation of mechan- 
ics and electrodynamics. Theory of general relativity including development 
of necessary tensor calculus and non-Euclidean geometry. Predictions of gen- 
eral relativity and experimental tests of theory; cosmological problems and 
unified field theories. Prerequisites: Physics 601, 603. (Offered in 1959-60 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


631. Quantum Theory of Solids. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Development of solid state theory from the basic theory of quantum me- 
chanics. Theory of perfect and imperfect crystal lattices. Interaction of 
electromagnetic radiation with non-conducting crystals. Electrons in perfect 
crystal lattices. Theory of metallic cohesion. Transport phenomena, Elec- 
tric and magnetic properties of solids. Semiconductors, superconductors, su- 
perfluids. Prerequisite: Physics 617. 


633. Experimental Physics. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Experiments in atomic, nuclear and solid state physics, designed to com- 
plement theory courses in these fields and to prepare the student for experi- 
mental research in physics. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


641. Teaching of High School Physics. (5-3). Credit 6. S 


This course taught by members of the Physics faculty will aim to develop 
convictions concerning the fundamental principles of classical and modern 
physics which should be taught in a course in high school physics and to 
develop techniques and methods in preparing and conducting demonstrations 
and laboratory exercises. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of 
the Heads of the Education and Physics Departments. 


661. Radiological Physics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


_ Interaction of radiation with matter, health physics and radiation protec- 
tion, reactor sources of radiation shield design. Prerequisites: Chemical Engi- 
neering 447 or Physics 312; Mathematics 308. 


663. Reactor Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Mathematical theory of the diffusion and slowing down of neutrons in the 
homogeneous nuclear reactor without reflector and with reflector. Extensive 
problem work to illustrate the applications of the theory. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 308, 601 or registration therein; Physics 312. 
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664. Reactor Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. iI 


A continuation of Physics 663. The steady state and transient behavior 
of the heterogeneous reactor. Theory of reactor control. Special mathematical 
methods in reactor analysis. Extensive problem work to illustrate the appli- 
cations of the theory. Prerequisites: Mathematics 602 or registration therein; 
Physics 663. 


665. Theory of Accelerators. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Description and classification of accelerators. Cockcraft-Walton accelera- 
tors, electrostatic generators; linear accelerators; theory of magnetic focusing; 
cyclotron; theory of electrostatic focusing; stability conditions, betatron; 
synchrocyclotron; synchrotron; low energy pulse devices; energy measurement 
and control; instrumentation and technique; reactions; radiological safety. 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; Physics 312. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 
Individual problems not related to thesis. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research toward thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Plant Physiology and Pathology 


Professor G. M. Watkins, 
Professor W. C. Hall; Associate Professors H. E. Joham, D. C. Norton, 
D. W. Rosberg; Assistant Professor R. B. Stewart 


301. Plant Pathology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


An introduction to the fundamental principles of plant pathology, includ- 
ing diagnosis, cause, and control of plant diseases. Prerequisites: Biology 
101, 206. 


302. Plant Disease Diagnosis. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A practice course designed to give the student experience in diagnosing 
plant disease problems. All categories of plant diseases will be studied. Pre- 
requisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301. 


313. Introduction to Plant Physiology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A general course dealing with the principal life processes of the higher 
plants, with particular emphasis on the influence of environmental factors on 
the processes and development of crop plants. Prerequisites: Biology 101; 
Chemistry 102. 


314. Principles of Plant Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4. II T 


A more advanced and detailed study of the physiology of green plants 
than Plant Physiology and Pathology 313, with emphasis on water relations, 
mineral nutrition, photosynthesis, and growth. Prerequisites: Chemistry 231; 
Physics 213; Plant Physiology and Pathology 318. 


FOR GRADUATES 
605. Plant Metabolism. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Photosynthesis and respiration are discussed in detail, including the 
history and recent developments in these fields. Prerequisite: Plant Physiol- 
ogy and Pathology 314, or Biochemistry and Nutrition 601 and approval of 
instructor. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


607. Physiology of the Fungi. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A general course in the physiological activities of fungi, including 
growth and development, mineral nutrition, carbon and vitamin nutrition, the 
chemistry of metabolic products, fungicides, and the physiology of parasitism 
and resistance. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 314. (Of- 
fered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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609. Quantitative Plant Physiology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 

Methods employed in the various types of physiological investigations and 
the interpretation of results obtained by them. Prerequisite: Plant Physiol- 
ogy and Pathology 314. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years there- 
after.) 


611. Plant Nutrition. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

This course deals with the inorganic nutrition of plants. It includes © 
solute absorption, accumulation and translocation; growth of plants in artifi- 
cial media; physiological roles of various elements in the plant, and biochemi- 
cal problems associated with salt absorption. Prerequisite: Plant Physiol- 
ogy and Pathology 314 or equivalent. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


612. Phytohormones and Plant Growth Regulators. (3-0). 


Credit 3. II 
This course includes material on the classification, properties, and action. 
of naturally occurring plant hormones as well as a discussion of the synthetic 
growth regulators. Material is included on practical application and uses 
of phytohormones and growth regulators. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology 
and Pathology 314 or equivalent. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


613. Plant Growth and Development. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A course dealing with the growth, differentiation, and development of 
higher plants. A comprehensive study of vernalization and photoperiodism 
is included as well as a discussion of the influences of water relations, mineral 
nutrition, and hormones on the developmental cycle. Consideration is also 
given to differentiation within the plant as related to such qualities as winter 
hardiness and drought resistance. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 314 or equivalent. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


616. Methods in Plant Pathology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


A presentation of the methods by which plant diseases are identified and 
investigated. Emphasis is placed on preparation for research work in plant 
pathology. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301 or the equivalent. 
(Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


617. Parasitism in Plant Disease. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A critical presentation of the literature on the invasion of plant tissues 
by parasitic bacteria, fungi, and nematodes. Mechanisms of host defense are 
examined. Processes are illustrated in the laboratory through the study of 
historical preparations and by experimentation. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology 
and Pathology 301 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


618. Bacterial Plant Diseases. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A detailed study of bacterial diseases of fruit and vegetable crops, field 
crops and ornamental plants, with special emphasis upon the nature of the 
disease, dissemination of the pathogen and methods of control. Prerequisite: 
Plant Physiology and Pathology 301 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1959-60 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


620. Plant Viruses. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


_ Lecture presentation and discussion of the nature and properties of plant 
viruses. Methods of virus transmission, host plant reactions to viruses, 
serological reactions, and methods of purification of viruses for examination 
under the electron microscope, and the study of economically important plant 
virus diseases and their control. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Path- 


ology 301 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 
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621. Plant Parasitic Nematodes. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


The morphology, identification, and biology of plant parasitic nematodes; 
the damage they cause; methods of control. Non-plant-pathogenic nematodes 
commonly found in the soil will be studied also. Prerequisite: Approval of 
the instructor. 


622. Plant Nematology. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


Advanced study of the principal groups of plant parasitic nematodes, with 
emphasis on methods used in research. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 621. 


623. Diseases of Field Crops. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


An intensive study of both the fundamental and the practical aspects of 
the more important and representative diseases of field crops. The plant 
disease problems peculiar to extensive cultivation methods will be stressed. 
Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301. 


624. Diseases of Fruits, Vegetables, and Ornamentals. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Identification and control of the important diseases of fruit, vegetable, 
and ornamental crops in Texas. Consideration will also be given to diseases of 
major berry crops and pecans. Various diseases and types of decay affecting 
products in shipment and storage will be studied. Each student will be required 
to carry out an inoculation-isolation exercise employing a bacterial or fungus 
pathogen. A virus inoculation exercise will be done by students working in 
pairs. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


Reports and discussions of topics of current interest in plant physiology 
and plant pathology, including reviews of literature on selected subjects. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 

Individual problems or research not pertaining to a thesis or dissertation. 
Prereauisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 3814 or the equivalent (for 
physiology), 301 or the equivalent (for pathology). 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 
Original investigations in support of thesis or dissertation. 


Biochemistry and Nutrition 601. Biochemistry of Plants. (3-0). 
Credit 3. 


See Department of Biochemistry and Nutrition for a full description of 
this course. 


Department of Poultry Science 


Professor J. H. Quisenberry, 
Professors J. R. Couch, E. D. Parnell; Associate Professor W. F. Krueger; 
Assistant Professors R. L. Atkinson, B. L. Reid, C. B. Ryan 


201. Poultry Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


The breeds and types of poultry, culling poultry for egg production, 
incubation, brooding and feeding for growth and egg production, winter and 
summer management, housing and hygiene, preparing poultry for market, 
methods of marketing, practical application of these subjects to farm 
conditions. The practice consists of the identification of breeds and varieties, 
judging poultry for egg production, plans for poultry farms and poultry 
houses, identification of feeds. 
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303. Turkey Production. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

Varieties of turkeys; breeding practices with turkeys; management and 
feeding of turkeys; incubation practices with turkeys; management of poults 
from hatching to market; special turkey marketing practices; sanitation and 
disease prevention with turkeys. 


308. Hatchery Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Commercial hatching in America, early commercial hatcheries, expan- 
sion, types of hatchery enterprise, related activities, localization of hatchery 
business, how and where to start, hatchery building, inside arrangement, 
ventilation, heat and temperature control, hatchery equipment, types of 
incubators; hatchery flock improvement, study of the National Poultry 
and Turkey Improvement Plans, sanitation, incubation practices, prices 
and hatchery costs. Trends in size of hatcheries and causes. Practice 
consists of culling and blood testing hatchery flocks, setting eggs in incubator, 
fumigating and disinfecting incubator, candling hatching eggs, pedigreeing 
and judging baby chicks. 


309. Broiler Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I 

A study of modern commercial broiler production including type of birds 
required for successful broiler operation; the importance of such factors as 
color of plumage, body formation, rate of growth, feathering, livability, uni- 
formity, and feed efficiency; housing and equipment requirements for brood- 
ing, advantages of different brooding and management systems; disease haz- 
ards; a study of cost factors such as feed, chick, labor, medication, and over- 
head; methods of marketing broilers; methods of financing broiler operations; 
integration in the broiler industry. Practice involves the design setting up and 
conducting broiler tests for evaluation of modern strains, feeds, and manage- 
ment practices. At the end of the tests the birds will be graded, dressed, and 
production costs calculated. 


401. Management and Selection. (2-2). Credit 3. II f 


How to select breeding males and females; culling the farm flock; plan- 
ning a poultry program for a community with emphasis on good management 
and soundness of health; how to plan and manage county poultry shows. A 
thorough study of the National Poultry Improvement Plans, with enough 
practice work in selecting and testing to qualify students for official Plan 
participation. 


403. Judging. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


The judging of standard breeds and varieties; special instructions for 
judges; methods of fitting and showing birds; types of shows and show man- 
agement; a study of standard disqualifications and their application to various 
selection standards; grading of live and dressed market poultry, and of 
market eggs. Practice work consists of judging classes for production, for 
market quality, and for exhibition. Several small poultry shows will be 
judged, and visits made to egg and poultry processing plants and farms of 
poultry breeders. 


407. Technology and Marketing of Poultry and Poultry Products. 
(2-2).** Credits; 21 


A study of the U.S.D.A. grades of eggs, and of live and dressed poultry; 
preparing poultry for market—killing, dressing, chilling, and packaging; 
candling, grading, and packing shell eggs; drying and freezing eggs; storage 
problems and techniques with special emphasis on maintenance of quality 
during storage; planning poultry and egg plant layouts with special emphasis 
on meeting U.S.D.A. requirements for sanitation; a study of commercial egg 
and poultry plants and their operation; newer developments in packaging and 
merchandising poultry and eggs; effects of feed upon quality and quality 
retention; a careful study of regulations governing the grading and inspec- 
tion of poultry of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, with special emphasis 
on inspection for wholesomeness. Prerequisite: Poultry Science 201. 
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411. Poultry Feeding. (3-2). Credit 4. I T 


The history of poultry nutrition, a short study of the chemical composi- 
tion of carbohydrates, proteins, fats, vitamins, and mineral mixtures as found 
in poultry feeds. Composition, functions, sources, and care of vitamins com- 
monly required for efficient poultry feeding. A study of the nutritive value 
of the different grains, roughages, mill feeds, and protein concentrates used 
in poultry nutrition. Practice work in the analysis of feedstuffs, the formula- 
tion of poultry rations, and diagnosis of lack of essentials in poultry rations. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 228, 231. 


414. Poultry Breeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I t 


The basic principles of poultry breeding. The inheritance of characters 
of economic importance. The records essential for a sound breeding pro- 
gram; the selection of breeders on the basis of records. Practice includes taking 
records on the breeding birds, interpreting the records, and the techniques 
involved in pedigree breeding. Prerequisite: Genetics 301. 


449. Poultry Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


Extensive review of the literature on poultry problems. The student will 
be required to prepare and present to the class comprehensive reviews of the 
literature on various phases of poultry science. Each student will be assigned 
a certain number of technical journals for current reporting to the seminar 
group. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


450. Poultry Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 
Continuation of Poultry Science 449. 


FOR GRADUATES 
603. Principles and Practices of Incubation. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A study of the developmental stages of the chick during incubation. Cor- 
relation of development with genetic and environmental factors. Study of 
the fundamental principles underlying successful artificial incubation of eggs. 
Relation of egg characters to hatchability. Effects of pre-incubation treatment 
on hatchability of chicken and turkey eggs. Control of disease during the in- 
cubation process. Relation of maternal diet to embryonic development and 
hatchability of the chick. Prerequisite: Poultry Science 308 or equivalent. 


604. Principles of Brooding and Rearing. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of principles involved in brooding poultry. Relative cost and ef- 
ficiency of different brooding and rearing methods. Relation of brooding 
practice to growth, livability, and subsequent adult performance. Such factors 
as diet, levels of protein, minerals, vitamins, medicants and growth stimulants 
are analyzed in relation to growth, livability, malformations, and feed ef- 
ficiency. Physiological factors such as temperature control mechanisms and 
hormones are covered. Research methodology and thorough literature review 
are stressed. Prerequisites: Poultry Science 201 and 303 or equivalent. 


611. Poultry Processing, Storing, and Distribution. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of egg quality and of egg quality maintenance. Effects of stor- 
age on egg and meat quality. The latest methods of processing eggs and 
poultry; feeding of market birds to improve grade; costs of production for 
various areas, and for various sized flocks and methods of management; plan- 
ning optimum sized units for economical production. Prerequisites: Agricul- 
tural Economics 314 or equivalent; Poultry Science 407 or the equivalent. 


612. Laboratory Problems in Poultry Processing, Storing and Distribution. 
(0-3). Credit 1. II 


A survey of improved methods of processing poultry and eggs. Certain 
selected modern processing plants will be visited and a study made of oper- 
ating methods. Students may assist with experimental work in progress on 
poultry and egg processing and storage. Laboratory comparisons of various 
methods of fattening and their effects on market and storage quality of fowl. 
Effects of temperature and methods of dressing on market and storage quality. 
Prerequisite: Poultry Science 611 or registration therein. 
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613. Breeding and Genetics of Poultry. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Rapid and intensive survey of the mode of inheritance of the most im- 
portant morphological and physiological characters in poultry. Analysis of 
the comparative efficiency of various systems of breeding in the improvement 
of poultry. Scientific journals and technical literature reviewed. Research 
methods discussed. Prerequisite: Poultry Science 414 or the equivalent. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


Intensive review and reporting of literature on poultry feeding, breeding, 
incubation, marketing, and management problems. Development of familiar- 
ity not only with literature but with organizations, agencies, and personnel 
working with poultry problems. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. May 
be repeated as many semesters as desired but maximum of two credits allowed 
towards Master’s degree. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 6 each semester. I, II, S 


An intensive study of newer principles and methods in the various spe- 
cialized fields related to successful poultry production. Prerequisite: Ap- 
proval of the Head of the Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Intensive study of research methods and techniques in poultry breeding, 
nutrition, physiology, physical aspects of marketing, or poultry products 
technology. Students will be required to carry out some experimental pro- 
jects in one of these fields. Reviews of specific literature, collection, analysis, 
and presentation of experimental data will be stressed. Designed for thesis 
credit. 


Department of Range and Forestry 


Professor V. A. Young, 
Professors R. A. Darrow, O. E. Sperry; Associate Professors F. W. Gould, 
R. R. Rhodes; Assistant Professor W. J. Waldrip; Instructor D. L. Huss 


102. Introduction to Range and Forestry. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


A brief survey of the fields of forestry and range management including 
the history, resources, policies, organization, industries, employment, educa- 
tion and research pertaining to the respective professions. One field trip into 
the forest is required. 


202. Range Plants. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Native forage plants of the ranges of the United States. Determination, 
distribution, eco ogy, and economic value, especially in Texas are considered. 
Poisonous plants and range practices to avoid livestock losses are included. 
Prerequisite: Biology 102 or the equivalent. 


203. Dendrology. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


The identification, classification, group silvical characteristics, distribu- 
tion, and values of the important trees of the coniferous group (Gymnosperms) ; 
as well as the shrubs and other woody plants associated with woodlands and 
commercial forests. Field trips arranged. Prerequisite: Biology 102. 


204. Dendrology. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


The identification, classification, group silvical characteristics, distribu- 
tion, and values of the important trees of the hard wood group (Angiosperms) ; 
as well as the shrubs and other woody plants associated with woodlands and 
commercial forests. Field trips arranged. Prerequisite: Biology 102. 


301. Plant and Range Ecology. (2-3). Credit 3. II T 


_ An analysis of habitat factors as they influence plant growth. Attention 
is given plant succession, competition, distribution, and detailed methods of 
studying and mapping vegetation. Prerequisite: Biology 102. 
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303. Agrostology. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


A fundamental study of grasses, especially those of economic importance 
in Texas. A study of the characteristics of the various genera and species of 
grasses, their identification, distribution, propagation, improvement, and man- 
agement with particular reference to their use and value in Texas ranges and 
pastures. Prerequisite: Biology 102 or equivalent. 


304. Range Management. (2-3). Credit 3. I T 


A technical course dealing with problems met in managing native range 
lands, including a study of grazing regions, and the problems of each; revege- 
tation of range lands; maintenance of production; utilization of range forage; 
and range livestock management as it affects vegetation. Field trips. Pre- 
requisites: Range and Forestry 301, 303. 


307. Elementary Forestry. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A general survey of the field of forestry, with identification of the prin- 
cipal trees of this section, log tree and stand measurement; grazing as applied 
to forestry, the elementary forest operations and practice. Relation of for- 
estry to allied phases of agriculture and functions of forestry in land-use 
planning. 


308. Farm Forestry. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Management of farm woodlands and woodlots for the production of fuel, 
posts, and merchantable products; seasoning, preservation, and use of wood 
products; windbreak and shelterbelt planting forestry in relation to grazing 
and economics of agriculture. Field trips. 


309. Silvics and Silviculture. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A study of the factors of site, their influence on tree growth and recip- 
rocal effect on site; silvicultural cutting systems, cultural operations, and the 
silvicultural characteristics of the more important commercial species of the 
South and Southwest. Field trips. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 307 
or 308. 


310. Forest Products and Utilization. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Utilization of the products of farm woodlots, woodlands, and commercial 
forests; the manufacture and utilization of lumber, timber, and other wooden 
products, including mechanical properties, and lumber grades. Also the identi- 
fication of certain woods important in agricultural and commercial enterprises 
of the South and Southwest. Field trips. 


311. Management of Range Resources. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A general course for students majoring in veterinary medicine, emphasiz- 
ing identification of poisonous species, physiology of plant responses to graz- 
ing, control of noxious plants, grazing systems, and range management prac- 
tices for soil conservation. 


401. Range Improvement and Maintenance. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


A general course for students not majoring in range management. A 
study of native forage and poisonous plants on the ranges of Texas. Eval- 
uation and analysis of range lands, grazing systems, livestock handling prob- 
lems, physiology of plant responses to grazing and range management. Es- 
pecial emphasis on Texas conditions. Field trips. 


408. Range Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S ; t 


Individual study and research upon a selected range problem approved: by 
instructor. 
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409. Advanced Range Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II t 

A technical course dealing with the more advanced problems in managing 
native range lands. Special attention will be given to the study of the de- 
velopment of the range industry, cost of production, range land utilization, or- 
ganization of cattle, sheep, and goat industry; and range condition classes. 
Field trips. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 304 or 401 with approval of 
instructor. 


All. Field Range Management. Credit 2 or 3. S 7 

A semi-technical summer field course in which emphasis is placed upon 
identification of important range plants; determination of vegetation types, 
subtypes, forage utilization values, range condition classes, mapping; brush 
eradication and control, and proper distribution of livestock. A summer field 
course primarily for county agricultural agents and vocational agricultural 
teachers, others by approval of instructor. 


412. Range Management Practices. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 

Emphasis is placed on range condition classes as related to the manage- 
ment of grazing lands. Studies are made of successional trends, range and 
ranch management plans, techniques of evaluation and economic principles as- 
sociated with the handling of livestock on the range. Prerequisite: Range 
and Forestry 401 or equivalent with approval of instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


605. Range Research Methods. Credit 2. I 

A study of research methods in range management and related subjects. 
A review of scientific investigation in the field and analysis of results. Pre- 
requisite: Graduate majors in range and forestry. 


606. Range Economics. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

Range management practices, land utilization, and ranch operation as 
they affect economics of livestock industry and the nation. Prerequisite: 
Graduate majors and minors in range and forestry. 


607. Vegetation Influences. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Interrelationships between ecological factors and vegetation, influence of 
forest and range vegetation on watershed management and soil conservation. 
Field trips to be arranged. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 301. (Offered 
in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


609. Plant and Range Ecology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A detailed study of plant communities, successions, and the effect of var- 
ious degrees of utilization in vegetation types and edaphic factors. Prerequi- 
site: Range and Forestry 301 or equivalent. (Offered in 1958-59 and in al- 
ternate years thereafter.) 


610. Range Grasses and Grasslands. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


_ A study of range grasses as applied to utilization and sustained produc- 

tion. The ecological characteristics and geographical features of the native 
grasslands. Ecological principles as applied to range problems. Individual 
problems to be assigned. Prerequisites: Range and Forestry 301, 303; ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


611. Control of Noxious Range Plants. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An advanced study of native and naturalized noxious and poisonous plants 
on Texas ranges that are detrimental to good management practices. Their 
distribution, reproduction, dissemination, and methods and practices of control 
will be stressed in relation to conservation and economic importance. Field 
trips to be arranged. (Offered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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612. Range Management Practices, Policies, and Administration. (3-0). 
Credit 3. 


Advanced studies dealing with technical range management problems, so- 
cial and economic background of legislation, and policies developed in the ac- 
quisition and administration of national, state, and private range properties. 
Field trips to be arranged. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 409 or equiv- 
alent. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 

Current scientific work in range management and related subjects in 
American and foreign fields. Prerequisite: Majors and minors in range and 
forestry. 
685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

A course designed for investigations not included in the student’s research 
for thesis or dissertation. Problems may be selected in applied ecology, range 
management, or forestry. Lectures, conferences, field work, reports. Prereq- 
uisite: Graduate majors or minors in range and forestry. 
691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research for thesis or dissertation. Prerequisite: Graduate major in 
range and forestry. 


Religious Education 


(See page 69) 


Department of Veterinary Anatomy 


Professor J. H. Muilliff; 
Assistant Professors L. W. Gibbs; Instructor K. R. Pierce 


301. Anatomy. (0-9). Credit 3. II £ 


The osteology, dentition, and arthrology of the domestic animals and top- 
ographical dissection of the dog. — 


302. Anatomy. (0-9). Credit 3. II £ 
Topographical dissection of the cow and a comparative study of the horse, 

cat, and pig. Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 301. 

303. Histology. (2-6). Credit 4. I | e 
A microscopic study of the basic tissues and of the organs, excluding 

the organs of reproduction. 


304. Embryology. (3-3). Credit 4. II + 


A microscopic study of the reproductive organs of the domestic animals, 
and of serial sections of chick and pig embryos. Prerequisites: Veterinary 
Anatomy 301, 303. 


306. Neuroanatomy. (0-6). Credit 2. II + 


Gross, developmental, and microscopic anatomy of the nervous system. 
Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 303. 


501. Surgical Anatomy. (0-6). Credit 2. I ft 


The anatomy of the areas of surgical and clinical importance in the do- 
mestic animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 302. 


tMay be taken for graduate credit by students not majoring in veterinary medicine. 
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FOR GRADUATES 


601. Veterinary Anatomy. (1-3). Credit 2 each semester. I, I 

The gross, developmental, and microscopic structure of the anatomical 
systems of domestic animals. Prerequisites: Veterinary Anatomy 306; ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. S 

The review and discussion of current scientific work in anatomy and re- 
lated subjects. Prerequisite: Graduate major or minor in veterinary anat- 
omy. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

Problems in either gross or microscopic anatomy along lines to be chosen 
by the individual. Prerequisites: Veterinary Anatomy 306; approval of the 
Head of the Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Original research on a selected thesis problem in anatomy. Prerequisite: 
Graduate major in veterinary anatomy. 


Department of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 


Professor C. W. Schulz, 

Professors W. C. Banks, A. A. Lenert, H. E. Redmond; Assistant Professors 
F. C. Neal, W. M. Romane; Instructors J. P. Davis, P. L. Huberjeieeees 
Trevino; Lecturers R. J. Beamer, I. B. Boughton, A. A. Price, Dean of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine 


411. History of Veterinary Medicine. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 
History of the development of veterinary medicine from the earliest known 
veterinary writings—approximately 2000 B.C. to the present. 


416. General Surgery. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


Principles of unsoundnesses and horseshoeing. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Anatomy 3802. 


511. Non-Infectious Diseases of Large Animals. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Lectures and demonstrations on physical diagnosis; diseases of the di- 
gestive, circulatory, respiratory, urinary organs; nervous system; and the 
skin of large animals. Prerequisites: Veterinary Pathology 444; Veterinary 
Physiology and Pharmacology 529 or registration therein. 


512. Radiology. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Fundamentals of veterinary radiography, fluoroscopy, x-ray and radio- 
isotope therapy with interpretation of radiographs and fluoroscopic examina- 
tions and essential protection from radiation. Prerequisites: Veterinary 
Microbiology 436; Veterinary Pathology 444. 


513. Non-Infectious Diseases of Small Animals. (3-0). Credit 3. 1 

_ Non-infectious and nutritional diseases, obstetrics, pediatrics, and geria- 
trics of small animals, fur-bearing animals, and laboratory animals. Prereq- 
uisites: Veterinary Pathology 444; Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 
529 or registration therein. 


514. Infectious Diseases of Small Animals. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


_ A study of the bacterial, rickettsial, viral, and protozoan diseases of small 
animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 513. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY 357 


515. General Surgery. (4-0). Credit 4. I 

The principles of dentistry, surgery, and anesthesia of domestic animals. 
Prerequisites: Veterinary Pathology 444; Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 
416. 


516. Operative Surgery of Large Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Surgical diseases and special surgery of large animals. Surgical exer- 
cises are required. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 515. 


519. Clinics. (0-4). Credit 1. I 

Clinical orientation, restraint, administration of medicine, physical exam- 
ination, methods of collecting specimens for laboratory purposes. Prerequi- 
sites: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 513 and 515 or registration therein. 


520. Clinical Seminar. (0-4). Credit 1. II 
Presentation and discussion of clinical cases. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 519. 


521. Reproductive Diseases. (2-0). Credit 2. I 

A consideration of prevention and treatment of diseases incident to or 
affecting breeding, conception, gestation, parturition, and postparturient con- 
valescence of common domestic animals; prevention and treatment of diseases 
of the new born. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 
529 or registration therein. 


524. Operative Surgery of Small Animals. (1-2). Credit 2. II 


Surgical procedures in small animals, including orthopedics. Surgical 
exercises are required. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 515. 


526. Obstetrics. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

Castration and spaying of farm animals, physiology of parturition, me- 
chanics of obstetrical operations; theory and technique of artificial insemi- 
nation. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 521. 


561. Clinical Laboratory Diagnosis. (0-2). Credit 1. I + 

Instruction in routine laboratory procedures including hematology, urine 
analysis, radiography, and radiation therapy. Prerequisites: Veterinary Med- 
icine and Surgery 520; Veterinary Microbiology 436. 


562. Clinical Laboratory Diagnosis. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Continuation of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 561. Prerequisite: Vet- 
erinary Medicine and Surgery 561. 


563. Ambulatory Clinic. (0-4). Credit 1. I 


Under the supervision of an instructor, students are taken on calls to pri- 
vate farms or College herds for training and experience in the diagnosis and 
treatment of animal diseases under actual farm and ranch conditions. Pre- 
requisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 520. 


564. Ambulatory Clinic. (0-4). Credit 1. II 


Continuation of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 563. Prerequisite: Vet- 
erinary Medicine and Surgery 563. 


565. Large Animal Clinic. (1-7). Credit 3. I 


Students are required to assume full responsibility for the diagnosis, care, 
and treatment of patients assigned under the supervision of instructors. All 
species of large animals are utilized. Lectures on hospital management and 
large animal practice and promotion are included. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 520. 
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566. Large Animal Clinic. (0-7). Credit 2. II - 
Continuation of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 565. Prerequisite: Vet- 
erinary Medicine and Surgery 565. 


567. Small Animal Clinic. (1-7). Credit 3. I 

Students are required to assume full responsibility for the diagnosis, care, 
and treatment of patients assigned under the supervision of instructors. De- 
tailed studies of hospital planning, practice management, and promotion and 
veterinary ethics are included. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Sur- 
gery 520. 


568. Small Animal Clinic. (0-7). Credit 2. II 
Continuation of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 567. Prerequisite: Vet- 
erinary Medicine and Surgery 567. 


569. Veterinary Clinics. (0-6). Credit 2. S 
Veterinary clinics. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 520. 


FOR GRADUATES 


603. Veterinary Surgery. Credit 1 to 8 each semester. I, II 


Special surgery of large or small animals. Prerequisite: Degree of Doc- 
tor of Veterinary Medicine or appropriate specialized training. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 8 each semester. I, II 

Original investigations of problems in the field of surgery, therapeutics, 
or radiology. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or ap- 
propriate specialized training. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 
Research for thesis. 


Department of Veterinary Microbiology 


Professor L. C. Grumbles; 
Assistant Professors A. I. Flowers, P. F. Jungerman 


334. Poultry Diseases. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Poultry sanitation and diseases. Prevention and control of environment- 
al, nutritional, parasitic, and contagious diseases. Prerequisites: Biology 
206; Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 328. 


435. Microbiology and Immunology. (3-4). Credit 4. I = 


The principles of microbiology and immunology. Emphasis is placed on 
the general morphology, physiology, and immunologic reactions of micro- 
organisms important in veterinary medicine. Special attention is given to 
the biologics in the diagnosis and treatment of infectious diseases. Prereq- 
uisite: Second year classification in veterinary medicine. 


436. Pathogenic Microbiology. (3-3). Credit 4. II ae 


A study of the general staining procedures, cultural methods and media 
preparation for bacteria; and the morphology, cultural characteristics, and 
pathogenicity of microorganisms which produce diseases in domestic animals 
and man. Prerequisite: Veterinary Microbiology 435. 


595. Poultry Diseases. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


The pathology of diseases of poultry will be considered from clinical, 
pathological, microbiological, and parasitological standpoints. Prevention, con- 
trol, and treatment will also be given consideration. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification in veterinary medicine. 


iMay be taken for graduate credit by students not majoring in veterinary medicine. 


VETERINARY PARASITOLOGY 359 


596. Poultry Diagnosis. (0-2). Credit 1. Il 


Clinical laboratory diagnosis of poultry diseases. Prerequisite: Veter- 
inary Microbiology 595. 


FOR GRADUATES 


643. Veterinary Microbiology. (3-4). Credit 4. I, Il 


A study of the pathogenic microorganisms; their cultural and biological 
characteristics and pathogenicity. 


646. Avian Virus Diseases. Credit 1 to 4. I, II 


A study of the viral diseases of poultry including methods of isolation and 
identification of the causative agents. Practice consists of conducting post 
mortem examinations and special diagnostic procedures on birds received daily 
for necropsy. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or 
equivalent. 


647. Veterinary Virology. Credit 1 to 4. I, II 

A detailed study of virus infections in animals, including types of infec- 
tions, mode of transmission, intracellular pathology, epidemiology, isolation 
and identification of the inciting agents. Practice includes tissue cultivation, 
animal inoculations, and diagnostic tests. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of 
Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


648. Veterinary Mycology. Credit 1 to 4. II, S 


A study of actinomycetes, yeasts, and molds that are pathogenic to man 
and animals; the morphology, cultural characteristics, pathogenicity and iden- 
tification. Practice consists of exercises in cultural methods, morphological 
characteristics, biochemical reactions and diagnosis. Prerequisite: Degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Problems course in microbiology and hematology. Prerequisite: Degree 
of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. (May be taken for undergraduate credit 
with permission of the Head of the Department.) 


691. Research. Credit 1 to 8. I, II 


An original problem in veterinary microbiology. This research to be re- 
ported by a thesis as partial requirement for the Master of Science degree. 
Prerequisite: Admission to candidacy for Master of Science degree. 


Department of Veterinary Parasitology 


Professor R. D. Turk; 
Assistant Professor S. M. Gaafar 


481. Parasites of Domestic Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. I ks 


Internal parasites of domestic animals. Symptoms, diagnosis, treatment, 
control, and eradication of parasitic diseases are emphasized. Practice con- 
sists of laboratory and diagnostic methods used in parasitology. Fresh and 
preserved material obtained from the field, clinics, and necropsies are utiliz- 
ed. Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 302. 


482. Parasites of Domestic Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. II * 


Internal parasites of farm, pet, and fur-bearing animals. Attention is 
given to symptoms, diagnosis, treatment, control, and eradication of parasitic 
diseases. Practice consists of laboratory and diagnostic methods used in para- 
sitology; the pathology of parasitism. Fresh and preserved material obtained 
from the field, clinics, and necropsies are utilized in the laboratory. Prereq- 
uisite: Veterinary Parasitology 481. 


tMay be taken for graduate credit by students not majoring in veterinary medicine. 
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487. Parasites of Farm Animals and Poultry. (2-2). Credit 3. II, § 1 


A study of some of the more important internal and external parasites of 
domestic animals and poultry. The life cycles, pathogenicity, and economic and 
public health aspects will be stressed with suggested methods for control. Open 
to agricultural students. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


585. Clinical Parasitology. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


Diagnosis of parasitic diseases is emphasized. Practice consists of lab- 
oratory and diagnostic methods used in parasitology. Prerequisite: Veter- 
Inary Parasitology 482. 


586. Clinical Parasitology. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Diagnosis of parasitic diseases including physical examination of patients 
and such laboratory procedures as are indicated. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 519. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Parasitology. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I 


A detailed study of the more important helminth parasites of domestic 
animals, including their identification, distribution, and life history. Prereq- 
hisite: Veterinary Parasitology 586 or the equivalent. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Special problems concerned with the parasites of domestic animals or 
poultry. Prerequisites: Veterinary Parasitology 601 or the equivalent; ap- 
proval of the instructor. 


691. Research Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis. 


Department of Veterinary Pathology 


Professor H. A. Smith, . 
Professor I. B. Boughton; Associate Professor C. H. Bridges; Assistant 
Professor F. T. Lynd 


443. General Pathology. (4-3). Credit 5. I 


The elementary disease processes and their causes, including a study of 
the gross and minute appearance of the diseased tissue. Such processes as in- 
flammation, necrosis, gangrene, atrophy, hypertrophy, ulceration, the various 
degenerations, infiltrations, pigmentations, and tumor formations are consid- 
ered. Practice consists of the microscopic study of these processes and in- 
struction in laboratory technique. Prerequisites: Veterinary Anatomy 302, 
304. 


444. Special Pathology. (5-3). Credit 6. II 


Lectures on special pathology of organs and systems. Infectious and non- 
infectious diseases are considered. The mechanism of development of lesions 
and their relationship to clinical symptoms are emphasized. Lectures are 
illustrated liberally with color slides. Laboratory work consists of studies in 
gross and microscopic pathology. Prerequisite: Veterinary Pathology 448. 


445. Problems in Pathology. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. 
I, 1, § 
An elective course for undergraduates who wish to supplement the stand- 
ard required courses. Problems can be assigned in gross or microscopic path- 


ology or in pathological technique. Prerequisites: Veterinary Pathology 443; 
approval of the instructor. 


VETERINARY PATHOLOGY 361 


447. General Principles of Pathology. (2-2). Credit 3. I, S T 


A study of the mechanisms of disease as encountered in the higher mam- 
malian species. The course deals with the causes and pathogenesis of the var- 
ious types of disease, the reactions of the body against them, and certain ab- 
stract principles governing their treatment. Open to non-medical students. 
Lectures and demonstrations. Prerequisites: Six hours of biological sciences; 
junior classification. 


577. Applied Pathology. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


Pathology as directly applied to clinical cases and problems, including ne- 
cropsies. Prerequisite: Veterinary Pathology 444. 


578. Applied Pathology. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Pathology as applied directly to clinical cases and problems, including ne- 
cropsies. Prerequisite: Veterinary Pathology 444. 


FOR GRADUATES 


643. Gross Pathology. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, S 


The student studies gross pathological changes at the necropsies perform- 
ed daily. He then follows selected tissues through suitable histopathological 
technigues and corrects his gross diagnoses in the light of the microscopic 
findings. Confirmatory bacteriologic methods are utilized where indicated. 
Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


644. Locomotor and Skeletal Diseases. Credit 1 or 2. I, S 


The changes taking place in diseased bones, joints, and muscles are 
studied with respect to their nature and probable causes, and with special ref- 
erence to lameness of the horse. Frequent use is made of the unsurpassed 
Mark Francis Collection of Bone and Joint Pathology. Prerequisite: Degree 
of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


645. Neoplastic Diseases. Credit 1 to 8. I, II, S 


Theoretical, histopathological, and clinical aspects of neoplasms. Diag- 
nosis of neoplastic and related conditions in all species. Prerequisite: Degree 
of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or the equivalent. 


646. Nutritional Diseases. Credit 2 to 4. II 


Gross and microscopic tissue changes to be found in experimentally pro- 
duced nutritional deficiencies are considered in comparison with clinically en- 
countered deficiencies and with other conditions from which they must be dif- 
ferentiated. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or other 
suitable preparation. 


647. Metabolic Diseases. Credit 1 or 2. S 


The pathology of diseases due to major disorders of metabolism, non- 
nutritional and non-infectious. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine or equivalent. 


648. Reproductive Diseases. Credit 1 to 4. § 


Theoretical and practical pathology of gross and microscopic lesions in 
the reproductive organs with especial reference to bovine sterility. Prereq- 
uisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


650. Neuropathology of Animals. Credit 1 to 4. I, S 


In addition to the study and interpretation of gross and microscopic les- 
ions of the central and peripheral nervous systems, major attention is given 
in theory and in practice to the special laboratory techniques necessary to 
demonstrate such lesions. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine or equivalent. 
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658. Pathological Technique. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, S 

The art and science of preparing animal tissues, fluids, and exudates for 
microscopic or other special examination. Enrollment is limited to: the num- 
ber who can be accommodated in the routine of the departmental laboratory. 
Prerequisite: A fair knowledge of general chemistry. 


659. Sheep Diseases. Credit 1 to 4. I 

The pathology, etiology, and symptomatology of the economically import- 
ant diseases affecting sheep in all of the major sheep-producing countries of 
the world. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or the 
equivalent. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research to be reported by the writing of a thesis or dissertation as a 
partial requirement for the Master of Science or Doctor of Philosophy degree. 


Department of Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 


Professor P. W. Burns; 
Associate Professor R. H. Davis, Jr.; Assistant Professor E. D. McMurry; 
R. O. Berry, Professor of Animal Husbandry, Lecturer on 
Physiology of Reproduction 


323. Physiology of Farm Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 

A consideration of physiology and anatomy essential to an understanding 
of diseases of farm animals. For students in agriculture. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 231. 


326. Physiology. (4-3). Credit 5. II 7 

Introduction to physiology. Dynamics of nerve and muscle. Functions of 
the circulatory and respiratory systems. Renal function and body fluids. 
Mechanisms of digestion, absorption, and excretion. Prerequisites: Biochem- 
istry and Nutrition 312; Veterinary Anatomy 301, 303, registration in 302, 
304, 306. 


427. Physiology. (2-6). Credit 4. I £ 

Metabolism and energy exchange. Minerals and vitamins. Functions of 
the nervous, endocrine, and reproductive systems. Milk secretion and growth. 
Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 326. 


428. Pharmacology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Pharmacologic principles; central nervous system depressants and stimu- 
lants; local anesthetics; autonomic drugs; skeletal muscle relaxants; anti-aller- 
gics. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiclogy and Pharmacology 427. 


529. Pharmacology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Cardiovascular drugs; agents affecting blood formation and coagulation; 
blood derivatives and plasma substitutes; diuretics; locally-acting drugs; gas- 
trointestinal agents; drugs used in metabolic disorders, hormones; local and 
systemic anti-infectives; parasiticides. Practice consists of the study of the 
action of drugs on experimental animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology 428. 


530. Toxicology. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Occurrence, symptoms, lesions, treatment, prevention, and management of 
poisoning by inorganic and organic poisons. Clinical manifestations, lesions 
and management of animals affected by poisonous plants. Practice consists of 
actions and treatment of poisons in experimental animals; chemical detection 
of some of the more: common inorganic and organic poisons. Prerequisite: 
Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 529. . 


tMay be taken for graduate credit by students not majoring in veterinary medicine. 


VETERINARY PUBLIC HEALTH 363 


573. Pharmacy. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


Chemical, pharmaceutic, and biologic assay methods; preparing, com- 
pounding, and dispensing medicines. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology 529. 


574. Pharmacy. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


A continuation of Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 573. Prereq- 
uisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 573. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Animal Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 
Recent phases of physiology; modern experimental methods. The work 

is arranged to suit the needs of the student and in harmony with his previous 

training. Prerequisite: Basic courses in morphology and organic chemistry. 


605, 606. Veterinary Toxicology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 

Original investigations and detailed studies of poisons or poisonous plants 
and their effects on domestic animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology 5380. 


607, 608. Veterinary Pharmacology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 

Modern methods of research in pharmacology and pharmaceutical pro- 
cesses. Original research in studying the actions and uses of drugs. Prereq- 
uisites: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 428, 529. 


611, 612. Veterinary Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 

A detailed study of specific phases of physiology of domestic animals. 
Prerequisites: Veterinary Anatomy 303, 304; Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology 427. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Problems in physiology, pharmacology, or toxicology. Prerequisite: De- 
gree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or appropriate specialized training. 


Department of Veterinary Public Health 


Professor F. P. Jaggi; 
I. B. Boughton, Lecturer 


491. Animal Hygiene. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 

This course deals with livestock sanitation and the prevention, control, 
and eradication of diseases of farm and ranch animals. Prerequisites: Bi- 
ology 206; Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 323; senior classification 
in agriculture. 


533. Food Hygiene. (1-2). Credit 2. I 


The inspection of foods of animal origin with special emphasis on milk; 
laws, ordinances, and regulations governing animal food products including 
sanitary requirements and animal diseases. Prerequisite: Junior classifi- 
cation in veterinary medicine. 


536. Infectious Diseases of Large Animals. (5-0). Credit 5. II 

A study of the bacterial, rickettsial, viral, and protozoal diseases of farm 
and ranch animals (bovine, equine, ovine, caprine, and porcine). Public health 
aspects of the various -intertransmissible diseases of animal and man are 
stressed. Prerequisite: Junior classification in veterinary medicine. 


591. Food Hygiene. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


A continuation of Veterinary Public Health 533 with special emphasis on 
meat. Prerequisite: Senior classification in veterinary medicine. 
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592. Public Health. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


The relation of the veterinarian and veterinary problems to public health. 
Prerequisite: Veterinary Public Health 591. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Food Hygiene. (3-4). Credit 4. I 
The study of causes and evidence of spoilage, and the detection of adul- 


terants in fresh, canned, and cured foods of animal origin. Prerequisite: Vet- 
erinary Public Health 591 or 592. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Problems course in veterinary public health. Prerequisite: Degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 


Department of Wildlife Management 


Professor W. B. Davis; 
Associate Professor K. L. Dixon; Assistant Professors R. J. Baldauf, O. C. 
Wallmo 


201. Wildlife Conservation and Management. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


An introduction to the wildlife and fishery resources of the United States 
with special reference to Texas. The importance of plants and animals in our 
economic and cultural life. An account of what has happened to North Amer- 
ican wildlife with consideration of specific plans and methods for its rehabili- 
tation, maintenance, and increase. 


300. Field Studies. Credit 3. S 


Wildlife survey of selected areas. Studies of plant-animal interrelation- 
ships, birds, mammals, and other native vertebrates; experience in collecting 
and preparing study skins of birds, mammals, reptiles, and amphibians. Pre- 
requisite: Junior classification or approval of Head of Department. 


311. Ichthyology. (Fresh Water). (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


This course is designed to familiarize the student with the fresh-water 
fishes of the world. The approach to the subject matter will be mainly syste- 
matic, but the evolution, ecology, life history, and economy of the more im- 
portant species will be treated. The fresh-water fishes of Texas will be em- 
phasized and the practice will consist of the identification of 75-100 fish. Pre- 
requisite: Biology 107. 


312. Ichthyology. (Marine). (2-3). Credit 3. II a 


A study of the marine fishes of the world, emphasizing fishes of Texas. 
Life history, ecology, distribution, evolution, and economic values of important 
species will be treated. Prerequisite: Biology 107. (Offered in 1959-60 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 


315. Herpetology. (2-2). Credit 3. II i 


An introduction to the study of the structure, adaptation, classification, 
distribution, and economic importance of amphibians and reptiles. Prerequi- 
site: Biology 107. 


316. Field Herpetology. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Field work involving the collection and preservation of herpetological 
specimens; natural history; ecological relations. Prerequisites: Wildlife Man- 
agement 315 or registration therein. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 3865 


400. Fisheries Survey. Credit 4. S 


A field course. Attention will be given to the life histories, ecology, and 
propagation of fishes important for sporting and food purposes. Distribution, 
identification, and field techniques. Prerequisite: Junior classification or ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


401. General Mammalogy. (2-2). Credit 3. I Tt 


Study of the structure, classification, and economic relations of mammals. 
Foundation for wildlife management, also for museum work. Prerequisite: 
Biology 107. 


402. General Ornithology. (2-2). Credit 3. II . 


Introduction to the study of birds, their structure, classification, geo- 
graphic distribution, ecologic relations, and economic status. Foundation for 
wildlife management, also for museum work. Prerequisite: Biology 107. 


403. Animal Ecology. (2-3). Credit 3. I iy 


Composition, structure, and energy relationships of plant-animal commun- 
ities. The interaction of physical and biotic factors as they affect population 
levels and community development. Application of ecological principles to 
some current land use practices. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 301. 


408. Techniques of Wildlife Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II ft 


Methods and techniques in maintaining and increasing desirable wildlife 
and regulating population generally, with emphasis on practical aspects. Use 
of natural vegetation, the place and methods of census, restocking, game pre- 
serves, predatory animal control, provision of food and cover, farmer-sports- 
man relations, significance of succession, and other ecologic concepts to game 
management and related enterprises. Prerequisite: Senior classification in 
wildlife management or approval of instructor. 


410. Conservation and Management of Fishes. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Basic knowledge from ichthyology, biology of fishes, and limnology is re- 
lated to the applied aspects of fresh water and marine fishery science. Em- 
phasis is placed on methods of fish culture, habitat and population manipula- 
tion, disease and parasites of fishes and fundamentals of farm pond manage- 
ment. 


417. Biology of Fishes. (2-2). Credit 3. I fT 


Treats the biology of fishes, including respiration, sense organs, feeding 
habits, breeding habits, anatomy, and adaptations to the environment. Em- 
phasis will be placed upon the various physiological and morphological fea- 
tures of fishes, particularly as they relate to problems of distribution, popu- 
lations, and management in Texas. Prerequisite: Biology 107. (Offered in 
1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


490. Wildlife Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, I, S 


Individual study and research of a selected problem approved by the in- | 
structor. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


ye 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Vertebrate Systematics. (1-6). Credit 3 each semester. I, II 


The theory and practice of taxonomy as applied to vertebrates. Labora- 
tory consists of individual problems on classification and distribution of se- 
lected groups of vertebrates; problems in nomenclature of birds, mammals, 
fishes and reptiles, based on Texas Cooperative Wildlife Collection. Survey 
of the literature of vertebrate taxonomy as related to the group selected; a 
study of vertebrate material from the systematic standpoint. Prerequisites: 
Wildlife Management 311, 315, 401, or 402, depending on group selected. (Of- 
fered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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603. Vertebrate Ecology. (1-6). Credit 3. II 

The ecology and life histories of vertebrates with special reference to 
birds and mammals. The role of native vertebrates in relation to range, forest, 
and farm problems. Consideration will be given to community and environ- 
mental relations. Prerequisite: Wildlife Management 403 or equivalent. (Of- 
fered in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


608. Techniques of Wildlife Management. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Special techniques and current development in wildlife management prac- 
tices. Prerequisite: Wildlife Management 408 or equivalent. (Offered in 
1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


609. Wildlife Research Methods. (2-0). Credit 2. I 
A study of research methods as applied to wildlife management. (Offered 
in 1958-59 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


Important current developments in the wildlife field with special reference 
to the literature. Prerequisite: Senior or graduate classification. 


685. Problems. Credit 2 to 6 each semester. I, II, S 
Credit to be adjusted in accordance with requirements of each individual 
case. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Original research on selected wildlife problem to be used in thesis or 
dissertation. 
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June 7, Monday 
Registration for the first term, 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 


June 8, Tuesday 
Beginning of classes, 7 a.m. 


June 10, Thursday 
Last day for enrolling in the College for the first 
term, 
June 11, Friday 
Last day for making changes in registration. 


July 5, Monday 
A holiday. 


July 16, Friday 
First term final examinations. 
July 19, Monday 
Registration for second term, 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 
July 20, Tuesday 
Beginning of classes, 7 a.m. 
July 22, Thursday 
Last day for enrolling in the College for the second 
term. 
July 23, Friday 
Last day for making changes in registration. 


August 27, Friday 
Second term final examinations. 
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September 10, Friday 
Opening day of New Student Week. 


September 17, Friday 


Registration of new Basic Division students who have 
done no college work, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


September 18, Saturday 
Registration of all other students, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


September 20, Monday 
Beginning of classes, 8 a.m. 


September 25, Saturaay 


Last day for enrolling in the College for the fall 
semester or for adding new courses. 


October 2, Saturday 
Last day for dropping courses with no grade. 


November 6, Saturday 
Official Corps trip. 


November 15, Monday 
Mid-semester grade reports. 


November 25-28, Thursday-Sunday, inclusive 
Thanksgiving holidays. 
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Commencement. 


May 28, Saturday 
Final Review. 
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June 6, Monday 
Registration for the first term, 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 


June 7, Tuesday 
Beginning of classes, 7 a.m. 


June 9, Thursday 
Last day for enrolling in the College for the first 
term. 
June 10, Friday 
Last day for making changes in registration. 


July 4, Monday 
A holiday. 


July 15, Friday 
First term final examinations. 


July 18, Monday 
Registration for the second term, 8 a.m to 12 noon. 


July 19, Tuesday 
Beginning of classes, 7 a.m. 


July 21, Thursday 
Last day for enrolling in the College for the second 
term. 
July 22, Friday 
Last day for making changes in registration. 


August 26, Friday 
Second term final examinations. 
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September 9, Friday 
Opening day of New Student Week. 


September 16, Friday 
Registration of new Basic Division students who have 
done no college work, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


September 17, Saturday 
Registration of all other students, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


September 19, Monday 
Beginning of classes, 8 a.m. 


September 24, Saturday 


Last day for enrolling in the College for the fall 
semester or for adding new courses. 


October 1, Saturday 
Last day for dropping courses with no grade. 


October 15, Saturday 
Official Corps trip. 


November 12, Saturday 
Official Corps trip. 


November 14, Monday 
Mid-semester grade reports. 
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Last day of semester examinations. 
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The Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College System 


Composed of all colleges, agencies and services under the 
supervision of the Board of Directors of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, including: 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 

The Arlington State College 

The Tarleton State College 

The Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College 
The Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 

The Texas Agricultural Extension Service 

The Texas Forest Service 

The Texas Engineering Experiment Station 

The Texas Engineering Extension Service 


Board of Directors 


GOR. WHITE 24...82...,.... Se ee President 
BANKER AND RANCHMAN, BRADY 
HH Geo WINEIEGD oh oe Vice-President 
BANKER AND RANCHMAN, FORT STOCKTON 
Ie. W.. SELARRISON> Ravichiman 2.64.40. South Bend 
AE. Cupuipp, Industrial Executive .....2.....4..1... 0 Lufkin 
J. W.WITHERSPOON,, AtlOrTey ....c2-15.-. eee Hereford 
ROBERT ALLEN, Farmer and Shipper ..........---------- Raymondville 
W..T. DOHERTY, Petroleum Engineer 222 eee Houston 
J. HAROLD- DUNN, Sndustriali Eh vecut7ve, ..s.ccsscsseec ee Amarillo 
R. oH. FINNEY, Business. Hrecutive..c2 2 cee Greenville 


Administrative Officers 


IM WT: HARRINGTON GS te. foe cole eae hee ee Chancellor 

DSW, VVILGIARS Or. Vice-Chancellor for Agriculture 

TE LANGE Lilien leo ee Assistant Chancellor and Secretary 
of the Board 

sch. so URE LER ce eps: Director of Information and Publications 

W230). eREEM AN.) 4,-..12..sSeigeepieee, Oh ere ee eee ae Comptroller 

Eas DRENCE sol Mut sueds 3 eee Manager of Physical Plants 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


Administrative Officers 


FEE A aos Re 8 yo wis Meera TS President 
(eee She Dean of the College 
HOWARD W. BARLOW, ENG.SC.D.....Dean, School of Engineering 
CHARLES N. SHEPARDSON, M.S......- Dean, School of Agriculture 


W. W. ARMISTEAD, D.V.M., M.S. ....Dean, School of Veterinary 


Medicine 
WALTER H. DELAPLANE, PH.D............. Dean, School of Arts and 

Sciences 
TE? LEA AO gid) Bt s 0) RE Dean, Graduate School 
OH Netwa SERTRAND) © He). 2... 2.-2.--p-sc0cese--0- Dean, Basic Division 
Wyble NBERT HY. bse keel. ankle hk Dean of Men 
JOE E. DAVIS, B.S., Colonel, Inf., U.S.A.R. -........... Commandant 


and Coordinator of the School of Military Science 


HeisGOYDI HEATON AV Sia en te Registrar, Secretary of 
the Academic Council 


iSEPARLES MA,sROEBER, “Db. A.; (D.B. A. ee) a a Auditor 
PRE RTOAC LOUZEL) bites loi bic. ena eet ee ee Librarian 
an viARSH. i BeA 4 M2Dsv..2a-2ne2e7 ee College Physician 


W. HOWARD BADGETT,:M.S. ..........---.-- Manager, Physical Plants 


FACULTY 
(Correct as of December 10, 1953) 
ACADEMIC COUNCIL 


(Figures in parenthesis indicate date of first appointment on the 
College Staff and date of appointment to present position respectively.) 


Morgan, David Hitchens, President of the College. (1952, 
1953) 


Abbott, John Paul, Dean of the College. (1926, 1953) 


Heaton, Homer Lloyd, Registrar and Secretary of the 
Academic Council. (1934, 1945) 


Adams, James Edward, Professor of Agronomy. (1946) 
Adriance, Guy Webb, Professor of Horticulture. (1921, 1935) 


Armistead, Willis William, Dean of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine. (1940, 1953) 


Barlow, Howard Walter, Dean of the School of Engineering. 
(1940, 1944) 


Bertrand, John Raney, Dean of the Basic Division. (1946, 
1950) 


Brush, Edward E., Professor of Aeronautical Engineering. 
(1947) 


*Bryant, Paul William, Athletic Director. (1954) 
Burchard, Donald Dix, Professor of Journalism. (1948) 


Burgess, Archie Rostron, Professor of Industrial Engineering. 
(1948, 1950) 


Burns, Patton Wright, Professor of Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology. (1926, 1935) 


Crawford, Charles William, Professor of Mechanical Engi- 
neering. (1919, 1929) 


Davis, Joe Eugene, Colonel, Inf., U.S.A.R., Coordinator and 
Commandant of the School of Military Science. (1930, 
1951) 


Davis, William B., Professor of Wildlife Management. (1937, 
1946) 


Delaplane, John Paul, Professor of Veterinary Bacteriology 
and Hygiene. (1950) 


*Eiffective February 8, 1954. 
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Delaplane, Walter Harold, Dean of. the School of Arts and.. 
Sciences and Professor of Economics. (1948, 1953) 


DeWerth, Adolphe Ferdinand, Professor of Floriculture and 
Landscape Architecture. (1946, 1949) 


Doak, Clifton Childress, Professor of Biology. (1926, 1937) 
Gaines, J. C., Professor of Entomology. (1947, 1952) 
Gammon, Samuel Rhea, Professor of History. (1925) 


Godbey, Chauncey Barger, Professor of Genetics. (1926, 
1946) 


Groneman, Chris Harold, Professor of Industrial Education. 
(1940, 1942) 
Houze, Robert Alvin, Librarian. (1949, 1951) 


Hughes, Martin Collins, Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
(1923, 1932) 


Jensen, Frederick William, Professor of Chemistry. (1926, 
1947 


Jones, Fred Rufus, Professor of: Agricultural Engineering. 
(1921, 1940) 


Klipple, Edmund Chester, Professor of Mathematics. (1935, 
1952) 


Langford, Ernest, Professor of Architecture. (1915, 1929) 
Leipper, Dale F., Professor of Oceanography. (1949) 


Leland, Thomas William, Protessor: ey Business Administra- 
tion. (1922, 1926) : 


Lenert, August Albert, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery. (1919, 1937) : 


Lindsay, James Donald, Professor Be Chemical Engineering. 
(1938, 1946) 


Lyman, Carl M., Professor of Biochemistry and Spada 
(1949) 
Lynch, Shirley Alfred, Professor of Geology. (1946) 


Miller, James C., Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1940, 
1947) 


Milliff, John Henry, Professor of Veterinary Anatomy. 
(1936, 1941) 
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Morgan, Stewart Samuel, Professor of English. (1921, 1952) 


Myers, Shelly Prusher, Jr., Colonel, Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. (1949, 1951) 

Penberthy, Walter Lawren, Dean of Men. (1926, 1947) 

Potter, James Gregor, Professor of Physics. (1945) 


Quisenberry, John Henry, Professor of Poultry Husbandry, 
(1936, 1946) 


Rupel, Isaac Walker, Professor of Dairy Husbandry. (1945) 


Schlesselman, George Wilhelm, Professor of Geography. 
(1934, 1945) 


Shepardson, Charles Noah, Dean of the School of Agriculture. 
(1928, 1944) 


Smith, Hilton Atmore, Professor of Veterinary Pathology. 
(1949) 


Stevens, Albert Byron, Professor of Petroleum Engineering. 
(1934, 1953) 


Street, William Ezra, Professor of Engineering Drawing. 
(1941) 


Timm, Tyrus Raymond, Professor of Agricultural Economics 
and Sociology. (1947, 1953) 


Tishler, Carl Edward, Professor of Physical Education. 
(1941, 1947) 


Trotter, Ide Peebles, Dean of the Graduate School. (1936, 
1949) 


Turk, Richard Duncan, Professor of Veterinary Parasitology. 
(1944) 


Walton, Ernest Vernon, Professor of Agricultural Education. 
(1946, 1953) 


Watkins, Gustav McKee, Professor of Plant Physiology and 
Pathology. (1949, 1950) 


Way, J Sear ate Colonel, Professor of Air Science and Tactics. 
(1952 

Wilcox, George Barton, Professor of Education. (1920, 1945) 

Woolket, Joseph John, Professor of Modern Languages. 
(1925, 1945) 


Wright, Samuel Robert, Professor of Civil Engineering. 
(1928, 1946) 


Young, Vernon Alphus, Professor of Range and Forestry. 
(1929, 1946) 
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GENERAL FACULTY 


(Figures in parentheses indicate date of first appointment on the 
College Staff and date of appointment to present position respectively.) 


Abbott, John Paul, Dean of the College. (1926, 1953) 
B.A., Vanderbilt, 1925; Ph.D., Iowa, 1939. 


Abrams, Morris Newton, Associate Professor of Agricultural Education. 
(1950) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1940; M.S., 1947; Ph.D., 1950. 


Abramson, Hyman Norman, Acting Associate Professor of Aeronautical 
Engineering. (1952) 
B.S., Leland Stanford, 1949; M.S., 1951. 


Adams, Ira Gillispie, Professor of Economics. (1927, 19385) 
A.B., Evansville College, 1923; A.M., Minnesota, 1927. 


sabe (42 James Edward, Professor of Agronomy and Head of Department. 
1946) 


A.B., William Jewell College, 1920; M.S., Purdue, 1922; Ph.D., Iowa State College, 
1936. 


Adams, William Floyd, Associate Professor of Engineering Drawing. 
(1944, 1953) 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1923. 


Adamson, Arthur Douglas, Professor of Physical Education. (1939, 1949) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 19389; M.S., 1944. 


Adriance, Guy Webb, Professor of Horticulture and Head of Department. 


(1921, 1935) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1915; M.S., California, 1917; 
Ph.D., Michigan State College, 1929. 


Aldred, William Hughes, Instructor of Agricultural Engineering. (1953) 
B.S., Georgia, 1951. 


Alexander, Don Beryl, Instructor of Mathematics. (1952) 
B.A., North Texas State College, 1951; M.S., 1952. 


Alexander, Robert Benjamin, Instructor of Chemistry. (1952) 
B.A., Baylor, 1945; M.A., 1946. 


Alter, Alan Brian, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 


(1949, 1952) 
B.S., Pittsburgh, 1948; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


Amyx, James William, Assistant Professor of Petroleum Engineering. 
(1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1946. 

Anderson, John Quincey, Instructor of English. (1953) 
A.B., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1939; M.A., Louisiana State, 
1948: Ph.D., North Carolina, 1952. 

Andrew, Edward Harris, Jr., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. (1947, 1952) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; S.M., Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1950; Reg. Prof. Eng. 

Andrews, Paul Milton, Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
(1943, 1951) 
B.S., Sul Ross State Teachers College, 1934; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1945. 

Andrews, Robert Vincent, Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering. 
(1940, 1951) 


B.S., Oregon State College, 1938; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1940; Ph.D., 1952; Reg, Prof. Eng. 
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Armistead, Willis William, Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine. 


(1940, 1953) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1938; M.S., Ohio State, 1950. 


Bailey, Kenneth Ralph, Instructor of Mathematics. (1946) 
B.A., Texas, 1937; M.A., 1941. 


Baker, Donald Craig, Instructor of English. (1953) 
A.B., Arkansas State College, 1949; M.A., Mississippi, 1950. 


Baldauf, Richard John, Instructor of Biology. (1952) 
B.S., Albright College, 1949; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1951. 


Banks, William Carl, Associate Professor of Veterinary Radiology. 


(1941, 1953) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas; 1941; M.S., 1952. 


Bardell, North Bruce, Jr., Instructor of Engineering Drawing: (1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


Barger, Justus Wheeler, Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1929) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1922; M.S., 1923; M.A., Leland Stanford, 1929. 


Barker, Palmer Winfield, Associate Professor of Physics. (1946, 1949) 
B.S., Missouri, 1982; M.A., 19338. 


Barlow, Howard Walter, Dean of the School of Engineering and Director 
of the Engineering Experiment Station. (1940, 1944) 
ae Purdue, 1927; M.S., Minnesota, 1934; Eng.Se.D., New York, 1941; Reg. Prof, 
ng. ] 
Barlow, John Peleg, Assistant Professor of Biological Oceanography. 


(1953) 
B.S., Rhode Island, 1941; M.A., Harvard, 1948; Ph.D., 1952. 


Bass, James Horace, Associate Professor of History. (1940, 1945) 
B.A., North Texas State Teachers College, 1924; M.A., Texas, 19381; Ph.D., 1938. 


Basye, Robert Eugene, Professor of Mathematics. (1940, 1952) 
B.A., Missouri, 1929; M.A., Princeton, 1931; Ph.D., Texas, 1933. 


Baty, James Bernard, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1948, 1950) — 
oe ha and Mechanical College of Texas, 1925; M.S., Cornell, 1950; Reg. 
rof. Eng. 


Beamer, Russell James, Lecturer in Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 


(1954) 
D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1940. 


Bebout, Harley, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1939, 
1942) 
B.S., Missouri, 1925; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939. 
Beckham, John Blair, Instructor of Chemistry. (1946) 
A.B., Daniel Baker College, 1936; B.S., 1987; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1950. 


Bell, Roy Chester, Instructor of Physical Education. (1952) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.Ed., 1952. 


Bell, Rurel Roger, Instructor of Veterinary Parasitology. (1952) 
D.V.M., Georgia, 1952. 

Benson, Fred Jacob, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1937, 1947) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 19385; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1986; Reg. Prof. Eng. 

Bents, Ulrich H., Instructor of Physics. (1952) 
B.S., River Falls State College, 1940; M.S., Arizona, 1950. 


Bernard, Cicero Henry, Associate Professor of Physics. (1941, 1947) 


A.B., Phillips, 1928; M.S.,. Kentucky, 1931. 
(On leave of absence) 
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Berry, Raymond. Orville, Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1931, 1950) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1928; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1932; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1939. 


Bertrand, Clint Albert, Instructor of Industrial Education. (1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of. Texas, 1953. 


Bertrand, John Raney, Dean of the Basic Division. (1946, 1950) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1940; M.S., 1941; Ph.D., Cornell, 1950. 


Birkner, John Francis, Major, Associate Professor of Military Science 


and Tactics. (1953) 
B.A., The Citadel, 1942. 


Bishop, Francis Frederick, Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1923, 
1941) 
B.S., Clarkson College of Technology, 1922; M.S., .1928; Reg. Prof, Eng. 


Blackburn, Thomas Anthony, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Path- 
ology. (1953) 
A.B., Cornell, 1947; B.S., Michigan State College, 1952; D.V.M., 1953. 


Blackhurst, Homer T., Associate Professor of Horticulture. (1947) 
A.B., Glenville State Teachers College, 1935; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1940; Ph.D., 1947. 


Blank, Horace R., Professor of Geology. (1949, 1953) 
B.S., Pennsylvania, 1919; Ph.D., 1924. 


Bloom, Francis James, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science 


and Tactics. (1953) 
B.J., Missouri, 1941. 


Bolton, Frank Cleveland, Professor of Electrical Engineering and Presi- 


dent Emeritus of the College. (1909, 1950) 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1905; M.S., Ohio State, 1928; LL.D., Austin College, 
1932; LL.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 


Boney, William Arthur, Associate Professor of Veterinary Bacteriology 


and Hygiene. (1949) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; D.V.M., 1942; M.S., 1948. 


Boone, James Leroy, Jr., Instructor of Industrial Education. (1952) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; M.Ed., 1948. 


Boriskie, Ben Bernard, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1941, 1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1936; M.S., 1948. 


Boughton, Ivan Bertrand, Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1948, 


1953) 
D.V.M., Ohio State, 1916. 


Breitenkamp, Edward Carlton, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages. 


(1953) 
B.A., Drake, 1936; M.A., 19388; Ph.D., Iowa State, 1951. 


Brewer, Alexander Van, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1922, 


1930) 
B.S., Purdue, 1913: M.E., 1925; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
19387; Reg. Prof, Eng. 


Briles, Worthie Elwood, Associate Professor of Poultry Husbandry. 


(1948, 1951) 
B.A., Texas, 1941; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1948. 


Brison, Fred Robert, Professor of Horticulture. (1926, 1938) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1921; M.S., Michigan State 
College, 1931. 


Brock, Eugene H., Associate Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1941), 
1946) 
B.A., Texas Technological College, 1936; M.S., Agricaltural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1945; Reg. Prof. Eng. 
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Brooks, Melvin S., Associate Professor of Rural Sociology. (1941, 1947) 
B.A., Washington State College, 1935; M.S., Iowa State College, 1937; Ph.D., 
Wisconsin, 1941. 


Brooks, Thomas Dudley, Professor of Education and Dean Emeritus of 


the Graduate School. (19382, 1947) 
A.B., Baylor, 1903; A.M., Chicago, 1920; Ph.D., 1921. 


Brown, Charles H., Major, Associate Professor of Military Science and 


Tactics. (1953) 
B.S., Clemson Agricultural College, 1943. 


Brown, Eugene Cornelius, Jr., Instructor of Agricultural Engineering. 


(1952) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 


Brown, Stewart Ellsworth, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1951) 


Brown, Sidney Overton, Professor of Biology. (19386, 1949) 
B.A., Texas, 1932; Ph.D., 1936. 


Bruckart, Richard F., Associate Professor of Industrial Engineering. 


(1949, 1952) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1940; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1952; Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Brush, Edward E., Professor of Aeronautical Engineering and Head of 


Department. (1947) 
B.S., New York, 1935. 


Buchanan, Spencer Jennings, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1926; M.S., Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1931; C.E., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1948; Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Burchard, Donald Dix, Professor of Journalism and Head of Department. 
(1948 
A.B., ae College, 1925; A.M., Missouri, 1938. 

Burgess, Archie Rostron, Professor of Industrial Engineering and Head 
of Department. (1948, 1951) 
B.S., Washington, 1932; M.S., 19388; Reg, Prof. Eng. 


Burkhalter, Thomas S., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1952) 
B.S., Oklahoma, 1947; M.S., 1948; Ph.D., Louisiana State, 1950. 

Burns, Patton Wright, Professor of Veterinary Physiology and Phar- 
macology and Head of Department. (1926, 1935) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1923; D.V.M., 1926. 

Burt, Waldo Francis, Major, Associate Professor of Air Science and 
Tactics. (1952) 
B.B.A., Houston, 1949. 


Butler, Marvin Harold, Assistant Professor of Economics. (1948) 
A.B., McKendree College, 1940; M.A., Illinois, 1948. 

Butler, Ogbourne Duke, Jr., Associate Professor of Animal Husbandry. 
(1947, 1953) 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1947; Ph.D., 
Michigan State College, 1953. 


*Bryant, Paul William, Athletic Director. (1954) 
B.S., Alabama, 1936. 


Caddess, James Harvey, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1940, 1953) 


ee. Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1932; M.S., 1934; Reg. Prof. 
ng. 


Sade oe Riley, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics. 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1938; M.S., Louisiana State, 
1940; Ph.D., Cornell, 1948. 


*Effective February 8, 1954. 
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aa David Edward, Associate Professor of Industrial Engineering. 
1947) 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1921; M.S., Columbia, 1930. 


Chalk, Alfred Franklin, Professor of Economics. (1936, 1951) 


B.A., Baylor, 1934; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1936; 
Ph.D., Texas, 1950. 


Chenoweth, Robert Dean, Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. 


(1947, 1952) 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1946; M.S., 1951. 
(On leave of absence) 


Cleland, Samuel Miles, Associate Professor of Engineering Drawing. 
(1941, 1950) 
B.A., West Texas State Teachers College, 1931; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1940. 


Cofer, David Brooks, Professor of English and Archivist. (1910, 1950) 
A.B., Centre College, 1907; M.A., Wisconsin, 1927. 


Coffman, Moody Lee, Instructor of Mathematics. (1951, 1953) 
B.A., Abilene Christian College, 1947; M.A., Oklahoma, 1949; M.S., 1949. 


Collins, Royal Eugene, Instructor of Mathematics. (1953) 
B.S., Houston, 1949; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950. 


Cook, Benjamin Davy, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Education 


and Assistant to the Dean of Agriculture. (1950) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1934; M.Ed., 1950. 


Coon, Jesse Bryan, Associate Professor of Physics. (1946) 
A.B., Indiana, 1932; M.A., 1985; Ph.D., Chicago, 1949. 


Couch, James Russell, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition and of 


Poultry Husbandry. (1948, 1949) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., 1934; Ph.D., 
Wisconsin, 1948. 


CoVan, Jack Phillip, Associate Professor of Industrial Engineering. 


(1946) 
B.M.E., Ohio State, 1935; B.I.E., 1935; M.S., Illinois, 1942; Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Cowart, Robert Page, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science and 
Tactics. (1951) 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1943; M.S., Michigan, 1947. 


Cox, Sidney Saunders, Assistant Professor of English. (1948, 1952) 
B.A., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 19382; M.A., 1939. 


Craig, Robert Neal, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering. 


(1940, 1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1937. 


Crawford, Charles William, Professor of Mechanical Engineering and 


Head of Department. (1919, 1929) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1919; M.S., 1929; Reg. Prof. 
Eng. 


Creswell, Horace Staley, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1935; M.A., Texas Christian, 1938. 


Curtis, Howard Benton, Jr., Instructor of Mathematics. (1950) 
B.S., Oklahoma, 1946; M.A., Arkansas, 1948. 

Dabbs, Jack Autrey, Associate Professor of Modern Languages. (1950, 
1953 
B.A, ota 1935; M.A., 1986; Ph.D., 1950. 


Dahlberg, Frank Iver, Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1936, 1947) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1925; M.S., Wisconsin, 1930. 


Daniels, Marion Gordon, Instructor of Economics. (1953) 
A.B., Doane College, 1947; M.A., Texas, 1949. 
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Darnell, Albert Laurie, Professor of Dairy Husbandry. (1914, 1925) 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1914; M.A., Missouri, 1916. 


Darrow, Robert Arthur, Professor of Range and Forestry. (1948, 1951) 
B.S., New York State College of Forestry, 1932; M.S., Arizona, 1935; Ph.D., 
Chicago, 1937. 


Daum, John Andrew, Professor of Mathematics. (1940, 1952) 
B.S., Creighton, 1984; M.S., 1936; Ph.D., Nebraska, 1941. 
(On leave of absence) 


Davids, Lewis Edmund, Professor of Business Administration. (1951) 
B.S., New York, 1941; M.B.A., 1942; Ph.D., 1949. 


Davis, Daniel Rowland, Associate Professor of Rural Sociology. (1935, 


1947) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1932; M.S., 1935. 


Davis, James Allen, Instructor of Architecture. (1950) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950. 


Davis, Joe Eugene, Colonel, Commandant and Coordinator of the School 


of Military Science and Tactics. (1930, 1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1930. 


Davis, John Peter, Jr., Instructor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 


(1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; D.V.M., 1953. 


Davis, James Willard, Major, Associate Professor of Military Science and 


Tactics. (1951) 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1939. 


Davis, Richard Harvey, Jr., Assistant Professor of Veterinary Physiology 


and Pharmacology. (1951) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941. 


Davis, William B., Professor of Wildlife Management and Head of 
Department. (19387, 1946) 
B.A., Chico State Teachers College, 1933; M.A., California, 1936; Ph.D., 1937. 


Davis, Wilbur Claude, Instructor of Business Administration. (1948) 
LL.B., Baylor, 1948. 


Delaplane, John Paul, Professor of Veterinary Bacteriology and Hygiene 


and Head of Department. (1950) 
D.V.M., Ohio State, 1929; M.S., 1931. 


Delaplane, Walter Harold, Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences, Pro- 


fessor of Economics and Head of Department. (1948, 1953) 
A.B., Oberlin College, 1929; A.M., 19381; Ph.D., Duke, 1934. 


Denison, John Scott, Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
(1949, 1951) 


B.S., New Mexico Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1948; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Denton, Allen Eugene, Jr., Instructor, Basic Division. (1951) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.Ed., 1949. . 


DeVilbiss, Cecil Floyd, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1946) 
Boe Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.Eng., 1950; Reg. Prof. 
ng. 
DeWerth, Adolphe Ferdinand, Professor of Floriculture and Landscape 
Architecture and Head of Department. (1946, 1949) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1930; M.S., 1981. 


Dickson, Cecil Herman, Instructor of Chemistry. (1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948. 


aici ios Harley Clay, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1922, 
0 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 1930; 
Reg. Prof, Eng. 
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Dillon, Lawrence Samuel, Assistant Professor of Biology. (1948, 1951) 
B.S., Pittsburgh, 1933; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950. 


Dixon, Keith Lee, Assistant Professor of Wildlife Management. (1952) 
A.B., San Diego State College, 1943; M.S., California, 1948, Ph.D., 1953. 


Doak, Clifton Childress, Professor of Biology and Head of Department. 
(1926, 1937) 


B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1922; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1928; Ph.D., Illinois, 1933. 


Dobson, William Jackson, Associate Professor of Biology. (1947, 1950) 
B.A., Austin College, 1989; Ph.D., Texas, 1946. 


Doleac, Cyril Bartholmew, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science 
and Tactics. (1952) 
B.A., Southeastern Louisiana College, 1947. 


Dowell, William Merl, Professor of Physical Education. (1942, 1950) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1929; M.A., George Peabody College, 1932. 


Downard, Richard Walter, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. (1913, 1989) 


Druce, Albert John, Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. 


(1946, 1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1950. 


DuBose, Lawrence Addison, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 


(1948, 1951) 
ae Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; M.S., 1948; Reg. Prof. 
ng. 


Duller, Nelson Mark, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; Ph.D., Rice Institute, 1953. 


Duncan, John Thomas, Assistant Professor of History. (1948, 1951) 
B.A., Simmons College, 1924; M.A., Texas Technological College, 1942. 


Durst, Nelson Daniel, Professor of Business Administration. (1939, 1944) 
B.A., Southwestern, 1936; B.B.A., 1937; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1939; C.P.A., 1940. 


Ebbs, John Dale, Instructor of English. (1950) 
B.A., North Carolina, 1948; M.A., 1949. 


Edmiston, Richard Munson, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949. 


Eidemiller, Donald Irwin, Assistant Professor of Geography. (1949) 
B.S., San Diego State College, 1943; M.A., California, 1948. 


Hisner, Melvin, Associate Professor of Physics. (1948) 
B.A., Brooklyn College, 1942; M.S., North Carolina, 1947; Ph.D., 1948. 


Ekfelt, Fred Emil, Professor of English. (1938, 1951) 
B.A., Iowa, 1931; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1941. 


Eldridge, Herbert Garfield, Jr., Instructor of English. (1950) 
B.A., Pennsylvania, 1949; M.A., 1950. 
(On leave of absence) 
Elkins, Rollin Lafayette, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1935, 1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1933; M.S., 1935. 


Elliott, William P., Instructor of Oceanography. (1953) 
A.B., St. John’s College, 1947; S.M., Chicago, 1952. 


Elmquist, Karl Erik, Associate Professor of English. (1935, 1947) — 
A.B., Southern Methodist, 1932; M.A., Texas, 1939. 
Emerson, Edwin W., Major, Associate Professor of Military Science and 


Tactics. (1952) 
B.S., Montana State, 1943. 
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Esten, Clarence Kenyon, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
A.B., Baylor, 1931; M.A., 1949. 


Farrar, W. Fred, Professor of Business Administration. (1946, 1950) 
B.A., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 1932; M.B.A., Texas, 1937. 


Feragen, Robert White, Instructor of English. (1952) 
B.A., Iowa State, 1950; M.A., 1952. 


Ferguson, Thomas Morgan, Assistant Professor of Biology. (1946, 1948) 
B.A., Southwestern, 1936; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical Coliege of Texas, 1946, 
(On leave of absence) 


Ferrell, Wilfred Anderson, Instructor of English. (1952) 
B.A., Texas, 1951; M.A., 1952. 


Files, Carl Winfred, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 


(1941, 1949) 

B.S., Iowa State College, 1939; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1949. 

(On leave of absence) 


Finlay, Albert Edward, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1929, 


1948) 
B.S., Peabody College, 1929; M.A., 1929. 


Fitch, David R., Associate Professor of Business Administration. (1949) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; M.S., Wisconsin, 1948. 


Fleming, David Winston, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 


(1927, 1945) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1930; M.Ed., 1942. 


Fletcher, Robert Holton, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 


(1947, 1950) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1928; Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Flowers, William Baker, Instructor of Business Administration. (1949) 
B.S., Alabama, 1943; M.S., 1949. 


Foth, Henry Donald, Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1952) 
B.S., Wisconsin, 1943; M.S., 1948; Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1952. 


Franks, Orlan Henry, Major, Associate Professor of Air Science and 
Tactics. (1952) 
B.S., Stephen F. Austin State College, 1949. 


Freeman, John C., Jr., Assistant Professor of Oceanography. (1953) 
B.A., Rice Institute, 1941; M.S., California Institute of Technology, 1942; Ph.D., 
Chicago, 1952. 


Gabbard, Letcher P., Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1947) 
B.S.A., Tennessee, 1915; M.S., Wisconsin, 1921. 


Gaddis, Alvis Mathew, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1942, 1946) 
A.B., Austin College, 1930. 


Gaines, J. C., Professor of Entomology and Head of Department. 
(1947, 1952) 
B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1925; M.S., 1926; Ph.D., Iowa State College, 


1937. 
Gallaway, Bob Mitchel, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1944, 
1946) 
nS Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1946; Reg. Prof. 
ng. 


Gammon, Samuel Rhea, Professor of History and Head of Department. 
(1925) 
A.B., Washington and Lee, 1911; M.A., 1913; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1921. 


Garber, Morris Joseph, Assistant Professor of Genetics. (1947, 1951) 
B.S., Columbia, 1933; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951, 
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Garrett, Roy Curtis, Associate Professor of Agricultural Engineering. 
(1944, 1951) 
es Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1988;:°M.S., 1949; Reg. Prof. 
ng. 


Gee, Lynn LaMarr, Professor of Bacteriology. (1948) 


eh Brigham Young, 1935; M.S., Colorado State College, 1937; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 


ara aa Edwin, Reading Clinician and Instructor, Basic Division. 
9538 
B.S., Arizona State College, 1949; M.A., Arizona, 1953. 


Gibbons, Eldred Harris, Associate Professor of Biology. (1925, 1939) 
B.S.A., Tennessee, 1925; S.M., Chicago, 1929. 


Gibbs, Leon Wilford, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Anatomy. (1949, 
1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; D.V.M., 1949. 


Gibson, Roy Howard, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1933, 1947) 


Gimbrede, Louis de Agramonte, Assistant Professor of Geology. (1952) 
A.B., Cornell, 19839; M.A., Texas, 1951. 


Glaser, Arnold Henry, Assistant Professor of Oceanography. (1953) 
ree Washington, 1940; M.S., 1941; Sc.D., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


Godbey, Chauncey Barger, Professor of Genetics and Head of Depart- 


ment. (1926, 1946) 
B.S., Kentucky, 1925; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1926. 


Goedicke, Thomas Robert, Assistant Professor of Geology. (1951) 
B.S., McGill, 1945; M.S., North Carolina State College, 1948. 


Goellner, William A., Instructor of Physical Education. (1953) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1938; M.A., Western Reserve, 1943. 


Goode, Phillip Barron, Professor of Business Administration. (1946, 
1949) 
B.S., Southern Methodist, 1933; LL.B., 1936; LL.M., Texas, 1953. 


Gooding, Harry Wilmont, Instructor of Architecture. (1953) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; Reg. Prof. Arch. 


Gould, Frank Walton, Associate Professor of Range and Forestry and 


Curator of College Museum. (1949) 
B.S., Northern Illinois State College, 1985; M.S., Wisconsin, 1937; Ph.D., California, 
1941. 


Gravett, Howard L., Associate Professor of Biology. (1946, 1948) 
A.B., James Millikin, 1983; M.A., Illinois, 1984; Ph.D., 1989. 


Greer, Clayton Alvis, Associate Professor of English. (1938, 1949) 
B.A., Texas 1921; M.A., 1927; Ph.D., 1937. 


Griffith, James William, Instructor of Physical Education. (1950) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1950. 


Groneman, Chris Harold, Professor of Industrial Education and Head of 
Department. (1940, 1949) 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College, 1931; M.S., 1935; D.Ed., Pennsylvania State 
College, 1950. 

Grumbles, Leland Creed, Associate Professor of Veterinary Bacteriology 


and Hygiene. (1949) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1945. 
(On leave of absence) 


Gunter, Percy Glyndon, Professor of English. (1911, 1941) 
A.B., Elon College, 1909; M.A., North Carolina, 1910. 
Guthrie, William Spurgeon, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineer- 


ing. (1942, 1950) 
B.S., Central State Teachers College, 1930; M.A., Oklahoma, 19385; Reg. Prof. Eng. 
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Hadley, Henry Hultman, Associate Professor of Genetics. (1946, 1951) 
B.S., Illinois, 1940; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; 
Ph.D., Illinois, 1951. 


Hale, Fred, Professor of Animal Husbandry in Charge of Swine Investi- 
gations. (1922, 1927) : 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1925. 


Hall, Claude Hampton, Instructor of History. (1951) 
B.A., Virginia, 1947; M.A., 1949. 


Hall, Dan, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1928, 1944) 
A.B., North Carolina, 1927; A.M., 1928. 


Hall, Wayne C., Associate Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. 


(1949, 1951) 
B.S., Iowa, 1941; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 1948. 


Hall, William Jarvis, Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Air 


Science and Tactics. (1953) 
B.S., University of Idaho, 1932. 


Hallmark, Glen Duncan, Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering. 


(1942, 1944) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1935; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 1953. 


Hamilton, Thomas Rowan, Professor of Business Administration. (1929, 


1937) 
A.B., Washington and Lee, 1917; M.S., Columbia, 1924; Ph.D., 1938. 


Hamner, Bennet Barron, Associate Professor of Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing. (1946, 1949) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1938; M.S., 1953; Reg. Prof. 
Eng. 


Hampton, Herbert Elwood, Professor of Agronomy. (1938, 1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1987; Ph.D., Missouri, 1943. 


Hancock, Charles Kinney, Professor of Chemistry. (1946, 1949) 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1931; M.A., Texas, 1936; Ph.D., 1939. 


Handlin, Dale Lee, Instructor of Animal Husbandry. (1951) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1951. 


Hanna, Ralph Lynn, Assistant Professor of Entomology. (1949, 1952) 
B.A., Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, 1939; Ph.D., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 


Hardaway, Bernice Aubrey, Assistant Professor of Engineering Drawing. 


(1946, 1951) 
B.S., East Texas State Teachers College, 1933; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1948. 


Hardeman, Lyman Bryce, Assistant Professor of Industrial Education. 


(1947, 1950) 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College, 1939; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1949. 


Harrington, Edwin Lincoln, Associate Professor of Civil Engineering. 


(1939, 1947) 
B.S., Wyoming, 1927; C.E., 1937; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1943; Ph.D., 1952; Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Harris, Robert Leigh, Instructor of History. (1951) 
A.B., Alabama, 1945; M.A., 1946. 


Harris, William Donald, Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1935, 


1949 ) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1929; M.S., 1931; Ph.D., 1934; Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Harrison, Luther Asbery, Jr., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
(1941, 1949) 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940. 
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Harter, Edward Lin, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1921, 1943) 
A.B., Missouri Wesleyan, 1919; M.A., Kansas, 1927. 


Hauer, Louis Frederick, Assistant Professor of English. (1937,'1944) 
B.A., Dubuque, 1931; M.A., Iowa, 1933. 


metiny McDowell, Jr., Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1930, 


ahd Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.S., 1935; Reg. Prof. 
ng. 


Hayes, Larry K., Instructor of Physical Education. (1951) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1949. 


Hays, John Que, Professor of English. (1929, 1945) 
A.B., Missouri, 1929; M.A., 1982; Ph.D., California, 1942. 


Heaton, Homer Lloyd, Registrar and Secretary of the Academic Council. 
(1934, 1945) 


B.S., Stephen F, Austin State Teachers College, 1929; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1936. 


Hedgecock, Ernest Duval, Professor of English. (1936; 1949) 
B.A., Tennessee, 1917; M.A., Texas, 1936. 


Hedges, Charles Cleveland, Professor of Organic Chemistry. (1912, 
1913) 
B.S., Kentucky, 1906; A.B., Cornell, 1908; Ph.D., 1912. 


Herdener, William Ruben, Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics. (1951) 
B.S., Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1935. 


Hierth, Harrison Ewing, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
A.B., Illinois Wesleyan, 1935; B.Ed., Illinois State Normal, 1936; M.A., Lllinois, 1942. 
(On leave of absence) ; 


Hill, John Hugh, Associate Professor of History. (1934, 1949) 
’ A.B., Austin College, 1925; M.A., 1926; M.A., California, 1989; Ph.D., Texas, 1946. 


Hill, William Floyd, Instructor of Mathematics. (1945, 1946) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1938; M.S., 1941. 
(On leave of absence) } 


Hillman, John Rolfe, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1938, 1946) 
B.S., Millsaps College, 1923; M.A., Missouri, 1929. 


Hilton, Alfred Brooks, Instructor of Physics. (1952) 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1949, 1950; M.S., 1952. 


Hobgood, Price, Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1939, 1949) 
R.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1938; M.S., 1940; Reg. Prof. 
Eng. 


Hoffman, Jack Norman, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science and 


Tactics. (1950) 
B.A., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1942; B.S., United States Military 
Academy, 1945. 


Holcomb, Robert Marion, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1947) 
B.S., Arizona, 1936; M.S., Iowa State College, 1941; Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Holdredge, Edwin Sereno, ‘Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. (19389, 1949) 
B.S., Tennessee, 1938; M.S., 1939; Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Holland, Charles Donald, Assistant Professor of Chemical Engineering. 
(1952, 1953) 


B.S., North Carolina State College, 1943; M.S., Agricultural’ and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., 1953. ’ 
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‘Holleman, Theo Rufus, Associate Professor of Architecture. (1946, 


1953) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.Arch., 1951. 


Hood, Donald Wilbur, Assistant Professor of Oceanography. (1946, 
1950) 


B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1940; M.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 1942; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950. 


Hopkins, Sewell Hepburn, Professor of Biology. (1935, 1947) 
B.S., William and Mary College, 1927; M.A., Illinois, 1980; Ph.D., 1933. 


Hord, Asa Andrew, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1953) 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942. 


Hornbeak, Harold Lancaster, Assistant Professor of Architecture. 
(1948, 1952) 


B.S., Washington University, Missouri, 1948. 


Houze, Robert Alvin, Librarian. (1949, 1951) “ 
A.B., Denver, 1940; B.L.S., 1941. 


Hovorak, Ludwig M., Instructor of Mathematics. (1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.Ed., 1952. 


Hoyl, Basil Landon, Major, Associate Professor of Air Science and 
Tactics. (1950) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943. 


Hoyle, Samuel Cooke, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Adminstra- 


tion. (1947, 1949) 
LL.B., Texas, 1926; B.A., 1946; M.A., 1948. 


Huggett, Milton Alfred, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
B.A., Rochester, 1929; B.D., Episcopal Theological School, 1933; M.A., Baylor, 1952. 


Hughes, Martin Collins, Professor of Electrical Engineering and Head of 


Department. (1923, 1932) 
B.S., Illinois, 1917; E.E., 1926; Reg. Prof, Eng. 


Hunt, Robert Lee, Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1927, 1935) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; M.S., North Carolina 
State College, 1927; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1934. 


Hurt, John Tom, Professor of Mathematics. (1936, 1947) 
B.A., Rice Institute, 1981; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1935. 


Ingram, Charles, Jr., Instructor of Electrical Engineering. (1946) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1943. 
(On leave of absence) 


Isbell, Arthur Furman, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (19538) 
B.A., Baylor, 19387; M.S., Texas, 1941; Ph.D., 1943. 


Isbell, Truman Truett, Instructor of Engineering Drawing. (1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948. 


Jackson, John Raleigh, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Education. 


(1952) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1988; M.Ed., 1948. 


Jaggi, Frederick Putnam, Jr., Professor of Veterinary Bacteriology and 
Hygiene and Assistant to the Dean of Veterinary Medicine. (1937, 


1949) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; D.V.M., 1926. 


James, Stanley Livingston, Jr., Captain, Assistant Professor of Military 


Science and Tactics. (1952) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 19438. 
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Jarvi, Ray Victor, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1941, 
1947) 
B.S., Michigan College of Mines and Technology, 1940; M.S., 1952. 


Jensen, Frederick William, Professor of Chemistry and Mead of Depart- 
ment. (1925, 1947) 
B.S., Nebraska, 1920; M.S., 1923; Ph.D., 1925. 


Jernigan, Jesse Stewart, Instructor of English. (1952) 
B.A., North Texas State College, 1983; M.A., Southern Methodist, 1946. 


Joham, Howard Ernest, Assistant Professor of Plant Physiology and 
Pathology. (1946, 1947) 
B.A., Santa Barbara College, 1941; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 


Texas, 1943; Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1950. 
Johnson, Donald Franklin, Jr., Assistant Professor of Veterinary Path- 


ology. (1949, 1951) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1944; M.S., 1953. 


Johnson, Hubert Otis, Jr., Major, Associate Professor of Air Science and 


Tactics. (1952) 
B.S., Agricuitural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1946. 


Jones, David Cluie, Professor of Mathematics. (1909, 1927) 
A.B., Emory, 1908. 


Jones, Fred Rufus, Professor of Agricultural Engineering and Head of 


Department. (1921, 1940) 
B.S., Wisconsin, 1915; M.S., Iowa State College, 1931; Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Jung, Glenn Harold, Acting Assistant Professor of Oceanography. (19538) 
S.B., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1949; S.M., 1952. 


Kahan, Archie Marion, Assistant Professor of Oceanography. (1953) 
B.A., Denver, 1936; M.A., 1940; M.S., California Institute of Technology, 1942. 


Kammlade, William Garfield, Jr., Assistant Professor of Animal Hus- 
bandry. (1951) 
B.S., Illinois, 1948; M.S., 1949; Ph.D., 1951. 

Kavanaugh, Milam Shelby, Associate Professor of Psychology. (1947, 
1951 
B.A., Jee 19384; M.A., 19384. 


Keel, Loyd Bush, Assistant Professor of English. (1942, 1947) 
B.A., Texas, 1927; M.A., 1933. 


Keim, Samuel Thomas, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1938, 1950) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1938; M.S., 1940; I.A., Harvard, 
1943. 


Kennedy, Harvey Thomas, Distinguished Professor of Petroleum Engi- 
neering. (1949) 
B.S., Cornell, 1921; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1928: Reg. Prof. Eng. 

Kennon, William Upshur, Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics. (1952) 
A.B., Virginia Military Institute, 1937. 


Kent, Jack Thurston. Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1936, 1952) 
A.B., Lambuth College, 1930; M.A., Arkansas, 1931. 


Keown, Ernest Ray. Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1952) 
B.S., Texas, 1946: Ph.D., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1950. 


Kerley, Sidney Auston, Assistant Professor of Education and Associate 


Director of Guidance, Basic Division. (1952) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.Ed., North Texas 
State College, 1950. 


Key, Perey Clark, Associate Professor of English. (1924, 1941) 
B.A., Texas Christian, 1917; M.A., Vanderbilt, 1918. 
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Kidd, Harry Lee, Jr., Associate Professor of English. (1939, 1950). 
B.A., Texas,'1935; M.A., 1938. | 


Kineannon, John Alvin, Instructor of Mathematics. (1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1949; Ph.D., 1952. 


King, Donald Roy, Assistant Professor of Entomology. (1953) 
B.S., Baldwin-Wallace College, 1949; M.S., Ohio State, 1951; Ph.D., 1952. 


King, General Tye, Instructor.of Animal cya (1953) 
B.S., Kentucky, 1950; M.S., 1951. 


Kingston, Albert. James, Jr., Associate Professor of Psychology. and 


Director of Guidance, Basic Division. (1950, 1951) 
B.S., New York College for Teachers, 1939; M. A., Cornell, 1948; Ph.D., 1950. 


Kirkham, Wayne Wolpert, Assistant Professor of Maggi Medicine 


and Surgery. (1952) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941. 


Klipple, Edmund Chester, Professor of Mathematics and Head of De- 


partment. (1935, 1952) Ey df 
B.A., Texas, 1926; Ph.D., 1932. : 


Koss, Walter Eddie, Assistant Professor of Matheme tigi, » CER 1238) 
A.B., Alabama, 1935: M.A., 1936. Mat 


(On ‘leave of absence) ei 
Kranz, Edward Douglas, Instructor of Mechanical Eneitlecritiew (1952) 


Krezdorn, Alfred Herman, Assistant Professor of Horticulture. (1946, 
1950) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; M.S., Florida, 1949. 


Krueger, Willie F., Assistant Professor of Poultry Husbandry. (1953) 
B.S., Agricaltaral and Mechanical College of Texas,’ 1943;~M.S.:,° 19493" Pree. 
Missouri, 1952. 


Kunkel, Harriott Orren, Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandey and: 


of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943;° M.S.; ‘1948 SPhD, 
Cornell, 1950. 


Kunze, George William, Assistant Professor of Agronomy. (1952) 
B.S., Agricultural and. Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.S.;* 1950% “Ph-D., 
Pennsylvania State College, 1952. 


Kutach, Wilbur Dee, Instructor, Basic Division. (1952) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.Ed., 1952. 


Lake, George Glenn, Instructor of.English. (1953) 
A.B., Michigan State Normal College, 1928: M.A., Michigan, 1932. 


LaMotte, Charles, Professor of Biology. (1930, 1989) 
B.A., Texas, 1929; M.A., 1929; Ph.D., Illinois, 1937. 


Landiss, sare Wilson, Associate Professor of Physical Education. (1943, 
1951 


B.S., Abilene Christian College, 1935; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1947; D.Ed., Pennsylvania State College, 1951. 


Langford, Ernest, Professor of Architecture and Head of Department. 
(1915, 1929) 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1913; M.S., Illinois, 1924; Reg. 
Prof. Arch. 


Laverty, Carroll Dee, Associate Professor of English. (1939, 1950) 
A.B., Colorado, 1933; A.M., 1934; Ph.D., Duke, 1951. 


Lawler, John Joseph, Instructor of English. (1951) 
B.A., North Carolina, 1948; M.A., 1949. 


Lawyer, Franklin Dewitt, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1952, 


1953) 


B.Arch., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical ae 1949; M.Arch., Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, 1952. 
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Layer, Robert George, Assistant Professor of Economics. (1952) 
‘'. B.A., Ohio Wesleyan, 1943; M.A., Harvard, 1948; Ph.D., 1952. 


Lee, een Ralph, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1941, 1947 We 


B.S., Memphis State College, 1937 ; M.S., Agricultural and Mechauienl College of 
Texas, 1939. 


Setican} Rudolph Elmo, Waegtiaes Professor of Dairy Husbandry. (1947, 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1932; M.S., 1943. 


Leipper, Dale F., Professor of Oceanography and Head of Department. 
(1949, 1950) 
B.S., Wittenberg College, 1987; M.A., Ohio State, 1939; Ph.D., California, 1950. 


Leland, Thomas William, Professor of Business Adminstration and Head 


of Department. (1922, 1926) 
B.A., Wisconsin, 1921; M.S., 1922; C.P.A., 1928. 


Lemmon, James Henry, Jr., Instructor of Architecture. (1951) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 


Lenehan, Daniel James, Instructor of Business Administration. (1952) 
B.A., Loras College, 1949. 


Lenert, August Albert, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 


and Head of Department. (1919, 1937) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1914; D.V.M., Kansas City 
Veterinary College, 1917. 


Lerret, James Crandall, Instructor of Civil Engineering. (1953) 
eB. ., Missouri, 1950. . 


Letbetter, Thomas Doyle, Associate Professor of Business Adminstration. 


(1948) 
B.B.A., Texas, 1933; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; 
C.P.A., 1949. 


Libby, Thomas Harlan, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science 


and Tactics. (1953) 
B.S., Pennsylvania, 1932. 


Lindsay, James Donald, Professor of Chemical Engineering and Head 


of Department. (1938, 1944) 
B.S., Michigan, 1924; M.S., 1925; Ph.D., 1934; Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Little, Van Allen, Professor of Entomology. (1923, 1937) 
B. a Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1922; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1925; Ph.D., 19438. 


Longley, John Browder, Instructor of Business Administration. (1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943. 


Lowell, Julius Clifton, Major, Associate Professor of Air Science and 


Tactics. (1950) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1939. 


Loyd, Coleman Monroe, Instructor of Physics. (1953) 
B. S., Nebraska State Teachers College, 1939; M.A., Wayne, 1948. 


Luther, Herbert Adesla, Professor of Mathematics. (1937, 1947) 
B.A., Pittsburgh, 1984; M.S., Iowa, 19385; Ph.D., 1987. 


Lyle, Robert Reed, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1937, 1946) 
bees Washington and Jefferson College, 1931; M.A., Buffalo, 1933. 


Lyman, Carl Morris, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition and Head 


of Department. (1940, 1949) 
B.S., Oregon, 1931; A.M., Oregon State College, 1933; Ph.D., Pittsburgh, 1937. 


Lynch, Shirley Alfred, Professor of Geology and Head of Department. 


(1946) 
B.S., Missouri, 1928; M.S., 1981; E.M., 1935; Reg. Prof. Eng. 
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McAfee, Thomas Edison, Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1939, 1953) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1939; M.S., 1940; Ph.D., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


McBeth, Lloyd Theodore, Instructor of Engineering Drawing. (1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 


McCannon, John Silas, Major, Associate Professor of Air Science and 


Tactics. (1952) 
B.S., Illinois, 1935. 


McCulley, William Straight, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1937, 


1946) 
B.A., Iowa, 1932; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1936. 


McFarland, Frank Eugene, Assistant Professor, Basic Division. (1951, 


1953) 
B.A., Baylor, 1950; M.A., Columbia, 1953. 
(On leave of absence) 


McGee, Dale Fletcher, Jr., Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics. (1953) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1943. 


McGee, Roger Valentine, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1928, 


1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1938. 


McGuire, John Gilbert, Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1935, 1945) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1932; M.S., 1987; B.S., 1944; 
Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Mcllroy, Winifield W., Assistant Professor of Agricultural Education. 
(1947, 1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1936; M.Ed., 1942. 
(On leave of absence) 


McInnis, Sam Roper, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1944, 1947) 
B.A., Daniel Baker College, 1924; M.A., Southwestern, 1927. 


McNeely, John Gordon, Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1947, 
1950) 
B.S., South Dakota State College, 1933; M.S., 1984; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1941. 


MeNeil, William Runciman, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. (1953) 
A.B., Concord College, 1941. 


Mackin, John Gilman, Professor of Marine Biology. (1950) 
rere East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma, 1924; M.S., Illinois, 1927; Ph.D., 
933. 
(On leave of absence) 


MacQueen, John W., Instructor of Floriculture and Landscape Architec- 


ture and Greenhouse Superintendent. (1953) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1934. 


Mamaliga, Emil, Assistant Professor of Physical Education. (1947, 
1951) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1948; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950. 


Mangrum, James Freed, Instructor of Biology. (1946) 
B.S., State College at Memphis, Tennessee, 1931; M.S., Tennessee, 1936. 


Manning, Walter Scott, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1941, 1947) 


gee Texas College of Arts and Industries, 1982; M.B.A., Texas, 1940; C.P.A., 
1952. 


Markle, Elias Ward, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1921, 1930) 


B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1913; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1930. 
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Martin, Dial Franklin, Associate Professor of Entomology. (1939, 1950) 


B. S., Agricultural ead Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1942; Ph.D., Iowa 
State College, 1950. 


Martin, Lee Jackson, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
B.S., Texas, 1941; M.A., 1948. 


Martin, William Bizzell, Instructor of English. (1952) 


B. i Southern Methodist University, 1948; Diploma in English Studies, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, 1950; Ph.D., 1953. 


Mason, Paul M., Assistant Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1946, 
1952) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1946. 


Mattern, Terrence John, Instructor of English. (1953) 
B.A., George Peabody College, 1947; M.A., 1947. 


Matthews, Norman DeVere, Instructor of Physical Education. (1950) 
A.B., Syracuse, 1950. 


Matzen, Walter Theodore, Jr., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering. (1949, 1951) 


B.S., Iowa State College, 1943; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1950; Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Mayo, Thomas Franklin, Professor of English. (1916, 1934) 
B.A., Mississippi, 1913; B.A., Oxford, 1916; B.A., 1921; M.A., 1921; Ph.D., 
Columbia, 1934. 


Medlen, Ammon Brown, Assistant Professor of Biology. (1946, 1951) 
B.A., Baylor, 1930; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1952. 


Menzel, Robert Winston, Instructor of Biology. (1952, 1953) 
B.S., William and Mary College, 1940; M.A., 1943. 


Merkle, John, Assistant Professor of Biology. (1948) 
B.A., Oklahoma, 1986; Ph.D., Oregon State College, 1948. 


Meyers, Frederick David, Instructor of Engineering Drawing. (1949) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1949. 
(On leave of absence) 


Middleton, Errol Bathurst, Professor of Chemistry. (1922, 1942) 
B.A., Illinois, 1919; M.S., 1921; Ph.D., 1938. 


Miles, Henry James, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1947) 
C.i., Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, 1929; M.S., Rutgers, 1931; Ph.D., 1950; 
Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Miller, Horace Otis, Associate Professor of Journalism. (1947, 1948) 
A.B., Texas, 1918; M.J., 1920; LL.B., 1928. 


Miller, James Carleton, Professor of Animal Husbandry and Head of 


Department. (1940, 1947) 
B.S., Missouri, 1928; M.S., 1929; Ph.D., 1937. 


Miller, Robert Ernest, Instructor, Basic Division, and Psychometrist. 


(1953) 
A.B., Northeastern, 1947; M.A., Boston, 1948. 


Miller, Thomas Lloyd, Assistant Professor of History. (1946, 1953) 
B.A., East Texas State Teachers College, 1985; M.A., 1945. 


Milliff, John Henry, Professor of Veterinary Anatomy and Head of 


Department. (1936, 1941) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 19381; M.S., 1934; D.V.M., 1936. 


Mills, Jim Frank, Instructor of Agronomy. (1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1953. 


Mitchell, Merlin Peers, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science and 


Tactics. (19538) 
B.A., Texas, 1949; M.A., Arkansas, 1951. 
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Mitchell, Richard Warren, Instructor of Physics. (1947). 
B.S., Lynchburg College, 1943; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1958. 


Modrow, William Geoffery, Instructor of Economics. (1953). 
B.A., Southern Methodist, 1950; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 19538. 


Mogford, Joseph Sayers, Professor of Agronomy. (1925, 1937) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1916: M.S., 1920. 


Mohr, Hubert Charles, Assistant Professor of Horticulture. (1946, 1947) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1938; M.S., 1939. 


Montfort, Peter Thorp, Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1935, 


1943) : 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1921. 


Moore, Albert Vernon, Professor of Dairy Husbandry. (1937, 1944) 
B.S., Purdue, 1927; M.S., 1933; Ph.D., Michigan State College, 1948. 


Moore, Bill C., Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1987, 1948) 
A.B., Kansas, 1929; A.M., 19381; A.M., Princeton, 1937. 


Morgan, David Hitchens, President of the College. (1952, 1953) 
A.B., Occidental College, 1932; M.A., California, 1933; Ph.D., 1938. 


Morgan, Stewart Samuel, Professor of English and Head of Department. 
(1921, 1952) 
B.A., Cincinnati, 1926; M.A., Ohio State, 1927; Ph.D., 1933.. 


Morgner, Aurelius, Associate Professor of Economics. (1947) 
B.S., Missouri, 1988; M.A., 1940. 


Morris, William Joseph, Assistant Professor of Geology. (1951) 
B.A., Syracuse, 1947; M.A., Princeton, 1950; Ph.D., 1951. 


Mullins, Benjamin Franklin Kelso, Associate Professor of Engineering 
Drawing. (1921, 1946) 


A.B., Emory, 1919; M.S., 1922; M.R.E., Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
1927; M.S., Agricultura] and Mechanical College of Texas, 1944; Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Myers, Shelly Prusher, Jr., Colonel, Professor of Military Science and 


Tactics. (1949, 1951) 
B.S., The Citadel, 1930. 


Nance, Joseph Milton, Associate Professor of History. (1941, 1951) 
B.A., Texas, 1935; M.A., 1936; Ph.D., 1941. 


Neal, Frederick Carlton, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery. (1952) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1944. 

Nedderman, Wendell Herman, Associate Professor of Civil Engineering. 
(1947, 1952) 


B.S., Iowa State College, 1943; M.Eng., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1949; Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1951; Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Nelson, Al B., Associate Professor of History. (1937, 1943) 
B.A., Texas Christian, 19832; M.A., 19838; Ph.D., California, 1937. 


Nelson, Bardin Hubert, Associate Professor of Rural Sociology. (1950, 
1952) 
B.S., Louisiana, 1942; M.A., 1943; Ph.D., 1950. 


Nelson, Thomas Robert, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1925, 
1939) 
B.A., East Texas Normal College, 1917; M.A., Texas, 1922. 


Newsom, Durward Earl, Assistant Professor of Journalism. (1949) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1948; M.S., Northwestern, 1949. 


Nixson, Frank Derrill, Jr., Instructor of Industrial Education. (1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950. 
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Nolen, Robert Lawrence, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1946, 


1950) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1936; M.S., 1941. 


O’Bannon, Lester Severance, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 


(1948) 
B.M.E., Kentucky, 1915; M.E., 1939. 


Oliver, John Percy, Associate Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1936, 


1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1926; M.S., 1936; Reg. Prof. 
Eng. 


O’Neill, John Daniel, Instructor of Business Administration. (1952) 
B.A., Creighton, 1948; M.A., Illinois, 1949. zh 


Orr, Abner Ross, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1948, 


1952) 
B.A., Oklahoma Baptist, 1912; M.A., Oklahoma, 1921. 


Orr, Joseph Anderson, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1928, 1944) 
abi Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1933; Reg. Prof. 
ng. 


Overall, John Wayne, Instructor of Physics. (1943, 1951) 
A.B., Baylor, 1921; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950. 


Padgett, Claud Everett, Jr., Instructor of Mathematics. (1951) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1935; M.A., Missouri, 1949. 


Page, John Boyd, Professor of Agronomy. (1950) 
B.S., Brigham Young, 1986; M.A., Missouri, 1937; Ph.D., Ohio State, 1940. 


Page, John Orion, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1948, 1951) 
B.S., Rochester, 1927; Ph.D., Illinois, 19338. 


Palmer, Leslie Lloyd, Instructor of Physical Education. (1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.Ed., 1951. 
(On leave of absence) 


Parker, Grady P., Professor of Education. (1940, 1950) 
B.A., North Texas State Teachers College, 1929; M.A., Southern Methodist, 1935; 
Ed.D., Texas, 1942. 


Parker, Travis Jay, Professor of Geology. (1947, 1952) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1933; M.A., Texas, 19389; Ph.D., 1952. 


Parnell, Edward Douglas, Professor of Poultry Husbandry. (1938, 1943) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1923; M.S., 1934. 

Parrish, Charles Patrick, Major, Associate Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics. (1952) 
B.S., Florida, 1946. 

Paschal, Benjamin Edwin, Jr., Captain, Assistant Professor of Air 
Science and Tactics. (1951) 
B.Ceramic Eng., North Carolina State College, 1942. 


Paulson, Walter Ernest, Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1947) 
Ph.B., Wisconsin, 1917; Ph.D., 1923. 


Peacock, Dan, Instructor of Chemistry. (1953) 
B.A.. North Texas State Teachers College, 1943. 

Pedigo, John Randolph, Associate Professor of Petroleum Engineering. 
(19538) 
Bis. Lexas, 1935 >) B:A., 1935. 


Peirce, James Franklin, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
A.B., Illinois, 1940; M.A., Iowa, 1942. 


Penberthy, Walter Lawren, Dean of Men. (1926, 1947) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1926. 


Perry, John Vivian, Jr., Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1949) 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1947. 
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Peters, Isaac Isaac, Associate Professor of Dairy Husbandry. (1950, 
1952) 
B.S.A., Manitoba, 1942; M.S., Michigan State College, 1944; Ph.D., Iowa State 
College, 1947. 

Peurifoy, Robert Leroy, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1946) 
B.S., Texas, 1927; M.S., 1929; Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Phillips, Henry Lemle, Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Mili- 


tary Science and Tactics. (1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1928. 


Phillips, Randolph Gavan, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science 
and Tactics. (1950) 
B.S., North Texas State College, 1937. 


Ponthieux, Nicholas Archibald, Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 


tion. (1941, 1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.Ed., 1950. 


Porter, Walter Lee, Professor of Mathematics. (1918, 1927) 
A.B., Howard College, 1911; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1926. 


Potter, George Edwin, Professor of Zoology. (1939) 
B.S., Ottawa, 1921; M.S., Iowa, 1923; Ph.D., 1927; D.Sc., Ottawa, 1946. 


Potter, James Gregor, Professor of Physics and Head of Department. 
(1945) 
B.S., Princeton, 1928; M.S., New York, 1931; Ph.D., Yale, 1939. 


Potts, Richard Carmechial, Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1936, 


1948) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1935; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1945; Ph.D., Nebraska, 1950. 


Potts, William McDaniel, Professor of Chemistry. (1926, 1938) 
B.S., Chicago, 1921; M.S., 1927; Ph.D., 1937. 


Powell, Francis Warren, Assistant Professor of English. (1937, 1944) 
B.A., Austin College, 1920; M.A., Texas, 1928. 


Prescott, John Mack, Jr., Assistant Professor of Biochemistry and 
Nutrition. (1952) 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1942; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1952. 


Price, Alvin Audis, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Anatomy. (1949, 
1951) ‘ 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; D.V.M., 1949. 


Price, Manning A., Assistant Professor of Entomology. (1940, 1949) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1941. 


Price, William Armstrong, Professor of Geological Oceanography. (1946, 
1949) 
A.B., Davidson College, 1909; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1913. 


Putnam, Harlan Ray, Associate Professor of Economics. (1941, 1946) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 19385; M.A., 1941. 


Quick, Nicholas Wilson, Assistant Professor of English. (1947, 1953) 
A.B., Illinois, 1942; M.A., 1947. 


Quisenberry, John Henry, Professor of Poultry Husbandry and Head of 
Department. (1936, 1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., Illinois, 1933; 
Ph.D., 1936. 

Rakoff, Henry, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1953) 
B.S., City College of New York, 1944; M.S., Purdue, 1948; Ph.D., 1950. 


Ransdell, Clifford Howell, Associate Professor of Engineering Drawing 


and Assistant to the Dean of the Basie Division. (1987, 1950) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1937. 
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Redmond, Harold Edwin, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
(1940, 1952) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939. 


Reeves, Robert Gatlin, Professor of Genetics. (1928, 1947) 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1922; M.S., 1923; Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1928. 


Reid, George Kell, Jr., Assistant Professor of Wildlife Management. 
(1953) 
B.S., Presbyterian College, 1940; M.S., Florida, 1949; Ph.D., 1952. 

Reid, Robert Osborne, Associate Professor of Oceanography. (1951, 
1953) 
B.E., Southern California, 1946; M.S., Scripps Institute of Oceanography, 1948. 


Reinhard, Henry J., Professor of Entomology. (1947) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1915. 


Reiser, Raymond, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. 
(1949) 
A.B., Western Reserve, 1929; Ph.D., Ohio State, 1936. 


Rhodes, Robert Raymond, Assistant Professor of Range and Forestry. 
(1946) 
B.S.F., Louisiana, 1937. 


Rice, Warren, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1950, 


1953) 
ae Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1953; Reg. Prof. 
ng. 
Richardson, Luther Ray, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1946, 
1949) 


B.S., Georgetown College, 1923; A.M., Missouri, 1928; Ph.D., 1932. 


Ridgway, Valentine Fenton, Assistant Professor of Business Administra- 
tion. (1949, 1952) 
B.S., Missouri, 1948; M.S., 1950. 


Riggs, John Kamm, Associate Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1941, 
1942) 


B.S., Iowa State College, 1935; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1941. 


Robertson, George Leven, Associate Professor of Animal Husbandry. 
(1946, 1951) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1941; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1947; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1951. 


Robinson, Kid Frank, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1952, 1953) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940: Reg. Prof. Arch. 


Rode, Norman Frederick, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1922, 
1930) 


B.S., Clemson College, 1919: M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1929; E.E., Clemson College, 1989; Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Rodgers, Edward Wesley, Captain, NST Professor of Air Science 
and Tactics. (1953) 
B.S., Maryland, 1953. 

Rodgers, Mettie Azalee, Instructor of English. (1947) 
A.B., Baylor, 1916; M.A., Chicago, 1932. 


Rosberg, David William, Assistant Professor of Plant Physiology and 


Pathology. (1950) 
B.A., St. Olaf College, 1940; M.S., Ohio State, 1946; Ph.D., 1949. 


Ross, Henry, Professor of Agricultural Education. (1935) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical Cullege of Texas, 1923; M.S., 1935. 


Roth, Earl Eugene, Instructor of Veterinary Bacteriology and Hygiene. 


(1953) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948. 
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Rothrock, Walton Hoyt, Associate Professor of Modern Languages. 


(1946, 1951) 
A.B., Wofford College, 1940; M.A., Vanderbilt, 1941. 
(On leave of absence) 


Rotsch, Melvin Medford, Associate Professor of Architecture. (1950, 


1951) 
B.S., Texas, 1928; M.Arch., Harvard, 1930. 


Rupel, Isaac Walker, Professor of Dairy Husbandry and Head of 


Department. (1945) 
B.S., Illinois, 1923; M.S., Wisconsin, 1924; Ph.D., 1932. 


Russell, Daniel, Professor of Rural Sociology. (1926) 
A.B., Baylor, 1922; A.M., Chicago, 1931. 


Russell, Ralph Keith, Instructor of Physics. (1946) 
B.S., Nebraska State Teachers College, 1936. 


Russell, Simon Tyler, Instructor of Agricultural Engineering. (1951) 
B.S., Clemson Agricultural College, 1949. 


Russell, William Low, Professor of Geology. (1946, 1951) 
B.A., Yale, 1920; M.S., 1922; Ph.D., 1927. 


Ryan, Cecil Benjamin, Assistant Professor of Poultry Husbandry. (1947, 


1949) 
B.S., Texas College of Arts and Industries, 1938; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1947. 


Salisbury, Ralph James, Instructor of English. (1951) 
B.A., Iowa, 1948; M.A., 1951. 


Sandstedt, Carl Edward, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1923, 1938) 
A.B., Leland Stanford, 1910; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1928; Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Saucier, Walter Joseph, Assistant Professor of Meteorology. (1952) 
B.S., Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 1942; M.S., Chicago, 1947; Ph.D., 1951. 


Sauer, Edward Field, Colonel, Associate Professor of Military Science 


and Tactics. (1950) 
B.S., Indiana, 1922; LL.B., Jefferson School of Law, 1928. 


Schiller, Robert Edwin, Jr., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 
(1946, 1950) 
es Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.S., 1949; Reg. Prof. 
ng. 
Schlesselman, George Wilhelm, Professor of Geography and Head of 


Department. (1934, 1945) 
B.A., Iowa State Teachers College, 1927; M.A., Clark, 1928; Ph.D., Nebraska, 1935. 


Schmidt, Hubert, Professor of Veterinary Research. (1949) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1908; D.V.M., Royal Veterinary 
School, Berlin, Germany, 1912. 


Schram, Alfred Francis, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1953) 
B.A., Oklahoma, 1941; M.S., 1943; Ph.D., 1948 


Segrest, Herman Brazill, Associate Professor of Physical Education. 


(1945, 1949) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1937; M.S., 1946. 


Seward, Clay Luzenberg, Jr., Associate Professor of Geology. (1948, 
1952) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1950; Geol.E., 1953. 


Shawn, James Loyd, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1943, 1950) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1936; M.S., 1939. 


pe alii Charles Noah, Dean of the School of Agriculture. (1928, 


Ree Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1917; M.S., Iowa State College, 
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Shepperd, James Nolen, Assistant Professor of English. (1941, 1947) 
B.A., Texas, 1931; M.A., 1936. 


Sherman, Lawrence William, Jr., Instructor of Business Administration. 
(1952) 
B.S., Miami University, Ohio, 1951; M.B.A., Indiana, 1952. 


Sherwood, Ross M., Professor of Poultry Husbandry. (1949) 
Be pera State College, 1910; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
exas, A 


Shrode, Robert Ray, Associate Professor of Genetics. (1947, 1949) 


B.S., Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1943; M.S., Iowa State College, 
1945; Ph.D., 1949. 


Simmang, Clifford Max, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1938, 
1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1936; M.S., 1938; Ph.D., 
Texas, 1952; Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Sims, Stillman Austin, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1942, 1950) 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1939; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1944. 


Samet auoy Robert Leonard, Assistant Professor of Rural Sociology. 
(1949 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; M.S., 1947; Ph.D., 
Louisiana, 1949. 


Skrivanek, John Marion, Professor of Slavonic Languages. (1952) 
B.A., Texas, 1988; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., Charles (Prague), 1948. 


Smith, Elmer Gillam, Professor of Physics. (1924, 1942) 
A.B., Amherst College, 1919; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1925; B.S., 1984; M.E., 1989; Ph.D., Texas, 1941. 


Smith, Fred Emmett, Associate Professor of Geology. (1948) 
B.S., Louisiana, 1930; M.S., 1932. 


Smith, Frank Miller, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.S., 1939; Reg. Prof. 
Eng. 


Smith, Hilton Atmore, Professor of Veterinary Pathology and Head of 
Department. (1949) 


D.V.M., Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1928; M.S., Michigan, 
1985; Ph.D., 1949. 


Smith, Wesley Warren, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 


(1948, 1950) 
B.S., Montana State College, 1934; M.E., 1947. 


Snugegs, Roland Edward, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1924, 1946) 
A.B., Georgetown College, 1920; M.S., Florida, 1923; B.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1937. 


Sorrels, Joseph Harrell, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1941, 1948) 
A.B., Texas Christian, 1924; M.S., Vanderbilt, 1925; B.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1946; Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Southwell, Sam Beall, Assistant Professor of English. (1947, 1953) 
B.J., Texas, 1947; M.A., 1948. 


Spangler, Lauren Elmer, Assistant Professor of Horticulture. (1952) 
B.S., Nebraska, 1949; M.S., State College of Washington, 1951. 


Sperry, John Jerome, Professor of Biology. (1941, 1951) 
B.A., Nebraska, 1936; M.A., Missouri, 1938; Ph.D., Nebraska, 1942. 


Sperry, Omer Edison, Professor of Range and Forestry. (1946, 1949) 
A.B., Peru, Nebraska, State College, 1925; M.A., Nebraska, 1931; Ph.D., 19384. 


Stack, Edward MacGregor, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages. 


(1952) 
A.B., Princeton, 1941; A.M., 1949; Ph.D., 1950. 
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Stallings, Henry Green, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1946) 


Stark, Lawrence Edward, Associate Professor of Engineering Drawing. 


(1941, 1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical Coilege of Texas, 1941; M.Ed., 1951. 


Steen, Ralph Wright, Professor of History. (19385, 1943) 
B.A., McMurry College, 1927; M.A., Texas, 1929; Ph.D., 1934. 


Stephenson, Henson Knowlen, Acting Professor of Civil Engineering. 
(1945, 1948) 
B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1923; M.S., Michigan, 1931; C.E., Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, 1941. 

Stevens, Albert Byron, Professor of Petroleum Engineering and Head 


of Department. (1934, 1953) 
B.S., California, 1927; M.S., Southern California, 1932; Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Stevenson, Robert M., Professor of Business Administration. (1947) 
B.A., Duke, 1987; M.A., Pennsylvania State College, 1946. 


Stewart, Norman Arthur, Jr., Assistant Professor of Business Admin- 


istration. (1946, 1949) 
LL.B., Baylor, 1938. 


Stokes, Elmore Ewing, Jr., Assistant Professor of English. (1951, 


1953) 
B.A., Texas, 1943; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., 1951. 


Street, William Ezra, Professor of Engineering Drawing and Head of 


Department. (1941) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1930; M.A., 1933; LL.D., Harding College, 1947; 
Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Thiers, Harry Delbert, Assistant Professor of Biology. (1947, 1951) 
B.A., Texas, 1941; M.A., 1947. 


Thigpen, Henry Smith, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science 


and Tactics. (1958) 
B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1943. 


Thomas, Frank Lincoln, Professor of Entomology. (1947) 
B.S., Massachusetts, 1910; Ph.D., Massachusetts Agricultural College, 1914. 


Thomas, Gerald Waylette, Assistant Professor of Range and Forestry. 


(1951) 
B.S., Idaho, 1941; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 


Thompson, Herbert Gordon, Jr., Assistant Professor of Business Admin- 


istration. (1951) 
B.S., Miami, 1947; M.B.A., 1949. 


Thompson, John George Hatch, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engi- 


neering. (19388, 1943) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1933; M.E., 1938; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Thompson, Lee Price, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1938, 


1948) 
B.A., Indiana, 1986; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1938; 
Ph.D., 1953. 


Thompson, Robert David, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1952) 
B.S., Illinois, 1948; Ph.D., Iowa, 1951. 


Tidwell, William L., Assistant Professor of Biology. (1951) 
aa South Carolina, 1945; M.S., Hawaii, 1948; Ph.D., California at Los Angeles, 


Timm, Tyrus Raymond, Professor of Agricultural Economics and Soci- 
ology and Head of Department. (1947, 1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1934; M.S., 1986; M.P.A., 
Harvard, 1947; D.P.A., 1949. 
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Tishler, Carl Edward, Professor of Physical Education and Head of 
Department. (1941, 1947) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1926; M.A., Western Reserve, 1935. 


ee Edward, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1948, 


B.A., East Texas State Teachers College, 1923; M.A., Texas, 1937. 


Tolle, Leon Julius, Jr., Assistant Professor of Floriculture and Landscape 
Architecture. (1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.S., 1952. 


Trotter, Ide Peebles, Dean of the Graduate School. (1936, 1949) 
B.A., Mississippi College, 1915; B.S., Mississippi State College, 1918; M.S., 1921; 


Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1933. 


Peeeasy Willard Irving, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1930, 


B.S., Michigan, 1928; M.S.E., 1930; Reg, Prof. Eng. 


Turk, Richard Duncan, Professor of Veterinary Parasitology and Head 
of Department. (1944) 
D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1933; M.S, Agricultural and Mechanical College of 


Texas, 1939. 

Van der Zant, Wilhalmus Carl, Assistant Professor of Dairy Husbandry. 
(19538) 
B.S., Wageningen, 1947; M.S., 1949; M.S., Iowa State College, 1950; Ph.D., 1953. 


Varvel, Walter A., Professor of Psychology. (1941, 1945) 
A.B., Kansas, 1932; M.A., 1983; Ph.D., 1938. 


Vetter, Gale Kay, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1951, 1952) 
B.Arch., Oregon, 1949. 


Vezey, Edward Earl, Professor of Physics. (1920, 1938) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1910; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1927. 


Vrooman, Richard, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1949, 1952) 
B.A., Oberlin College, 1941; B.Arch., Western Reserve, 1949; M.Arch., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Waddell, Charles Christian, Major, Associate Professor of Military Sci- 


ence and Tactics. (1952) 
B.S., Missouri, 1941. 


Waldrip, William Jasper, Assistant Professor of Range and Forestry. 


(1950, 1952) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1950. 


Walker, Clinton Samuel, Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering. 


(1949) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1939; M.S., Ohio State, 1948. 


Waller, James M., Assistant Professor of Economics. (1949) 
B.A., Vanderbilt, 1922; LL.B., Yale, 1924; M.A., Vanderbilt, 1927. 


Walton, Ernest Vernon, Professor of Agricultural Education and Head 


of Department. (1946, 1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1937; M.S., 1947. 


Wapple, Albert Russell, Instructor of Mathematics. (1942) 
B.S., California, 1914; M.A., 1915. 


Ward, John Kidd, Instructor of Physics. (1946) 
B.A., Texas, 1938; M.A., 1939. 


Ward, James McCall, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. 


(1941, 1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; M.S., 1938. _ 
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Ward, Robert Page, Professor of Electrical Engineering and Assistant 


to the Dean of Engineering. (1925, 1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; M.S., 1934. 


Warren, William Michael, Associate Professor of Animal Husbandry. 
(1941, 1953) 
B.S., Michigan State College, 1940; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1948; Ph.D., Missouri, 1952. 

Watkins, Gustav McKee, Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology 


and Head of Department. (1949, 1950) 
B.A., Texas, 1929; M.S., 1930; Ph.D., Columbia, 1935. 


Watson, Clarence Ellis, Instructor of Agronomy. (1951) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1951. 


Watson, George Mario, Professor of Chemistry. (1948, 1950) 
B.S., Texas, 1988; M.S., 1940; Ph.D., 1943. 
(On leave of absence) 


Way, John Allen, Colonel, Professor of Air Science and Tactics. (1952) 
B.S., Oklahoma, 1931. 


Weaver, Paul, Distinguished Professor of Geology. (1953) 
A.B., Columbia, 1908; Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Weekes, Donald Fessenden, Professor of Physics. (1937, 1945) 
B.S., Middlebury College, 1924; M.A., Amherst College, 1926; Ph.D., Cornell, 1937. 


Westbrook, Luther Joe, Major, Associate Professor of Air Science and 


Tactics. (1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; M.S., 1946. 


White, Robert Frederick, Associate Professor of Floriculture and Land- 
scape Architecture and Acting College Landscape Architect. (1947, 


1949) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1984; M.Land., Michigan, 1951. 


Whitehead, Marvin Delbert, Assistant Professor of Plant Physiology and 
Pathology. (1949) 


B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1939; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 
Wisconsin, 1949. 


Whiting, Robert Louis, Professor of Petroleum Engineering. (1946, 
1949) 
B.S., Texas, 1939; M.S., 1943; Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Whitmore, Frank Charles, Instructor of Physics. (1951) 
A.B., Gettysburg College, 1949; M.A., Delaware, 1951. 


Wiening, Victor, Instructor of English. (1952) 
B.A., Valparaiso, 1947; M.A., Louisiana State, 1949. 


Wilcox, George Barton, Professor of Education and Head of Department 


of Education and Psychology. (1920, 1945) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1912; B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1923; A.M., Columbia, 1926. 


Wilkes, Lambert Henry, Instructor of Agricultural Engineering. (1948) 
B.S, Clemson Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1948; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 

(On leave of absence) 


Willets, Robert T., Major, Associate Professor of Military Science and 


Tactics. (1952) 
B.S., Maine, 1941. 


Wills, Franklin Knight, Instructor of Veterinary Bacteriology and 


Hygiene. (1952) 
D.V.M., Pennsylvania, 1950. 
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ree C1; Wes Wrigley, Acting Associate Professor of Oceanography. 
95 
B.S., Cape Town, 1931; M.S., Illinois, 1989; C.E., 1940; D.Sc., Cape Town, 1953. 


Wilson, Jesse D., Instructor of Geography. (1952) 
B.S., Florida State, 1949; M.S., 1951. 


Winder, William J., Major, Associate Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1952) 
B.S., Oklahoma, 1941. 


areas Roy Matthew, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1928, 
1 
or Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.S., 1934; Reg. Prof. 
ng. 
Wood, Robert P., Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
(1948, 1951) 


B.B.A., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1947; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1950. 


Woods, Paul Joseph, Assistant Professor of History. (1946, 1949) 
B.A., Illinois, 1988; M.A., 1940; Ph.D., 1941. 


Woolket, Joseph John, Professor of Modern Languages and Head of 


Department. (1925, 1945) 
A.B., Oberlin College, 1924; M.A., 1925. 


Wretlind, Dale Eugene, Instructor of English. (1948) 
B.S., North Dakota State Agricultural College, 1943; M.A., Iowa, 1948. 


Wright, Ernest Charles, Major, Associate Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics. (1953) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1942. 


Wright, Samuel Robert, Professor of Civil Engineering and Head of 


Department. (1923, 1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1928; C.E., 1931; 
Ph.D., 1946; Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Wright, Welcome Ernest, Associate Professor of Industrial Education. 
(1946, 1953) 


B.S., East Texas State Teachers College, 1932; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1939; D.Ed., Pennsylvania State College, 1953. 


Wykes, Stanley Allen, Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1947, 
1951) 


B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1940; M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1946; 
Reg. Prof. Eng. 


Yantis, Theodore R., Associate Professor of Business Administration. 


(1952) 
A.B., Otterbein College, 1947; M.B.A., Ohio State, 1949. 


York, Ernest Charles, Instructor of English. (1946) 
B.A., Concord Seminary, 1942; B.S., Houston, 1944; M.A., Texas, 1948. 
(On leave of absence) 


Young, Vernon Alphus, Professor of Range and Forestry and Head of 
Department. (1929, 1946) 
B.S., Utah State Agricultural College, 1923; M.S., Iowa State College, 1924; Ph.D., 
Minnesota, 1929. 

Zahn, Charles Williard, Associate Professor of Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery. (1952) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941. 

Zimmerman, Howard Karl, Jr., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 


(1952) 
B.S., Washington, 1942; M.A., Leland Stanford, 1944; Ph.D., Oregon, 1948. 


Zingery, Wilbur Lewis, Instructor of Physics. (1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.S., 1951. 
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SUMMARY OF THE TEACHING STAFF AS OF 


DECEMBER 10, 1953 


Active 
Heads of Departments of Instruction and 
Other Members of the Academic Council...... 59 
Other Full Proféssors......2..5 2.2 eee 107 
Associate Professorg:2...<, nnsbautl.ie- keel . 120 
Assistant Professors... -is.. aceie kh Nee 138 
Instructors... 2s 8c oe eee 93 


On Leave 


AP WO 


20 


Total 


59 
110 
124 
144 
100 


537 
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RETIRED FACULTY MEMBERS 


Bagley, i Brewer, Professor Emeritus of Cotton Marketing. (1905, 
1947 
B.A., Wake Forest College, 1900. 


Bilsing, Sherman Weaver, Professor Emeritus of Entomology. (1918, 


B.S., Otterbein College, 1912; A.B., Ohio State, 1912; M.A., 1913; Ph.D., 1924. 


Burchard, Charles Winfield, Professor Emeritus of Organic Chemistry. 


OLOL7. 1952) 
A.B., Allegheny College, 1908; M.A., Wisconsin, 1911. 


Campbell, Charles Boyle, Professor Emeritus of Modern Languages. 
(1908, 1948) 
Ph.B., DePauw, 1900; Ph.D., Chicago, 1912. 


Dunn, Ralph Clark, Professor Emeritus of Veterinary Bacteriology and 
Hygiene. (1911, 1950) 
D.V M., Ohio, 1911. 

Giesecke, Frederick Ernest, Professor Emeritus of Heating, Ventilating, 
and Air Conditioning. (1886, 1945) 
M.E., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1890; S.B., in Architecture, 
Massacusetts Institute of Technology, 1904; Ph.D., Illinois, 1924. 

Hughes, William Lycurgus, Professor Emeritus of Education. (1920, 


1947) 
B.A., Howard Payne College, 1920; B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1921; M.S., 1922. 


Humbert, Eugene Peter, Professor Emeritus of Genetics. (1916, 1951) 
B.S.A., Iowa State College, 1906; M.S., Cornell, 1908; Ph.D., 1910. 


Jones, Beecher Calvin, Assistant Professor Emeritus of Chemistry. 
(1921, 1947) 
A.B., Baylor, 1921; B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1923; 
M.S., 1926. 

Koenig, Louis Adolph, Assistant Professor Emeritus of Chemistry. 
(1920, 1945) 
B.A., Texas, 1917. 

Kyle, Edwin Jackson, Dean Emeritus of the School of Agriculture. 
(1902, 1945) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1899; B.S.A., Cornell, 1901; 
M.S.A., 1902; D.Se., Arkansas, 1941. 

McGinnis, Nestor Massie, Professor Emeritus of Floriculture and Land- 
scape Architecture. (1915, 1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1908. 

Marsteller, Ross Perry, Dean Emeritus of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine. (1905, 1950) 
D.V.M., Ohio State, 1905. 

Mitchell, Alva, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Drawing. (1902, 
1945 
Dea Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1894. 

Reid, Duncan Henry, Professor Emeritus of Poultry Husbandry. (1923, 
1951 
Boe eres 1919; M-.S., 1922. 

Silvey, Oscar William, Professor Emeritus of Physics. (1916, 1951) 
A.B., Indiana, 1907; A.M., 1910; Ph.D., Chicago, 1915. 


Summey, George, Jr., Professor Emeritus of English. (1922, 1951) 
A.B., Southwestern Presbyterian, 1897; M.A., 1898; Ph.D., Columbia, 1919. 
Winkler, Charles Herman, Professor Emeritus of Psychology. (1923, 


1946 
B.S., Texas, 1904; M.A., 1914; Ph.D., Missouri, 1916. 
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THE COLLEGE 
LOCATION 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas is 
located at College Station, Brazos County, Texas, 100 miles 
north of Houston, 100 miles east of Austin, and 170 miles 
south of Dallas. It is served by the Southern Pacific and 
Missouri Pacific Railroads, with convenient connections to 
all parts of the State; by bus lines; and by Pioneer Airlines, 
which maintains a terminal at Easterwood Field, the college 
airport, located about two miles from the campus. A modern 
system of paved highways affords direct communication with 
the principal cities and towns of the State. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, like 
the land grant institutions in other states of the Union, owes 
its origin to the Morrill Act, which was approved by Congress 
July 2, 1862. This act provided for the donation of a specified 
amount of public lands to the several states and territories. 
Proceeds from the sale of these lands were to constitute a 
perpetual fund, the principal of which should remain forever 
undiminished. ‘The interest from this fund was to be used 
for the support of at least one technological college whose 
objective must be, without excluding other scientific and 
classical studies and including military tactics, to teach 
branches of learning pertaining to agriculture and mechanic 
arts in order to promote the liberal and practical education 
of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions 
of life. The Legislature of Texas accepted the provisions of 
the congressional legislation in 1866, and $174,000 was realized 
from the sale of lands set aside under the Act. Before the 
College opened, this fund had grown to $209,000 through the 
addition of accrued interest. 


In April, 1871, the Legislature provided for the estab- 
lishment of the Agricultural and Mechanical College. A 
commission created for the purpose of locating the College 
accepted the offer made by the citizens of Brazos County 
and located the institution on a tract of 2,416 acres of land 
in that county. The College was formally opened, and 
instruction began on October 4, 1876. Its educational activities 
have been enlarged through the last half century when the 
need for such expansion became evident. At the present time 
both undergraduate and graduate instruction are offered not 
only in the fields of agriculture and engineering but also in 
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liberal arts, science, education, business administration, and 
veterinary medicine. 


The purchase from time to time of additional land 
adjacent to the original tract has increased the land owned 
by the College in Brazos County to approximately 5,200 acres. 
In 1944 the College acquired a plantation of 3,192 acres in 
Burleson County for experimental purposes, while in 1950 
the College acquired 411 acres in Kimble County for the 
Junction Adjunct of the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas. The value of the physical plant has grown to 
approximately $30,000,000, and a good foundation has been 
laid at the College for instruction, for investigation, and for 
extension by means of financial aid secured from both the 
Congress and the State Legislature. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


In conformity with the constitution and the laws of the 
State of Texas, the purposes and principal objectives of the 
A. and M. College of Texas are declared to be as follows: 


1 


To develop and maintain a state-wide educational system 
in accord with the recognized needs of the people of Texas 
and dedicated primarily to the broad fields of agriculture, 
engineering, and military science, with principal offices at 
the main college, located at College Station, for white male 
students only; with such authorized branch colleges, including 
‘the branch college for negroes at Prairie View, extension 
services, experiment stations, and other facilities throughout 
the State as may be required to meet all objectives. 


2 


To provide an environment for student bodies comparable 
to that which usually prevails in the substantial Texas homes 
from which these students come; superior instruction, includ- 
ing requirements in the study of the national and state 
governments under which we live, with constant training in 
leadership, character, tolerance, clean living, and physical 
drill and development, at a cost alike to all at the lowest 
possible minimum commensurate with substantial living 
conditions and superior instruction; a staff of competent and 
worthy teachers and employees, supporters of our republican 
form of government and of the constitutions of the United 
States and of Texas, eligible and qualified by training and 
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example to teach our students, to work in their interest, and 
to work toward other declared objectives of the system. 


3 


To provide a strong and effective system of military 
training for male students of the main college or of any of 
its branches, compulsory for all except those to whom credit 
may be granted for active military experience or equivalent 
training. 


4 


To develop leadership in agriculture, including veterinary 
medicine, forestry, and wild game; in engineering, including 
the mechanic arts and technical and industrial training; 
in scientific and classical studies; and in auxiliary phases 
connected with the two broad fields, with the highest possible 
type and quality of coordinated instruction, research, and 
extension work. 


5 


To provide for such graduate instruction and such re- 
search facilities and personnel in agriculture and engineering 
as may be required for the maintenance and advancement 
thereof, or to provide any level of instruction or research 
needed. 


6 


To furnish state-wide extension services and other state- 
wide work in the broad phases of agriculture and engineering 
as may come within the range of our objectives, and the 
appropriate dissemination of information in these fields to 
the homes, the farms, the ranches, and the fields of endeavor 
of the people of Texas. 


SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
comprises seven schools or divisions. The Basic Division, 
which is a non-degree granting school, was established to aid 
first-year students in their adjustment to college. Satisfactory 
completion of the first-year program entitles the student to 
admission into one of the degree granting schools: the School 
of Agriculture, the School of Arts and Sciences, or the School 
of Engineering. The School of Veterinary Medicine is another 
degree granting school, admission to which is obtained only 
after completion of the program in pre-veterinary medicine 
and selection within the quota to be admitted for the session © 
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under consideration. The ROTC program is under the 
supervision of the School of Military Science. The Graduate 
School assists graduate students in developing and pursuing 


individual educational programs. 


More detailed information 


concerning its administration and the degrees which may be 
earned will be found in the Bulletin of the Graduate School. 


For administrative purposes the 48 departments of 
instruction are assigned to the several schools as follows: 


School of Agriculture 


Agricultural Economics 
and Sociology 
Agricultural Education 
Agricultural Engineering 
Agronomy 
Animal Husbandry 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 
Dairy Husbandry 
Entomology 


School of Arts and Sciences 


Biology 

Business Administration 
Chemistry 

Economics 

Education and Psychology 
English 

Geography 


School of Engineering 


Aeronautical Engineering 
Architecture 

Chemical Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Engineering Drawing 


School of Military Science 
Air Science and Tactics 


School of Veterinary Medicine 


Veterinary Anatomy 

Veterinary Bacteriology 
and Hygiene 

Veterinary Medicine 
and Surgery 


Floriculture and 
Landscape Architecture 

Genetics 

Horticulture 

Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 

Poultry Husbandry 

Range and Forestry 

Wildlife Management 


History 
Journalism 
Mathematics 
Modern Languages 
Oceanography 
Physical Education 
Physics 


Geology 

Industrial Education 
Industrial Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 


Military Science and Tactics 


Veterinary Parasitology 

Veterinary Pathology 

Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology 
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LIBRARY FACILITIES 


Cushing Memorial Library: Located conveniently near 
the center of the campus is the Cushing Memorial Library, 
which houses a collection now numbering over 215,000 
volumes, including bound periodicals and files of federal and 
state documents. This library is also a designated depository 
for federal documents on a selective basis. The collection of 
foreign documents and periodicals has been supplemented 
greatly within the past few years. The library receives 
currently over 2,500 periodicals and serials, principally in 
English, though new foreign titles are being added from 
tame to time; and bound files of the majority of the periodicals 
are kept for reference and research. Over fifty state and 
national newspapers are received by the library. 


The library has been developed chiefly along reference 
and technical lines, and a good general reading collection 
has been accumulated. Funds from the Exchange Store and 
generous contributions from the A. and M. Mothers’ Clubs 
throughout the State have been used to increase substantially 
the collection of fiction and non-technical popular material. 
The careful selection of new books keeps the collection abreast 
of modern thought. With the exception of periodicals, gov- 
ernment documents, and certain books temporarily reserved 
by departments for reference or required reading, all books 
are loaned for home use for a period of two weeks with the 
privilege of renewal unless the book is requested meanwhile. 


All of the important reference works, such as encyclope- 
dias, dictionaries, indexing services, directories, and hand- 
books, are shelved in the main reading room. The Asbury 
Browsing Room, located on the third floor and furnished with 
comfortable chairs for reading, contains the fiction collection. 


The Cushing Memorial Library is also the research library 
of the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, which has 
made notable contributions to the formation of the 
Agricultural Collection. 


During the regular session the library is open for the 
following hours: Weekdays, 8 a.m. to 10 p.m.; Saturdays, 8 
a.m. to 12 noon; Sundays, 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. Between terms 
and on holidays the library is open on weekdays from 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. and on Saturdays from 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 


The Texas Engineers’ Library: By an act of the State 
Legislature in 1941, the Texas State Board of Registration 
for Professional Engineers was given authority to establish a 
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library for the professional engineers of Texas. It was voted 
by the members of the State Board of Registration for 
Professional Engineers that this library be established at 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 


The Texas Engineers’ Library, centrally located on the 
campus in the new Gibb Gilchrist Engineering Library 
Building, now has a collection of approximately 14,000 volumes 
of books and 11,000 volumes of technical periodicals. It is 
being developed and assembled primarily for the professional 
engineers of the State as a specialized technical library; 
however, some general reference books as well as those in 
some of the fields allied to engineering are included in the 
collection. This library now receives over 600 technical 
periodicals, both English and American, and maintains bound 
files of most of them. The library indexing services make 
any article readily available. 


The Texas Engineers’ Library is open to all members of 
the faculty, college personnel, and students, as well as to 
professional engineers of the state of Texas. The library is 
open from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. on weekdays and on Saturdays 
from 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 


Departmental Libraries: A number of the departments 
of the College maintain their own departmental libraries 
where students may find technical journals or reference books 
in their particular field of work. Among these is the library 
of the Department of Architecture. This library is located in 
the Academic Building and furnishes reading room space and 
offers reference service until 5 p.m. daily. Another is the 
Veterinary Library, located at the west end of the first floor 
of the Veterinary Medicine Building. It contains 3,808 
volumes and receives 175 technical journals. These books 
and periodicals, covering the veterinary and allied fields, are 
available for student use, and a trained librarian is in 
charge. This library is open from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Mondays 
through Fridays, from 8 a.m. to 12 noon on Saturdays, and 
from 7 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Thursdays. 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


The physical plant of the College includes buildings 
with a total valuation of approximately $18,260,000, while 
equipment and lands of the College represent an additional 
valuation of $11,220,000. Included among these buildings 
are the Memorial Student Center, the Cushing Memorial 
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Library, the Gibb Gilchrist Engineering Library, the College 
Administration Building, the auditorium, hospital, Y.M.C.A., 
supply store, office buildings, and laboratories for the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, numerous classroom build- 
ings with laboratory and shop facilities for the various 
departments, and many barns providing facilities for handling 
the various classes of livestock used in demonstration and 
laboratory work in the Schools of Agriculture and Veterinary 
Medicine. Athletic facilities consist of a stadium, field house 
and natatorium, baseball diamond and bleachers, golf course, 
and numerous tennis courts and practice fields. Twenty-six 
dormitories are located conveniently on the campus, and two 
dining halls are in operation. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


Certain academic regulations have been set up by the 
faculty for the purpose of assisting the student to secure 
the maximum benefit from his studies. These regulations, 
contained in the copy of College Regulations given to each 
student when he enters the College, serve as a guide in such 
important matters as choice of course and subjects, methods 
of study, attendance, examinations, promotion, and graduation. 


By means of reports at regular intervals, frequent 
conferences with the deans, the Registrar, Student Affairs 
Office, and members of the teaching staff, the authorities 
of the College keep in close touch with the student’s progress; 
and such advice and counsel are offered from time to time as 
seem justified in each case. For failure to keep up with his 
studies, the student may at any time be dropped from the rolls 
of the College. 


The College reserves the right to modify the curricula or 
withdraw any course when it appears wise to do so. 


DEGREES OFFERED 


The following degrees are offered for the satisfactory 
completion of resident study in the appropriate curriculum: 

Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) 

Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.) 

Bachelor of Science (B.S.) 

Bachelor of Architecture (B.Arch.) 

Bachelor of Petroleum Engineering (B.P.E.) 

Doctor of Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.) 

Master of Agriculture (M.Agr.) 

Master of Architecture (M.Arch.) 
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Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.) 
Master of Education (M.Ed.) 

Master of Engineering (M.Eng.) 

Master of Science (M.S.) 

Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


On the basis of acceptable professional experience the 
following professional degrees in engineering are offered to 
graduates of the College: 


Aeronautical Engineer (Aero.E.) 
Agricultural Engineer (A.E.) 
Architectural Engineer (Arch.E.) 
Chemical Engineer (Ch.E.) 

Civil Engineer (C.E.) 

Electrical Engineer (E.E.) 
Geological Engineer (Geol.E.) 
Industrial Engineer (Ind.E.) 
Mechanical Engineer (M.E.) 
Petroleum Engineer (P.E.) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A BACCALAUREATE DEGREE 


The appropriate degree and the diploma of the College 
will be conferred upon the student who has made formal 
application for the undergraduate degree and has satisfied 
the following requirements: 


1. He must complete one of the regular courses of study 
leading to a degree. 


2. The total number of grade points earned at this 
institution in courses applied to this degree must equal at 
least the number of hours which he carried in courses at this 
institution which are applied to this degree. Grades of F 
or WF shall be included, except such grades and grades of D 
made in the freshman year or summer session preceding that 
year which are subsequently repeated in this college during 
the student’s first four semesters in college. Grades of WP 
shall be excluded. 


3. The total number of grade points earned at this 
institution in courses in his major department applicable to 
this degree must equal at least the number of hours which he 
carried at this institution in his major department which 
are applied to this degree. Grades of F and WE shall be 
included, but grades of WP shall be excluded. 


4. Grades made in courses elected in excess of a student’s 
degree requirements shall be counted, but if failed such courses 
need not be repeated. 
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5. He must have settled all financial obligations to the 
College. 


6. He must be formally recommended for graduation 
by ais Academic Council after consideration of his complete 
record. 


7. Unless registered in absentia or excused by the 
Executive Committee, he must be present in person at the 
graduation exercises. 


These requirements must be completed and all grades 
on record in the Registrar’s Office not later than 5 p.m. on 
Thursday preceding Commencement Day. 


Requirements for an advanced degree are outlined in the 
Graduate Bulletin. 


APPLICATION FOR A DEGREE 


During the semester or summer session preceding the 
conferring of the degree, a student must be officially regis- 
tered in the College. Formal application for degrees must 
be submitted to the Registrar, on forms provided for that 
purpose, not later than 90 days prior to the end of the 
semester, or 30 days prior to the end of the summer term, in 
which the student expects to complete his requirements for 
graduation. 


In order to be a candidate for a degree at the end of a 
semester or summer term, a student at the beginning of that 
semester or term must fulfill the following two conditions: 


1. He must be registered for the courses necessary to 
complete the requirements of his curriculum. 


2. He must need a grade point ratio of no more than 
1.50 in the courses for which he is registered in that semester 
or term to satisfy the minimum requirements of a 1.0 grade 
point ratio in his major field and in his entire college program. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENT 


A candidate for a bachelor’s degree must complete the 
requirements of the final year’s work of his curriculum in 
residence at this institution with the exception of six semester 
hours, which may be accepted in transfer. However, in every 
case the student must complete at least 36 semester hours of 
the last two years of his curriculum at this institution. 


A candidate for a bachelor’s degree in the School of 
Agriculture will be expected to complete approximately the 
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last two years in residence at this institution. Acceptance 
of transfer credit for courses in agriculture generally will 
be limited to those courses taught in the freshman and 
sophomore years at this institution. 


TWO DEGREES 


A candidate for a second bachelor’s degree must have 
been in residence at least two academic years and must have 
completed all the essential work of the second curriculum not 
covered in the first; in all such cases the total amount 
required must be at least 30 semester hours additional to the 
greater number required for either degree. 


CHANGE OF CURRICULUM 


Applications for change of curriculum shall be passed 
upon by the deans of the schools concerned. A student under 
21 years of age must have the written consent of his parent 
or guardian. 


At the time of the change, the dean of the school to which 
the transfer is being made will indicate any courses on the 
student’s record which are to be excluded from requirements 
for his new curriculum and will so advise the Registrar. 


TRANSFER OF CREDITS 


As a general policy credit will be given in transfer for 
work completed with a grade of C or better at another properly 
accredited institution. Work completed with the grade of D 
must be validated before it can be transferred. Validation 
may be by examination or by completion with a grade of 
C or better of more advanced work in the same subject area. 
Any student desiring to validate work done elsewhere should 
discuss with the Registrar the conditions necessary for 
validation of his particular work and secure from him 
authorization for such action. Credits given by transfer are 
provisional and may be cancelled at any time if the student’s 
work in the College is unsatisfactory. 


Work done in an institution not properly accredited must 
be validated by one of the two methods of validation already 
mentioned before it can be transferred. 


A student who fails a course in any subject at this 
college and later takes such course or subsequent courses in 
the same subject at another college may be required to pass 
validating examinations in such course or courses before 
these will be accepted for transfer credit toward degree 
requirements. 
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CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas offers 
no correspondence courses. A student in residence at this 
institution will be permitted to receive credit for correspond- 
ence courses taken elsewhere only when written permission 
has been granted in advance by the dean of his school. 


Credit earned in a course ‘completed by correspondence 
will be accepted only after a validating examination has 
been passed unless the final examination is taken under the 
supervision of the Registrar at this college. An exception 
will be made in the case of courses taken in the United States 
Armed Forces Institute. 


Not more than twelve semester hours of credit taken in 
correspondence work may be applied toward the requirements 
for a degree. 


REQUIREMENT IN GOVERNMENT 


In order to meet the legal requirement for a degree from 
the College, a student must have credit for History 306 or 
its equivalent and at least three semester hours of credit in 
military training. For a student who does not take military 
training, six hours in government must be completed. Such 
a student must complete History 306 and History 307 or their 
equivalents in meeting the legal requirement for a degree. 


In satisfying the requirements for a teacher's certificate, 
six hours of American government must be completed. Credit 
for basic military training can not be used in satisfying this 
requirement. 


REQUIREMENT IN MILITARY TRAINING 


All students who are citizens of the United States, 
physically qualified, under 21 years of age, and with freshman 
classification on entrance, shall be required to take two years 
of military training. 


Students who have completed one year of service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States on active duty are 
exempt from further military training and may be given 
academic credit of four semester hours for basic ROTC. 


Students who have served for at least one year in the 
Armed Forces of the United States on active duty and who 
hold a commission are exempt from further military training 
and may be given academic credit of sixteen semester hours 
for basic and advanced ROTC. 
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REQUIREMENT IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


All students under 21 years of age at the time of entrance 
are required to complete Physical Education 101, 102, 201, 202. 


Transfer students will be given exemption from one 
semester of required physical education for each semester 
of course work completed at the other institution. 


Students who have completed as much as one year of 
service in the Armed Forces of the United States on active duty 
will be exempt from the requirement in physical education. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR AN ADVANCED ROTC CONTRACT 


To be considered for an advanced course ROTC contract 
a student must: (1) be morally and physically qualified, 
(2) attain junior classification, (3) have satisfactorily 
completed the ROTC basic course or have served at least one 
- year of active military service. 


Students are reminded that acceptance of an advanced 
course ROTC contract requires completion of the advanced 
course ROTC curriculum, completion of the ROTC summer 
camp, and acceptance of a reserve commission if one is 
tendered. The foregoing become integral parts of the degree 
requirements of advanced course ROTC students. Therefore, 
for those students under an advanced course ROTC contract, 
the College will not grant a degree prior to acceptance of a 
reserve commission. Likewise, the reserve commission will 
be withheld from advanced course ROTC students who have 
completed requirements for a reserve commission until they 
have completed work for their academic degree. 


ENGLISH CONFERENCES 


Students enrolled in courses in English composition are 
required to attend conferences with their instructors. 


ASSEMBLIES 


In most of the teaching divisions of the College, students 
are required to attend assemblies at intervals during the 
session. Prominent speakers are presented at the assemblies 
for the discussion of topics of general and special interest. 


THE GRADING SYSTEM 


Since one comes to college for an education, his grades 
are usually taken as an indication of the proficiency of his 
endeavors. The student’s semester grade in a course is based 
upon recitation, written exercises and tests, laboratory work, 
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and the final examination. The final examination has a 
weight of one-third of the final grade, and the proportionate 
weight assigned to each of the other factors is determined by 
the head of the department administering the course. 


There are four passing grades signifying various degrees 
of achievement, and grade points are awarded on the basis of 
these grades. 


Grade Points 
Range per 
Grade Description (Inclusive) Semester Hour 
A Excellent 92-100 3 
B Good 84 - 91 Z 
C Fair 76 - 83 1 
D Passing 70-75 0 


The lowest passing grade is 70. There is one failing 
grade, F, below 70, indicating work of unsatisfactory quality. 
Credit for a course failed may be obtained only by satisfac- 
torily repeating the course in class, except that in a course 
including both theory and practice, the head of a department 
may excuse a student from repeating the practice if his grade 
in the practice is B or better, and if in the judgment of the 
head of the department the repetition is not necessary. The 
student must register for both theory and practice, however. 


The temporary grade “Inc.” (Incomplete) indicates that 
the student has satisfactorily completed the course with 
the exception of a major quiz, final examination, or other 
work. This grade is given only when the deficiency is due 
to authorized absence or other cause beyond the control of 
the student and when the work already done has been of a 
quality acceptable for the satisfactory completion of the course. 
The privilege of completing such work is limited to the 
end of the first month of his succeeding semester in college; 
otherwise the student must repeat the course in order to 
receive credit, unless for good reason his dean grants an 
extension of time. 


Permission to remove a semester grade of ‘‘Inc.” received 
because of absence from a quiz or examination may be granted 
by the head of the department only on receipt of official notice 
that the absence was authorized or evidence that the cause 
for the absence prevented making normal preparation to take 
the quiz or examination before the close of the semester. 


When a student resigns or is dropped from the College 
after the first two weeks of a semester, the Registrar calls 
for his grades and enters on his permanent record the symbol 
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WP after each course in which he is passing and WF after 
each course in which he is not making a passing grade. All 
WF’s and F’s will be taken into account in determining his 
grade point ratio thereafter unless for cause the Executive 
Committee directs otherwise. 


The semester grade in a subject which a student is 
required to drop on account of failure to keep up with the 
work is F. 


GRADE POINT RATIO 


A student’s grade point ratio for any period is computed 
by dividing the total number of semester hours for which he 
received grades into the total number of grade points earned 
in that period. Grades of WF and F are included, but grades 
of WP are excluded. 


Only the record made in course work for which the stu- 
dent was registered in this institution is used in determining 
his grade point ratio. 


GRADE REPORTS 


Preliminary Report: A preliminary report of the student’s 
progress is sent to the parent or guardian about eight weeks 
after the beginning of each semester. 


Semester Reports: At the close of each semester, a report 
of the student’s work during the semester is sent directly 
to the parent or guardian. 


Unsatisfactory Work: During the session the deans 
receive reports from the members of the teaching staff on 
students doing unsatisfactory work. These reports form the 
basis for personal conferences with the students concerned 
and for special notices to parents and guardians. 


Reports to High Schools: At the close of the first 
semester, a report is sent to each accredited high school 
showing the grades made by the freshmen entering the College 
from that school. 


DISTINGUISHED STUDENTS 


A student who completes a semester schedule of at least 
15 hours with no grade lower than C and with a grade point 
ratio of not less than 2.25 for the semester shall be designated 
as a “Distinguished Student.” In official acknowledgment of 
the designation, he is issued a Distinguished Student card by 
the Registrar. 
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As a recognition of his scholastic achievement, the 
College allows a distinguished student to present his card to 
the instructor during the next succeeding semester after he 
distinguishes and, without requirement or privilege of making 
up the work missed, absent himself from any theory class 
except for announced quizzes provided, however, that any 
student who without permission of the instructor leaves a 
class to which he has reported shall be given a grade of zero 
for the day’s work. This privilege may be revoked for cause 
at any time by the dean of the student’s school. 


SCHOLASTIC PROBATION 


Whenever a student’s cumulative record indicates that he 
is failing to make satisfactory progress, he is considered as 
scholastically deficient. The cause of the deficiency will be 
investigated by the dean of his school, and the student may 
be placed on scholastic probation of such terms as the dean 
shall designate, or he may be required to withdraw from the 
College if the deficiency warrants. 


Scholastic probation is a conditional permission for a 
student to continue in school after he has become scholastically 
deficient or after he has incurred an excessive number of 
unauthorized absences. This permission is granted by the 
dean of the student’s school when an analysis of the deficiency 
indicates that a continuation is in the best interests of the 
student and the College. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Sophomore, junior, and senior classification will be 
granted on completion of 30, 60, and 95 semester hours 
respectively. 


EXCESS HOURS 


After his first semester here, a student may carry not 
over 18 semester hours except as he earns the privilege on 
his record in the preceding semester in this college when he 
may carry 19 hours on 18 grade points; 20 hours on 22 grade 
points; 21 hours on 27 grade points; 22 hours on 32 grade 
points; 23 hours on 45 grade points; and 24 hours on 54 grade 
points. 


The normal amount of work a student may carry in a 
six-weeks summer term is 6 credit hours (or 7, if one hour is 
practice), except that with the approval of the dean concerned, 
7 credit hours (or 8, if one hour is practice) may be taken 
by a student who has earned at least 27 grade points in the 
preceding semester. 
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ADMISSION 
APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Any person who wishes to enter the College should write 
to the Registrar, Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, College Station, Texas, for a formal application blank. 
The applicant should complete the form according to the 
directions printed thereon and return it to the Registrar’s 
Office. If the applicant has attended any other institution, 
he must submit with his application a complete and official 
transcript from each institution previously attended in lieu 
of the high school transcript required of those with only high 
school attendance. 


When admission requirements have been satisfied, the 
Registrar will then send the applicant a letter of acceptance 
and a physical examination form to be filled out by his 
personal physician. The physical examination form must be 
completed and returned to the College Physician. It is of the 
highest importance that credentials be submitted in advance 
of registration. If this cannot be done, the applicant should 
bring them at the opening of the session. Without the 
credentials the student cannot be admitted, and valuable time 
will be lost if he has to send for them after arriving at the 
College. 


All applicants for admission to the College must be of 
good moral character, at least sixteen years old, and free from 
contagious or infectious diseases. Since the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas is not a coeducational institution, 
only men are admitted to the regular session. 


A high school student who is eligible for admission to 
college and who wishes to enter during the summer may well 
consider the opportunities of combining study and recreation 
at the Junction Adjunct of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas. Excellent studying, living, and recreational 
facilities are available at this beautiful Kimble County camp- 
site in the heart of the Texas hill country. Application blanks 
for admission to the Adjunct may be obtained from the 
Registrar, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
College Station, Texas. 


BASIC DIVISION 


The Basic Division was established to provide for the 
special needs of entering students and to administer their 
work during the first year in the College or until they 
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are admitted into one of the degree granting schools. The 
following groups of students are enrolled in the Basic 
Division: (1) All acceptable high school graduates entering 
for the first time upon their college program of studies; (2) 
All students transferring from other colleges and universities 
who are not admitted directly to one of the degree granting 
schools of the College; and (3) All other students who do not 
meet the requirements for admission to the degree granting 
school of their choice. These requirements are stated on page 
61 of this catalogue. 


METHODS OF ADMISSION 


By Certificate: Graduation from an accredited secondary 
school, with a minimum of fifteen approved units, is required 
for admission by certificate to the Basic Division. These units 
shall include three units in English, one unit in algebra, one 
unit in plane geometry, two units in the social sciences, one 
unit in a natural science, and seven acceptable elective units. 
A maximum of four units in vocational subjects may be used 
in satisfying admission requirements. No credit is granted 
for work done in an accredited high school unless the applicant 
is a graduate of such a school. The units of social science, 
natural science, and elective subjects are to be chosen from 
the following list: 


ELECTIVE UNITS 


Ppelisne(4thranit) 2eN eA. 1 Natural Sciences: 
Bidlosy Sar: Oe eee ae eee ee uf 
Mathematics: | Botany,» ---t-26) 2 Srcge..- tggshssenecaitns 1 
Advanced Algebra .......... % orl OI GIIS CLV rere aaa ee ea 1 
Advanced Arithmetic .............. Wy General’ Science itn. eae 1 
Solid’ Geometry, 2...--2-4.-:1------< i LAWS ea rnc an ees ee ee 1 
PTIPONOMICELY or isc- tenes eve--ese-=e-- 1% PV STO STAD Va terete tee eee 1% 
Physiology. 2.55. ste-se % orl 
Social Sciences: Vocational Agriculture ........ 1% 
American History ............ % orl V Rol (et 2) SWORE Le 1 
Ameient WIStory t.-2.2-<-0-- 222: 1 ; 
eT, See aa ee 14 orl Vocational Subjects: 
Leith 2 SN ee ers Me CO ANT eae eee 1 to 4 
English History ............---- 1% orl BOOKKGCHIN EG Tiere 1 
Modern EMStOry .0-.2.--eecc..se-nce 1 Com Arithmetics 2222 222: 1% 
WexaseAistory.. .-0-0is1-2,----2->- 1% Com. Geograpnye 242 1% 
orig Gistorve. tease. 1 Commercial Law ....2......-......-. 1% 
ae Rid... ates Pe 1 to ‘ 
reign Languages: AvotetgeV Sh 000 aN fe tee DRS oe 
phate ae 7 a Bs de ah aie ore Wer 2 to4 Public Speaking .............. 1% orl 
erp HOT. | 9 ee eae en ee rete 2to4 Shop WOLk iccreeeces-cseeuevanss 1to4 
DCTP. rete oceadenstes scence 2to4 Stenography and 


Satish hegre esas ee 2to4 yping. eee a eee es 1 
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A student whose ultimate objective is pursuance of a 
course of study in one of the fields of engineering, including 
agricultural engineering, is strongly advised to present two 
units of algebra and one-half unit of solid geometry. If such 
a student does not present two units of algebra, he will be 
required to complete Mathematics 101, Algebra. This course 
then will be added to the graduation requirements of this 
student. In addition, a student whose ultimate objective is 
pursuance of a course of study in one of the fields of engi- 
neering is advised to present for admission one unit of credit 
in physics. 


An applicant for admission who is able to present a 
certificate of high school graduation with 15 units which do 
not fit the pattern as outlined above will be considered and 
may be admitted with conditions. Such a student may be 
required to do additional work in Concer to make up for the 
subject matter shortage. 


By Examination: Any or all of the scholarship require- 
ments for admission may be met by passing the entrance 
examinations. These will be held at the beginning of each 
semester under the supervision of the College authorities and 
will cover all the subjects required or accepted for admission 
as outlined above. Candidates desiring to take examinations 
at the College should notify the Registrar well in advance of 
registration. 


By Individual Approval: An applicant over twenty-one 
years of age who has not recently attended school and who 
cannot satisfy the entrance requirements in full may be 
admitted without examination, subject to the following 
requirements: 


1. He must make application on the official entrance 
blanks. 


2. He must furnish evidence that his preparation is 
substantially equivalent to that required of other applicants 
and that he possesses the ability and seriousness of purpose 
necessary to pursue his studies with profit to himself and to 
the satisfaction of the College. 


3. He must show by a test in composition that he has 
an adequate command of the English language. 


4. The candidate should forward his credentials to the 
Registrar in advance of his coming, but in no case will he be 
admitted without a personal interview. 
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A student admitted by individual approval will not be 
considered a candidate for a degree until he has satisfied the 
entrance requirements in full. 


Of Superior Students: Any superior student, as indicated 
by his entrance tests and his high school record, who presents 
evidence of outstanding preparation in any subject matter 
field may be relieved of the introductory course in that field 
and permitted to substitute another course with the approval 
of the dean of his school provided he passes a validating 
examination in the course with a grade of C or better. 


To Advanced Standing: Admission to advanced standing 
may be granted under the following conditions: 


1. The candidate must present evidence of honorable 
dismissal from the institution last attended. 


2. An official transcript of the record of all previous 
high school and college work must be submitted, together with 
a marked catalogue showing the college courses referred to 
in the transcript. 


38. On the basis of these credentials, credit will be given 
for work completed with a grade of C or better, so far as the 
work is equivalent in character and extent to subjects included 
in the course of study to be pursued here. Credits given by 
transfer are provisional and may be cancelled at any time if 
the student’s work in the College is unsatisfactory. 


4. An applicant for admission who is not a resident of 
Texas and who has attended another college or university must 
be eligible to return to that institution and also must have 
for each of the last two semesters of attendance a grade 
point average of 1.00 (C-average) or better on all courses 
undertaken whether passed or failed. 


5. A Texas resident who has attended another college 
or university must be eligible to return to that institution. In 
addition, a student who has attended a previous institution 
for: 


(a) one semester must have passed at least nine hours 
and made at least nine grade points. 


(b) two semesters must have passed a total of at least 
18 hours and made at least 18 grade points, of which 
at least 12 hours and 12 grade points must have been 
earned in the last semester. 


(c) three semesters must have passed a total of at least 
33 hours and made at least 33 grade points, of which 
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at least 12 hours and 12 grade points must have been 
earned in the last semester. 


(d) four or more semesters must have for the last two 
semesters of attendance a grade point ratio of 1.00 
(C-average) or better in all courses undertaken 
whether passed or failed, of which 15 hours and 15 
grade points must have been completed in his last 
semester. 


(e) Applications of students failing to meet the above 
requirements will be considered on their merit. 


6. Those students who transfer from another institution 
with less than 40 acceptable semester credit hours and 40 
grade points will be enrolled in the Basic Division unless they 
meet the requirements for admission to one of the degree 
granting schools. These requirements are stated on page 
61 of this catalogue. 


7. <A continuing unsatisfactory scholastic record will be 
considered grounds for refusing admission. 


An applicant, whether a new student applying for 
admission for the first time or a former student of the 
College who has attended another college or university, is 
not at liberty to disregard any part of his academic record 
and apply for admission to the College on the basis of his 
high school record or a partial record of his college work. 


It is essential that all credentials be forwarded to the 
Registrar well in advance of registration day. 


College credit for work done in secondary schools will be 
given only on the basis of examination at the College and 
shall not include work presented in satisfaction of the entrance 
requirements. 


8. Candidates for a baccalaureate degree in the School 
of Agriculture will be expected to complete approximately the 
last two years in residence at this institution. Acceptance of 
transfer credit for courses in agriculture will generally be 
limited to those courses normally taught in the freshman and 
sophomore years at this institution. 


Of Special Students: A limited number of young men 
over twenty-one years of age may be admitted to the College 
as special students, not candidates for a degree, subject to the 
following regulations: 
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1. The applicant must show good reason for not taking 
a regular course and must submit satisfactory evidence that 
he is prepared to profit by the special studies he wishes to 
pursue. 


2. Record of his previous scholastic work must be 
submitted on the official entrance blanks and must be 
accompanied by a statement showing (1) his experience; (2) a 
plan of study, enumerating the courses he desires to pursue; 
at (3) the purpose or end expected to be accomplished by his 
study. 


8. In order to be admitted to the work of any depart- 
ment, a special student must secure the consent of the head 
of the department; and his course of study as a whole must 
be approved by the dean concerned. 


Special students are subject to the rules and regulations 
governing regular students. 


A special student who may desire to become a candidate 
for a degree must satisfy the entrance requirements and obtain 
the consent of the dean concerned. 


To One of the Degree Granting Schools: A student may 
transfer from the Basic Division or from another college or 
university to one of the degree granting schools of the 
College, or into the pre-veterinary medicine curriculum, when 
he has earned 26 semester hours and 26 grade points within 
two regular semesters, or 40 semester hours and 40 grade 
points in three regular semesters, or 54 semester hours and 
54 grade points in four regular semesters. Transfer of 
students who meet these requirements by additional work in 
summer school or by correspondence shall be subject to the 
approval of the Dean of the Basic Division. 


Of Nonresident Students: 1. An applicant for admission 
who is not a resident of Texas and who has attended another 
college or university must be eligible to return to that insti- 
tution and also must have for each of the last two semesters 
of attendance a grade point average of 1.00 (C-average) or 
better on all courses undertaken whether passed or failed. 


2. A limited number of high school graduates with 
satisfactory records will be accepted from nearby states so 
_ long as facilities may be available. 

3. Students who are admitted to the College in one 
curriculum may not be permitted to change to another which 
is restricted except under the same conditions as apply to 
new students. 
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4. The status of the residence of a student is determined 
at the time of his first registration in the College, and his 
residence is not changed by his sojourn at A. and M. as a 
student. His residence may not thereafter be changed by him, 
but, in the case of a minor, it may be changed by his parents, 
should they move to and become legal. residents of the State 
and maintain such residence for at least one calendar year. 


REGISTRATION 


Every student is required to register when he first enters 
the College and thereafter at the beginning of each semester. 
Dates of registration for the sessions of 1954-55 and 1955-56 
are shown on pages 2-5 of this catalogue. 


Registration is not complete until the student pays his 
fees for the ensuing semester; reports to ROTC headquarters 
for assignment to an organization; reports to the Chief of 
Housing for assignment to a room or to report his place 
of residence if not living in a dormitory; and returns his 
assignment card, properly approved, to the Registrar’s Office, 
where his receipt showing payment of fees will be stamped, 
“Registered in the Registrar’s Office.” 


EXPENSES 


The expenses for a regular session of nine months will 
vary with the individual concerned and with the course of 
study pursued. In the case of new students the total cost 
should range between $700.00 and $925.00. In general these 
amounts include four types of expenses as follows: fees 
payable to the College Fiscal Department (matriculation fee, 
medical fee, student activities fee, board, room rent, laundry, 
and room key deposit); textbooks and supplies; clothing, 
including a two-year supply of physical education uniform, 
and military uniform to supplement that furnished by the 
government; and personal incidental expenses, estimated to 
range between $100.00 and $200.00 depending upon the 
individual concerned. 


The total expenses for returning students during a regular 
session should be somewhat less than those amounts indicated 
for new students. 


The fees for board, room, and laundry listed for the 
session of 1954-55 may be changed during the year if economic 
conditions make it absolutely necessary. Expenses for the 
session of 1955-56 will be approximately the same, though 
exact figures cannot be supplied until the spring of 1955. 
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Fees payable to the Fiscal Department: 


First Second 
Semester Semester 
to Begin to Begin 
Sept. 17, 1954 Feb. 4, 1955 
Matriculation Fee (See Note 4.) _..... $ 25.00* $ 25.00* 
Medical Service Fee (See page 71.)_.. 5.50 5.00 
Student Activities Fee (See page 71.) 21.90 + 
yd ee be aap ela Ml lt aia 142.70 142.65 
eG ee ae 45.00 40.35 
| EN Scie. oily Sa leg ete ade Leanoe 13.00 
Room Key Deposit, returnable............ 1.00 
Total payable to Fiscal Dept....... $253.95 $226.00 
Textbooks and supplies are variable 
with classes and courses—about 40.00 30.00 
Total general expenses—about....$293.95 $256.00 


All fees except room rent, board, and laundry are payable 
in full at the beginning of the semester; these fees may 
be paid in installments as shown below. The last three 
installments for each semester are due on the dates shown 
below; the fees for delayed payments shall be $1.00 per day 
extra for each day of delayed payment of fees for board, room 
rent, and laundry or for either of these fees. Students who 
are delinquent five days will be dropped from the rolls. 

All members of the cadet corps living in the dormitories 
are required to pay the fees for board and laundry in addition 
to the fees for room rent. Students living in the dormitories 
who are not members of the cadet corps are required to pay 
the fees for room rent and laundry in addition to the other 
required fees. Changes from dormitory student to day student 
will be made only on the last day of installment payments for 
room, board, and laundry. 


Meals for other than members of the cadet corps will be 
served only at the cafeteria in Sbisa Hall. 


INSTALLMENT PAYING: The general expenses listed 
above may be paid in installments as follows: 


FIRST SEMESTER 


1. First installment, payable on entrance, September 17-18 
To Fiscal Department: 
Matriculation Fee (See Note 4.) .....0....22....222-. eee $ 25.00* 
Medical Service Fee (See page 71.) ..............2...-...---- 5.50 
*The matriculation fee for nonresident students is $150.00 per semester. 


+For those students who did not pay the optional fee during the first semester the fee 
is $11.55. 
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(Continued from preceding page 


Student Activities Fee ‘eae DATE. 1.) 42... tee 21.90 
Board to -October22: 2. 5242, tenet ees ee ee e e 44.30 
Room Rent. tolOctober. 22.....6.2..4220e eee 12.00 
Laundry to: October 22 i.0:. Gateetemet aoe 3.85 
Room Key Deposit, returnable...................-..----------+- 1.00 

Total payable to Fiscal Department.................. $113.55 
Textbooks and supplies, variable with classes 

ANd COUTSES—ADOUE. oa coil evctcne cases 30.00 


General expenses, first installment—about......$143.55 


2. Second installment, payable October 1-22 
To Fiscal Department: 


Board to, November 24:.0uiuceceeso. is eee $ 39.35 
Room ‘Rent to November24 22 20%n 2 Dae eee 10.65 
Laundry to Novembeér.24... 2.22256 ses ae 8.45 

Total payable to Fiscal Department................ $ 58.45 


3. Third installment, payable November 1-24 
To Fiscal Department: 
Board to December 17 (Thanksgiving 


recess ‘excliidéd) 2.058. (iret See $ 24.60 
Room Rent to December 172223 222 Se 8.00 
Laundry’to December!17...2...20. 22g Be ee — 2.55 

Total payable to Fiscal Department.................. $ 35.15 


4. Fourth installment, payable December 1-17 
To Fiscal Department: 
Board to January 29 (Christmas recess excluded) ..§ 34.45 


Room Rent tor January 29-03 tee ee eee 14.35 
Laundry to January 29 (Christmas 
recess, excluded) 22)..2..222 eee 3.00 
Total payable to Fiscal Department................ $ 51.80 
Total general expenses, first semester............ $293.95 


SECOND SEMESTER 


1. First installment, payable on entrance 
February 4-5, 1955 
To Fiscal Department: 
Matriculation Fee (See Note 4.) .2... eee. eeeeeeeeeeeee ee $ 25.00* 
Medical Service Fee (See page 71.) -..........- eee eee eee 5.00 
Student Activities Fee (See footnote on page 63.) 


*The matriculation fee for nonresident students is $150.00 per semester. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


BOaEOsCO MGDINary cass oe cute 05,47 seh oe arene 23.35 
POTIeerite toe COLUaLy, ice). ee eee 6.35 
MINCE vElLORU CULUAL VT cass ne ee te ee see 2.05 
Total payable to Fiscal Department.................- $ 61.75 
Textbooks and supplies, variable with classes 
ANCE COUTSES—aADOU tts tt ee ee 20.00 


General expenses, first installment—about......6 81.75 


2. Second installment, payable February 1-22 
To Fiscal Department: 


PO MrOnLOe NAY CN G22 mete ot aos liane oe eee eae, $ 34.45 
ool weltslOn MarCniad. ba. a2 eee 5 Toa 9.35 
PMO ryatOtVLATCH 22. 2 ee ee 3.00 

Total payable to Fiscal Department................ $ 46.80 


3. Third installment, payable March 1-22 
To Fiscal Department: 


Board to April 26 (Spring recess excluded) ............ $ 36.90 
TeOOMIEIVEIUM OCA DEI 2Oic. a re ae 11.65 
PeUTIC BVNLOMA DP IEZOu ss. ll 2 Te ee 3.15 

Total payable to Fiscal Department.................. $ 52.30 


4. Fourth installment, payable April 1-26 
To Fiscal Department: 


et eTCE Cr UN CRAMER easy oe Seis ncn aaeenentesesstssccasten: $ 47.95 
PUCOTMtONttOld Une der Vr ie Se ee 13.00 
PPE Ye LOr ING a Mee lee US. Te ES Be 4.20 
Total payable to Fiscal Department.................- $ 65.15 
Total general expenses, second semester.......... $256.00 


ADDITIONAL EXPENSES 
FOR NEW STUDENTS 
In addition to the general expenses shown above, new 


students will have the following expenses when registering 
for the first time: 


Uniform (See Note 1.) —about..................-2222-2---22--+-----+--- $ 50.00 
Physical education uniform (See Note 2.) —about.......... 20.00 
Slide rule and drawing instruments for engineering 

students.( see:Note 3.) cc .22:---ecdescie eee $38.00 to 53.00 


Room key deposit, returnable.........1.-----22.---------2-22---seeeseeee 1.00 
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For new students registering the second semester, 

February 4, 1955, extra for books 

and “supplies—“abouti ies 2a tics as cee ae 10.00 
For new students who report for the first semester 

on September 10 for New Student Week, add: 


Board ere ite tad cease eta ecccnae ane 8.60 
Room Renee eo ee a 2.35 
aun ry ee re ee cae eta Seale 15 


NOTES: 1. Members of the ROTC will be furnished 
most of their uniform equipment. Cadets will find it 
necessary to supplement the uniform issued by purchasing 
the following articles, the approximate cost of which at the 
College Exchange Store is as follows: one pair of wool 
elastique O.D. dark trousers ($22.50); two pairs of cotton 
khaki trousers ($5.95 each); collar ornaments ($2.00) ; two 
cotton khaki officer style shirts ($4.50 each); one wool 
elastique garrison cap ($2.25); one cotton khaki garrison 
cap ($1.00); and four pairs of tan cotton socks ($0.55 per 
pair). Cadets will pay a handling charge of $5.00 per year 
to cover the cost of issuing, receiving, and record keeping 
of Government uniforms issued. Since only approved articles 
of uniform may be worn, new students should purchase 
uniforms after arrival at the College. 


To defray the cost of additional billing and delayed 
handling, a charge of ten per cent of the value of uniform 
articles turned in subsequent to five days following the close 
of school, with a minimum charge of $1.00, will be made. 


The College operates a store for the purpose of supplying 
necessary articles to students. The store carries in stock 
textbooks, stationery, drawing instruments, toilet articles, and 
other supplies. All merchandise is sold at the usual retail 
prices prevailing in the area. Upon recommendation of the 
Exchange Store Advisory Board, any profit created from 
the operation of the Exchange Store may be used for student 
welfare and other purposes of benefit to the entire student 
body. The Exchange Store supplies all books and supplies to 
veteran students under the terms of the contract between 
the College and the Veterans Administration. 

2. All students taking required physical education will 
be required to have the following items: 2 pairs boxer type 
gym trunks with Aggie emblem, 2 T shirts with flocked 
emblem, 3 pairs gym socks, 1 pair canvas shoes—rubber sole, 
1 sweat shirt with flocked emblem, 1 pair sweat pants, and 
1 athletic supporter. These items may be secured at the 
College Exchange Store for an approximate cost of $20.00. 
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3. The slide rule is one of the most important time 
saving instruments of engineers. For use throughout the 
college course the LL Decitrig Duplex is suggested. Such a 
rule costs about $22.50. The cost of the drawing instruments 
needed by engineering students will range from $15.00 to 
$30.00 depending on quality. 


4, For matriculation fee of nonresident students, see 
paragraph below. Former students who in either semester do 
not register on the days set apart for that purpose pay an 
additional matriculation fee of $2.00. 


5. New students, or former students not in school during 
the preceding semester, may file room reservation applications 
beginning June 16 for the first semester; October 16 for the 
second semester. A deposit of $6.00 must accompany all 
dormitory reservations, which will apply on the room rent 
payable on entrance and for the key deposit. Deposits on 
room rent for the first semester are not refundable after 
August 15; for the second semester, after January 15. 
Application blanks for room reservations will be furnished 
by the Registrar. 


DAY STUDENTS 


Day students pay all specified fees and charges except 
board, laundry, room rent, and room key deposit. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS 


A graduate student, except a full-time staff member, is 
required to pay the matriculation fee, student activities fee, 
and medical service fee. In the event of registration for the 
thesis only, he is charged a matriculation fee of $7.50. He 
also pays the regular charges for laundry and room rent if he 
resides in a College dormitory. Full-time staff members pay 
matriculation fee only. 


PART-TIME STUDENTS 


A student registering for less than twelve credit hours is 
required to pay a matriculation fee of $2.00 per credit hour 
with a minimum fee of $7.50. 


NONRESIDENT STUDENTS 


The residence status of a student is determined at the 
time of his first registration in the College, and his residence 
is not changed by his sojourn at A. and M. College as a student 
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except as provided by law. This policy shall apply to both 
graduate and undergraduate students regardless of any schol- 
arships, student assistantships, or graduate assistantships 
that may be granted to any student. 


In compliance with the State law, the matriculation 
fee for nonresident students is $150.00 per semester. A 
nonresident student is hereby defined to be a student of less 
than twenty-one years of age, living away from his family 
and whose family resides in another state, or whose family 
has not resided in Texas for the twelve months immediately 
preceding the date of registration; or a student of twenty-one 
years of age or over who resides out of the State or who has 
not been a resident of the State twelve months subsequent to 
his twenty-first birthday or for the twelve months immediately 
preceding the date of registration. A nonresident student 
registering for less than twelve credit hours is required to 
pay a matriculation fee of $12.50 per credit hour. 


The term ‘“‘residence” means “legal residence” or ‘‘domi- 
cile’; and the term “reside in” means “domiciled in.” 


The legal residence of one who is under twenty-one years 
of age is that of the father. Upon death of the father, the 
legal residence of the minor is that of the mother. Upon 
divorce of the parents, the residence of the minor is determined 
by the legal residence of the person to whom custody is 
granted by the court. In the absence of any grant of custody, 
the residence of the father continues to control. Upon death of 
both parents, the legal residence of the minor continues to be 
that of the last surviving parent until he becomes twenty-one 
unless he makes his home with his grandparents, whereupon 
their residence is controlling. 


A student under twenty-one years of age shall not be 
classified as a resident student until his parents shall have 
maintained legal residence in this state for at least twelve 
months. <A student under twenty-one years of age whose 
parent leaves the State and establishes legal residence in 
another state shall be classified as a nonresident student. It 
shall be the responsibility and duty of the student to submit 
legal evidence of any change of residence. 


All individuals who have come from without the state of 
Texas and who are within the State primarily for educational 
purposes are classified as nonresidents. Registration in an 
educational institution in the State is evidence that residence 
is primarily for educational purposes even though such indi- 
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viduals may have become qualified voters, have become legal 
wards or residents of Texas, have been adopted by residents 
of Texas, or have otherwise attempted to establish legal 
residence within the State. 


A student twenty-one years of age or older who comes 
from without the State and desires to establish a status as a 
resident student must be a resident of the State for a period 
of at least twelve months other than as a student in an 
educational institution and must have the intention of estab- 
lishing a permanent residence within the State during the 
entire period. 


All aliens shall be classified as nonresident students 
except that an alien who has applied for naturalization in the 
United States and has received his first citizenship papers 
shall have the same privilege of qualifying as a resident 
student as a citizen of the United States. The twelve months’ 
residence required to establish the status of a resident student 
shall not begin until after such first citizenship papers have 
been issued to the alien. 


Members of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the 
United States who are stationed in Texas on active military 
duty shall be permitted to enroll their children by paying the 
tuition fees and charges provided for resident students without 
regard to the length of time such member of the Armed 
Service shall have been stationed on active duty within the 
State. This provision shall extend only during active military 
service in Texas; and upon such member of the Armed Service 
being transferred outside the state of Texas, his children shall 
be classified as to residence under the second paragraph of 
these regulations. Any student claiming the privilege of this 
section shall submit at each registration a statement by the 
commanding officer of the post or station at which his parent 
is on active duty verifying the fact of his parent’s military 
status. 


Appointment as a member of the teaching or research 
staffs or the holding of a fellowship, scholarship, or assistant- 
ship shall not affect a student’s residence status or the tuition 
fee to be paid. 


It shall be the responsibility of the student to pay the 
correct fee at the beginning of each semester or term for 
which he may register, and a penalty of $5.00 shall be assessed 
for failure to pay the proper fee. 
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PAYMENTS 


Payments to the Fiscal Department should be made by 
cashier’s check or money order, payable to the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. All checks, money orders, 
and drafts are accepted subject to final payment. Personal 
checks will not be accepted. 


REFUNDS 


Any student withdrawing officially (a) during the first 
week of class work in a semester will receive a refund of 
four-fifths of the matriculation fee and medical fee; (b) during 
the second week of class work, three-fifths; (c) during the 
third week of class work, two-fifths; (d) during the fourth 
week of class work, one-fifth; (e) after the fourth week of 
class work, nothing. No refunds will be made until ten days 
have elapsed from the time’ the fees were paid. 


A refund of board and laundry payment will not be made 
unless there is a consecutive absence of not less than ten days 
due to illness of the student or a member of his family, or for 
some other unavoidable cause. 


Students withdrawing during the first week of the Fall 
Semester will receive a 100% refund of the Student Activities 
fee. Students withdrawing after the first week of the Fall 
Semester.and before the end of the first week of the Spring 
Semester, will receive a refund of $6.55 and will be entitled to 
receive a copy of the student annual. Students withdrawing 
ater ane first week of the Spring Semester will receive no 
refund. 


Students not enrolled in the first semester and with- 
drawing during the first week of the Spring Semester will 
receive a 100% refund of the Student Activities fee. No 
refund will be made to students withdrawing after the first 
week, but the student will be entitled to receive a copy of the 
student annual. 


DEDUCTIONS 


No deductions will be made from charges for board, 
laundry, and room rent in case of entrance within ten days 
after the opening of a semester, nor will a refund be made in 
ease of withdrawal during the last ten days of a semester or 
the last ten days for which payment is made. 
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UNPAID CHECKS 


If a check or draft accepted by the Fiscal Department is 
returned unpaid by the bank on which it is drawn, the person 
presenting it will be required to pay a penalty of $1.00. 


DUPLICATE RECEIPTS 


Duplicate receipts covering fees paid by students will be 
issued on payment of twenty-five cents. 


MATRICULATION FEE 


The matriculation fee, fixed by the State law, includes 
the cost of necessary classroom and laboratory supplies and 
entitles the student to the usual college privileges, including 
the use of the library. 


MEDICAL SERVICE FEE 


The medical service fee is required of all students living 
in College housing and covers the professional services 
of the college physician and the hospital staff. Surgical 
operations and charges for consultations with outside physi- 
cians requested by parents are not included in the medical fee. 


ROOM RENT FEE 


Rooms are furnished with single bedsteads, mattresses, 
tables and chairs, and running water. The charge for room 
rent also includes heat, light, and cleaning the corridors but 
not the rooms. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES FEE 


The optional student activities fee includes subscription 
to the Battalion newspaper, admission to all athletic events, 
the College annual, and the Town Hall program. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


The Texas Education Agency, through the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, offers payment of tuition and 
other services to civilian students who have certain physical 
handicaps, provided the vocational objective selected by the 
student has been approved by a representative of the Division. 
Application for Vocational Rehabilitation should be made to 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, Room 412, Varisco 
Building, Bryan, Texas, or to Mr. J. J. Brown, Director, 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, Capitol Station, Austin, 
Texas. 
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STUDENT LIFE 
SUPERVISION AND DISCIPLINE 


The over-all supervision of student life is the responsi- 
bility of the Dean of Men. The Commandant of Cadets is 
directly responsible for the maintenance of military discipline 
within the Corps of Cadets, while the supervision of civilian 
students is the direct responsibility of the Dean of Men. 


The student government of the College is carried out 
through the Student Senate, which is composed of 43 senators. 
These senators are elected by the student body and are from 
the freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior classes, from the 
day students, from the veterans, and from the civilian students 
on a system of prescribed representation. 


The Student Life Committee is a faculty-student com- 
mittee of the Academic Council organized for the purpose of 
considering policies and procedures affecting student life and 
making recommendations concerning them. It shall concern 
itself with those matters relating to student life which are 
not specifically assigned to some other committee or agency. 
It is composed of ten faculty and staff members and eleven 
students. The staff representatives are selected from all 
phases of the school program and the students represent all 
student groups on the campus. 


The Memorial Student Center Council is charged with the 
organization and operation of the activities and events within 
the Center. 


The rules of conduct by which every student is expected 
to live while attending the A. and M. College are contained in 
the BASIC POLICY, a copy of which follows: 


BASIC POLICY 


The Board of Directors finds it necessary to assert the 
basic principles to govern student life and staff-student 
relationship at the A. and M. College of Texas. 


The College accepts responsibility for the curricular work 
of the student and for his conduct and development. The 
term “College” as used here embraces the Board of Directors, 
the President, the faculty, all personnel of the A. and M. 
system, the student body, former students, and all the worthy 
traditions of the institution. 


Every student is expected at all times to recognize 
constituted authority, to conform to the ordinary rules of 
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good conduct, to be truthful, to respect the rights of others, 
to protect private and public property, and to make the best 
use of his time toward an education. 


Every student has rights which are to be respected. They 
include the right of respect for personal feelings, the right of 
freedom from indignity of any type, the right of freedom 
from control by any person except as may be in accord with 
published rules and regulations of the College, and the right 
to make the best use of his time and his talents toward the 
objective which brought him to this institution. No officer 
or student, regardless of position or rank, shall violate those 
rights. No custom or regulation in conflict will be allowed to 
prevail. 


It shall be the duty of every person employed by this 
institution to conform to this policy; to cooperate with all 
agencies of the College and with the student body, individually 
and collectively, in carrying out its provisions. Personal 
responsibility in this respect will be primary. 


THE OFFICE OF DEAN OF MEN 


Responsibility for the development and welfare of the 
student other than academic is placed with the Office of the 
Dean of Men. One of the principal objectives of the office 
is the improvement of living conditions of the student body. 
Another objective is to encourage and recognize outstanding 
performance in student leadership, extracurricular activities, 
and all worthwhile endeavors which will aid the student in 
becoming a well-rounded citizen. 'The Dean consults and 
works with parents and guardians of all students, as well 
as with groups of students. It is also the policy of this office 
to work closely with other departments and agencies on the 
campus, so that the best possible service may be rendered to 
the student body. The Office of the Dean of Men is in Room 
102, Goodwin Hall. 


STUDENT AFFAIRS 


The office of the Assistant Dean of Men for Student 
Affairs coordinates the activities and functions of the Veterans 
Advisor’s Office, the Housing Office, the Counselors for 
non-military dormitories, the Campus Security Office, and the 
Student Labor and Loan Office. 


VETERANS ADVISORY SERVICE 


The A. and M. College of Texas has provided a Veterans 
Advisor to assist ex-servicemen and their families with their 
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problems. His office is located in Room 102 of Goodwin Hall. 
The Veterans Advisor and his staff are sincerely interested 
in every problem of the veteran and welcome his inquiries by 
correspondence or by personal office calls. 


HOUSING AND MEALS 


Unless they are living with their families, all students are 
required to live in College-owned dormitories on the campus. 
Dormitories are designed especially to meet the student’s needs 
of living and study. 


Reservations are filed in the order in which they are 
received and will be held only until 3 p.m. of the regular 
registration day. Reservations made by students who do not 
complete their registration on the regular registration day by 
5 p.m. may be cancelled, and the space will be assigned to 
another applicant. 


New students may file room reservation applications 
beginning March 1 for the summer session, June 16 for the 
fall semester, and October 15 for the spring semester. As 
soon as a new student has been accepted for admission, he 
will be mailed a room reservation request card, which should 
be filled out as directed and returned to the Fiscal Office 
with a check or money order for $6.00 for room reservation 
fee and key deposit. As soon as the reservation has been 
made, the student will be notified of his assignment to 
dormitory space. The room reservation fee will be credited 
to the student as part of his first installment of room rent 
upon his registration in June, September, or February. Should 
a student decide that it will be impossible for him to register, 
he may have his reservation cancelled not later than May 15 
for the summer session, August 15 for the fall semester, and 
January 15 for the spring semester, and the fees will be 
returned. Cancellations made after these dates will result 
in a forfeit of the reservation fee. The room assignment. 
card and room reservation fee receipt will be secured at the 
Housing Office, 100 Goodwin Hall, when the student reports 
for registration. 


Three housing areas have been designated on the campus: 
one known as the Basic Division area, one as the Corps area, 
and one as the Non-Military Area. All first-year Basic 
Division students will live in dormitories located in the area 
designated for that division. Sophomore students who elect 
to live with the Corps of Cadets and all juniors and seniors 
who have R.O.T.C. contracts will live in the Corps Area. 
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Graduate students, students not physically qualified for 
military training, transfer students above freshman classi- 
fication who do not elect to take military training, veterans 
exempt from military training, and sophomores who elect to 
live in non-military dormitories will be housed in the Non- 
Military Area. 


Freshmen will be organized into their own military units 
and will be housed by these units. Members of the three 
other classes who are in the Corps of Cadets will be housed 
by military units. Sophomore students who choose to live 
in non-military dormitories but are not exempt from military 
training will wear the uniform habitually and participate in 
military classes and drills as do those who live with the Corps 
of Cadets. Lp 


All cadets residing on the campus are required to take 
their meals in one of the two dining halls on the campus. 
Each has a seating capacity of 4,000 and furnishes the 
students at cost well-balanced meals prepared under the 
direction of experienced supervisors. 


Those students who are not members of the Cadet Corps 
may eat all their meals in the College cafeteria at the same 
rate of pay as the meals in the dining halls, provided sufficient 
numbers desire this service to justify the operation. They 
may take their meals elsewhere if they so desire. 


The College operates 526 apartments for married students, 
with first priority given to ex-servicemen. More complete 
information about these apartments and application forms 
for them may be obtained from the Chief of Housing, 100 
Goodwin Hall. 


REGISTRATION OF CARS 


All students and employees who drive automobiles on the 
campus must have them registered in the Office of Campus 
Security, Room 108 Goodwin Hall, within 48 hours of the time 
they are brought on the campus. 


COLLEGE HEALTH SERVICE 


The services of the College Medical Department become 
available to the student as soon as he has registered and paid 
the medical fee. Besides providing medical care and advice 
at all times during the college session, the Department treats 
cases of acute illness as they appear and supervises the 
maintenance of healthful living conditions at the College. 
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The College Hospital is a modern brick building, steam 
heated, with 150 beds for patients. Students are given 
hospitalization, including room, board, general nursing service, 
doctor’s service, and medicine. The X-ray department provides 
all necessary picture and fluoroscopic work, including that 
for teeth, chest, and bones. The clinical laboratory makes 
blood examinations, urine examinations, smears, and cultures. 
The physiotherapy department provides heat treatments by 
means of ultra-violet, diathermy, and infra-red lamps. One 
doctor, ten nurses, two technicians, one bookkeeper, and two 
student assistants compose the Department staff. 


The water of the College is supplied through a College- 
owned water supply system and comes from four deep wells 
located nine miles northwest of the College campus. As a 
part of the sanitary work carried on throughout the entire 
year, the College laboratories make bacteriological checks of 
this water supply and of the milk supply at regular intervals. 


All College buildings are located on the crest of a wide 
divide with sufficient slope in every direction to insure proper 
drainage. The three units of dormitories are modern and 
comfortable, located in spacious and beautifully landscaped 
areas on the campus. The dormitories, as well as the College 
swimming pool and other places frequented by the students, 
are inspected at regular intervals. 


The College is particularly concerned with the mainten- 
ance of the health and physical development of its students. 
It provides one of the finest indoor swimming pools in the 
State, as well as tennis courts, a golf course, athletic fields, 
and physical training. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


Religious Services: In addition to the college Y.M.C.A. 
staff, there are eight churches near the campus whose primary 
purpose is to serve the spiritual needs of the students. The 
campus religious leadership is deeply conscious that the 
students are in perhaps the most formative period of their 
lives and feel keenly the responsibility for their spiritual 
development. 


The programs of the respective churches are aimed 
primarily to meet the student needs. Many of the churches 
have distinct student departments with specialized leadership 
whose sole responsibility is that of ministering to the students. 
The pastors. of the churches also give as much time as is 
necessary to the students for personal counselling. 
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The churches serving the campus have a program similar 
to that of the home church with an expanded young people’s 
department and dominant emphasis upon student interests. 
In addition to the special student emphasis, they have the 
customary Sunday worship periods, church schools, and young 
people’s organizations promoted to stimulate clear and con- 
structive thinking in the important field of religion. The 
student departments are expanded to offer wholesome recrea- 
tion and social life and social service. 


One week during each year is designated officially by 
the College administration as Religious Emphasis Week, in 
which the entire College cooperates, making it possible to 
have an outstanding religious leader to address voluntary 
convocations of the students. The administration of the 
College, knowing the value of developing the spiritual aspects 
of the personality of the student, authorizes an adjustment 
of the College program so as to permit all students to attend. 


Courses in Religious Education: The Baptist General 
Convention of Texas; the Church of Christ; the Board of 
Missions of the Episcopal Church, Diocese of Texas; the 
B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation; the Texas Methodist Student 
Movement; the Division of Student Service, the National 
Lutheran Council; and the Presbyterian Church, U.S. and 
U.S.A., upon approval of their respective boards, have been 
authorized to offer courses in religious education open to 
students of junior and senior classification. 


The courses offered according to this plan are as follows: 


305. Old Testament Character Studies. (1-0). Credit 1. 


Through a chronological study of many characters in the Old 
Testament, the student becomes acquainted with experiences in the lives 
of these characters, through which is revealed the righteous and omnipo- 
tent God of the Old Testament. 


306. New Testament Character Studies. (1-0). Credit 1. 


After a brief introduction to the New Testament giving the political, 
social, moral and religious situation at Jesus’ birth, the course will 
pursue a character study of key personalities in the New Testament and 
their contribution to the Christian system of thought. 


309. Early Old Testament History. (1-0). Credit 1. 


Story of Bible history as recorded in first five books; study divided 
into five periods between the Creation and the Wilderness wanderings. 


310. Later Old Testament History. (2-0). Credit 2. 


Periods of Bible history studied include: conquest of Canaan, the 
Judges, the united Kingdom, the divided Kingdom, Judah alone, the 
exile, and return from exile. 
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311. The Synoptic Gospels. (2-0). Credit 2. 


A study of the first three Gospels, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, with 
emphasis upon the contribution of each to our knowledge of the life 
and teachings of Jesus. 


312. The Gospel of John. (1-0). Credit 1. 


This course is a detailed study of the life and teachings of Jesus 
as reported in the fourth Gospel. Special attention is given to interpre- 
tation of Jewish customs and institutions for the non-Jewish (Greek) 
readers. 


313. Survey of the New Testament. (2-0). Credit 2. 


Each book of the New Testament is studied with reference to its 
content, author, purpose, unique characteristics, and the historical 
background which provided the occasion for its writing. 


314. Survey of the Old Testament. (38-0). Credit 3. 


Each book of the Old Testament is studied in light of the historical 
background of the Hebrew people and the development of their relation- 
ship with God. 


317. The Minor Prophets. (2-0). Credit 2. 


Here the student confronts the messages of prophets through whom 
God said much with few words: Amos, Hosea, Mica, Zephaniah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Obadiah, Haggai, Zechariah, Jonah, Malachi, and Joel. 


318. The Book of Acts. (1-0). Credit 1. 


Chapter by chapter study of Acts; founding and spread of church in 
Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria; Paul’s travels; church among the Gentiles. 


319. The Epistles of Paul. (2-0). Credit 2. 


A study of the life and thought of Paul as found in the Book of 
Acts and Pauline correspondence. A history of the primitive church as 
reflected in these writings. 


320. The Book of Revelation. (1-0). Credit 1. 


This book is studied in the light of the persecution of Christians in 
the Roman Empire, and as an apocalyptic writing to serve in strength- 
ening their faith and loyalty to Christ who sent them the message. 


321. The General Epistles. (1-0). Credit 1. 


A study of the “open letters’ written by James, John, Peter, and 
Jude to the early Christian Churches, comparing their messages to the 
recorded words of Jesus relative to the situation and problems of their 
day and ours. 


323. The Life of Jesus. (38-0). Credit 3. 


In this course on the life of Christ, the four Gospels are studied 
with the passages in the four books arranged in chronological sequence 
so as to give a connected account of the life of Christ and to reveal 
similarities and differences in the four books. 


324. The Major Prophets. (8-0). Credit 3. 


A history of the prophetic movement from 750 B.C. to the time of 
the Maccabees. Special attention given to Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. 
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325. The Book of Job. (2-0). Credit 2. 
The book of Job is one of the great books of all time. It offers in 
interesting form a thorough study of the problem of suffering. 


326. The Psalms. (2-0). Credit 2. 


This study of the book of psalms includes a glance at Hebrew poetry; 
the source and background of certain of the Psalms—interpretation and 
beauty of structure and composition. 


327. An Introduction to the Bible. (2-0). Credit 2. 


A course to acquaint the student with the Bible showing its unity 
and the continuity existing between the two Testaments by the study of 
representative sections of both the Old and New Testaments together with 
their historical settings and their relationship to each other. 


329. Proverbs. (1-0). Credit 1. 

This study of the book of Proverbs includes authorship, date of 
writing, and a close study of the practical wisdom contained in the 
proverbs, of which the book is full. 

330. Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon. (1-0). Credit 1. 

A study of two neglected books of the Bible—their contents, inter- 
pretation, and significance. 


335. Comparative Religions. (2-0). Credit 2. 

A study of the most popular contemporary religions of the world 
as channels through which men have tried to find the meaning of life 
and to relate themselves to its values. It includes Budhism, Confucian- 
ism, Mohammedanism, Judaism, and Christianity. 

A maximum of six semester hours in religious education 
courses may be credited toward a degree. 


Young Men’s Christian Association: For the many 
services rendered to the students, the Y.M.C.A. holds a coveted 
spot in the hearts of all Aggies. The Y.M.C.A. Building, 
erected in 1912 from funds given by the ex-students and 
friends of the College, is a four-story structure in the center 
of the campus. It provides a small chapel for religious 
services; lounges used for the meeting of students, friends, 
and visitors; office space and conference rooms; and a few 
dormitory rooms for unmarried teachers. In the basement 
are located recreational facilities. 


The Y.M.C.A. carries on a varied and vigorous program 
of religious group meetings, Bible study, discussion groups 
in the dormitories, and similar activities to maintain and 
stimulate the moral and spiritual lives of the students. By 
participating in this program and fellowship, the boys develop 
fine qualities of leadership. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Office of Student Activities: The Office of Student 
Activities is charged with the management and fiscal operation 
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of many student activities. This office is concerned primarily 
with student publications, musical activities, Town Hall, Guion 
Hall Theater, social activities, candy concessions, clubs, the 
golf course, and intramural athletics. The profits realized 
through management of these operations are returned to 
the student body in the form of recreational facilities, 
entertainment, and grants to recognized student groups and 
organizations for approved projects, such as judging teams, 
conventions, speakers, and others considered to be in the 
interest of the student body. The Office of Student Activities 
utilizes all resources at its command to stimulate and enrich 
the student life. 


The Office of Student Activities is located in Room 209, 
Goodwin Hall. 


Student Publications: The Battalion is the students’ 
newspaper, which they edit and produce. It is the official 
paper of the A. and M. College of Texas and of the city of 
College Station. The co-editors of the paper are elected by 
the student body. Students who begin work as freshmen 
or sophomores as a rule become paid employees in editorial 
capacities during their senior year. Students are urged to 
join the staff in their freshman year. 


The Aggieland is the yearbook of the student body. Many 
opportunities for participation are available because of the 
amount of work necessary to produce a complete record of 
the school year. The annual is produced under supervision of 
the Manager of Student Publications. 


The Engineer, designed to promote talent for technical 
writing, is published by students in the School of Engineering. 
The editor is selected by the Student Engineering Council, 
and the staff is appointed by the editor. Students who have 
ability in research, in reporting scientific material, and in 
creative writing are welcomed as members of the staff. 


The Agriculturist is published by the students of the 
School of Agriculture. The editor is selected by the Agri- 
cultural Council, and staff members are recruited from 
volunteers. The magazine publishes research, scientific, and 
technical articles. 


The Commentator is a magazine published four times each 
year by the students in the School of Arts and Sciences. The 
editor is elected by the Student Arts and Sciences Council. 


The Southwestern Veterinarian is published quarterly 
by the students of the School of Veterinary Medicine. The 
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“Vet”? is the leading college Veterinary magazine in this 
country and is circulated in every state of the nation as well 
as in many foreign countries. 


The Memorial Student Center: The activities program 
of the Center is headed by the Memorial Student Center 
Directorate, which is made up of the chairman of the commit- 
tees sponsored by the Memorial Student Center Council, 
governing body of the Center. These activities are as follows: 
Music Committee, Dance Committee, Browsing Library 
Committee, Crafts Committee, Art Gallery Committee, Bowl- 
ing Committee, Games Committee (Bridge, Chess, Table 
Tennis, Canasta, and Checkers), House Committee, Camera 
Club, Public Relations Committees, Amateur Radio Club, 
Student Forum Committee, Junto (student-faculty discussion 
group). All of these activities are separate organizations, and 
all of these organizations make requests to and receive funds 
from the Memorial Student Center Council’s monies for the 
activity program of the Center. 


In addition to the above activities, the Center houses a 
large number of the meetings, receptions, exhibits, and dances 
of the approximate 200 clubs and activities of the campus. 


Clubs: Many opportunities exist for the student who is 
interested in extracurricular club activity. There are more 
than 150 organizations ranging in interest from home town 
clubs to technical societies. The clubs formulate their 
organizations at the beginning of the school year and usually 
hold two meetings a month. Activities include discussion 
meetings, movies, smokers, barbecues, dances, and inspection 
trips. 


Intramural Athletics: Intramural athletics feature 
contests between military units and between non-military 
organizations in seventeen different sports. Students are 
encouraged to match their athletic ability with fellow students 
to develop a competitive spirit, sound bodies, self control, and 
good sportsmanship. The intramural program, which is one 
of the most outstanding in the country, includes flag football, 
softball, volleyball, handball, basketball, track, swimming and 
diving, wrestling, bowling, horseshoes, rifle shooting, weight 
lifting, golf, cross country, tennis, and table tennis. Every 
vacant field is a practice place for these various sports. 
There are five football fields, four basketball courts, twenty- 
two tennis courts, seventeen softball fields, ten volleyball 
courts, eighteen horseshoe courts, an eighteen-hole golf course, 
and other miscellaneous facilities. 
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The Ross Volunteer Company: This unit was organized 
in 1887 by Colonel T. M. Scott, business manager of the College, 
for the purpose of banding together the most proficient 
military men in A. and M. into a crack drill team. They were 
first called the Scott Volunteers. The name was changed to 
Ross Volunteers in 1891 to honor Governor Lawrence Sullivan 
Ross, who in that year became President of the College. It 
was originally the plan of the organization to change its name 
in honor of each succeeding president of the College, but in 
1902, at President Harrington’s request, the idea was dropped 
and the name Ross Volunteers made permanent. 


MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The Texas Aggie Band: The Texas Aggie Band, under 
the direction of Lt. Colonel E. V. Adams, is the official band 
of A. and M. College and is of foremost importance on the 
campus. The Band is often referred to as the pulse of the 
Spirit of Aggieland and furnishes music for all military 
ceremonies, yell practices, and athletic events. 


The Band is composed of a Freshman Band, which is 
housed and operated as a unit, and the Upper-classman Band 
made up of sophomore, junior, and senior students. New 
students should indicate on the advance room reservation 
card their desire to participate in band. This action will 
insure their names being placed on the Freshman Band roster. 


Although a large number of College-owned and govern- 
ment-owned instruments are available for issue, it is advised 
that students owning their own instruments bring them. 


The Singing Cadets: This widely known singing unit 
consists of more than sixty well trained voices under the 
direction of W. M. Turner. The group has appeared in more 
than one hundred Texas cities, on numerous broadcasts, and on 
other entertainment programs. Membership is selected from 
the entire student body after tryouts held early in the regular 
school year. Suitable awards are made to those who are 
selected for membership. One or two quartets are chosen 
from the group, and they often furnish entertainment for 
campus functions. 


The Aggieland Orchestra: The Aggieland Orchestra is 
an outstanding collegiate band sponsored by Student Activities 
and directed by W. M. Turner. The orchestra plays for most 
of the college dances during the social season. It also plays 
for dances held by various campus organizations. Tryouts 
for membership are given when vacancies occur. 
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The Music Hall: For the student interested in music, the 
College has provided a building with practice rooms and 
practice pianos. The building is supervised by W. M. Turner, 
who acts as counselor for those who practice there. There isa 
library of piano, vocal, and other instrumental literature which 
can be checked out by the students. It is open for use from 
8 a.m. until 5 p.m. but can be used by special permission at 
night for instrumental or vocal groups. 


Memorial Student Center Music Committee: This 
committee consists of students interested in working with 
the music program for the Memorial Student Center. It 
recommends the policies for the use of the record playing room, 
selects the music for the music library, the nickelodeons, the 
public address system, and co-sponsors a bi-weekly classical 
record program over WTAW. Special musical events, such 
as the intercollegiate talent show, the Aggie talent show, and 
other musical shows are handled by this committee. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Guion Hall Theater: The Guion Hall Theater is operated 
to provide,economical and convenient movie entertainment for 
the student body and College staff. Good pictures are shown, 
though they are usually second run shows in order to keep 
costs as low as possible. Continuous filmings are shown while 
school is in session. 


The Grove: The Grove is an outdoor concrete slab which 
is utilized by the Student Activities Department for movies, 
intramural athletics, concerts, dancing, skating, games, and 
festivals. | 


Memorial Student Center: The activities program of the 
Center includes dances, recreational facilities, banquets, Film 
Society, Concert Series, talent shows, record listening hours, 
and many types of special events. These activities are 
coordinated and planned by the Memorial Student Center 
Directorate and Memorial Student Council, with staff advisers 
from the Social and Educational Department of the Memorial 
Student Center. 


Town Hall: The Town Hall program includes the best 
obtainable artists in the fields of music and entertainment. 
Since its inception, its popularity has grown each year. 
Activity fees, the sale of season tickets, and funds made 
available by the College make it possible to bring outstanding 
programs to the student body at low prices. 
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Dances: Social life at the College is highlighted by 
numerous dances. During the school year the freshman, 
sophomore, and junior classes sponsor dances. Military Balls 
are held by each regiment, and outstanding name bands play 
for many All College Dances. The most elaborate function is 
the annual] Senior Ring Dance and Banquet, when graduating 
seniors and their guests dance to the outstanding orchestra 
of the year. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 


The A. and M. College of Texas is a member of the 
Southwest Athletic Conference, which embraces seven leading 
major colleges and universities—The University of Texas, 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, Baylor 
University, the Rice Institute, Texas Christian University, 
Southern Methodist University, and the University of 
Arkansas. The intercollegiate program includes football, 
baseball, basketball, track, cross country, swimming, tennis, 
golf, pistol and rifle shooting, and fencing. Varsity teams 
in each sport are known as the Texas Aggies, and the 
uniforms used by the players are in the school’s colors, 
maroon and white. The A. and M. College of Texas has won 
more than its share of conference championships, especially 
in football. 


Center of athletics is Kyle Field, which contains the 
football stadium seating 33,000 in the old stands, 2,460 in the 
new addition to the west stands, and with temporary bleachers 
and cinder path boxes giving a total capacity of 41,594. 
A quarter-mile cinder track with a 220-yard straight-away 
and a baseball diamond with 4,000 seats afford excellent 
facilities for these sports. The P. L. Downs, Jr., Natatorium 
with swimming pool 100 by 60 feet, has lockers and showers, 
and seats for 600 spectators. DeWare Field House has been 
converted from a 3,500-seat basketball gymnasium :into a 
Physical Education Plant, while a new Physical Education 
Building seating 8,500 is available for basketball and other 
indoor College events. In addition there is an auxiliary 
gymnasium with handball courts and large rooms for physical 
education classes. An 18-hole golf course is available to 
students on the campus. This 6,715-yard course is the third 
longest in the South. . 


EMPLOYMENT FOR UNDER- 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 


All part-time employment of resident students is super- 
vised by the Student Labor Office under the Dean of Men, 
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and every effort is made to develop such employment opportu- 
nities outside of the College as may be available. To become 
eligible for such employment, the student must have been 
admitted to the College by the Registrar and have an accepted 
application on file with the Student Labor Office. Continued 
eligibility for employment is contingent on _ satisfactory 
performance of work and on the ability of the student to 
maintain a good scholastic standing. 


Ordinarily only those students whose financial resources 
are limited may be considered for employment. Work assign- 
ments are made primarily on the basis of need and sincerity 
of purpose. In so far as possible, work assignments are 
made to jobs allied with the student’s major field of study, 
or to work that requires the least amount of study time. No 
student should expect to earn more than one third of his 
expenses. First-term students should not plan to do outside 
work, since most of their energies will be required to make 
proper adjustment to college life. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR GRADUATES 


The College feels a definite responsibility for the proper 
professional placement of its graduates. Assistance in ful- 
filling this responsibility is shared jointly by the faculty and 
the Central Placement Office. The function of this office is 
to maintain active contact with prospective employers of the 
graduating students and alumni in such a manner that well 
qualified men may be directed to suitable job opportunities. 


Supplementing assistance in securing professional em- 
ployment, this office cooperates with other college departments 
in an educational program designed to acquaint undergrad- 
uates with opportunities in the fields of work in which they 
are interested, and to advise on problems which will be met 
in entering professional employment. Assistance is given 
students in preparing credentials for submission to employers 
as well as advice on the proper approach in seeking a job. 
Assistance is also given undergraduates in securing employ- 
ment during the summer vacation. 


Seniors and graduate students who wish to make use 
of these services are requested to file a record of their 
qualifications with the Placement Office early in the year 
in which their college work will be completed. There is no 
charge for this service other than for personal leaflets, which 
are prepared at cost on request. 
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LOAN FUNDS 


The Association of Former Students administers a series 
of loan funds, which are available to any student who has been 
in the College for at least three semesters and whose record 
in scholarship and in conduct is satisfactory. The amount of 
the loan depends in each case on the student’s actual needs. 


Other student loan funds are operated through the Office 
of Student Affairs in Room 106 of Goodwin Hall. They are 
the Lucy Jane Breazeale Loan Fund, sponsored by W. G. 
Breazeale as a memorial to his mother; the Ernestine Gaber 
Loan Fund, sponsored by Leo Gaber as a memorial to his 
mother; the Davis Buck Fund, sponsored by William K. Davis; 
and the Allsup-Ramsey Loan Fund, sponsored by Keith E. 
Allsup and Patrick H. Ramsey. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, AND AWARDS 


The scholarship program is administered by a permanent 
committee known as the Faculty Committee on Scholarships. 
As authorized by the Board of Directors, this committee is 
composed of the Dean of the College, who serves as chairman; 
the Dean of Men; Secretary of the Former Students Associa- 
tion; and representatives, appointed by the President, as 
follows: one from the Basic Division and one from each of 
the undergraduate schools of the College. 


In general there are three types of scholarships available: 
(1) Valedictory Scholarships and Opportunity Awards, 
representing those limited to entering freshmen; (2) scholar- 
ships designed for the more advanced undergraduate students, 
and (3) fellowships and grants-in-aid for graduate students. 


The over-all program is designed to encourage and 
reward scholastic effort on the part of all students; to enable 
outstanding students to do the best work of which they are 
capable by removing financial handicaps; and to enable 
capable and ambitious young men who might be denied a 
college education for financial reasons only to secure that 
education at the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 


Valedictory Scholarships 


The College offers a scholarship to the valedictorian or 
honor graduate, if a boy, of an accredited secondary school 
of Texas that holds at least fifteen units accredited by the 
Texas Education Agency. The successful applicant must 
make the highest record among all students, boys and girls, 
graduating that calendar year including winter, spring, and 
summer graduating classes, and must be certified through the 
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Texas Education Agency. The scholarship is valid during 
the first long session after the holder’s graduation from 
high school. The financial benefit is exemption from the 
matriculation fee of $25.00 for each of the two semesters, or 
a total of $50.00. The scholarship is not valid for the second 
semester unless the student has passed at least ten semester 
hours for the first semester with an average grade of C or 
better. 


The Opportunity Award Program 


This program annually provides 75 or more four-year 
scholarships to high school graduates of Texas who are capable 
of outstanding scholastic achievement and who need financial 
assistance to attend college. The awards are made possible 
by the A. and M. College Development Fund and by interested 
citizens and organizations of the State. Financial benefits 
range in value from $800: to $1600 with recipients receiving 
from $200 to $400 each year for four years, plus an opportu- 
nity for additional earnings from student employment if 
necessary. Most of the awards are unrestricted as to course 
of study or degree objective in college. 


Graduates of accredited high schools of Texas who have 
not attended another college or university, who are legal 
residents of this state, and who need financial assistance to 
attend college are eligible to make application for an Oppor- 
tunity Award Scholarship. To be considered for such a 
scholarship, an applicant must satisfy the admission require- 
ments of the College; must make formal application for an 
award on forms provided by the College; and must enter the 
State-wide competition which is held each spring. Selections 
are made by the Faculty Committee on Scholarships on the 
basis of the applicant’s academic record in high school; his 
scores on competitive examinations; evidence of initiative, 
leadership, and other traits of good character; and his need 
for financial assistance. In order for the award to be 
continued from semester to semester, the recipient must 
maintain a standard of scholastic achievement and personal 
conduct satisfactory to the Scholarships Committee. 


This program is usually announced officially between 
February 20 and March 10 each year. Official announcements 
and application blanks are distributed over the State between 
these dates and are also made available to those interested 
upon request. Requests for additional information and 
application forms should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Faculty Committee on Scholarships, Office of the Registrar, 
A. and M. College of Texas, College Station, Texas. 
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Scholarships for Advanced Undergraduate Students 


One-year scholarships ranging in value from $100 to $750 
are available to outstanding students already enrolled in the 
College. Some of these are limited to certain fields of study 
and to individuals who have attained a necessary academic 
classification, while others are unrestricted in this regard. 
Recipients are usually chosen by the Faculty Committee on 
Scholarships in April or May each year with the basis of 
selection determined by the nature and intent of the award. 


Some of these'scholarships are given as “rewards for a 
job well done” and are intended to recognize outstanding 
scholastic achievement or other meritorious accomplishments. 
As such, they not only benefit financially the student concerned 
but also encourage and promote scholastic attainment and 
leadership on the part of other individuals. In addition to 
the reward type of scholarship, others are made available to 
outstanding students who must have financial assistance in 
order to remain in school or to do a high quality of work while 
enrolled. It is the general objective of this type of award 
to encourage every scholar to go as far as his abilities and 
ambition will carry him. 


Information regarding scholarships for advanced under- 
graduate students may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Faculty Committee on Scholarships, Office of the Registrar. 


CURRICULA 


There is one two-year curriculum, pre-veterinary medi- 
cine. Its satisfactory completion is prerequisite to application 
for acceptance into the curriculum in veterinary medicine. 
There are 25 curricula extending through four years. Of 
these the curriculum in veterinary medicine leads to the degree 
of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine; the curriculum in liberal 
arts leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts; the curriculum 
in business administration leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Business Administration; the others lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. The curriculum in architecture covers 
a period of five years and leads to the degree of Bachelor 
of Architecture. The five-year curriculum in petroleum 
engineering leads to the degree of Bachelor of Petroleum 
Engineering. Five-year combined courses are offered in 
chemical engineering—business administration and petroleum 
engineering—business administration leading to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Science in the appropriate field of engineering 
and to the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration. 
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Five-year combined courses are also offered in geology— 
petroleum engineering, petroleum engineering — chemical 
engineering, petroleum engineering—geological engineering, 
and petroleum engineering—mechanical engineering. Satis- 
factory completion of these programs leads to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science in both fields of specialization. The 
five-year curriculum in industrial engineering differs from 
the other five-year curricula in that a degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Industrial Engineering may be awarded to a student 
who has satisfactorily completed one of the four-year curricula 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Aeronautical, 
Chemical, Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, or Petroleum Engi- 
neering and a fifth year of prescribed work as outlined on 
subsequent pages. 


Combined Degree Plans 


Students may also pursue a five-year program combining 
full professional training with a broad general education to 
qualify for two degrees—the Bachelor of Science degree in 
a technical or professional field and the Bachelor of Arts 
degree in one of the liberal arts curricula. For example, a 
student choosing this program may qualify in five years for 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engineering 
and for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in English. Special 
care is needed in drafting the degree plan and in following 
it closely. The student contemplating such a program is 
advised, consequently, to consult the heads of both departments 
concerned in formulating a combined degree plan. 


TWO-YEAR CURRICULUM 
Pre-Veterinary Medicine — 


FOUR-YEAR CURRICULA 


Aeronautical Engineering 
Agriculture 

Agricultural] Administration 
Agricultural Education 
Agricultural Engineering 
Agricultural Journalism 
Animal Science 

Business Administration 
Chemical Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Food Technology 
Geological Engineering 


Geology 

Industrial Education 
Industrial Engineering 
Landscape Architecture 
Liberal Arts 
Mechanical Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 
Plant and Soil Science 
Range and Forestry 
Science 

Veterinary Medicine 
Wildlife Management 
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FIVE-YEAR CURRICULA 


Architecture Petroleum Engineering— 
Chemical. Engineering— Business Administration 

Business Administration Petroleum Engineering— 
Geology—Petroleum Chemical Engineering 
Engineering Petroleum Engineering— 
Industrial Engineering Geological Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering Petroleum Engineering— 


Mechanical Engineering 


THE BASIC DIVISION 


The Basic Division is a non-degree granting school which 
was established to aid entering students in their adjustment 
to college. The Dean of the Basic Division administers the 
work of all entering students until they are admitted into one 
of the degree granting schools. 


SPECIFIC AIMS 


The aims of the Basic Division may be summarized as 
follows: 


1. To give the first year college student sufficient 
supervision to aid him in the transition from high school to 
college study and to help him adjust to college life. 


2. To afford every student assigned to the Basic Division 
the benefits of a planned program of educational and 
vocational guidance so that he may make an intelligent choice 
of a course of study and related school activities. 


3. To furnish the student who has not decided upon a 
course of study an opportunity to gain some insight into the 
educational requirements of the various curricula. 


4. To furnish the necessary aid to the student who is 
in need of assistance in the development of general study 
skills or in specific subject areas. 


5. To supply the various schools of the College with a 
selected group of students qualified to pursue the training 
necessary for professional competency and mature citizenship. 


GUIDANCE FUNCTIONS 


| The student enrolled in the Basic Division is offered 
many opportunities for both individual and group guidance. 
Opportunity for individual guidance and counseling by 
professionally trained personnel is provided throughout the 
school year. Members of the Basic Division Staff administer 
a battery of aptitude and achievement tests before the 
beginning of the school year. The results of these tests are 
employed for placement purposes with the objective of more 
fully assisting each new student to adjust to the academic 
requirements of the College. These tests are often supple- 
mented by other psychological measures and are also utilized 
for other counseling purposes. 


NEW STUDENT WEEK 


The Basic Division coordinates and administers the annual 
New Student Week program. This program is held during 
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the week prior to the beginning of the fall semester. Each 
new student admitted to the Basic Division is required to 
participate in this program. Early in the week a series of 
tests is given, the results of which are used for counseling and 
guidance purposes. Any student whose high school entrance 
units and grades, or whose scores on these tests indicate that 
he may have difficulty in pursuing the course he has chosen, 
may be advised to register in special sections designed to fit 
his particular needs. The main objectives of New Student 
Week are to provide the beginning student the opportunity 
for group and individual consultation with counselors, to 
give him the opportunity to get acquainted with various 
school officials, and to acquaint him with College rules and 
regulations. 


TESTING SERVICE 


Should a student desire to learn more about himself than 
the basic group of tests reveals, the Basic Division has 
available many additional aptitude, personality, and interest 
tests which he may take. Usually the student and his counselor 
decide which of the many tests available would be suitable 
and advisable. 


GROUP GUIDANCE 


Each new student may enroll in special group guidance 
courses during his first year at the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas. The group guidance program should 
assist the beginning college student to anticipate and to master 
problems which are common to most beginning freshmen. 
Description of each of these courses is given in this catalogue. 
Basic 101, 102, 108, 104, and 105 are recommended for 
students who want special assistance or who are undecided 
about the course of study to pursue. Basic 106 and 107 are 
recommended for students who have their vocational goals 
more clearly in mind. Two of the “Basic” courses may 
apply toward meeting the freshman or sophomore elective 
requirement in all curricula. A ‘Basic’ course chosen as 
an elective normally will be taken in the second semester 
of the freshman year, although a student with unusual 
aptitude or need may be permitted to enroll in one of them 
during his first semester. The General Curriculum outlined 
on page 94 of this catalogue includes Basic 105 for vocational 
guidance reasons, since students following this curriculum 
are those who are not yet ready to designate their course 
of study. 
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BASIC DIVISION ASSEMBLY 


During his first semester, one hour each week will be set 
aside in the student’s schedule for the purpose of a special 
assembly to be supervised by the Dean of the Basic Division. 
Attendance at this assembly is required of all first semester 
Basic Division students. 


REMEDIAL AID 


Many opportunities for assistance are available to the 
student enrolled in the Basic Division. A Remedial Reading 
Laboratory and a Study Habits Program have been established 
to assist students needing special help in these areas. In 
addition, special assistance in specific subject matter areas has 
been provided with the cooperation of the various academic 
departments of the degree granting schools. 


CURRICULA FOR FRESHMAN STUDY 


In general the Basic Division provides two types of 
curricula from which the entering student may select the 
one which best fits his own particular needs. These may be 
summarized as follows: 


1. General Curriculum. This curriculum is for the 
student who is not ready to designate his degree objective. 
It is designed to furnish the entering student experience which 
will assist him in evaluating and deciding upon his degree 
objective. Since requirements for graduation necessarily 
differ in the various curricula, not all changes from the 
General Curriculum to a degree curriculum can be made 
without the need for earning extra credit, especially when the 
curriculum finally chosen permits few electives. A student 
who decides upon his degree objective by the beginning of the 
second semester may take courses required in his degree 
curriculum. If a student has not decided upon his degree 
objective by this time, he is advised to continue with the 
General Curriculum for the second semester. 
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GENERAL CURRICULUM 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Basie 105 se ees (6-2) 1 Basic 106, <3..:...40. ee eee (0-2) 1 
The World of Work Survey of Man’s Knowledge 
Chemistry 1012 .20.....2.....c.cc-cecceneneee (3-3) 4 Chemistry 1022 22.0... ecceeeeeeecconene (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Emglish (108%... 5225 2252... hee (3-0) 3 English 104. ..2.)0i... 2 22a (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Geography 2012)... 2 2oce (3-0) 3 Mathematics 103 ....-.....2.2.......---------00 (3-0) 3 
Principles of Geography Plane Trigonometry 
Mathematics 101 or 1023.................. (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
Algebra Elective? <:.<...2..,4..4408 eee 6 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 Physical Education 102 .................. (0-2) R 
Physical Education 101 .................. (0-2) R re 
15 


Notes: 1. Students who desire to do so may take Biology 101, 107 instead of Chemistry 
101, 102 in their first and secomd semesters. Chemistry, however, is required 
or is acceptable in more degree curricula than is biology. 


2. On approval of the Dean of the Basic Division, a student may substitute an 
elective for Geography 201. 


3. See requirements in mathematics for all students as stated in the paragraph 
below entitled “Individualized Curricula.” 


4, Electives will be chosen by the student and approved by the Dean of the 
Basic Division prior to registration for the second semester. 


2. Degree Curriculum. This curriculum is designed for 
the student who has decided to major in one of the courses 
of study provided by one of the degree granting schools of 
the College. The specific courses required in this curriculum 
may be determined by consulting the index of this catalogue 
for the page number where the desired curriculum is listed. 
All curricula include from one to three hours of elective credit 
in the second semester of the freshman year. A student need 
not take an elective course that carries the exact hours of 
credit prescribed in his curriculum. The elective listed in 
the freshman year may be combined with other elective hours 
listed later in his curriculum provided the student desires 
to do so. With the approval of the Dean of the Basic 
Division, a student may register for any of the courses listed 
as “‘Basic’” courses in the course description section of this 
catalogue, or for any other elective courses for which he may 
have prerequisites. Two of the “Basic” courses may apply 
toward meeting the freshman or sophomore elective require- 
ment in all curricula. Electives normally will be taken in the 
second semester of the freshman year although a student with 
unusual aptitude or need may be permitted to enroll for one of 
these electives during his first semester. A student whose high 
school record and entrance tests indicate inadequate prepara- 
tion may be required to register for either a reduced load or 
special courses designed to meet his need. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED CURRICULA 


A student who is deficient in English may take English 
100, Fundamentals of Writing, as a means of achieving greater 
proficiency in this area before progressing with English 103. 
A student who is deficient in arithmetic skills may take 
Mathematics 100, General Mathematics, before enrolling in 
Mathematics 101. Hours of credit toward a degree will not 
be granted for the satisfactory completion of either English 
100 or Mathematics 100. These courses may be taken either 
in a regular semester or during the summer at the Junction 
Adjunct. A student whose high school record and entrance 
tests indicate adequate preparation for Mathematics 102, 
Algebra, may enroll for it regardless of the mathematics 
requirement of his degree objective. The completion of this 
course will permit the student to transfer into any curriculum 
of the College without taking an additional course in algebra. 
Mathematics 102 will substitute automatically for Mathematics 
101 when the latter is required in the curriculum. Similarly, 
a student whose record indicates superior preparation in such 
fields as chemistry and English may register for such advanced 
courses in these departments as are approved after personal 
consultation with the Dean of the Basic Division. 


CURRICULUM FOR SECOND YEAR 
IN BASIC DIVISION 


A student who is permitted to remain in the Basic 
Division a second year will first schedule courses to make 
up any deficiencies in his first year’s work. He will complete 
his schedule with courses required in the curriculum of his 
degree objective. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR TRANSFER TO A 
DEGREE GRANTING SCHOOL 


The requirements for transfer from the Basic Division 
to one of the degree granting schools of the College are stated 
on page 61 of this catalogue. 


JUNCTION ADJUNCT 


Many of the counseling and guidance functions of the 
Basic Division are carried on during the summer at the 
Junction Adjunct. During a six-weeks term there a student 
is able to discover more fully his aptitudes and interests and 
is helped in relating these to the demands and opportunities 
of various college curricula. Results of aptitude, achievement, 
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interest, and personality tests are used to help the student 
know much more about himself than is otherwise possible. By 
knowing himself better, a student is able more intelligently 
to decide upon his course of study in college. Further, he is 
able to know the areas of his strength and his weakness, thus 
being able to capitalize upon the one and improve upon the 
other. Among the students who are especially urged to attend 
the Junction Adjunct are those whose high school average 
grade is under 80, and those who have not fully decided upon 
a course of study in college. 


A student who is found to be prepared for regular college 
courses may enroll in the first course of college English and 
the first course in college mathematics in addition to a Basic 
Division course and the first course in physical education. 
A student who is found not to be prepared fully to progress 
with regular college courses is offered special help in the 
area of his weakness. Thus, a student having a weakness 
in mathematics may take a preparatory course in general 
mathematics (Mathematics 100); one having a weakness in 
English may take a preparatory course in English (English 
100); and a student having a weakness in reading may 
participate in a program of remedial reading. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


CURRICULA 
FOUR-YEAR CURRICULA 
Agriculture Food Technology 
Agricultural Administration Landscape Architecture 
Agricultural Education Plant and Soil Science 
Agricultural Engineering Range and Forestry 
Agricultural Journalism Wildlife Management 


Animal Science 


AGRICULTURE 


The curriculum in agriculture has as its main objectives 
the preparation of young men for the business of farming and 
ranching including floriculture and ornamental horticulture; 
for the pursuit of scientific investigation in the field of 
agriculture; for work with the various governmental and 
private agricultural agencies; for farm managers; and for 
teaching in high schools and agricultural colleges. It also 
affords excellent preparation for young men who intend to 
enter the field of processing and marketing food and fibre 
products, including dairy products, fruits and vegetables, 
flowers and ornamentals, meats and poultry, and wool and 
cotton. Systematic training is given in the sciences of 
biology, chemistry, and entomology, which are fundamental 
to the study of scientific agriculture, and in technical subjects 
covering the main divisions of agriculture, including agronomy, 
animal husbandry, dairy husbandry, dairy manufacturing, 
entomology, floriculture, horticulture, and poultry husbandry. 
As shown in the curriculum, the work in the junior and senior 
years is arranged so as to provide for a choice by the student 
of one of nine groups of studies. This arrangement affords 
the student a wide range of subjects from which to choose 
his major work. 


AGRICULTURAL ADMINISTRATION 


The curriculum in agricultural administration is designed 
to prepare students for professional work as agricultural 
economists, for commercial work with agricultural industries, 
for the operation of farms and ranches, and for rural social 
service work. 


The first two years are planned to give students the 
fundamental studies. In the sophomore year students may 
choose either Group 1 (agricultural economics), Group 2 
(farm management), Group 3 (rural sociology), or Group 4 
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(pre-seminary training of rural ministers ant agricultural 
missionaries). 


The program in agricultural economics affords oppor- 
tunity for students to prepare themselves for professional 
work with governmental agencies and private concerns in 
such capacities as research analysts, teachers, and field 
representatives. By electing courses in business administra- 
tion, students may also qualify for various types of work in 
the commerce of agriculture. Adequate electives are available 
to enable students to select a number of courses dealing with 
one farm product with view to becoming specialists in the 
marketing of that commodity. 


The program in farm management is intended to prepare 
students for the operation of farms and ranches. It includes 
fundamental subjects in all the fields of agriculture, yet 
provides enough electives to permit students to emphasize 
the study of the particular agricultural enterprises in which 
they are most interested. 


The program in rural sociology affords professional 
training in the field of social work with special emphasis on 
rural social problems and organizations. Graduates are 
qualified for service with various public and private rural 
social agencies. 


The program for pre-seminary training of rural ministers 
and agricultural missionaries is designed to give students 
interested in such work the necessary general education to 
enter theological seminary and a knowledge of technical 
agriculture that will enable them better to understand farm 
people and their problems. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


This curriculum, which includes a minimum of 60 
semester hours of credit in technical agriculture, is designed 
to give the teacher of vocational agriculture the preparation 
and training in both technical agriculture and education, 
including student teaching, required to qualify under the 
Texas plan for vocational education. 


Graduates of approved institutions having satisfactory 
training in the sciences underlying the study of agriculture 
will be awarded the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agricul- 
tural Education upon satisfying the following requirements: 
(1) the curriculum for majors in agricultural education and 
(2) approximately the last two year’s work in residence. 
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AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in agricultural engineering is under the 
joint supervision of the School of Agriculture and the School 
of Engineering. Agricultural engineering deals with the 
application of the fundamental branches of engineering to 
the peculiar conditions and requirements of agriculture as 
an industry and as a field of applied science. The term 
“agricultural engineer” denotes an engineer who has been 
trained in both engineering and agriculture, with experience 
in combining the two, and who is qualified to develop, design, 
organize, and direct engineering work in the agricultural and 
closely allied industries. It is the work of the agricultural 
engineer to strive for maximum efficiency and economy in 
agricultural operations and equipment just as engineers in 
other branches of the profession seek to promote progress 
in their respective industries. 


In general, agricultural engineering may be broken down 
into four major phases of activity—farm power and machin- 
ery, farm buildings and structures, farm electrification, and 
soil and water control and conservation which includes drain- 
age, flood control, irrigation, land clearing, soil erosion control, 
and related problems. 


The need for men with this training is being felt more 
and more as the demand grows for farms better equipped 
with power machinery, farm buildings and home utilities, 
and for land reclamation by soil erosion control, drainage, 
and irrigation. 


Graduates of this curriculum, are prepared for service 
with the colleges and the government in teaching, extension, 
and research work; with government soil erosion control 
projects; with manufacturers of farm machinery, tractors, 
and other farm equipment; in advertising, sales, and design 
work; with engineering and contracting firms doing soil 
erosion control, irrigation, and drainage work; and as rural 
electrification specialists. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 


Agricultural extension work requires a broad training in 
agriculture together with some training in public relations and 
extension methods. Students planning to enter this. work 
should choose their program from one of the majors in general 
agriculture, agricultural education, or farm management and 
include courses in psychology and extension methods in their 
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degree plan. Candidates for appointment in the Texas 
Agricultural Extension Service are required to have credit 
for work in methods and psychology or to take such work 
during the training period of their employment. 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM 


The curriculum in agricultural journalism is designed to 
prepare students for professional careers as agricultural 
writers and editors, including work on bulletins and magazines 
as well as on rural and metropolitan newspapers, and in radio 
broadcasting. 


The first two years are planned to give students the 
fundamental studies. The program affords opportunities for 
students to prepare themselves as specialists in certain phases 
of agricultural writing but with an adequate background for 
general journalistic work. 


This curriculum is administered by the Department of 
Journalism in the School of Arts and Sciences. 


ANIMAL SCIENCE 


The demand for qualified leaders in the various fields of 
science and especially in the agricultural sciences is far in 
excess of the supply. The need is particularly acute for 
college teachers, extension leaders, research workers in state 
and federal (USDA) agricultural agencies, and in industrial 
laboratories. There is also a demand for qualified agricultural 
leaders or advisors in foreign countries. To meet this demand 
the animal science curriculum was developed. This curriculum 
is designed to give more adequate training in the basic sciences. 
Those who complete this course of study will be qualified for 
graduate work in the fields of nutrition, animal breeding, 
genetics, physiology of reproduction, zoology, bio-statistics 
or related fields, and at the same time may qualify as majors 
in one of the regular animal curricula in the School of 
Agriculture. This curriculum may be considered, therefore, 
as either terminal or as preparation for graduate study. 


In order to obtain a major in one of the regular courses 
in agriculture, the student should select electives in relation 
to that major. 


CONSERVATION 


Considerable interest has developed during the past 
several years in the conservation of soils, water, wildlife, 
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and other natural resources. There is no separate Department 
of Conservation. Students may elect courses, however, which 
are designed to provide a general knowledge of conservation, 
or they may plan a course of study in one of the subject 
matter departments which prepares them for professional 
work with one of the agencies concerned with conservation. 


Four options are open to students who desire professional 
work with the Soil Conservation or the Department of the 
Interior. For appointment as Junior Engineer, a degree in 
agricultural engineering is required. Students who complete 
the requirements for a major in agronomy are eligible for 
appointment as Soil Conservationists or Soil Scientists. Majors 
in range and forestry are prepared for appointments as Range 
Conservationists. Preparation for work as Wildlife Manage- 
ment Specialist is given in the Department of Wildlife 
Management. 


For a list of courses dealing with various phases of 
conservation, see “Conservation” in the course description sec- 
tion of this catalogue. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


The curriculum in food technology is designed to train 
students in the technical and scientific problems of food 
processing and manufacture. The work includes a broad 
foundation in the chemistry and bacteriology of food products 
and in the mechanics of food plant operation; and the 
packaging, storage, and distribution of foods. 


This course of study includes a considerable number of 
elective hours, enabling the student to take a block of electives 
in the sources, production, processing, inspection, and grading 
of dairy products; fruit and vegetable products; meat and 
poultry products; and miscellaneous foods and beverages. 


Graduates in this field should find employment in dairy 
plants, creameries, dehydrating and freezing plants, food 
locker plants, and meat products packing plants as well as 
a variety of miscellaneous food and beverage plants. There 
is also a need for men trained in this field in the federal and 
state inspection work and marketing services. Some men 
will find opportunities in food products research with state 
and commercial agencies. 


There is no separate Department of Food Technology. 
The subjects included in this curriculum are offered by 
several departments in the College, but the curriculum and 
students majoring in it are under the supervision of a 
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Committee on Food Technology appointed from the agricul- 
tural teaching staff by the Dean of Agriculture. Dr. A. V. 
Moore of the Department of Dairy Husbandry serves as 
Chairman of the Committee. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


The curriculum in landscape architecture is arranged to 
help students attain proficiency in the arrangement of ground 
and water forms for the purpose of securing the greatest 
returns in human use and enjoyment. The projects developed 
by landscape architects include private gardens, farmsteads, 
country estates, public building sites, industrial areas, golf 
courses, cemeteries, and arboretums. Designing of public 
recreation areas such as public gardens, playgrounds, and 
parks of all types is also included in the field of landscape 
architecture. 


A successful landscape architect must possess or develop 
an artistic sense, engineering ability, and the fundamentals of 
architecture in addition to a knowledge of the basic elements 
of land, water, vegetation, and the forces of nature. He 
must possess the ability to present his ideas for design and 
construction by means of drawings in plan and perepeea 
as well as by means of written or spoken words. 


Graduates are engaged in private practice; in the employ 
of city, state, and regional planning boards; as managers of 
city park systems, university campuses, large private estates, 
memorial park cemeteries, arboretums; in various phases of 
work with the National Park Service; as teachers, and as 
landscape architects with many of the larger nurseries. 


PLANT AND SOIL SCIENCE 


Advancements in the field of agriculture are creating 
a demand for highly trained and specialized personnel. More 
and more students in agriculture are becoming interested in 
preparing themselves for graduate study or specialized work. 
The curriculum in plant and soil science is designed to give 
more adequate preparation in the basic sciences for those 
students interested in studies leading to advanced degrees or 
in preparation for technical work as plant breeders, plant 
pathologists, plant physiologists, soil scientists, etcetera. 
This curriculum provides a foundation for extension, research, 
or teaching in government branches or in industries. 


There is no separate Department of Plant and Soil 
Science. Students interested in soils or in field crops should 
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group their electives in the Department of Agronomy; those 
selecting floriculture, in the Department of Floriculture and 
Landscape Architecture; and students selecting botany, 
horticulture, plant physiology and pathology, or range 
management, in those departments offering specialized work 
in those subject areas. 


RANGE AND FORESTRY 


Range management is one of the important professions 
associated with agriculture, and for those students who 
wish preparation for service in this major, the Department 
of Range and Forestry offers a curriculum which emphasizes 
the following: (1) The importance of the plant sciences 
through plant and range ecology, (2) the production of 
livestock on native range and forest areas, (3) the fundamen- 
tals of plant and soil conservation on native range lands, and 
(4) principles and practices of forestry that are associated 
with range management and management of farm woodlots 
and other timber areas. 


The plant sciences, animal husbandry, and agronomy are 
emphasized to give the student basic information for practical 
application. The basic educational fields of mathematics, 
chemistry, and English contribute to the firm foundation 
students in this field of study must acquire. The curriculum 
is unusually broad in scope to train one for the great variety 
of problems met in the multiple use and conservation of 
uncultivated lands. 


Upon completion of range management training graduates 
are prepared to enter the ranch business either as owners 
or aS managers. There are some openings in commercial 
enterprises for men trained in this field. Graduates often 
qualify for work as county agricultural agents, with the 
Experiment Station, or with other state organizations. Men 
meeting Civil Service requirements are eligible for appoint- 
ments with the United States Soil Conservation Service, the 
United States Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, the Indian Service, the National Park Service, and other 
federal agencies. Graduates in this field are needed as 
teachers and instructors in educational institutions of Texas 
and elsewhere. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


This curriculum includes work in fisheries and wildlife. 
At the beginning of the sophomore year, the student should 
elect one of the two options, fisheries or wildlife, because of 
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differences in the basic sciences required. The junior and 
senior years are largely years of specialization. 


This curriculum is designed (1) to train young men in 
the art of managing wildlife on the land and maintaining 
populations at levels consistent with good land use practices 
and the desirability of the wildlife species involved and (2) to 
train men for research in taxonomy, distribution, and ecology 
of fishes, reptiles and amphibians, birds, and mammals. 
Also opportunities are provided, in cooperation with the 
Department of Journalism, for training in the field of 
wildlife journalism, and, in cooperation with the Department 
of Education and Psychology, for preparation in the field 
of conservation education. 


Upon completion of the wildlife management curriculum, 
graduates are prepared to enter occupations in the fisheries or 
wildlife fields, including management, research, and teaching. 
Men meeting Civil Service requirements are eligible for 
appointments with the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, 
the United States Soil Conservation Service, and other federal 
agencies. Also, graduates are eligible for employment by the 
various state game and fish commissions. A few positions 
open from time to time as wildlife managers on private 
ranches. 


The curriculum emphasizes the sciences of zoology, 
botany, and chemistry but also gives a firm foundation in 
mathematics, English, and other liberal arts and agricultural 
courses. 
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Curricula in 
AGRICULTURE 


(For Majors in Agronomy, Animal Husbandry, Dairy Production, Dairy 
Manufacturing, Entomology, Horticulture, Poultry Husbandry) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Agronomy 105 200.0000... eececcecgececeeeeeee (2-2) 3 
Fundamentals of Crop 
Production 
IGOR a1 O Tie co ee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry 101 20000000... (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
PY g TES ag ACR J ea (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 101 2.000000... (3-0) 3 
Algebra 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ................ (0-2) R 
17 


NOTES: 1. 
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Second Semester Credit 
Animal Husbandry 107 ................. (2-3) 8 
General Animal Husbandry 
Biology: 101-22 See i et eee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants 
Chemistry 102 .............. Abe p Reties (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
English 10402223 3 ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Military or Air Science .........—.... (0-3) 1 
Poultry Husbandry 201 ................ (2-2) 3 
Poultry Production 
Elective i222 eee 1 
Physical Education 102 ................ (0-2) R 
18 


head of the student’s major department, 


Electives shall be selected and substitutions made with the advice of the 


2. At least 16 but not more than 24 credit hours of advanced courses in the 
student's major department shall be permitted toward requirements for 


graduation. 


3. Students who expect to enter the Agricultural Extension Service will be 
required to have credit for Agricultural Education 441 and Psychology 301. 
Such students should include these courses in their upper class electives. 


4. Students who expect to major in entomology should take Biology 108 as 


their sophomore elective. 


5. Students who expect to major in animal husbandry should select either 
Animal Husbandry 202 or 307 as their sophomore elective. 


6. Superior students who plan to continue in graduate study should consult 
their dean about transfer to the curriculum in animal science or plant and 


soil science. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry 231 ...W..2...2.22.000-.:000.0ceee- (3-0) 
Elementary Organic 
Chemistry 

Dairy Husbandry 202 ..................... (2-2) 
Dairying 

Economics 205 ...2........-.....----:-00eseeee0. (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

TOA TE CALE Oi ae aie oe a ee ee ee (2-0) 
Composition and Literature 

Entomology 201  ................22..2..-..0. 2-2) 
General Entomology 

Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 

IPH ysics a2 U3 ere esses stoneezeese (2-2) 
Physics for Students of 
Agriculture 

Physical Education 201  .............. (0-2) 


3 
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Agricultural Engineering 201 —..(2-2) 
Farm Power and Machinery 


Bioloeyi:206 Re. eee (2-4) 
Introductory Bacteriology 

Chemistry(223:.0 = ee (2-3) 
Elementary Quantitative 
Analysis 

English} 210.032 502.ce nest ee (2-0) 
Writing and Discussion 

Horticulture 201 0000000... (2-2) 
General Horticulture 

Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 

Elective gets er een reese 

Physical Education 202 ................ (0-2) 


Go | Wee me o nN 
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SOPHOMORE ELECTIVES 


Agricultural Economics 105. ......... (3-0) 3 Floriculture 120 20000... (2-2) 3 
Introduction to Rural Ornamental Plant Production 
Economy Geology 309. 28.0... 22 eee (3-3) 4 

Agricultural Engineering 221 ...... (1-3) 2 Agricultural Geology 
Farm Shop Mathematics 103 ...02020.... eee (3-0) 3 

Agricultural Engineering 325 ....(2-2) 3 Plane Trigonometry 
Farm Electricity Range and Forestry 202 .............. (2-3) 3 

Animal Husbandry 202 ................ (2-2) 3 Range Plants 
The Breeds of Farm Animals Range and Forestry 307 ................ (2-3). 13 

Animal Husbandry 307 .................. (2-3) 3 Elementary Forestry 
Meats Wildlife Management 201 ............ (3-0) 3 

Biolowy 108. ha. ee recs tee (2-3) 3 Wildlife Conservation 
Invertebrate Zoology and Management 

Business Administration 209 ........ (2-3) 3 
Principles of Accounting 

For a Major in 
AGRONOMY 
(Group 4) 
FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See page 105) 
JUNIOR YEAR > 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 

Administration 311 -.2..0.2............. (0-2) 1 Agricultural Economics 314 .......... (3-0) 
Use of Library Resources Marketing Farm Products 

ASTONGINY, D0 l toe eae (3-2) 4 Or 
Introductory Soils Agricultural Economics 421 ........ (2-2) 3 

Genetics. 301 psc. of et eee (3-2) 4 Principles of Farm and 
Genetics Ranch Management 

History@306. 0) =e ee (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 305 ....(3-3) 4 
American National Terracing and Drainage 
Government Animal Husbandry 303 .................. (3-0) 3 

Plant Physiology and Animal Nutrition 

Batholowy? SU" fectcccacecce ee etocaenees (2-3) 3 Elective dq. ntgsccbcctececcseeeee eee 8 
Introduction to Plant — 
Physiology 18 

Bléctives2 25s eee 3 

18 


SENIOR YEAR 


English¥30)) 225.8 tce cee (3-0) 
Writing for Professional] Men 
Or 

Journalism: 415 yeti a3) (2-2) 3 
Agricultural Journalism 

FHI STORY Go 2 dees cons sate ceca erssaceenekssutetere (8-0) 3 


Trends in American History 
Plant Physiology and 


Pathology: S301) ...wi2tset See ex (2-3) 3 

Plant Pathology 
Bective icc oe oe ee ere seesee 9 
18 


English 403  cccccccé...cctésccccccscce ee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Rural Sociology 407 ..............c..2.. (3-0) .3 

Rural Life Problems 
Elective. ..:..c.2cd26e823 2) =e 13 
18 


*Students completing 12 hours of advanced ROTC may substitute 3 hours of ROTC for 


History 325. 
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For a Major in 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
(Group 5a) 
Production Option 


(For students primarily interested in livestock production and 
related problems) 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See page 105) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 

A PTONOMY | S08) 5.5. socccs.-ccsnucescscoaesoncdess (2-2) 
Forage Crops 
Or 

Range and Forestry 401 ................ (2-3) 
Range Improvement and 
Maintenance 

Animal Husbandry 303 ................. (3-0) 
Animal Nutrition 

Genetics 3014 22 ee ttienccens (3-2) 
Genetics 

Veterinary Physiology and 

Pharmacology 329  .................-...0-.+. (2-2) 


Physiology of Farm Animals 
ECTIVG ree tcc 
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Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Economics 314 ........ (3-0) 
Marketing Farm Products 
A TTONOMYn OO Lace (3-2) 4 
Introductory Soils 
Animal Husbandry 409 ................ (2-2) 3 
Feeds and Feeding 
Bnglishs 403) 8 ieee eee ae (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Genetics] 306-22 (2-2) 3 
Animal Breeding 
Elective. ¥:.2:..c°) 4222 eee 3 
18 


SENIOR YEAR 


IN edtati hs CAYC e e  ee (2-2) 
Pasture Management 
Or 

Range and Forestry 412 ............ (2-3) 
Range Management Practices 

Animal Husbandry 437 ................ (2-2) 


Marketing and Grading of 
Livestock and Meats 


TOS ET) Set eaeeeees im eeieneern te aes (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 
Or 

WOURTSIISID ALD 62.5. .22223..cscdectevcstoneaee (2-2) 
Agricultural Journalism 

SYTISLOC VG 2 ees eet eee aeseeeecs ack (3-0) 


Trends in American History 
Veterinary Bacteriology and 
MM Verenensol ye 22 eee (2-2) 
Animal Hygiene 
LDL a Rio Sees ae ee ee ee 


Agricultural Engineering 333 ....(2-3) 
Surveying and Water 
Utilization 

Animal Husbandry 427 .............. (1-0) 
Seminar 

History ¥3. 0 Gees Pig en ee recesee sche penaceeea: (3-0) 
American National 
Government 

Rural Sociology 407 ........................ (3-0) 
Rural Life Problems 

Electives 2.22 2 eee 


*Students completing 12 hours of advanced ROTC may substitute 3 hours of ROTC for 


History 325. 
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(Group 5b) 
Commercial Option 


(For students primarily interested in the meat, feed, or other 
related livestock industries) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 105) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester 
Business Administration 209 ........ (2-3) 
Principles of Accounting 


Chemistry: 231... (3-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Dairy Husbandry 202 ................... (2-2) 
Dairying 

Eno lish 5203) 0.20.45 ee eee (2-0) 
Composition and Literature 

Entomology 201 2..02.......02.....ccceceeeceeee 2-2) 
General Entomology 

Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 

Physics.213 220 ee ee (2-2) 
Physics for Students of 
Agriculture 

Physical Education 201 ............. ..(0-2) 


Credit 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


Animal Husbandry 303 ................ (3-0) 
Animal Nutrition 


Or 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 401 (3-0) 
Human Nutrition 


Economics 403  ..................cccecseeceeeeeee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 
English 30294. ctcce eee (3-0) 


ee for Professional Men 

r 

Journalism 415 ....0.......0......cccceccsseeee (2-2) 
Agricultural Journalism 

Veterinary Physiology and 

Pharmacology 329 
Physiology of Farm Animals 

Elective 


Animal Husbandry 437 .................. (2-2) 
Marketing and Grading of 
Livestock and Meats 


Business Administration 435 ...... (3-0) 
Salesmanship 
* History 23 2596 ee (3-0) 


Trends in American History 
Veterinary Bacteriology and 
Hygiene? 491) 23250 eee Poe (2-2) 
Animal Hygiene 
Elective 


3 


Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Engineering 213......(2-3) 3 
Food Plant Engineering 
Biology ° 206°. 320 eee (2-4) 3 
Introductory Bacteriology 
Business Administration 210 ...... (2-3) 3 
Principles of Accounting 
Chemistry, 223° .0....5.4..3.2522 (2-3) 3 
Elementary Quantitative 
Analysis 
Brnglish © 210) 22o.ccccccccssdsccdceccee ees (2-0) 2 
Writing and Discussion 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
Elective -icéi.0lco eee eee 3 
Physical Education 202 ................ (0-2) R 
18 
Agricultural Economics 314 ........ (3-0) 8 
Marketing Farm Products 
Agronomy /3@1 .......25...acceea eee (3-2) 4 
Introductory Soils 
English. “403 ° 22.2........2..5:000 eee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Genetics. 301 0 oo 2.5o0..-.cccn.c seen (3-2) 4 
Genetics 
Blective. s.:03.. ccsesteeecersstee 5 
18 


Animal Husbandry 427 ................ (1-0) 
Seminar 

Business Administration 422 ...... (3-0) 
Personnel Problems of 
Industry 

History:306 .2235:32 Slee eee (3-0) 
American National Government 

Psychology 303 ........ er ee -0) 
Psychology for Technical 
Students 

Elective s.:.0...52.5 2 


*Students completing 12 hours of advanced ROTC may substitute 8 hours of ROTC for 


History 325. 
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For a Major in 
DAIRY PRODUCTION 
(Group 7a) 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See page 105) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Dairy Husbandry 301 ................ (3-2) 4 
Market Milk 
Dairy Husbandry 303 ..................... (0-3) 1 
Dairy Cattle Judging 
Dairy Husbandry 320 ...................... (3-3) 4 
Bacteriology of Dairy Products 
Genetics? S010 ire... ickessens (3-2) 4 
Genetics 
Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology 329  .................0....... (2-2) 8 
Physiology of Farm Animals 
lective tet ee dies 2 
18 


SENIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 314 ........ (3-0) 
Marketing Farm Products 

Agricultural Engineering 333 ...... (2-3) 
Surveying and Water 
Utilization 

Dairy Husbandry 417 .................... (2-2) 
History and Development 
of Dairy Cattle 

wl SOF ae OYA te ose ee eo ee (3-0) 
Trends in American History 

Veterinary Bacteriology and 

Mike gC CER Efe eens eee eee ene (2-2) 
Animal Hygiene 

Elective 


Prrrrritrr rit ee ry 


*Students completing 12 hours of advanced ROTC may substitute 3 hours of 


History 325. 
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Second Semester Credit 
Agronomy 301 2000000.....cc..cccesccsocceee (8-2) € 
Introductory Soils 
Animal Husbandry 308 .................. (3-0) 3 
Animal Nutrition 
English 403 .................. at 2 (1-2) 32 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Genetics 306 2.0... ccceccscccscsenesseee (2-2) 3 
Animal Breeding 
History 306 ............ ae orphan cet part (3-0) 3 
American National 
Government 
Elective 3.22 nee 3 
18 
Dairy Husbandry 324 ................... (8-0) 8 
Commercial Dairy Produets 
Dairy Husbandry 418 ................. (3-2) 4 
Feeding and Management 
of Dairy Cattle 
Dairy Husbandry 421 ....................- (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
English,.301 220...22022.504128 4... (3-0) 
ee for Professional Men 
r 
Journalism 415 200.0002..........2...2....20. (2-2) 8 
Agricultural Journalism 
Rural Sociology 407 .................... (3-0) 3 
Rural Life Problems 
Elective) 22.32% 2 serene ee 4 
18 
ROTC for 
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For a Major in 
DAIRY MANUFACTURING 
(Group 7b) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

(See page 105 with the addition of the following note: Students 
who expect to major in dairy manufacturing may substitute Mathematics 
103 or 110 for Poultry Husbandry 201 or Entomology 201.) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester 
Business Administration 209 —_....(2-3) 
Principles of Accounting 


Chemistry.1223° 2. ee eee (2-3) 
Elementary Quantitative 
Analysis 

Dairy Husbandry 202 .......W........... (2-2) 
Dairying 

English'203 S04... 4 eae mecets (2-0) 
Composition and Literature 

Entomology 201 22225.4..=....... (2-2) 
Genera] Entomology 

Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 

Physics (213%26_2 Se Se ee (2-2) 
Physics for Students of 
Agriculture 

Physical Education 201 ............... (0-2) 


Credit 


om OF NM &w 
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Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 210 ...... (2-3) 3 
Principles of Accounting 
Biology’ 206°... 22 See (2-4) 3 
Introductory Bacteriology 
Chemistry “281. 22 (3-0) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Economics: 205 '... 2 ee (3-0) $3 
Principles of Economics 
English 210 (3. eee (2-0) 2 
Writing and Discussion 
History, 306.32. (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Military or Air Science ................. (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 202 ................ (0-2) R 
18 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 314 ........ (3-0) 
Marketing Farm Products 

Business Administration 430 .....(3-0) 
Cost Accounting Survey 

Dairy Husbandry 301 -......... wees (ane) 
Market Milk 

Dairy Husbandry 320 ................ (3-3) 
Bacteriology of Dairy 
Products 

Elective 


eam eens ec cceseweconcenssnsccocssseossecnes, ooo 


3 
3 
4 
4 


4 
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Agricultural Engineering 213 —..(2-3) 
Food Plant Engineering 


SENIOR YEAR 


Biochemistry and Nutrition 401 (3-0) 
Human Nutrition 

Business Administration 305 —....(3-0) 
Business Law 


r 
Business Administration 309 ......(3-0) 
Food and Drug Law 


Dairy Husbandry 407 ...........0.... .... (2-3) 
Ice Cream Making 
Dairy Husbandry 415 .................... (1-2) 


Condensed Milk 
*History 325 
Trends in American History 
Psychology 803. (2222 2a (3-0) 

Psychology for Technical 
Students 
Elective 


Pee renes swome seen eccnnenecncccnesseecesesoseee 


*Students completing 12 hours of advanced ROTC may substitute 3 hours of 


History 325. 


3 


o wns & & 


Dairy Husbandry 311 ............... (2-6) 4 
Technical Control of Dairy 
Products 
Dairy Husbandry 316 ................. (3-4) 4 
Butter and Cheese Manufacture 
English’ 408 "eee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Elective. ..55.35..22eee 5 
13 
Business Administration 422 ...... (3-0) $ 
Personnel Problems of 
Industry 
Dairy Husbandry 410 ...2................ (1-2) 2 
Dairy Plant Management 
Dairy Husbandry 418 ...2.00000...00.... (3-2) 
Feeding and Management of 
Dairy Cattle 
Dairy Husbandry 421 .................... (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
English 301  <:.........c832 23245 (3-0) 
Writing for Professional 
Men 
Or 
Journalism 415 2.2.2 cc2auee eee (2-2) $3 
Agricultural Journalism 
Elective: wic.c..co Se eee 5 
18 
ROTC for 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 111 
For a Major in 
ENTOMOLOGY 
(Group 8) 
FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See page 105) 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Agronomy 301 egies rE 3-2) 4 Entomology 302 .000..........cc.cccccceeeeeee (2-3) 3 
Introductory Soils Systematic Entomology 
SER RIS INRA OS © oso <2. scccecn fos ichescasgeressoccsoee (1-2) 2 Entomology 306  .............c:-:2c0c+---22 (2-3) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Insect Physiology 
Entomology 301 .......20...0.0000.....0000. (2-3) 3 Genetics 3013 (3-2) 4 
Systematic Entomology Genetics 
Entomology 305  ..220...0000.00. 22.2... (2-3) 3 Horticulture 319 0002....0..22-..cceeeeeeeeee (2-2) 3 
Insect Morphology Orchard Management 
UGS LOT G93 OG. Wircsr secs, oul see secabcesttesassotes (3-0) 3 ELC CER VG as hess ee ree 5 
American National Government _ 
Plectivere =... ee 5 18 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Entomology 401  ..0000.000.....02.0.....0.. (2-3) 3 Enelishi301 2s eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Insect Control Writing for Professional Men 
Entomology 423 .2................0------000. (2-3) 3 Entomology 402  ..................c0cessse0s (2-3) 3 
Comparative Anatomy of Agricultural Pests 
Arthropods Entomology 424  ....22............s.:cesee---- (2-3) 3 
CA SETA ad S74: eae Wie pe a ee (3-0) 3 Insect Ecology 
Trends in American History Rural Sociology 407 ........................ (3-0) 3 
Plant Physiology and Rural Life Problems 
Pathology 93010 2e oon eee (2-3) 3 Elective tie eee 6 
Plant Pathology — 
NOCHiVGmnCtt te ee 6 18 
18 
For a Major in 
HORTICULTURE 
(Group 9) 
FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See page 105) 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 3814 ........ (3-0) 3 English (4035.2. 3.0 5.0. cases -ccssceeomerosonee (1-2) 2 
Marketing Farm Products Speaking for Professional Men 
Agronomy 301 .u.20.0......0.......-.seeeccoes (3-2) 4 Genetics 301k. 3 (3-2) 4 
Introductory Soils Genetics 
Horticulture S10 .o..0..-c.c.-ccccc.ces-ns-ce- (2-3) 3 Horticulture 319 ..0002..00200.......ceceeeee (2-2) 3 
Processing Horticultural Crops Orchard Management 
Plant Physiology Horticulture 322  020.......2........:000000-+ (2-3) 3 
and Pathology 301 .................-.--------(2-3) 3 Vegetable Crops Management 
Plant Pathology Electiven.t23525 ee eee 6 
Plant Physiology and —_— 
Pato lor yi oS less-ccetnccesesneencncncepooses (2-3) 3 18 
Introduction to Plant 
Physiology 
Bilectl yey oo rac a sacasdccsccseccbalstessenees 2 
18 


*Students completing 12 hours of advanced ROTC may substitute 3 hours of ROTC for 


History 325. 


112 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Agricultural Engineering 305........ (3-3) 4 
Terracing and Drainage 
EXnglioh : SO) ois. Accccccscscseeeacstaceccece-seemes (3-0) 
Ve for Professional Men 
r 
Journalism 415 _20..0..........cceeeeceeeeee (2-2) 3 
Agricultural Journalism 
*History ): 825 16 ncaste eee ee (3-0) 3 
Trends in American History 
Horticulture 427 .00...........ecccceeeeeeeee (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Klecthye eee 7 
18 


Second Semester Credit 
Entomology 405 .0..2...cccccccccccsceesceeeee (2-2) 3 
Fruit and Vegetable Insects 
History $06 .....0.ii nee eee (3-0) 3 
American National 
Government 
Rural Sociology 407 ...................... (8-0) 8 
Rural Life Problems 
Bective oicseccéscasenscieincssaccce eee 9 
18 


For a Major in 
POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
(Group 11) 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See page 105) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 314 ........ (3-0) 3 
Marketing Farm Products 

Genetica (S012. 220 a (3-2) 4 
Genetics 

Poultry Husbandry 411 ................ (3-2) 4 


Poultry Feeding 
Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology 329  ...............-...:0000+ (2-2) 
Physiology of Farm Animals 
Elective ein 8 0 ee ees e. 


SENIOR YEAR 


English 30\0.- eee (3-0) 

ee for Professional Men 
r 

Journalism 4165 7.2.22). Sse (2-2) 3 
Agricultural Journalism 

*History' $25.2: ee (3-0) 3 
Trends in American History 

Poultry Husbandry 407 ................ (2-2) 8 
Technology and Marketing of 
Poultry and Poultry Products 

Poultry Husbandry 414 .............. (2-2) 8 
Poultry Breeding 

Poultry Husbandry 449 ................ (1-0) 1 
Poultry Seminar 

Elective oe ee eee 5 

18 


Agronomy 8010 28 nist eee (3-2) 4 
Introductory Soils 

History? 308 oecc nt eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 

Poultry Husbandry 303 ................ (2-0) 2 
Turkey Production 

Poultry Husbandry 308 ................ (2-3) 8 
Hatchery Management 

Veterinary Bacteriology and 

Hygiene 384 002. cscs ccceeeceeeeee (2-2) 3 
Poultry Pathology 

BLeCtiVie 2 onccccececttcooenctesces oe $ 

18 

English 408 2.05). ---c..ccc..ces-cee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 

Poultry Husbandry 450 ................ (1-0) 1 
Poultry Seminar 

Rural Sociology 407 ........0.0......0.. (3-0) 8 
Rural Life Problems 

Blective —-...cecc.-cc-.ceeseeesse senate 12 

18 


*Students completing 12 hours of advanced ROTC may substitute 3 hours of ROTC for 


History 3265. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 113 
For a Major in 
FLORICULTURE 
(Group 14) 
Option in Commercial Floriculture or Nursery Management 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Agronomy 105 2.0... oecccccceeecccececeee (2-2) 3 Biology$ 102520 23 2 Wee (2-3) 3 
Fundamentals of Crop Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
_ _ Production Chemistry21029 2 ee (3-3) 4 
IBIGlOZV ALOT teen eet oe a (2-3) 3 General Chemistry 
General Botany of Seed Plants English: 104-22) ee (3-0) 3 
Chemistry 101 Edveéarsbarea:o-deccopcgectccotese (3-3) 4 Composition and Rhetoric 
General Chemistry Entomology 201 20000...0..000......eeeeeeeeee (2-2) 3 
English 103 aveqnets sncmtnssnnntaeenonsdnausoeecs 3-0) 3 General Entomology 
Composition and Rhetoric Horticulture 201 —......000000..0000020....... (2-2) 3 
Mathematics 101 _.....00000.00000 ow... (3-0) 3 General Horticulture 
’ _Algebra ; ; Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
Military or Air Science eee eee (0-3) 1 Electivea tse ee ee 1 
Physical Education 101 .................. (0-2) R Physical Education 102 ................ (0-2) R 
17 18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Chemistrys 223 0-3) (2-3) 3 Biology :206').2 0s eee (2-4) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Introductory Bacteriology 
Analysis Chemistry 231" = 22 (3-0) 3 
Economics >A SR pi ak ae SF Sak al (3-0) 3 Elementary Organic 
Principles of Economics Chemistry 
ETE ise 0 bee eco oec ee oes eee (2-0) 2 English { 210) )23...0 coe (2-0) 2 
Composition and Literature Writing and Discussion 
Floriculture 120 _...00000.000..2000..222.... (2-2) 3 Floriculture :2203.. (2-2) 3 
Ornamental Plant Production Propagation of Ornamental 
Floriculture 222 -.......2200000.0..c0...c.0--- (2-2) 3 Plants 
Greenhouse Construction Landscape Architecture 206 ........ (2-2) 3 
, _and Management Ornamental Plant Materials 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
Psychology 303 _......00....000.ccccccceecee-- (3-0) 3 Physics $213 46. ee oe ee. (2-2) 3 
Psychology for Technical Physics for Students 
Students of Agriculture 
Physical Education 201 ................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ................ (0-2) R 
18 18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Agronomy 801 _......20...2.....cccee eee (3-2) 4 English.4037 2 23 ee ee (1-2) 2 
Introductory Soils Speaking for Professional Men 
Business Administration 205 ........ (3-0) 32 Floriculture 320 2.220000... (2-2) 3 
Marketing Garden Management 
Plant Physiology and Genetics: 301°22: AM eee aS: (3-2) 4 
Pathology: 313 222A... (2-3) 3 Genetics 
Introduction to Plant History 306) <2... eee (3-0) 3 
Physiology American National Government 
electiveig ts cnet ee ee 8 Blectivey,c csc ecient eee 6 
18 18 
NOTE: Electives should be chosen according to the following policy: 


1. COMMERCIAL FLORICULTURE: 


2. NURSERY MANAGEMENT: 


Students majoring in commercial flori- 
culture should elect Floriculture 321 the first semester of the junior year 
and Floriculture 426 in the second semester of the junior year. 


Students majoring in nursery management 


should elect Landscape Architecture 403 in the first semester of the junior 
year and Floriculture 323 in the second semester of the junior year. 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
English: 3014 2.5.12 ee ee (3-0) 3 Floriculture 422 2.020... (3-3) 4 
Writing for Professional Men Outdoor Production Methods 
Floriculture.42l%2... 2a ee (3-3) 4 Floriculture 427 220022......cccccecseceeeeees (1-0) 1 
Marketing of Ornamental Seminar 
Plants History 3257 20 ee eee (3-0) 3 
Plant Physiology and Trends in American History 
Pathology? 3010-2 che ke eee (2-3) 3 Landscape Architecture 308 ........ (2-0) 2 
Plant Pathology Park and Recreational 
Blective : 2ox.cceaue eee eee 8 Development 
— Elective. sc2iccscciccccessst.cu cee 8 
18 =— 
18 


Curricula in 
AGRICULTURAL ADMINISTRATION 


(For Majors in Agricultural Economics, Farm Mans cera 
Rural Sociology) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 105 ........ (3-0) 3 Agronomy 105. .:..c...:-acoe eee (2-2) 3 
Introduction to Rural Economy Fundamentals of Crop 
Biology (10% ee eee (2-3) 3 Production 
Vertebrate Zoology Animal Husbandry 107 ................ (2-3) 3 
Chemistry,10l 22 ee (3-3) 4 General Animal Husbandry 
General Chemistry Biology 10L) «.c220 isi eee (2-3) 3 
English 2103352... (3-0) 3 General Botany of Seed Plants 
Composition and Rhetoric Chemistry 102.2 SS (3-3) 4 
Mathematics 101 ~...00000000222. eeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 General Chemistry 
Algebra English 1064; 2000.0... eee (3-0) 3 
Military or Air Science ...:............ (0-3) 1 Composition and Rhetoric 
Physical Education 101 ................ (0-2) R Military or Air Science 1 
—s Elective 2232 1 
17 Physical Education 102 R 
18 


For a Major in 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
(Group 1) 


Option in Agricultural Business Administration, Agricultural Marketing, 
and Agricultural Economics 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See above) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Business Administration 209 ........ (2-3) 3 Agricultural Economics 314 ........ (3-0) 3 
Principles of Accounting Marketing Farm Products 

Dairy Husbandry 202 .................... (2-2) 3 Business Administration 210........ (2-3) 3 
Dairying Principles of Accounting 

Economics 203 2................ccc:ssscceeeseeee (3-0) 3 Economics. 204 %...0u2- = eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 

english: 20ah = wee oe (2-0) 2 English -210)..2.... eee (2-0) 2 
Composition and Literature Writing and Discussion 

Horticulture 201 —..02.0...002..2..00000...-. (2-2) 3 History 306. 4.2.20 2) 2) eae (3-0) 3 
General Horticulture American National 

Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 Government 

Poultry Husbandry 201 ................ (2-2) 3 Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
Poultry Production Elective = 2.2 ee eee ee 3 

Physical Education 201 ..._........... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ._............ (0-2) R 

18 18 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 115 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Agricultural Economics 413 ....... (3-0) 3 
Cooperation in Agriculture 
Agricultural Economics 422 ...... (3-0) 3 
Land Economics 
Agronomy 309 2.......o.e.ccceeceeeeceeee (3-0) 3 
General Soils 
Business Administration 303 ...... (3-3) 4 
Statistical Method 
ROCCE OMe oS sooo ces ectacecencnesctclosasc 5 
18 


SENIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 324 .....(3-0) 3 
Agricultural Prices 


Agricultural Economics 430 ...... (3-0) 
Agricultural Finance 

Agricultural Economics 481 ....... (1-0) 1 
Seminar 

Breohisht S00 ya 2255 saci ncsancnecssecdtecesesd (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 

SEVIS&Ory 1S20 Pte .-.o8 (3-0) 3 
Trends in American History 

HOCULV Guar e eaee ee eo 5 

18 


Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Economics 315 ........ (3-0) 3 
Economic History of 
Agriculture 
Economics. 311 9:20 .ssecetessssinct ee (3-0) 3 
Money and Banking 
Rural Sociology 407 ...................:000 (3-0) 3 
Rural Life Problems 
Kletiveic 2 eee 9 
18 
Agricultural Economics 429 ........ (3-0) 3 
Public Policies Affecting 
Agriculture 
1 Bd BA Wee UD ee ee an ale se (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional 
Men 
Electives cc. cksc ce atte eee eres he 13 
18 


NOTE: Electives shall be chosen and approved according to the following policy: 
1. AGRICULTURAL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Students preparing for 
work with business concerns allied with agriculture should elect from 9 to 
18 eredit hours of work in business administration and economics. 


2. AGRICULTURAL MARKETING: 


Students preparing for work in agricul- 


tural marketing should elect from 9 to 18 hours in courses dealing with the 
production, grading, and marketing of commodities in which they are in- 


terested. 


3. AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS: 


Students preparing for professional work 


in agricultural economics and expecting to take graduate training should 
elect courses in the various social sciences, including courses in advanced 


economic theory. 


4. Not more than 6 elective hours of advanced courses in agricultural economics 
will be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 


For a Major in 
FARM MANAGEMENT 
(Group 2) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 114) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


MGRG@TIISLEV R20 | ooccckencucatessecccveeivenesczens (2-3) 3 
Elementary Quantitative 
Analysis 

Dairy Husbandry 202 .................... (2-2) 3 
Dairying 

one hshi 203) cae aierenccc-oeets eee (2-0) 2 
Composition and Literature 

Entomology 201 20..............cs.c--eee0es -2) 3 
General Entomology 

Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 

PRYsics? 215) o2:....ce eats. (2-2) 3 
Physics for Students of 
Agriculture 

LOL OR) Ge ee ee ee oes 3 

Physical Education 201 .............. (0-2) R 

18 


Agricultural Engineering 201 ...... (2-2) 3 
Farm Power and Machinery 

Biology) 206 3 ee ee (2-4) 3 
Introductory Bacteriology 

GChentistryis23 big ee (3-0) 3 
Elementary Organic 
Chemistry 

English’. 210.4... eee (2-0) 2 
Writing and Discussion 

Horticulture. 201) | ..20....2. 2228. (2-2) 3 
General Horticulture 

Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 

Poultry Husbandry 201 ................ (2-2) 3 
Poultry Production 

Physical Education 202 ................ (0-2) R 

18 


*Students completing 12 hours of advanced ROTC may substitute 3 hours of ROTC for 


History 325. 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester 
Agricultural Economics 321 ...... (1-3) 
Farm and Ranch Records 
and Accounts 
Agronomy 301 .........222.22...2.----00-02000 (3-2) 
Introductory Soils 
Economics 403 .............2.22....22..20.20000 (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 
Genetics..301 . 4.022 ek (3-2) 
Genetics 
History (306°..35535455-3. 2 ae (3-0) 
American National 
Government 
Elective 


Credit 


2 


4 
3 
4 
3 


SENIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 324 ........ 
Agricultural Prices 
Agricultural Economics 421 ........ (2-2) 
Principles of Farm and 
Ranch Management 


Agricultural Economics 481 ........ (1-0) 
Seminar 

* History 32025) meee eee (3-0) 
Trends in American History 

Journalism 416... 3.2 2-2) 
Agricultural Journalism 

elective, (oo cct ee eee 

NOTE: 


Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Economics 314 ........ (3-0) 3 
Marketing Farm Products 
Animal Husbandry. 303 ................ (3-0) 3 
Animal Nutrition 
Business Administration 303 ...... (3-3) 4 
Statistical Method 
Rural Sociology 407 ~..................... (3-0) 3 
Rural Life Problems 
Blective. sciccscsctal i eee 5 
18 
Agricultural Economics 429 ........ (3-0) 3 
Public Policies Affecting 
Agriculture 
Agricultural Economics 432 ....... (1-3) 2 
Farm and Ranch Organi- 
zation and Operation 
English. 403.2... 233) eee (162) 72 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Elective: 2:22... = 11 
18 


Electives shall be chosen and approved according to the following policy: 


1. Not more than 6 elective hours of advanced courses in agricultural economics 
will be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 


2. Other electives shall be selected with view to strengthening the student’s 


preparation for farm operation. 


For a Major in 
RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
(Group 3) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 114) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Wing ieda 208 5 oiosceees esncasincacercnatecs ee (2-0) 
Composition and Literature 


History,7 c06)2. eee (3-0) 
American National Government 

Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 

Poultry Husbandry 201 ................ (2-2) 
Poultry Production 

Psychology 207 .20...........c.ccccccscccccsees (3-0) 
General Psychology 

Rural Sociology 205 _....0...00..20000.... (3-0) 
Principles of Sociology 

Elective ("225i eee eee 

Physical Education 201 ................ (0-2) 


2 


| Scones) ee eee. 60 


18 


Dairy Husbandry 202 ................ (2-2) 
Dairying 

Economics 205. .......\.......--:...ee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

English "210 (22.8.2... 32. eee (2-0) 
Writing and Discussion 

Horticulture 201 ...........0...2....... (2-2) 
General Horticulture 

Military or Air Science ....—......... (0-3) 

Rural Sociology 206 __................... (3-0) 
Principles of Sociology 

Elective. eee 

Physical Education 202 .............. (0-2) 


We wm w NM © 


18 


*Students completing 12 hours of advanced ROTC may substitute 3 hours of ROTC for 


History 325. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 117 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Agronomy 309 __...W000 (3-0) 3 Education 322 ..................-..2-22--2000+-- (3-0) 3 
General Soils Secondary School 
Business Administration 303 ........ (3-3) 4 Administration 
Statistical Method Journalism 415 _..02...00.. ee (2-2) 3 
Education gazl 2 eae. (3-0) 3 Agricultural Journalism 
Secondary School Methods Rural Sociology 314 ........................ (3-0) 3 
Rural Sociology 311 .............0........ (3-0) 3 Social Problems 
Social Psychology Elective oc trs oe eee a aes 9 
NGLOCULV GMs fe oh one AOL ae 5 — 
— 18 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 422 ........ (3-0) 3 Agricultural Economics 429 (3-0) 3 
Land Economics Public Policies Affecting 
Agricultural Economics 481 ........ (1-0) 1 Agriculture 
Seminar History: 325; .-223..s3-as 20 eee! (3-0) 3 
Civil Engineering 406 ............... .....(3-0) 3 Trends in American History 
Sanitation and Public Health Elective) ...:..J222 Ae ee ee 12 
on glish: 403i 22. 848d ews oe (1-2) 2 = 
Speaking for Professional Men 18 
Rural Sociology 306 —..2...000........... (3-0) 8 
Rural Social Work 
Rural Sociology 404 ...........0...0..... (3-0) $8 
Rural Organization 
Mleetive tre. .2 we Ane ee, 3 
18 
NOTE: All electives must be approved by the Head of the Department. Not more than 


12 elective credit hours of advanced courses in rural sociology may be applied 


toward requirements for graduation. 


Program Preparatory to Seminary Training of 
Rural Ministers and Agricultural Missionaries* 
(Group 4) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as for Agricultural Administration, page 114) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Dairy Husbandry 202 .................... (2-2) 
Dairying 

LOST Fg DDD PALE We pesos ae eer See ie =. (2-0) 
Composition and Literature 

Entomology 201 ......................:..0 2-2) 
General Entomology 

Horticulture 201  _....2.00.....0............. (2-2) 
General Horticulture 

Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 

2 DOT oes), 7 UB Bienes See cls Seal ae arin em (2-2) 
Physics for Students of 
Agriculture 

Rural Sociology 205 ...................... (3-0) 
Principles of Sociology 

Physical Education 201 ................ (0-2) 


*Pre-seminary students desiring to emphasize rural social science may major in 


sociology program. 


Om wwih w 


3 


R 
18 


Agricultural Engineering 261 ...... (2-2) 3 
Farm Power and Machinery 
Biology? 206 ree rectessscs- ert tees (2-4) 3 
Introductory Bacteriology 
Chemistry £23 100 cee (3-0) 3 
Elementary Organic 
Chemistry 
English} 210 Weer teeter (2-0) 2 
Writing and Discussion 
Military or Air Science ................ (6-3) 1 
Psychology 207 .2.............ccccccecccessooee (3-0) 3 
General Psychology 
Electives ee ane 3 
Physical Education 202 ................ (0-2) R 
18 
the rural 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
TAP PONOMMY SOV ico cccecpeseoctteaccete ciate (3-2) 4 Agricultural Economics 314 ........ (3-0) 3 
Introductory Soils Marketing Farm Products 
Economics 408 (hice eee (3-0) 3 Genetics 301 eee (3-2) 4 
Principles of Economics Genetics 
History 2306.22 ce en eee (3-0) 3 History 307 oc. eee (3-0) 3 
American National State and Local Government 
Government Journalism 415 <3 eee (2-2) 3 
Rural Sociology 306 ...................... (3-0) 3 Agricultural Journalism 
Rural Social Work Rural Sociology 206 2.2.0.0... (3-0) 3 
Plective . of. .cc eee 5 Principles of Sociology 
-—- Blective:. | scsss0s ieee Z 
18 — 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 413 ........ (3-0) 3 Agricultural Economics 422 ........ (3-0) 3 
Cooperation in Agriculture Land Economics 
Agricultural Economics 481 ........ (1-0) 1 Agricultural Economics 429 ........ (3-0) 3 
Seminar Public Policies Affecting 
Animal Husbandry 303 ................ (3-0) 3 Agriculture 
Animal Nutrition English 403. 2........5.205,..22203 (1242? 
Education? 8295) tee eee (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional 
Secondary School Methods Men 
History ?3257 5 eek (3-0) 3 Rural Sociology 311 .......00000000.00.... (3-0) 3 
Trends in American History Social Psychology 
Rural Sociology 404 200.0000... (3-0) 3 Rural Sociology 315 .....................--- (3-0) 3 
Rural Organization The Family 
Bléetive see ee 2 Elective: 3°03. 344s eee 4 
18 18 


Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as for Agriculture, page 105) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry. 2316.<....c. te er ee (3-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 

Dairy Husbandry 202 ......0.00.00000...-. (2-2) 
Dairying 

Economics, 205 y...2c..0-: tose ec escsee conan (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Englishss 2030320 be oe eee (2-0) 
Composition and Literature 

I NntGMmology wo0 lo eee (2-2) 


General Entomology 
Military or Air Science ............... (0-3) 


Physics e215 tn) eo eee (2-2) 
Physies for Students of 
Agriculture 

Physical Education 201 ................ (0-2) 


woe wo we WwW wo WwW 


18 


Agricultural Engineering 201 ...... (2-2) 
Farm Power and Machinery 
Agricultural Engineering 325 ...... (2-2) 
Farm Electricity 

Biology; 2060... eee (2-4) 
Introductory Bacteriology 

Engtigh 210 cut Sec eee (2-0) 
Writing and Discussion 

*History® 306.53). 0 ee ee (3-0) 


Government of the United 
States and Texas 
Horticulture 201 
General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 
Physical Education 202 


worm &wW Ww w 


oo | ede eo 


*Students who do not have credit for Basic ROTC must take History 306 and 307 in 


place of History 305. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 119 
JUNIOR YEAR 
‘ First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Education 301 ........ (3-0) 3 Agricultural Economics 314 ........ (3-0) 3 
Principles of Agricultural Marketing Farm Products 
Education Agricultural Education 425 ........ (2-0) 2 
Agricultural Engineering 221 ...... (1-3) 2 Course Building 
Farm Shop Agricultural Education 427 ........ (1-2) 2 
Agricultural Engineering 333 ...... (2-3) 3 Methods of Developing 
Surveying and Water Utilization Farming Programs 
PASEO MOMMY) 30.1) pecs ccszs.covevwncsscoten eels (3-2) 4 Agricultural Engineering 222...... (1-3) 2 
Introductory Soils Farm Shop 
Animal Husbandry 303 ................ (3-0) 3 Agronomy: 308)2.. 2" ee. (2-2) 3 
Animal Nutrition Forage Crops 
BL CCU VERE cist ace ae 3 Genetics* 301.22. Sea ee (3-2) 4 
_— Genetics 
18 Blective*.. 025. 6. ee 3 
19 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 421 ........ (2-2) 3 Agricultural Education 430 ........ (2-0) 2 
Principles of Farm and Administration and Supervision 
Ranch Management of Vocational Agriculture 
Agricultural Education 426 ........ (2-0) 2 Agricultural Education 432 ........ (2-2) 3 
Methods in Adult Agricultural Student Teaching in 
Education Vocational Agriculture 
Agricultural Education 431 ........ (2-2) 3 Agronomy °418 "22.2... (3-3) 4 
Student Teaching in Soil Conservation 
Vocational Agriculture English: 403-2222... Se eee (1-2) 2 
Animal Husbandry 416 ................ (2-2) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
Livestock Management Poultry Husbandry 401 ................ (2-2) 3 
Dairy Husbandry 420 .................... (2-2) 3 Management and Selection 
Dairy Management Psychology 301  .......2.....2....2.-.ccccece0=- 3-0) 3 
SF FIRtOry Obes ES. (3-0) 3 Educational Psychology 
Trends in American History Elective: 2.2 2s ee eee 3 
Vournalism= 415 7 ...2...20.2 io csece- scence (=2)as _— 
Agricultural Journalism 20 
20 
Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Ghemistry LOL) ek ee (3-3) 4 Chemistry gl029 2s eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Engineering Drawing 105 .......... (0-6) 2 Engineering Drawing 106 ............ (0-6) 2 
Engineering Drawing Descriptive Geometry 
Teretin i 09 be ee (3-0) 3 English (104 (sae a orn nees (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 102. .....................-...--- (3-0) 3 Mathematics 104 0........2........0:.-2--002- (3-0) 3 
Algebra Analytics 
Mathematics 103. ..........--.--..-:000000--- (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 108 ...... (2-3) 3 
Plane Trigonometry Engineering Problems 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ................ (0-2) R Elective ............. soreetetcsseseteeeeeeseneneenene 2 
— Physical Education 102 ................ (0-2) R 
16 == 
18 
**Students completing 12 hours of Advanced ROTC may substitute 3 hours of ROTC for 


History 325. 


120 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
‘ SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Engineering 205 ...... (2-3) $3 Agricultural Engineering 208 ....(3-3) 4 
Farm Buildings and Structures Farm Machinery 
Agronomy. 105%.2...2..).2:23..22: (2-2) 8 Animal Husbandry 107 ................ (2-3) 8 
Fundamentals of Crop General Animal Husbandry 
Production English °210. <................... Bae (2-0) 2 
English (2030... 2etee ee (2-0) 2 Writing and Discussion 
Composition and Literature Mathematics 210 ............--.-0000200.0.... (3-0) 83 
Mathematics 209 ................00.022.00-- 3-0) 3 Calculus 
Calculus Military or Air Science __............. (0-3) 1 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 Physics; 204... 254.423 (4-3) 5 
Physics. 203%. 25 c2cec-c ccs. eee (4-3) 5 General Physics 
General Physics Physical Education 202 ................ (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 -............... (0-2) R as 
17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Engineering 323 ...... (2-2) 3 Agricultural Engineering 324 ....(3-3) 4 
Farm Power Automotive Machinery 
Civil Engineering 201 .................. (3-3) 4 Agronomy 301. .2...2.333..0.0 (3-2) 4 
Plane Surveying Introductory Soils 
Dairy Husbandry 202 .............0.0... (2-2) 3 Civil Engineering 305 —................ (3-0) 3 
Dairying Mechanics of Materials 
Mistory 20640222202. 224 1 o3e (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 311 _.............. (3-0) 3 
American National Government Hydraulics 
Mechanical Engineering 212 ...... (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 336 .................. (0-2) 1 
Engineering Mechanics Hydraulics Laboratory 
Eléctive #25 2 eee 3 Elective). 24.2.6.03.4:20.45 eee 3 
19 18 


SENIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Engineering 418 _..(2-3) 
Farm Home Utilities 
Agricultural Engineering 425 ....(1-0) 


Seminar 
Agricultural Engineering 428 ...... (2-3) 
Soil and Water Conservation 


Engineering 

Business Administration 305 _...... (3-0) 
Business Law 

Economics 403 _........2....222.......2-eee---e- (3-0) 


Principles of Economics 
English “403: ©=2 30 ee oe (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 
*History 325 
Trends in American History 
Elective 


Agricultural Engineering 410 ....(2-3) 
Irrigation and Drainage 
Engineering 

Agricultural Engineering 413 
Farm Structures Design 

Agricultural Engineering 426 _...(1-0) 
Seminar 


.-.. (2-3) 


Agricultural Engineering 430 ....(2-3) 
Farm Electrification 
Engineering 

English 301. i) eee (3-0) 


Writing for Professional Men 
Elective 


*Students completing 12 hours of advanced ROTC may substitute 3 hours of ROTC for 


History 325. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 121 


Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 


(Same as for Agriculture, page 105, except that students substitute Journalism 201 for 


Chemistry 223 and take Journalism 202 as a sophomore elective.) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Agronomy 301 -....2000...................ee00es (3-2) 4 Agricultural Economics 314 ........ (3-0) 
Introductory Soils Marketing Farm Products 
Gometica SOU irae orct A occ cnencatesines (3-2) 4 Animal Husbandry 303 ................ (3-0) 3 
Genetics Animal Nutrition 
Journalism 307 ....2.2......0....c...sseee0e-- (2-2) 3 Journalism 205 00.0.0... ..c....ceeeeceeee eee (2-2) 8 
News Editing Principles of Typography 
Physiceesl opie oe (1-3) 2 Journalism 311 ........0.0.00...........2000--- (2-2) 3 
Photography Radio News Writing 
Elective 8... ee 5 Electives 23. eee 6 
18 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Pngelishe403 gee ees (1-2) 2 Agricultural Economics 429 _...... (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Public Policies Affecting 
History 7306) 2 eee (3-0) 3 Agriculture 
American National History > 325922 ee ee (3-0) 3 
Government Trends in American History 
Journalism 304 0000000... (2-2) 3 Journalism) 422° 2.) (0-6) 2 
Feature Story Writing Methods and Problems 
Journalism 308 ....0000...0.0.000....22.220- 2. (2-2) 3 of Journalism 
Newspaper Advertising Rural Sociology 407 —.......000000000.... (3-0) 3 
IS ICCTING UNE rt eee eee 7 Rural Life Problems 
— Elective: 942:4222-232 Pee Ss q 
18 = 
18 


NOTE: Electives shall include at least 10 hours of advanced courses in agriculture. 


Curriculum in 
ANIMAL SCIENCE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Animal Husbandry 107 ................ (2-3) 3 BiologyV 101) —.22 eee ae (2-3) 
General Animal Husbandry General Botany of Seed Plants 
Biology 10770. eee Le (2-3) 3 Biologys.108 922 ee ae ee (2-8) 

Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry 101942 6.28. Se (3-3) 4 Chemistry, 102 2800 2s shu ae (3-3) 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
English=1030 See ee? ee (3-0) 3 Pv gi) Gane Serre rms Coenen om (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 101 —2.0000....0... ee. (3-0) 3 Mathematics 103 ...........0.020000.0000..... (3-0) 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 
Physical Education 101 ................ (0-2) R Elective 4-.2325.i20 554 eae eo 
— Physical Education 102 _.............. (0-2) 
17 


— 
ile paea ae ieee an ee ces 


122 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biology, (206) 20s... ene ee (2-4) 3 Chemistry, 216. ..2....0.s54-. eee (2-6) 
Introductory Bacteriology Quantitative Analysis 
Enclishk 209: pe) 2 =, ete es (2-0) 2 English (210 4222.44.20. ee (2-0) 2 
Composition and Literature Writing and Discussion 
Mathematics 104 ............2....2...--2.2---- (3-0) 3 Mathematics 209 .0...0.....eecee eee eee (3-0) 3 
Analytics Calculus 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
Physics 3:20) eee csc eee ee (3-3) 4 Physies. 202° ~.....0.)2o eee (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Bléctive’ 4.09 Scdinb oe eee 5 Hlective: ~shiscecscc dc eee 4 
Physical Education 201 ................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ................ (0-2) R 
18 18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Biology: 335 ...2.5:52-4ee i ee (2-3) 3 Animal Husbandry 308 .................. (3-0) 3 
Gross and Microscopic Animal Nutrition : 
Vertebrate Anatomy Biology 344. ..::2.5...0.-.ee eee (2-3) 3 
Chemistry (301. 23 ee (3-3) 4 Embryology 
Organic Chemistry Chemistry 302 ....<.c<ccc.ccseccceeee (3-3) 4 
Genetics’: 301 2) (3-2) 4 Organic Chemistry 
Genetics Economics . 403) ......2:.<:.2:cas. ee (3-0) 3 
Elective ca ee § Principles of Economics 
— Electives... SS 5 
18 — 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agronomy $01) ...05 occ eee tte (3-2) 4 English y403 0.500 tt eee (1-2) 2 
Introductory Soils Speaking for Professional Men 
Biology 2433.3 s ee ee (3-3) 4 History 306.2. 33 al. See (3-0) 3 
General Physiology American National 
Bnglishy 30) 5.0). eee ee (3-0) 3 Government 
Writing for Professional Men History 325° 22.2.0 2358 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Genetics 4067.02 2 eee (2-3) 3 Trends in American History 
Biometry—Experimental Elective -2...-.22.0),:556iet oe ee 10 
Technique — 
Elective: 2.3. eS oe eee 4 18 
18 
NOTE: The animal science curriculum is designed primarily to qualify students for 


graduate study. 


A student who elects this curriculum should select electives on 
recommendation of his major advisor. 


This curriculum is arranged so that a student may qualify for a major in a 


special field of agriculture. 


Curriculum in 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Biologia UO: Geczcc. ace erncg ee ees (2-3) 
General Botany of 
Seed Plants 


Chemistry (1017.32 ea Se (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

Engineering Drawing 105 ............ (0-6) 
Engineering Drawing 

Bin glist £OSi. = ete cee eer (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics 102 220.00... (3-0) 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 

Physical Education 101 .................. (0-2) 


3 


atten ee t & oR 


Biology. 107 2 ..2 fick eee (2-3) 
Vertebrate Zoology 

Chemistry (102 j22:.0..262254.3533 (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

English 104 .......... 208.2) (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric — 

Mathematics 116 ................e. enone (4-0) 


Plane Trigonometry 
and Analytics 


Mechanical Engineering 101 ........ (0-3) 
Engineering P'roblems 

Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 

Blective .s.s0icc0ccccc tk eee 


ee CO - & 


a ee ~ 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


123 
Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry 216722255. 3... 2 eee (2-6) 4 
Quantitative Analysis 
Economics 205  .2.2...........cccceccceeeeseeeeee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Englisht210.2.- 3 ee ee (2-0) 2 
Writing and Discussion 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
Physics 202 eee eS See (3-3) 4 
College Physics 
Elective... kee ee 4 
Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
18 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Engineering 213 ...... (2-3) 
Food Plant Engineering 


Chemistry 1302.07.25 923) (3-3) 
Organic Chemistry 
Dairy Husbandry 326 ...................... (3-3) 


Food Preservation 
and Decomposition 
Bilective ee ee re cs 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Business Administration 227 ........ (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 
Ghemistry, 205.2. 28 See eS (2-6) 4 
Qualitative Analysis 
NORCO G AT DALE ee ee ee (2-0) 2 
Composition and Literature 
VISCO RY 006i o-oo eck. concen ee (3-0) 3 
American National 
Government 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
PAysicsea0 lope ei F8  e eas (3-3) 4 
College Physics 
Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) R 
18 
Agricultural Economics 314 ........ (3-0) 3 
Marketing Farm Products 
Biology 7206 4.8 et (2-4) 3 
Introductory Bacteriology 
Chemistry 3010 2.0 22 As (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry 
Plective.. ts ee ee 8 
18 
Business Administration 303 ........ (3-3) 4 
Statistical Method 
img isnc4 0s en ce ewcnctvoaces (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
HEISTONYe ew Wate. ree ee (3-0) 3 
Trends in American History 
PSVCHGlOZY 20 Tost corecw cee ee oeness (3-0) 3 
General Psychology 
8 OL CPS ANY apes oe ee a od ae Ri i 
19 
NOTE: 


food field. 


Biochemistry and Nutrition 401....(3-0) 
Human Nutrition 

Business Administration 309 ....... (3-0) 
Food and Drug Law 

Chemistry?) 34205 eee (3-3) 
Physical Chemistry 

English 301.3 (oO) 


Writing for Professional Men 
Bilective ne eee ee 


i) 


oS Ff» ow 


Students enrolled in advanced military or air science wil] elect 15 hours in one 
Students not enrolled in advanced military or air science will elect 


24 hours in two food fields but not less than 15 in one of them; they will 
elect 6 hours outside the School of Agriculture. 


Curriculum in 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Architecture 101 ....2..2.................---- (0-9) 
Architecture I 

DEEN) Cay gig” INE Meee ie saa a laee ME Aho 9 aes ee (2-3) 
General Botany of 
Seed Plants 

Engineering Drawing 105 .............. (0-6) 
Engineering Drawing 

Enclishy 1030.50... eee ee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics 101 ................2..2-20000---- (3-0) 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 

Physical Education 101 .................. (0-2) 


3 


Gal Bois wey Mea obs 


Architecture 102 .00....0...........-.200--20- (0-9) 
Architecture I 

Engineering Drawing 106 ............ (0-6) 
Descriptive Geometry 

Enelich= 104.250 22ers. (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Horticulture 201 ........2.0000..s 0. (2-2) 
General Horticulture 

Mathematics 103 ...............20........-0--. (3-0) 
Plane Trigonometry 

Mechanical Engineering 101 ........ (0-3) 
Engineering Problems 

Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 

Elective: 20 3h eee, 


& | 
olMrme = wo w wo wm os 


124 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Architecture 201 _................0.000220. (0-15) 5 Architecture 202 .....0.....000...22cccceeees (0-15) 5& 
Architecture II Architecture II 
Civil Engineering 201 .................... (3-3) 4 Civil Engineering 202 ............00...... (2-3) 3 
Plane Surveying Advanced Surveying 
Economics 205. ..............---0---cceseecoenees (3-0) 3 English) 210. 220...ccccc-s ee (2-0) 2 
Principles of Economics Writing and Discussion 
English::203 50.5). 2): 5k eee (2-0) 2 History 306 .22..4oi05.. eee (8-0) 3 
Composition and Literature American National 
Floriculture 120 __............0.22.000000.0..- (2-2) 3 Government 
Ornamental Plant Landscape Architecture 206 .......... (2-2) 3 
Production Ornamental] Plant Materials 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ................ (0-8) 1 
Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) R | fC, CORSO 1 
_— Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
18 o 
18 
SUMMER WORK 
Landscape Architecture 300, Summer Practice, 10 weeks. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Architecture 305 _..000000.0...02 (0-3) 1 Architecture 306 _......00....0.02..00:...00- (0-3) 1 
Freehand Drawing Freehand Drawing 
English, 301° o223 50557 oe eae (3-0) 3 Landscape Architecture 308 .......... (2-0) 2 
Writing for Professional Men Park and Recreational 
Landscape Architecture 301 ........ (1-15) 6 Development 
Intermediate Landscape Design Landscape Architecture 311 ........ (1-15) 6 
Landscape Architecture 310.......... (3-0) 3 Intermediate Landscape 
History of Landscape Design 
Architecture Landscape Architecture 312 ........ (2-8) 8 
Landscape Architecture 403 _......... (222) 408 Landscape Construction 
Advanced Ornamental Elective .2.0..223. 5,232) = 6 
Plants and Planting ~ 
Elective so 3.5.8 = ee ee 3 18 
19 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 305 __..... (3-0) 3 Architecture 330 0.000.000.0020... (2-0) 2 
Business Law Art and Civilization 
Landscape Architecture 401 ........ (1-15) 6 Architecture 556 ................22:.-00000.--- (2-8) 83 
Advanced Landscape City Planning 
Design English 403.)..:.2..i0. ..-...420 500 (1-2) 2 
Landscape Architecture 406 _......... (2-3) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
Planting Design History) 325 22.0 i4..s.s. eee 3-0) 3 
Elective -<....0c00 te ee 6 Trends in American History 
— Landscape Architecture 402 _..._.. (1-15) 6 
18 Advanced Landscape Design 
Elective 2 “2 2 ee eee 3 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 125 


Curriculum in 
PLANT AND SOIL SCIENCE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Agronomy 105 WW... (2-2) 3 Biology (327) 23a as (2-3) 3 
Fundamentals of Fundamental Plant 
Crop Production Morphology 
Biolowy e102 A. oo cccnncde eek (2-3) 3 Chemistry 102 .......22000.200.0.0.2... (3-3) 4 
General Botany of Seed Plants General Chemistry 
Chem imt ry G4 01 etic css isss nesctosngses (3-3) 4 English) 104.252 ne ee (3-0) 8 
General Chemistry Composition and Rhetoric 
Romelighy 103 22.020 eet ace eee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 103 ..................—.... _..(3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Plane Trigonometry 
Mathematics 101 200002002022... (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science _................ (0-3) 1 
Algebra Elective 2.2 3 ee eee 4 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 Physical Education 102 ................ (0-2) R 
Physical Education 101 .................. (0-2) R — 
_ 18 
17 


NOTE: Students must select all electives with the advice of the head of the department 
in which they expect to take their major work 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Biology. 2060 <<... fee (2-4) 3 Chemistry 216 2.2.22. (2-6) 4 
Introductory Bacteriology Quantitative Analysis 

Chemistry. 205). -....0-..2 2... es (2-6) 4 Economics 205. ...2............--.--....2.-0s00+8 (3-0) 3 
Qualitative Analysis Principles of Economics 

Englishs2036.-). 22 cee (2-0) 2 English, 210.23... 32 (2-0) 2 
Composition and Literature Writing and Discussion 

Mathematics 104 —............0........--2-... (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
Analytics Physics (202 22202. eee (3-3) 4 

Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 College Physics 

Physics, 201 ein Se ee (3-3) 4 Elective 220 ee ee 5 
College Physics Physical Education 202 ....._............ (0-2) R 

Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) R mr 

17 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Agronomy 301 .................-...0..------ (3-2) 4 Chemistry 302. ..................—.........- (3-3) 4 
Introductory Soils Organic Chemistry 
Chemistry 301 __........2200....2........200-- (3-3) 4 English 403 =. eee (1-2) 2 
Organic Chemistry Speaking for Professional Men 
Genetics 301 .........W......2....0-000-22--=-- (3-2) 4 Plant Physiology and 
Genetics Pathology 314.3 ee eae (3-3) 4 
Plant Physiology and Principles of Plant 
Pathology 313 .......---.......ssiccsescesmseses (2-3) 3 Physiology 
Introduction to Plant Elective ris setesoeeaseeis 8 
Physiology — 
CL OCEE VG Pe oe oirc bs cececacccecen ctesseseans 3 18 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
English’ 301 42eee 2 een ne mks (3-0) 3 Genetics 406 .............-—----—---.--+-.-+-+- (2-3) 3 
Writing for Professional Men Biometry—Experimental 
History (306925. oss erect (3-0) 3 Technique 
American National History’ 325.23... ooo woecvncnaees (3-0) $3 
Government Trends in American History 
EL OCtLVG re a eee teeetece 12 Elective <2622552 5.2 eke ie 12 


18 18 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Curriculum in 
RANGE AND FORESTRY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Semester Credit 
Agronomy 105 ....... 223 (2-2) 
Fundamentals of Crop 
Production 
Biology 102 2. eee (2-3) 3 
Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Chemistry 102... 2S (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
English 104 0.222... Le See (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 103 ........0.0...0.000.2.... (3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ................(0-3) 1 
Elective 22. eee = 1 
Physical Education 102 .................(0-2) R 
18 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


126 
First Semester Credit 
Animal Husbandry 107 .................. (2-3) 3 
General Animal Husbandry 
Biology 101 0.3.3 (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants 
Ghemistry 10 }v4ee ee ee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
English: 103° 2:.csciececct. ee ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 101 .0.........00. 222... eee (3-0) 3 
Algebra 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3). 1 
Physical Education 101 ................. (0-2) R 
17 
Biology (107 + cc. scs onsen sed essence (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology 
Cheniistry 223. .,:.)2ccccsh. traces (2-3) 3 
Elementary Quantitative 
Analysis 
Englishe203i 2 icc. 2c eee (2-0) 2 
Composition and Literature 
History +o06 (2. 5... (3-6) 3 
American National 
Government 
Military or Air Science ................(0-3) 1 
Range and Forestry 202 ..—.......... (2-3) 3 
Range Plants 
Wildlife Management 201 ............ (3-0) 3 
Wildlife Conservation 
and Management 
Physical Education 201 ................(0-2) R 
18 


Chemistry: 221. | ..3¢0.4-.5--.cessee (3-0) 
Elementary Organic 
Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 208 .................... (1-3) 
Topographic Surveying 

Economics 205. ..............---se—-—=-- (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

English 210 <2... 
Writing and Discussion 

Geology 309 hio....-cn eee (3-3) 
Agricultural Geology 

Military or Air Science ........... ... (0-3) 

Electivé <£2........... eee 

Physical Education 202 .............-... (0-2) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


A Gronomys BOL oe eee eee (3-2) 
Introductory Soils 
English) 403-204 ee: (1-2) 


Speaking for Professional Men 
Plant Physiology and 
Pathology.3137@:5.0 4 (2-3) 

Introduction to Plant 

Physiology 
Range and Forestry 308 ................ (2-3) 

Agrostology 
Range and Forestry 304 ................ (2-3) 

Range Management 
Blective:c 3. ee oe ee 


os 


Agronomy 308 ...... woo... econo ne- (222) 
Forage Crops 

Animal Husbandry 308 .................. (3-0) 
Animal Natrition 

Genetics, 301. 2. See (3-2) 
Genetics 

Range and Forestry 301 ................ (2-3) 


Plant and Range Ecology 

Range and Forestry 308 .................(2-3) 
Farm Forestry 

Elective isc....33. 4s eee tes 


as 
ool Heese wl ont ee 


i) 
wiles cece. m oc 0 
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SENIOR YEAR 
: First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Animal Husbandry 416 .................. (2-2) 3 Agricultural Economics 422 .......... (3-0) 3 
: Livestock Management Land Economics 
WIFIStOTY) G20 ei ee (3-0) 3 Agronomy 410 0oo........cleeseeeeeeeeeees (1-4) 2 
Trends in American Soil Morphology 
History English) 30040). 3 eee (3-0) 3 
Range and Forestry 309 ................ (2-3) 3 Writing for Professional Men 
; Silvics and Silviculture Range and Forestry 409 ................ (2-3) 3 
Wildlife Management 403 .............. (2-3) 3 Advanced Range Management 
Ecology of Animals and Plants Electives: 32 ete ee eee ees 7 
LQ CULV G Beet oer tee cas ea ma 
— 18 
18 
NOTE: All majors in range and forestry will be required to take the summer field 
course, Range and Forestry 407, Range Practice, credit 3. 
Curriculum in 
WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as for Range and Forestry, page 126) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biology2l07 =... Be eee: (2-3) 3 Biology-108-..232 2 eee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry. 6223 (20 eee (2-3) 3 Chemistry 231.22... ee (3-0) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Elementary Organic 
Analysis Chemistry 
ongelishe 203)... east ees. (2-0) 2 Civil Engineering 208 ................-..- (1-3) 2 
Composition and Literature Topographic Surveying 
History 130600 = =. ees (3-0) 3 Economics 205 .2............::ccccceeesseeeees (3-0) 3 
American National Principles of Economics 
Government English 210 eee (2-0) 2 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 Writing and Discussion 
Range and Forestry 307 ................. (2-3) 3 Geolowy, 809 oe es ceccerte ett eatae (3-3) 4 
Elementary Forestry Agricultural Geology 
Wildlife Management 201 .............. (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
Wildlife Conservation Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
and Management = 
Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) R 18 
‘18 
NOTE: Students planning to major in fisheries will substitute Physics 201, 202 for 
Chemistry 231 and History 306 in the sophomore year. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
eve isthe 4 OS ec rececccsscsccccecascecene ses (1-2) 2 Agronomy 301 .0.00....2......0e.cccscesseeeeee (3-2) 4 
Speaking for Professional Men Introductory Soils 
Entomology 313. ............-.--------sc+------ (2-3) 3 Range and Forestry 301 ................ (2-3) 3 
Biology of Insects Plant and Range Ecology 
Geneticaen0 ee ee (3-2) 4 Wildlife Management 304 ............ (3-0) 3 
Genetics Conservation and Management 
Rural Sociology 407 ....................2--- (3-0) 3 of Fishes 
Rural Life Problems Wildlife Management 315 ............ (2-2) 3 
Wildlife Management 401 ............ (2-2) 3 Herpetology 
General Piaeenaes cst Wildlife Management 402 .............. (2-2) 3 
Electivenee ee ss ee 3 General Ornithology 
— Elective ic ei esac 2 
18 = 
18 


*Students completing 12 hours of advanced ROTC may substitute 3 hours of ROTC 


for History 325. 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester 
English: $01 ccc Sete ose cs ee (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 
Gemetics 406 oo.....0...c cscs... eedsebcsecoceene (2-3) 
Biometry—Experimental 
Technique 
od SIT a py] ees eee Seer Se ae (3-0) 
Trends in American 
History 
Wildlife Management 311 .............. (2-3) 
Ichthyology (Fresh Water) 
Wildlife Management 403 .............. (2-3) 
Ecology of Animals 
and Plants 
Elective?..2:35.3..0e Ae 


NOTES: 


18 


Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Economics 422 .......... (3-0) 3 
Land Economics 
Journalism 415 20.2... ccccceecceceeeeee (2-2) 3 
Agricultural Journalism 
Wildlife Management 408 ............ (2-3) 3 
Techniques of Wildlife 
Management 
Elective ....20.)...453.2.004is ee 9 
18 


field course, Wil] Jife Management 300, prior to graduation. 
2. A minimum of 15 elective credit hours must be taken outside the student’s 


major department. 


FISHERIES OPTION 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Biology 43540.50"..6.257.. eee .. (3-3) 
Advanced Invertebrate 
Zoology 

Entomology 313 
Biology of Insects 

Genetics $012....3) ee. (3-2) 
Genetics 

Wildlife Management 311 ............ (2-3) 
Ichthyology (Fresh Water) 

Elective” 22S 2 See < 


4 


Agronomy 301° .....cc50:.0/<::...cceeee (3-2) 
Introductory Soils 

English 403 .2..<.3.00:528.20022 (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 

Range and Forestry 301 ................ (2-3) 
Plant and Range Ecology 

Wildlife Management 304 ............. (3-0) 
Conservation and Management 
of Fishes 

Wildlife Management 312 ............. (2-3) 
Ichthyology (Marine) 

Elective ......0:......23.2222 222 


SENIOR YEAR 


English: 301 ee cee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 

Genetica: 406 .9.......3.5..2) can ee. (2-3) 3 
Biometry—Experimental 
Technique 

* History? 32512... eee (3-0) 3 
Trends in American 
History 

Wildlife Management 403 ............ (2-3) 3 
Ecology of Animals 
and Plants 

Wildlife Management 413 .............. (1-3) 2 
Limnological Techniques 

Wildlife Management 417 .............. (2=2)- 83 
Biology of Fishes 

Elective 22220.4%. 22.3¢e ee te 1 

18 
NOTES: 


History 306 ...23.cccscn5 eee (3-0) 
American National 
Government 

Jourmalism 415 .........0..22-cccscccccceeveee (2-2) 
Agticultural Journalism 

Rural Sociology 407 ...................20..- (3-0) 
Rural Life Problems 

Wildlife Management 414 ............ (3-0) 
Limnology 

Elective: «...5..-.<-.ceceeceosaenecnsas-asease ee 


Wildlife Management 400, prior to graduation. 
2. A minimum of 18 elective credit hours must be taken outside the student’s 


major department. 


*Students completing 12 hours of advanced ROTC may substitute 3 hours of ROTC 


for History 325. 


1. Majors in wildlife management are required to participate in the summer 


ao «& vo » 


1. Majors in fisheries are required to participate in the summer field course, 


THE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


CURRICULA 
LIBERAL ARTS 
Economics Journalism 
English (Language and Mathematics 
Literature) Modern Languages 
History (Including Studies Preparatory to Law 
Government) 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Accounting Insurance 
Building Products Marketing 
Marketing Personnel Administration 
Finance 


General Business 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Education Physical Education 
SCIENCE 

Bacteriology Physics 

Botany Studies Preparatory to 

Chemistry Medicine, Dentistry, and © 

Entomology Related Fields 

Oceanography Zoology 


(Including a 
Meteorology Option) 


COMBINED DEGREE PLAN 


Students may also pursue a five-year program combining 
full professional training with a broad general education to 
qualify for two degrees—the Bachelor of Science degree in the 
sciences, or in teacher training, or the Bachelor of Business 
Administration degree and the Bachelor of Arts degree in one 
of the liberal arts curricula. The student contemplating such 
a program is advised to consult the heads of both departments 
concerned in formulating a combined degree plan. (See page 
50, “Two Degrees,” and page 89, paragraph 2 under ‘‘Cur- 
ricula.’’) 

LIBERAL ARTS 


The curricula in liberal arts leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts offer carefully planned programs of study 
in selected areas of the humanities and social sciences. They 
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are intended for students whose interests, abilities, and aims 
are better served by a broad general education than by more 
specialized technological and scientific studies. 


After completing one of these curricula, many students 
enter directly upon their lifework. Others make their liberal 
arts course the foundation for additional education in a pro- 
fessional or graduate school. Special provision is made for 
those who wish to begin the study of law before they have 
completed the program for the Bachelor’s degree. 


In all of the programs the first two years are given over 
to introductory work in fundamental subjects. The purpose 
is to enable the student to attain experience and breadth of 
view so that he may take a more intelligent part in his own 
further education. During the last two years the student 
selects a major and a minor field of study and appropriate 
electives, under the advice and direction of the Dean of the 
School of Arts and Sciences. 


MAJOR AND MINOR STUDIES 


By April 15 of his sophomore year the student selects a 
major and a minor field of study, according to the following 
directions: 


1. One of the following departments must be chosen 
as the field of major study: Economics, English, History, 
Journalism, Mathematics, or Modern Languages. 


2. For his minor study the student may select one of 
the above departments other than that. of his major study, 
or one of the following: Biology, Business Administration, 
Chemistry, Education, Entomology, Geography, Geology, Jour- 
nalism, Oceanography (Meteorology Option), Physical Edu- 
cation, Physics, Psychology, or Rural Sociology. 


3. The remainder of the elective work may be taken in 
any of the departments indicated above, or in other depart- 
ments of the College, subject to the approval of the Dean of 
the School of Arts and Sciences. 


4. To satisfy the requirements for graduation a student 
must complete not less than thirty semester hours in his ma- 
jor study, of which at least twelve hours are in advanced cour- 
ses (above the sophomore level), and not less than eighteen 
semester hours in his minor study, of which at least six hours 
are in advanced courses. Upon recommendation of the head 
of the student’s major department, the Dean may authorize 
the substitution of courses in closely related departments for 
a limited number of hours in the major or minor study. 
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ELECTIVES 


In all curricula, elective hours are shown distributed over 
several semesters (one, two, or more a semester). The student 
is not expected to schedule his elective courses only in the units 
listed. He is free to schedule electives in whatever units he 
chooses up to and beyond the total number of elective hours 
in his curriculum. He may also exceed the hour requirement 
in any semester provided only that the grade points earned 
in the preceding semester entitle him to carry the desired num- 
ber of hours. 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


A number of departments offer courses relating to Latin 
America, so that it is possible for many students (including 
some who are registered in the other schools of the College) 
to combine some concentration in Latin American studies with 
their regular departmental major. The program of offerings 
on Latin America is designed to meet the needs of four classes 
of students: (1) those who expect to enter into business in 
Latin America or into trade with Latin America, (2) those 
who contemplate a career in the foreign service of the United 
States Government or in any of the several government agen- 
cies in Washington which employ specialists on Latin Amer- 
ica, with assignments both in the United States and in the 
foreign field, (3) those who expect to enter into teaching or 
research with emphasis upon Latin America, and (4) those 
who wish to broaden their education and acquire a better un- 
derstanding of the people and the problems of Latin America. 
Any student who elects to coordinate some study of Latin 
America with a regular major in one of the college depart- 
ments should consult the head of his major department for 
guidance in working out his program of study. 


Those courses which bear directly on Latin America in- 
clude the following: 


Meonomics: 440° 6.25 cana )-ssees ee oe (3-0) 3 Modern Language 305 ................-.-- (3-0) 3 
Latin-American Trade Modern Spanish-American 
Geography 201 ......... meee (8-0) aco Drama 
Principles of Geography Modern Language 306 .................... (3-0) 3 
(Ceocrapnhyus Oli ee es (3-0) 3 Modern Spanish-American 
Geography of North America Drama 
Georraphyss03 0% 4. dee ee (3-0) 3 Modern Language 325 .................... (1-2) 2 
Geography of South America Public Speaking in Spanish 
WLISTOLVA OL eee occ -eitcccn beens eee (3-0) 3 Modern Language 326 .................--- (1-2) 2 
The Latin-American Public Speaking in Spanish 
Nations to 1820 Modern Language 3835 ..................-- (3-0) 3 
History) 3140.5... 08 2 eee (3-0) 3 Spanish-American Novel 
The Latin-American Republics, Modern Language 336 .................-.. (3-0) 3 
1820 to the Present Spanish-American Novel 
ERIRCOPY Go Cee cece ee secacegeanscescbeses (3-0) 3 


International Rivalry in the 
Gulf-Caribbean Area, 1840 
to the Present 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


A student whose curriculum includes a foreign language 
requirement will plan his program of courses according to the 
circumstances which fit his particular case. If he began the 
study of a language in high school, he will ordinarily find it 
advisable to continue the study of that language in college as 
the best means of developing a command of the language. But 
no student is required to schedule a language presented for 
admission, and students majoring in science are normally lim- 
ited to a choice of French or German even though some other 
language was presented for admission. 


The student will satisfy the language requirement in ac- 
cordance with the following options: 


1. If he presented less than two units of a language for 
admission to college, he will satisfy the requirement in that 
language by completing the beginning and intermediate cour- 
ses (a total of four semesters). 


2. If he presented two units of a language for admission, 
he will satisfy the requirement in that language by complet- 
ing the intermediate course and six additional semester hours 
in courses to which the intermediate course is prerequisite. If 
he is not qualified to enter the intermediate course directly, 
he may start with the beginning course before undertaking 
the four semesters of intermediate and advanced courses. This 
will add six hours to the total number required for graduation 
in his curriculum, but the beginning course will be permitted 
to apply toward classification requirements. 


3. If he presented three units in one language, or two 
units in each of two languages, he will satisfy the requirement 
by completing six semester hours of advanced work in one 
language presented for admission. 


4. If he presented four years of a modern foreign lan- 
guage for admission and can demonstrate an adequate read- 
ing knowledge of that language, he will be granted exemption 
from the language requirement. 


In no case does exemption from any part of the language 
requirement reduce the total number of hours required for 
graduation in a given curriculum. 


THE SOPHOMORE SCIENCE REQUIREMENT 


A student whose curriculum includes a sophomore science 
requirement may satisfy this requirement in one of three 
ways. 
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1. Normally, he will schedule any two (one each semes- 
ter) of the following survey courses: Chemistry 106, Geo- 
graphy 203, Geology 205, Physics 211. 


2. Alternatively, he may substitute for the two survey 
courses any two-semester course in chemistry, geology, or phy- 
sics. 


3. By special permission of the Dean, he may be allowed 
to substitute the first semester of the usual two-semester in- 
troductory course in chemistry, geology, or physics for the 
survey course in that science. This last provision is intended 
to prevent unnecessary duplication in the program of students 
changing from one curriculum to another or transferring from 
another institution with science credit equivalent to an intro- 
ductory rather than a survey course. 
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Curricula in 
LIBERAL ARTS 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(For Majors in Economics, English, History, and Modern Languages) 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biology. 1012 =... ee (2-3) 3 Biology 107) 2... eee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
Engliah/103) 2984. fell SPR ee (3-0) 3 English ‘104 °s.. 4234.) Ui pees: (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History 1056020 ee ee (3-0) 3 History 106) 2.202 eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics 101 or 102 ......-_-..... (3-0) 3 Mathematics 103 .2002..............--....-00-- (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ................. (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
Modern Language? ........2: prediseies. lh9l (3-0) 3 Modern Language? .___............-.---...-- (3-0) 3 
French, German, or Spanish French, German, or Spanish 
Physical Education 101 ............~.... (0-2) R Elective 4-03... se eee 2 
«Late _— Physical Education 102 ..........00-- (0-2) R 
16 — 
18 


NOTES: 1. Transfers who have credit for any 6 hours of college biology may substi- 
tute such credit for Biology 101, 107. 


2. See “The Foreign Language Requirement,” page 132. 


For a Major in 
ECONOMICS 


Most students who major in economics enter upon a busi- 
ness career following their graduation. ‘These students ob- 
tain a broad foundation for such a career by combining a ju- 
dicious selection of courses in business administration with 
those prescribed in their major program. Other students find 
it desirable to obtain an undergraduate degree with a major 
in economics before entering law school. Still others pursue 
the four-year course in preparation for graduate school study 
leading to careers in teaching, research, or government ser- 
vice. There are many opportunities in these fields for stu- 
dents with adequate preparation at the graduate level. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See above) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Business Administration 209 ........ (2-3) 3 Business Administration 210 ....... (2-3) 3 
Principles of Accounting Principles of Accounting 
Economics :203).4..-2.3. (3-0) 3 Economics .204) 32 ..°22.. ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
Englisht2l 2 ee ee te (3-0) 3 English’ 231 tor’232 "2. ee (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................- (0-3) 1 
Modern Language? ..........0.....00....... (3-0) 3 Modern Language? ...................-----.- (3-0) 3 
French, German, or Spanish French, German, or Spanish 
Selem Ce? i yess oe aes ee eee (3-3) 4 Science tes. 5 ts aes. Oe ee (3-3) 4 
Elective 2.0.3 eee eee ee 1 Elective Ae) CAPES poe eee 1 
Physical Education 201 ..........—.. (0-2) R Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
18 18 


NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement,” page 132. 
2. See ‘*The Sophomore Science Requirement,” page 132. 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 303 ....... (3-3) 4 Economic History* ................-.--.-..-- (3-0) 3 
Statistical Method Economics 311 ..0.2.cc..0.0.s.cc......ee ences (3-0) 3 
EON ORIRCS ret ohne ceec cco ncansdeesncee (3-0) 3 Money and Banking 
Economic Analysis Economics (elective) ....................---- (3-0) 3 
Psychology) 207, 222....<.2.-<.---e-ce-ctsveetscos- (3-0) Historyo306; 2. we (3-0) 3 
General Psychology American National Government 
Or Blective:.22? scree ee bee 
PS VOCHOLO OY OOS saiveeccscssscecbncosepisceseeeons (3-0) 3 — 
Psychology for Technical 17 
Students 
IOCCLIV Clee eee ee fi 
17 


*Credit for Economics 319 (Economic Development of the United States), Economics 320 
(Economic Development of Europe), or History 322 (Industrial History of the United 
States) will satisfy this requirement. 


SENIOR YEAR 


Economics (elective) .....................- (3-0) 3 Economics 412 020000...0.......e.ceeeceeseeeeeee (3-0) 3 
Economics (elective) ...................--- (3-6) 3 Public Finance 

Enelisht403 22 eee 2 ee (1-2) 2 Economics (elective) ...................... (3-0) 3 

Speaking for Professional Men Economics (elective) ...................... (3-0) 3 

MM OCTIV.Cy.. 2 ee oe oe 9 Eléctives:.22e he ee ae if 

17 16 


NOTES: 1. The Department of Economics has prepared a pamphlet containing sug- 
gested electives and minor fields of study for those who are interested in 
a specific objective. The student planning his advanced course of study 
should refer to this pamphlet and consult with the Head of the Department 
sometime during the second semester of his sophomore year to make out 
his degree plan. There is also available a suggested program of work for 
those who wish to combine a major in economics with Latin American 
studies. 


2. Business Administration 304 or 418 can substitute for three semester hours 
of economics electives. 


3. Junior and senior electives are to be selected after consultation with the 
student’s major advisor. 


For a Major in 
ENGLISH 


The curriculum for a major in English is designed for 
breadth in education. In the Department of English, the Eng- 
lish major studies writing skills, the language, and literature. 
Outside of the Department of English, he is required to study 
both physical and biological sciences, social sciences, foreign 
language, history, and philosophy. A large part of the pro- 
gram, however, especially in the junior and senior years, is 
left to the choice of the student. Through these electives the 
student may extend his knowledge in the humanities, sciences, 
social sciences, or even technological skills. The curriculum 
for the English major, then, is suitable not only for the stu- 
dent who expects to continue his studies of the humanities in 
graduate school but also for the student who expects to go 
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into business or to become a student of law or medicine or 
religion. 


The student desiring both a full professional training and 
a broad general education may in five years complete the re- 
quirements for two degrees—Bachelor of Arts in English and 
Bachelor of Science in any one of the professional fields. For 
specific degree plans, which are made out for each individual 
entering this program, the student should consult the Dean of 
the School of Arts and Sciences and the dean of any other 
school in which he seeks a professional degree. (For degrees 
in English and in Engineering, see page 171; in English and 
in other fields in Arts and Sciences, page 129.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See page 134) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Econonites, 203° 25.05.2220... (3-0) 3 Economics 204 .2..2...5)..3.. ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
Binglish $231.0). 4.5.5.to ease eee (3-0) 3 English 2120). 2. ee (3-0) 3 
Survey of English Literature Shakespeare 
History, 213 .Se ett oe ee (3-0) 3 History <204 5 2 eee (3-0) 3 
History of England History of England 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
Modern Language? ..................----.--- (3-0) 3 Modern Language? .............0.......-.... (3-0) 3 
French, German, or Spanish French, German, or Spanish 
Sclenice2ae ee ee (3-3) 4 Sclemee? ohio stances ccdanceneses Dee (3-3) 4 
Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) R Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
17 17 


NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement,” page 132. 
2. See “The Sophomore Science Requirement,” page 132. 


JUNIOR YEAR 


English $09 082.098 ee (3-0) 3 English 310 020. -.:05 .-.%0 eee (3-0) 3 
The English Language Phonetics and Pronunciation 

Englishi$21)... 22350) e Se ee (3-0) 3 English) 322 <<. 22.42.2532. A =e (3-0) 3 
Nineteenth Century Literature Nineteenth Century Literature 

History 7306) 1). 2088) eee (3-0) 3 Elective (2.0.4. 225 ia eae 12 
American National Government = 

Elective. ee eee 8 18 

17 


SENIOR YEAR 


‘English 407 s..2..04.2:60 te ee (1-2) 2 English (elective) _.....................-..- (3-0) 3 
Speaking and Oral Blectivet28)62 ee ee 14 
Interpretation — 

English (elective) _....0....0.0.0............. (3-0) 3 17 

(electives222 3. ee Oe ey ee 
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For a Major in 
HISTORY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 134) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Economics 203  ...................sssecseceeeees (3-0) Economics 204 .000......2.....-000-2.--00sce0ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
Binslishit2 12 022 6ts ras eee (3-0) 3 English 231 or 232 .......................... (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
History*2U7)t 4204425 22 ALS: (3-0) 3 History: 218 220520 2) ee ies (3-0) 3 
Development of Europe Development of Europe 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
Modern Language? ....................2-...- (3-0) 3 Modern Language? ........00000...2.. (3-0) 3 
French, German, or Spanish French, German, or Spanish 
SCION COZ eee Me te, (3 4 Science2j74 245. te (3-3) 4 
Physical Education 201 R Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
17 17 


NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement,” page 132. 


2. See “‘The Sophomore Science Requirement,” page 132. For one choice the 
student should select Geography 203 and later elect Geography 204 as a 
general elective. 


JUNIOR YEAR 


MEL ISLOTY? (213 oo cet yee ecco ee eee: (3-0) 3 History: 2147. wart ee (3-0) 3 
History of England History of England 
History 31323 ee. eee (3-0) 3 History: 314° .......... 03s e (3-0) 3 


The Latin-American Republics, 
1820 to the Present 


The Latin-American 
Nations to 1820 


History: 318 2 te cee ee (3-0) 3 History: 3062.3 ee (3-0) 3 
International Developments e American National Government 
Since 1918 Blective 2x. seeds noe 

Elective ....... i eee nee aed b+ AGS Es, 8 cos 

— 18 
17 


SENIOR YEAR 


Bry gets a5 4 O03 Peas ee cde resto cess (1-2) 2 History. cS 01 eee cee bee ere (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men State and Local Government 

History, 423/240 ee (3-0) 3 History 4242000 =. ee ee (3-0) 3 
American Foreign Relations American Foreign Relations 

lective tee eee 12 Electives. eee 11 

17 17 

NOTES: 1. History 422 (International Rivalry in the Gulf-Caribbean Area, 1840 to the 


Present) can be substituted for either History 313 or 314, and History 425 
(United States Policy in the Far East, 1841 to the Present) for either 
History 423 or 424. 


2. The choice of a minor should depend on the student’s future plans. For 
example, pre-law students and those interested in United States foreign 
service would do well to choose economics; prospective teachers, education ; 
and those who contemplate graduate work in history, modern foreign lan- 
guages. Twelve semester hours each in French and German will be of the 
greatest assistance to those who expect to do graduate work leading to 
advanced degrees. 


3. General electives should usually be chosen from business administration, 
economics, education, English, geography, modern languages, physical edu- 
cation, psychology, and rural sociology, as well as advanced history cour- 
ses, some of which are offered only in summers. 
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For a Major in 
JOURNALISM 


Programs for students majoring in journalism are de- 
signed to prepare them for futures in the communications 
field. By the beginning of the junior year, each student de- 
termines, with the advice of members of the Department, what 
special phase of journalism he wishes to emphasize in his own 
program — community newspapers, urban newspapers, news- 
editorial work, advertising, business management, industrial 
writing and editing, radio journalism. A major in agricultural 
journalism is available for students interested primarily in the 
field of technical journalism, serving agriculture. 


Upon completing the curriculum, most students enter 
either the news or advertising departments of newspapers or 
magazines. Other students find opportunities in the radio 
field and in public relations. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biology Lib yi82 2 (3-3) 4 English :1043...0.. este .4.| ees (3-0) 3 
Survey of Biology Composition and Rhetoric 
Erighish: 103.25 2632 5 eed (3-0) 3 History: 106. 2:05 Ae es 4... eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric History of the United States 
Historyei05. /.2...2.3.0 ee (3-0) 3 Mathematics: 110) .........0:...2..... 52 (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Survey Course in Mathematics 
Mathematics 101 .._............-—........ (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science .................. (0-3). 1 
Algebra Modern Language? ........00.2...00... (3-0) 3 
Military or Air Science ............ (0-3) 1 Spanish Recommended 
Modern Language? ..........0......----..- (3-0) 3 Science?, oS 1 ee (3-3) 4 
Spanish Recommended Blective.2.3.2.5.352 222228 1 
Physical Education 101 ................ (0-2) R Physical Education 102 .................. (0-2) R 
17 18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Economics: 203... <..:5- etc) (3-0) 3 Economics 204 ccccc.eccsscecccerdelssncectereaee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
Binelish 21 2ie 7 21 te: eee eee (3-0) 3 English 232.) cc-stk<-. nha tee ee (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English 
Jourmalisne, 2O0)) 23 eee ccenceee (2-2) 3 Literature 
News Writing JOU alism@ 202) 2 eee (2-2) 3 
Military or Air Science ............. (0-3) 1 Beginning News Reporting 
Modern Language .......22......cec-ccce00- (3-0) 3 wournalism 20D: ce ee (2-2) 3 
Spanish Recommended Principles of Typography 
Rural Sociology 205 ....................---. (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
Principles of Sociology Modern Language ................-2.2------. (3-0) 3 
Elle ti vie pero acisnicseessssccmsence 1 Spanish Recommended 
Physical Education 201 ..............0.. (0-2) R Rlécétiver...re2iis.. eeiaed 1 
re Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
17 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
PAN SERE OO ese hi tee eae (3-0) 3 Business Administration 205 ........(3-0) 3 
American National Government Marketing 
POUITIFALISINN S04 cist ec (2-2) 3 English (elective)? _..............2.....----- 3 
Feature Story Writing Journalism 306) ....0.00- 0. (2-2) 3 
SPOUSE ALIS TIA SO Tit ticce ne cnccnee ce ceencs tees (2-2) 3 Newspaper Production 
News Editing and Management 
dournalism: s08 ti) nee (2-2) 3 Eilecti vey teen eee 8 
Newspaper Advertising —— 
OLS Kt) ae ee Rc alcbedl ola thes J 5 17; 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
English (elective)? ....W................. rss ae English, 403.50. ees (1-2) 2 
ERISCOT Ys: GOT a esi ee eons eae (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
State and Local Government .... Journalism 412. «-........<.....:.-..-.--0--22 (3-0) 3 
Journalism 409 ..........2.....--.0.0--see ees (3-0) 3 Editorial Writing 
History and Principles. Sete: Jeurnalism 422 .. 0... -...10---cc3-0- (0-6) 2 
of Journalism aT ee Methods and Problems 
Journalism 42). 2. ...:..<.scocccosecesd toons (0-6) 2 of Journalism 
Methods and Problems Elective .A.25220 62 <8 24.. o = 10 
of Journalism — 
BR VGICS pS) 5 rece ee tececae. ea eens (1-3) 2 17 
Photography 
ULE CEIVG te St eee ee nee, 5 


NOTES: 1. See “‘The Foreign Language Requirement,” page 1382. 


2. The student may select any one of the following: Chemistry 106, 
Geography 2038, Geology 205, Physics 211. ; 


8. The student may select any one of the following: English $325, 328, “340, 
350, 371, 375. 


4. The Journalism Department has assembled information on the various 
areas of emphasis which will prove a valuable guide to a student planning 
his advanced course of study and choosing his electives at the beginning 
of the junior year. : 


5. For further information on agricultural journalism, see pages 100 and 121. 


For a Major in 
MATHEMATICS 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


BiGlOwy LOL so Ge ee (2-3) 3 PRIMO SI ALOT 5 505 Renn 8 co cordate, (2-8)° 5:3 

General Botany of Vertebrate Zoology 

Seed Plants Englishyl040ie ot vo ee ee (3-0) 3 
Boral OH L OS: cosccacevenses nee ncensenen sree ee=-ctet (3-0) 3 Composition and Rhetoric 

Composition and Rhetoric History, 106) 225 Petes Oe es (3-0) 3 
History (105 ..00..2.....:...292. ae TER (3-0) 3 History of the United States 

History of the United States Mathematics 104 2002. (3-0) 3 
Mathematics 102 -22........00......2----.0000- (3-0) 3 Analytics 

Algebra Mechanical Engineering 101 ........ (0-3) 1 
Mathematics 103 ..................---.-..---- (3-0) 3 Engineering Problems 

Plane Trigonometry Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
Military or Air Science ................... (0-3) 1 lective eccanccssetscer eee ee 3 
Physical Education 101 ................ (0-2) R Physical Education 102 .._.............. (0-2) R 

16 17 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
PN Glishy 212) ee ea eee (3-0) English 231 or 232)2..-. ee (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
Mathematics 209 .........-.....cccceeeeeees (3-0) 3 Mathematics 210 000.......c...eeeeeeeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
Calculus Calculus 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
Modern Language ...................--------.- (3-0) 3 Modern Language .......................---.. (3-0) 3 
French, German, or Spanish French, German, or Spanish 
Physics .203 2-0). .002 ee ere (4-3) 5 Physies 2047.0: soc: teas (4-3) 5 
General Physics General Physics 
Elective 2.4..025 4 3 ee eee 2 Elective t.3..2cca oe 3 
Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) R Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
17 18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Economics 208 ~2ccctieei tenia eee (3-0) 3 Economics 204 o.c.c-czcccccecccccccccccccccesees (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
History> 306 2.42 de ee ee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 308 _...................cese0eeeee (3-0) 3 
American National Government Differential Equations 
Mathematics 307 .....202.c..20..ccccccccceeee (3-0) 3 Mathematics (elective) .................. 3 
Calculus Modern Language ................-.---------- (3-0) 3 
Modern Language ..........................-. (3-0) 3 French, German, or Spanish 
French, German, or Spanish Elective .......:..000 ee 6 
Elective 22s eee 5 _— 
— 18 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
English 403 2.2... ccc (1-2) 2 Mathematics (elective) .................. 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Elective? 3 eee 14 
Mathematics (elective) .................. 3 _ 
Elective 2224. fetes erie 12 17 
17 
NOTE: The minor field of study should be chosen only after consultation with the Head 


of the Department of Mathematics, who will help the students arrange a pro- 
gram appropriate to his plans following graduation. 


For a Major in 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See page 134 with Spanish required as the modern language.) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Economics 203 .................22.--c-eceeeeeeeeee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

English’ 212 s2c 5 oo 2 ee ee (3-0) 
Shakespeare 

Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 

Modern Language? .......................... (3-0) 
Spanish 

Sciences po.) 5.5 ene a eee (3-3) 

Electives. ee 

Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) 


—_ 
3 | em wm oF e9 


Economics 204 .00......0.2.....c.222eeeeeeeeeeee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

English 231 or 282 ..................--..---- (3-0) 
Survey of English Literature 

Military or Air Science .................. (9-3) 

Modern Language? .......................... (3-0) 
Spanish 

Science??? ':2.1:.6275:23 eee ee ee (3-3) 

Elective: ..::..<..--.:../0- 83h 224: 

Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) 


_ 
th eo ee 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 

213 021 WIR TL AN tani aia il ca (3-0) 3 Birla S008 oad gaccacate asses sseatgetntes (3-0) 3 
The English Language Phonetics and Pronunciation 

ster y 3 0G ces ae Be (3-0) 3 Modern Language ...................-.--.---- (3-0) 3 
American National Government Spanish 

Modern Language .........................--- (3-0) 3 Modern Language ...................-....---- (3-0) 3 
Spanish French or German 

Modern Language ..........................-- (3-0) 3 Elective JE. 4). eee ee Lee: 9 
French or German oe 

electives. 40. 5 18 

17 
SENIOR YEAR 

Momiwlish 408) oo... 5-2 o.co<cecsesnoserncsses (1-2) 2 History, 3142 oe eee (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men The Latin-American Republics, 

WT ISTO VaSL So eee ceeoe ac ercseeel es (3-0) 1820 to the Present 
The Latin-American Modern Language ....................-<..-..- (3-0) 3 
Nations to 1820 French or German 

Modern Language .......................----- (3-0) 3 Modern Language ....................-.-2.2-+ 2 
French or German Spanish 

Modern Language ....................---2---- 2 Blective *... 22.230 ene 4 9 
Spanish — 

Bilectivie ieee kee eee a 17 


NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement,” page 132. Students who must 
take beginning Spanish in their freshman year must elect 6 hours of ad- 
vanced Spanish in their senior year. 


2. See “The Sophomore Science Requirement,” page 132. 


8. For those who do not expect to teach, a substitution in economics or his- 
tory will be allowed upon approval by the Head of the Department of 
Modern Languages. 


4. In ease of unavoidable conflict with another required course, a substitution 
in the fields of history or economics will be allowed upon approval by the 
Head of the Department and the Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences. 


5. Recommended electives: English 405, or advanced courses in economics, 
geography, or history. 


6. For most students majoring in modern languages, economics, English, and 
history are logical minors. 


Studies Preparatory to 
LAW 


Students who plan to obtain an undergraduate degree be- 
fore undertaking the study of law will normally register for 
one of the regular degree programs. Particularly appropriate 
are the programs in business administration, economics, Eng- 
lish, and history. Students who plan to complete no more than 
three years of undergraduate work before entering law school 
will matriculate in the three-year preparatory program listed 
below. Any student who completes this program may still 
earn a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in history and a 
minor in economics by completing one additional year of course 
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work as follows: 
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History 318 and 423 (first semester), 322 


and 424 (second semester), Economics 321 (first semester) 
and 324 (second semester), English 403, and sixteen hours of 
electives, including if possible Business Administration 303. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biology LO] Pee ee eee eee (2-3) 3 Biolowy 107 .coccocccceeeceseeeee eee (2-3) $3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
English 16309 n.5 eee eee (3-0) 3 English® 104 <2 0...-¢....ce eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History 106.222 Se ee eee (3-0) 3 History 106° (3-6) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics 102 ....22..ceee eee ececeseeeee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 103 ........W....-~...... (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science —.............. (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science __.............. (0-3) 1 
Modern Language? ....................... (3-0) 3 Modern Language? _..0000000..........-2.-.. (3-0) 3 
French, German, or Spanish French, German, or Spanish 
Physical Education 101 ......—.... (0-2) R Bl eetive sciicctcsccxcwecdetccctees eee 1 
a Physical Education 102 +..2........... (0-2) R 
16 =— 
17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Business Administration 209 ........ (2-3) 3 Business Administration 216. ........ (2-3) 
Principles of Accounting Principles of Accounting 
Economics 205 220... n..cccecccceccccsscecsee (3-0) 3 Economics 319 ......22 2c. .cccescooseccesecsee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Economic Development of 
Brgitsh (212). Be eee (3-0) 3 the United States 
Shakespeare English 231" ori222:.. (3-0) 3 
Military or Air Science  .............. (0-3) 1 Survey of English Literature 
Modern Language? ......00.0.......-.ecscee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
French, German, or Spanish Modern Language?! 2000.02.20... (3-0) 3 
Science? #22) 3 ee —(3-3) 4 French, German, or Spanish 
Physical Education 201 .._......... (O22) ie Science? .wzcicnst 2k BA 4 
co Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
17 _ 
17 


NOTES: 1. 


See “The Foreign Language Requirement,” page 132. 


2. To satisfy the requirement in physical science, the student may choose one 


of the following: 


Chemistry 101, 102 or Physics 201, 202. 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Administration 301 -.....000.0.....—.... (3-0) 
Introduction to Philosophy 

Economics 311 2422.00.00. (3-0) 
Money and Banking 

History (2137). ee (3-0) 
History of England 

History 30652£2..cc2 92282 eee kh, (3-0) 
American National Government 

Psychologyi3803) 2.22 es (3-0) 
Psychology for Technical 
Students 

Elective 2.202 see pe ee wee 8 eee 

NOTE: 


Administration 304 -............2.20.. (3-0) 
Philosophies of Life 

Economics 412 222... (3-0) 
Public Finance 

History (2140.0 eee (3-0) 
History of England 

History «307i ys..n A ey et eee (3-0) 
State and Local Government 

History 308 £2... 22221 2 £2P ee (3-0) 
United States Constitutional 
Development 

Elective :2).425.22¢523 255.224 


o ww ct ow 


The American Bar Association minimum requirement for admission to an ac- 


credited law school is three years of acceptable college work. Students who 
plan to seek admission to a law school after completing the three-year program 
listed above are strongly advised to check the program with the registrar of 


the school of their choice before beginning the third year. 


If necessary to meet 


speeific requirements, substitutions may be approved by the Dean of the School 


of Arts and Sciences. 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The several curricula in business administration provide 
the type of training for business careers usually offered in 
schools of business administration. The freshman year is the 
same in all curricula with the exception of building products 
marketing. A student who plans to major in building products 
marketing should follow the prescribed course of study begin- 
ning with his freshman year. Other students elect a major 
field at the beginning of the sophomore year, choosing one of 
the following: accounting, finance, general business, insur- 
ance, marketing, personnel administration. 


Each curriculum contains courses essential to a general 
education and permits the study of fundamental business the- 
ory and procedure with limited specialization in one of the 
major fields. Upon the completion of his chosen curriculum, 
the student receives the degree of Bachelor of Business Ad- 
ministration. 


Curricula in 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


(For Majors in Accounting, Finance, General Business, Insurance, 
Marketing, Personnel Administration) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biolosy AES ee Ae ee ae (3-3) 4 Englishsl042000 5 2 e oe ee ee e (3-0) 3 
Survey of Biology Composition and Rhetoric 
Business Administration 105 ........ (3-0) 3 History: 106167% 40.2033 ee ee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Business History of the United States 
eng lisivel 03022 et eee, (3-0) 3 Mathematics 110 ...................-...---.--- (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Survey Course in Mathematics 
EIstergy LO per set eee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
History of the United States SOLON CO2e ee teecd sree tae eee ceek eases (3-3) 4 
Mathematics 101. 0.2... (3-0) 3 LOC ELV eerie ease tooo a cnactn eee 3 
Algebra Physical Education 102 .................. (0-2) R 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 = 
Physical Education 101 ........-........ (0-2) R 17 
17 


NOTES: 1. Students who desire to take Spanish or another modern foreign language 
may substitute six credit hours of the language for History 105, 106 and 
continue the language for six elective credit hours. 


2. Students may select any one of the following: Chemistry 106, Geography 
208, Geology 205, Physics 211. 


For a Major in 
ACCOUNTING 
(Group 1) 
The curriculum in accounting offers a professional course 


of training for employment in commercial and industrial ac+ 
counting, public accounting, and governmental accounting. 
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Positions in these fields are generally designated as account- 
ant, public accountant, certified public accountant, tax ac- 
countant, auditor, cost accountant, internal auditor, and con- 
troller. The basic business training obtained in this curricu- 
lum also qualifies graduates for employment eventually lead- 
ing to executive positions in industry. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See page 143) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 205 ........ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 228 ........ (3-3) 4 
Marketing Principles of Accounting 
Business Administration 227 ........ (3-3) 4 Business Administration 303 ........ (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting Statistical Method 
Economics 203) ..3....-22.3 cee (3-0) 3 Economics 204 2.252233 nee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
English; 2032..5 220 ae (2-0) 2 English -210.4.22..5°)).. 3 (2-0) 2 
Composition and Literature Writing and Discussion 
History, 306! #22...2..:..008 50 (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
American National Government Electivé 32. 46. eee eee 3 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) R — 
—_ 17 
16 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 304 ........ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 305 ........ (3-0) 3 
Business Cycles and Business Business Law 
Measurements Business Administration 328 ........ (3-3) 4 
Business Administration 327 ........ (3-3) 4 Intermediate Accounting 
Intermediate Accounting Business Administration 330 ........ (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 329 ........ (3-0) 3 Advanced Accounting 
Cost Accounting English? 301° 3 eee (3-0) 3 
Economics 311) 2 sn ee (3-0) 3 Writing for Professional Men 
Money and Banking Elective :3..:....0. 5 See eee 4 
Elective: cose See he es 4 — 
—_ 17 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 306 ........ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 402 ........ (3-0) 3 
Business Law Accounting Systems 
Business Administration 403 ........ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 404 ........ (3-0) 
Income Tax Managerial Accounting 
Business Administration 407 ........ (3-0) 3 r 
Auditing Business Administration 408 ........ (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 418 .......(3-0) 3 Auditing 
Corporation Finance Elective’ 23). 2 ee ee 12 
Enplish:4038 222 323 eee (1-2) 2 _ 
Speaking for Professional Men 18 
Elective: 2224202: -23e nee 4 
18 
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NOTE: The following electives are suggested: 


Business Administration 206 ........ (2-0) 
Purchasing and Control 
of Materials 


Business Administration 308 ........ (3-0) 
Law of Private Corporations 
Business Administration 310 ........ (2-0) 
Credits and Collections 

Business Administration 315 ........ (3-0) 
Insurance 

Business Administration 317 ........ (1-2) 
Punch-Card Methods 

Business Administration 322 ........ (3-0) 
Property Insurance 

Business Administration 333 ........ (0-2) 


Business Machines 


2 


ao SO NW WO KD & 
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Business Administration 420 ........ (3-0) 3 
Principles of Investment 

Business Administration 428 ........ (3-0) 3 
Real Estate Titles and 
Conveyances 

Business Administration 433 ........ (3-0) 3 
Business Management 

Economics. 323) 2.2... 2o i istesccetesn. (3-0) 3 
Economic Analysis 

Economics: 4120-2... eee (3-0) 3 
Public Finance 

Economics 424  .2...:.........-------c-0-0cseee- (3-0) 3 


Economics of Transportation 


For a Major in 
BUILDING PRODUCTS MARKETING 
(Group 2) 
The curriculum in building products marketing was de- 


veloped in cooperation with the retail building materials in- 
dustry, the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, and the Na- 


tional Retail Lumber Dealers Association. 


It is designed to 


train persons who plan to seek employment in the retail build- 
ing materials industry. Students who complete this program 
will have an educational foundation for responsible positions 


in this industry. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Business Administration 105 ........ (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Business 
Engineering Drawing 105 ............ (0-6) 2 
Engineering Drawing 
English) 034.020 3 ee (3-0) 8 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 101 .0000.0.....0...--0. eee (3-0) 3 
Algebra 
Mechanical Engineering 105 ........ (1-6) 3 
Carpentry and Mill Work 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 .................. (0-2) R 
15 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Agricultural Engineering 205 ...... (2-3) 
Farm Buildings and 


Structures 
Business Administration 205 ...... (3-0) 
Marketing 
Business Administration 227 ...... (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 
Economics 205 -2...0.....2.......cccs-sceee-0s (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 
Engineering Drawing 221 ............ (1-3) 
Building Construction Drawing 
English? 203-252 ae eee (2-0) 
Composition and Literature 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 
Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) 


ee 


rar 
a fe ey Ce 


Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry =106> (2222 34... ee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
Enelishe1 04550. oo eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 103 ....00.........cceceeceeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
PVSiCS LL ect ee ee (3-3) 4 
A Brief Survey of Physics 
Electives = ee ee: 2 
Physical Education 102 ................ (0-2) R 
17 
Business Administration 206 ........ (2-0) 2 
Purchasing and Control 
of Materials 
Business Administration 208 ........ (3-6) 3 
Advertising 
Business Administration 216 ........ (0-2) 1 
Building Products 
Business Administration 228 ........ (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting 
Englisht21005 2 se ree eae. (2-0) 2 
Writing and Discussion 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
Elective?.223 222 2a es 4 
Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
17 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Oredit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 305 ........ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 303 ..._.(3-3) 4 
Business Law Statistical Method 
Business Administration 325 ......(3-0) 3 Business Administration 306 ........ (3-0) 3 
Retailing Business Law 
Business Administration 329 ........ (3-0) 3 Economics’ 312 i2)23222). ee (3-0) 3 
Cost Accounting Money and Banking 
Civil Engineering 206 .................. (0-3) 1 History 306 2.000.000.2542 (3-0) 3 
Plane Surveying American National Government 
English 301] (22.2.2... (3-0) 3 Elective ................a ee. Sees 4 
Writing for Professional Men _ 
Elective 2232235: 229282) OP eee 4 17 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 315 ........ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 418 _......(3-0) 3 
Insurance Corporation Finance 
Business Administration 435 ........ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 422 ........ (3-0) 3 
Salesmanship Personnel Problems of Industry 
Business Administration 461 —......(2-0) 2 Business Administration 428 —_....(3-0) $3 
Retailing Building Products Real Estate Titles 
Mechanical Engineering 335 .......(3-0) 3 and Conveyances 
Mechanical Equipment English’) 403° 22..1 54.0) 22353 (1-2) 
of Buildings Speaking for Professional Men 
Psychology 3058 2). 6 ee (3-0) 3 Eléctive cs 3 eee ce tees ee 
Psychology for Technical _ 
Students 18 
Blective @S.22:55.0 eh ee 4 


18 


NOTE: A minimum of 12 weeks of practice in the industry is required. This practice 
is to be approved in advance by the sponsoring department, and suitable reports 
are to be submitted on each assignment. 


For a Major in 
FINANCE 


(Group 38) 


The curriculum in finance provides instruction in the prin- 
ciples, methods, instruments, and institutions of finance with 
specialized training in the techniques and practices of financial 
management. The student receives training in accounting, 
economics, business law, and elective fields which provides a 
balanced background for specialization in finance. 


The principal objective of the program is to prepare stu- 
dents for managerial positions in such fields of business fi- 
nance as commercial banking, investment banking, securities 
brokerage, trust management, and property management. The 
program also provides training for employment with govern- 
mental agencies engaged in lending operations and regulation 
of securities markets. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See page 143) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Business Administration 205 ........ (3-0) 3 
Marketing 
Business Administration 227 ........ (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting 
Business Administration 305 ........ (3-0) 3 
Business Law 
PiCOROMIECS) 208 oc csescs ccc ctees es cheese (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
RS lISi E20 GR et ee (2-0) 2 
Composition and Literature 
Military or Air Science —......._(0-3) 1 
LIGCULV Cee ec ae 1 
Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) R 
17 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 303 ........ (3-3) 
Statistical Method 

Business Administration 361 ........ (3-0) 
Survey of Intermediate 
Accounting 

Economics: 311 °:.22.003) nk (3-0) 
Money and Banking 

Ie nelishs 301, (ate sxcccce ee (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 

LOC ENV Oy 8 oe a steer e tonce 


4 


ie) 


SENIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 308 ...... _ (3-0) 
Law of Private Corporations 


Business Administration 420 __.....(3-0) 
Principles of Investment 

Business Administration 440 ........ (3-0) 
Real Estate Fundamentals 

Pinglistt AQ3 een tence (1-2) 


Speaking for Professional Men 
Electives. 2 ee — 


S| 
| nr bo oo oo oo 


NOTE: The following courses are suggested electives: 


Agricultural Economics 430 ........ (3-0) 
Agricultural Finance 

Business Administration 320 ........ (3-0) 
Life Insurance 

Business Administration 322 ........ (3-0) 
Property Insurance 

Business Administration 324 ........ (3-0) 


Casualty Insurance 
and Suretyship 

Business Administration 330  ...... (3-0) 
Advanced Accounting 


Business Administration 352 ........ (2-0) 
Personal Finance 
Business Administration 403 ........ (3-0) 


Income Tax 


oO C8 Ow 69 
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Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 228 ........ (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting 
Business Administration 306 ........ (3-0) 3 
Business Law 
Business Administration 315 _......(3-0) 3 
Insurance 
Economics 204 ........-cs.-.cccscc-ccscesccscoes (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
English! 210*2 2. Ses ee eee ee (2-0) 2 
Writing and Discussion 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
Blectiver. | at tee Ae ees = 1 
Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
17 
Business Administration 304 ........ (3-0) 3 
Business Cycles and Business 
Measurements 
Business Administration 310 ........ (2-0) 2 
Credits and Collections 
Business Administration 418 ........ (3-0) 3 
Corporation Finance 
History 3067222 eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
lective; Aiba Nee eee Ee 6 
17 
Business Administration 432 ........ (3-0) 3 
Security Analysis 
Business Administration 434 ........ (3-0) 3 
Problems in. Finance 
como mics 4020 res wcsene step ceeaes (3-0) 3 
Public Finance 
J CRY cheep oa cite ey ed aha lo ute aot Ra 9 
18 
Business Administration 422 ........ (3-0) 3 
Personnel Problems of Industry 
Business Administration 428 ........(3-0) 3 
Real Estate Titles 
and Conveyances 
Business Administration 435 ........ (3-0) 3 
Salesmanship 
Business Administration 438 ........ (3-0) 3 
Commercial Bank Management 
Business Administration 442 ........ (3-0) 3 
Real Estate Practice 
Beconomics (422) c.c2.5.04.0).csscectoccanceocete (3-0) 3 


Monetary Problems 
and Policies 


148 
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For a Major in. 
GENERAL BUSINESS 
(Group 4) 


Students who do not wish to major in one of the several 
special fields in business administration should follow the cur- 
riculum in general business. 
more courses in each of the fields of business administration 
and thereby provides a broad training for business careers. It 
is designed for those planning to establish their own business 
or preparing for employment eventually leading to responsible 


positions in industry. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 143) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Business Administration 205 ........ (3-0) 3 
Marketing 
Business Administration 227 ........ (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting 
Economics 203  .................-ccccscscessesees (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
English’ 203. ccsckadccn 8S. oe (2-0) 2 
Composition and Literature 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
Psychology).303 ...2<0-.e ee (3-0) 3 
Psychology for Technical 
Students 
Elective’. 2e.eee 1 
Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) R 
17 
Business Administration 303 ........ (3-3) 4 
Statistical Method 
Business Administration 305 ........ (3-0) 3 
Business Law 
Economics 311 ...................--2.-------<--- (3-0) 3 
Money and Banking 
Englishs301 $53.22 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 
Rlectiver ee ee 4 
17 


This curriculum includes one or 


Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 206 ........ (2-0) 2 
Purchasing and Control 
of Materials 
Business Administration 208 ........ (3-0) 3 
Advertising 
Business Administration 228 __...... (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting 
Economics 204 .................----sscccseseeeee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
English 210 )2..W.2 (2-0) 2 
Writing and Discussion 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
Elective .02:25503.4:. eee 2 
Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
17 


Business Administration 304 ........ (3-0) 
Business Cycles and 
Business Measurements 


Business Administration 306 ........ (3-0) 
Business Law 

Business Administration 310 ........ (2-0) 
Credits and Collections 

History. 306 «....0:2 s-4-20--0 toe ee (3-0) 


American National Government 
Elective... 2.2 eee 


SENIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 315 ........ (3-0) 
Insurance 

Business Administration 325 ........ (3-0) 
Retailing 

Business Administration 418 ........ (3-0) 
Corporation Finance 

English 403: ee ee (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 

Elective folic... ee 


Business Administration 420 _....... (3-0) 
Principles of Investment 
Business Administration 422 ........ (3-0) 
Personnel Problems 
of Industry 
Business Administration 435 ....... (3-0) 
Salesmanship 
Elective..2....22%..2°3 43) 2 2 


(J) 


| 
bo | a ow np oe 
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NOTE: The following courses are suggested electives: 


Business Administration 308 ........ (3-0) 
Law of Private Corporations 
Business Administration 316 ........ (2-0) 
Office Management 

Business Administration 320 ........ (3-0) 
Life Insurance 

Business Administration 322 ........ (3-0) 
Property Insurance 

Business Administration 327 ........ (3-3) 
Intermediate Accounting 

Business Administration 328 ........ (3-3) 
Intermediate Accounting 

Business Administration 329 ........ (3-0) 
Cost Accounting 

Business Administration 344 ........ (3-0) 
Marketing Problems 

Business Administration 427 ........ (3-0) 
Insurance Law 

Business Administration 428 ........ (3-0) 


Real Estate Titles 
and Conveyances 


3 


eo © 2. 6 m— BP WD OF bh 
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Business Administration 433 ........ (3-0) 3 
Business Management 

Business Administration 436 ........ (3-0) 3 
Sales Management 

Economics 318 ...0............2.:s0ecceeeeeeeee- (3-0) 3 
Economics of Labor 

Economics 412 ................22....c0ce-eeeeeee (3-0) 3 
Public Finance 

Beonomics. 422 © cccsccccccccccossczcoscovceneensee (3-0) 3 
Monetary Problems 
and Policies 

Economics 424 00.......2..........-.-eeeeeeeeees (3-0) 3 
Economics of Transportation 

Englishi37i@ee 2 ee (3-0) 3 
Great Books 

Geography 204 00......00cecccceeeeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 


Economic Geography 


For a Major in 
INSURANCE 


(Group 5) 


The insurance industry is seeking an increasing number 
of college graduates for positions as agents, agency managers, 
underwriters, claim adjusters, payroll auditors, safety engi- 
neers, and executives. The insurance field includes life, prop- 
erty, and casualty insurance, and corporate suretyship. The 
curriculum in insurance is designed to provide the specialized 
training for students who plan to enter this field, whether 
on their own account, with insurance companies, or with busi- 
ness or industrial concerns. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See page 143) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Business Administration 205 ........ (3-0) 3 
Marketing 
Business Administration 227 ........ (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting 
Economics 203 ............2.2.2...-:.2-2-eeeeee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Ue Tyg AE} Cue AB 2 alae rae ae aaa lis pst (2-0) 2 
Composition and Literature 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
Psychology 303) 20.5.2 2.20.0. nha k.. (3-0) 3 
Psychology for Technical 
Students 
Blective 2:0) eRe ei at 1 
Physical Education 201 .............2... (0-2) R 


Second Semester 


Business Administration 228 ........ (3-3) 
Principles of “Accounting ! 

Business Administration 315 ........ (3-0) 
Insurance 

Economics 204 00...........0..00-2.2..-seeceeee- (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

English. (21032 on ee ee (2-0) 
Writing and Discussion 

Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 

Elective ee ee eee ee 

Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) 


ESL td ees tase con cd: tm 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 303 ........ (3-3) 4 Business Administration 304 ........ (3-0) 3 
Statistical Method Business Cycles and 
Business Administration 305 ........ (3-0) 3 Business Measurements 
Business Law Business Administration 306 ........ (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 322 ........ (3-0) 3 Business Law 
Property Insurance Business Administration 320 _..... (3-0) 3 
Economics 311  ..........-......--ssecceeete--2-2 (8-0) 3 Life Insurance 
Money and Banking English 301° e322 5.0582 32 (3-0) 3 
Elective £4.23... 32s ee 3 Writing for Professional Men 
_— Elective ........6 $5.2 ,0:.. ee 6 
16 pa 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 324 ...... (3-0) Business Administration 420 ....... (3-0) 3 
Casualty Insurance Principles of Investment 
and Suretyship Business Administration 422 ........ (3-0) 3 
Or Personnel Problems 
Business Administration 437 .......(3-6) 3 of Industry 
Applied Life Insurance Business Administration 427 ........ (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 418 -...... (3-0) 3 Insurance Law 
Corporation Finance History, 306 2.220. nw eee (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 435 .......(3-0) 3 American National Government 
Salesmanship Elective.) eee 6 
Business Administration 440 ........ (3-0) 3 — 
Real Estate Fundamentals 18 
Envlishs403) 3... ee ee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Blective:.<:. 323.4. es 3 
17 Ye 
NOTE: The following courses are suggested electives: 
Business Administration 208 ..... ..(3-0) 3 Business Administration 403 ........ (3-0) 3 
Advertising Income Tax 
Business Administration 308 ........ (3-0) 3 Business Administration: 428 ...... (3-0) 3 
Law of Private Corporations Real Estate Titles + 
Business Administration 310 ...... (2-0) 2 and Conveyances 
Credits and Collections Business Administration 436 _...... (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 312 ........ (1-3) 2 Sales Management. 
Statistical Charts and Graphs Business Administration 442 ....__.. (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 316 ...__ (2-0) 2 Real Estate Practice ° : 
Office Management Industrial Engineering 401 .........(3-0) 3 
Business Administration 327 ........ (3-3) 4 Survey of Industrial 
Intermediate Accounting Engineering 
Business Administration 329 ........ (3-0) 3 


Cost Accounting 


For a Major in 
MARKETING 
(Group 6) 


The field of marketing is diversified in the scope of its 
opportunities: Typical of the fields in which expansion is tak- 
ing place is retail merchandising. Its major departments in- 
clude store management, buying, publicity, merchandise plan- 
ning, research, and personnel work. Market research will make 
increased demands upon those able to furnish management 
with the data necessary to keep abreast of marketing changes, 
to eliminate wasteful marketing methods, and to develop new 
products. The field of sales administration requires an ever- 
increasing number of individuals qualified to recruit, select, 
and train selling personnel. Also in this area lie the important 
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functions of establishing sales territories, setting sales quotas, 
and sales costing. Personal selling is a field offering many op- 
portunities for employment. In the field of advertising there 
is a need for copywriters, space buyers, research workers, 
media analysts, account executives, and advertising produc- 


tion managers. 


By careful selection of electives, a student can specialize 
in one of the different fields of marketing or gain general 


knowledge in anticipation of starting his own business. 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 143) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 205 ........ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 208 ........ (3-0) 3 
Marketing Advertising 
Business Administration 227 ........ (3-3) 4 Business Administration 228 ........ (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting Principles of Accounting 
Economics 203. .................- et ae (3-0) 3 Business Administration 303 ........ (3-3) 4 
Principles of Economics Statistical Method 
Pnglish 203) sk yrs tte (2-0) 2 Economics 204322228230 (3-0) 3 
Composition and Literature Principles of Economics 
Geography. 20400 2.45 Sia ots (3-0) 3 English: 2100 22 2 2 Snes (2-0) 2 
Economie Geegraphy Writing and Discussion 
Military or Air Science ................ (8-3) 1 Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 201 _.............. (0-2) R Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
16 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 206 ........ (2-0) 2 Business Administration 304 ........ (3-0) 3 
Purchasing and Control Business Cycles and 
of Materials Business Measurements 
Business Administration 305 —...... (3-0) 3 Business Administration 306 ........ (3-0) 3 
Business Law Business Law 
Business Administration 325 ...._ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 315 ........ (3-0) 3 
Retailing Insurance 
Eeonomices 13 lie ee (3-0) 3 Psychology: 303%. Se eas (3-0) 3 
Money and Banking Psychology for Technical 
Este OL es ee ee tae SYS (3-0) 3 Students 
Writing for Professional Men Elective? ees. ae ee 6 
lectivetee oo eee iy ts ab: Pie 4 _ 
18 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 418 ........ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 344 ........ (3-0) 3 
Corporation Finance Marketing Problems 
Business Administration 435 ........(3-0) 3 Business Administration 436 ........ (3-0) 3 
Salesmanship Sales Management 
LONGI d A (We A eee te Ge ey OT Sr (1-2) 2 Business Administration 446 ........ (2-0) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men Marketing Industrial Products 
Mistory '306 ps) es (3-0) 3 Electives see oie sea 8 eee Be 9 
American National Government = 
Electivewen trans erro h. teiyd an 17 
17 
NOTE: Six hours of electives are to be selected from the following: 
Business Administration 310 ........ (2-0) 2 Business Administration 456 ........ (0-2) 1 
Credits and Collections Applied Salesmanship 
Business Administration 318 ........ (3-0) 3 VOULTALMSM EAU Ope etree ee (2-2) 3 
Wholesale Merchandising Principles of Typography 
Business Administration 447 ........ (3-0) 3 


Advertising Procedures 
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For a Major in 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
(Group 7) 


The curriculum in personnel administration provides train- 
ing for employment in the personnel departments of industrial 
concerns, public institutions, and governmental agencies, es- 
pecially those agencies concerned with employer — employee 
relations. In recent years employer — employee relations have 
become a major problem of business and society, with the re- 
sult that there is an increasing demand for qualified college 
graduates to work in this important field. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 143) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 227 ........ (3-3) 4 Business Administration 228 ........ (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting Principles of Accounting 
Business Administration 315 ........ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 305 ........ (3-0) 3 
Insurance Business Law 
Economics. 2038 1...ccscosessonsceesseccocecucsees (3-0) 3 Business Administration 316 ........ (2-0) 2 
Principles of Economics Office Management 
English}203,.2...... ee ee (2-0) 2 Economics 204°... 222 Soe (3-0) 3 
Composition and Literature Principles of Economics 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 English’ 210: 047 oS ee ae (2-0) 2 
Paychology 30312422. eo (3-0) 3 Writing and Discussion 
Psychology for Technical Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
Students BHlective oy ee ee eee 2 
Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) R Physical Education 202 _................. (0-2) R 
16 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 303 ........ (3-3) 4 Business Administration 304 __..... (3-0) 3 
Statistical Method Business Cycles and 
Business Administration 306 ........ (3-0) 3 Business Measurements 
Business Law Business Administration 418 ........ (3-0) 3 
English 3017 2 err ee (3-0) 3 Corporation Finance 
Writing for Professional Men Business Administration 422 _.... (3-0) 3 
Eiistory 3306 ps5 ee (3-0) 3 Personnel Problems 
American National Government of Industry 
Elective <.5223 A ee eee 5 Economics 318  .............22..----0---eceeeseee (3-0) 3 
— Economics of Labor 
18 Elective 2 oe eee 6 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 423 ........ (3-0) 3 Economics 437. .<-c.cese-c5s:cs2cnuoe ee (2-0) 2 
Personnel Policies and Government and Labor 
Techniques Relations 
Business Administration 435 ........ (3-0) 3 Industrial Education 328 .............. (3-0) 3 
Salesmanship Industrial Accident Prevention 
Economics 435. ...........22-...::s:cscsceeeeees (3-0) 3 Psychology 401 0........2....2222.22eeseeeeeee (3-0) 3 
Collective Bargaining Industrial Psychology 
and Labor Disputes Elective 22..222 2) 2st Se 9 
English 403 2.2. aor ek A (1-2) = 
Speaking for Professional Men 17 
Journalism 321 2.5 ee (2-2) 
Industrial Journalism 


Blective#:22.....0) eee 
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NOTE: The following courses are suggested electives: 


Business Administration 205 ........ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 463 ........ (2-0) 2 
Marketing Employee Supervision 

Business Administration 208 ........ (3-0) 3 Economics 319 .00................---s000--e000-- (3-0) 3 
Advertising Economic Development of 

Business Administration 320 ........ (3-0) 3 the United States 
Life Insurance English <405 > 332 22 2 eee (2-0) 2 

Business Administration 322 ........ (3-0) 3 Radio Speaking and 
Property Insurance Studio Practice 

Business Administration 420 ........ (3-0) 3 Industrial Education 406 ................ (2-0) 2 
Principles of Investment Vocational Guidance 

Business Administration 433 ........ (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 401 .......... (3-0) 3 
Business Management Survey of Industrial Engineering 

Business Administration 436 ........ (3-0) 3 


Sales Management 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Two departments in the School of Arts and Sciences pro- 
vide programs of study which prepare students for certifica- 
cation as teachers in secondary schools. In the Department 
of Education and Psychology a student may prepare himself 
for teaching one of the usual secondary school subject mat- 
ter fields. In the Department of Physical Education a student 
may prepare himself for coaching athletics and teaching phy- 
sical education in the secondary school. Normally the student 
will follow a program leading to the Bachelor of Science de- 
gree, but an alternative program is available to the student 
who desires to obtain a Bachelor of Arts degree. The Depart- 
ment of Education and Psychology also offers teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and administrators an opportunity to add 
to their professional preparation in advanced undergraduate 
and graduate courses. 


The Placement Office of the College, with the special co- 
operation of the School of Arts and Sciences, endeavors to as- 
sist graduates and students of the College in securing suitable 
teaching positions and to assist boards of education and other 
officials in securing teachers. While no one is assured of a 
position, every reasonable effort will be made to place all wor- 
thy candidates registered for this service. Information ob- 
tained from professors and others is confidential. No charge 
is made for this service. 


EDUCATION 


The Bachelor’s degree is granted students majoring in 
the Department of Education and Psychology who complete 
(1) the course requirements in professional education, (2) at 
least 24 semester hours in a teaching major, and (3) 12 to 18 
semester hours in a teaching minor. 
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Curriculum in 
EDUCATION 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biology $101 22.5380. terres (2-3) 3 Biology °107 | 2.0.2.0. .2uAdoaeeeeee (2-3) 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
*Chemistry 101 25.) oan (3-3) 4 *Chemistry 102; 2402.55.23. (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Beriglish 5103 tice ans eee eee (3-0) 3 English 104. ....jbcccecesaeeeee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History 105-032}. 3043) eee (3-0) 3 History 106° 24.3.2 Bee eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics 102 ........0...............22---- (3-0) 3 Mathematics 103 .0..02.0..........eeeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ........ a o> (0-2) R Eléctive, £24.)..4° 444.5... ee 1 
— Physical Education 102 .................. (0-2) R 
17 = 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Economies 203 @203-32)....3-4.0e oe (3-0) 3 Economies (204 2)..b22. Sete (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
Education ?12P 2 eA ee (3-0) 3 English 291 or’ 232°... 2.22 (3-0) 3 
An Introduction to Education Survey of English Literature 
Finvlishy stare et eee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
Shakespeare Physics. 202) (pe UiiS). See (3-3) 4 
Military or Air Science ~.............-.. (0-3) 1 College Physics 
Physics 201 ee he casne (3-3) 4 Psychology (201... ee (3-0) 3 
College Physics General Psychology 
le CEL VC ered ree ae enae 3 Wl@Ctiv@ wo ccc ee $ 
Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) R Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
17 ae 
JUNIOR YEAR 
History 3062S) een ee (3-0) 3 Education 321 (i252. 20 ee (3-0) 3 
American National Government Secondary School Methods 
Physical Education 213 .........22....... (2-0) 2 Education’ $22 242. See (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Physical Secondary School 
Education Administration 
Psychology 30 loge tee (3-0) 3 History’ 307 es eee (3-0) 3 
Educational Psychology State and Local Government 
ONTO Rg eet > meee een ine tp Rete e oar 10 Elective. 2. i 9 
18 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Education 426...) a Se ne (3-0) 3 Education :425.....2....at).508te (2-12) 6 
Tests and Measurements Supervised Student Teaching 
Education 487° ....t.2.4.24) se (3-0) 3 Education427 3. 2.8.5... 99352.5 (3-0) 3 
An Introductory Course in Principles of Guidance _ 
Techniques of Curriculum ** English (403 322. 2444.......24..5088 (1-2) 2 
Construction Speaking for Professional Men 
Enelishss0 1g). ee ae (3-0) 3 Mlectivels®. 3 nccco ee eee na 5) 
Writing for Professional Men — 
Physical Education 415 -...200.......... (3-0) 3 14 
Secondary School Health 
Education 
Hlectivietix-2 free abet, Hs 6 
18 


*A student who desires a Bachelor of Arts degree in education will schedule 12 hours 
modern language in the freshman and sophomore years, omitting Chemistry 101, 102 


the freshman year. 


**Students with a teaching major in English will substitute English 407. 


in 
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TEACHING MAJORS AND MINORS 


An essential part of this teacher education program is a 
teaching major of not less than 24 hours, and a teaching minor 
of 12 to 18 hours related to the teaching major. The combina- 
tions and course requirements listed below are defined with 
considerable exactness and are based upon a careful study of 
teaching requirements in Texas. Certain teaching majors re- 
quire specific teaching minors, while others permit selection 
within limits. Students who wish to depart from the recom- 
mended combination or program of courses may do so only 
with the consent of the Head of the Department of Education 


and Psychology and the approval of the Dean of Arts and Sci- 
ences. 


Recommended Teaching Combinations 


TEACHING MAJORS RELATED TEACHING MINORS 


(24 hours minimum) (12 to 18 hours in one) 

Biology Chemistry, physics, mathematics, economics, 
history, geography, sociology 

Chemistry Physics, biology, mathematics 

Business Administration . Economics, English, mathematics 

Economics Business administration, history, geography, 
sociology 

English History, economics, geography, journalism, 
sociology, French, German, Spanish 

Geography History, economics, sociology, English, biology, 
physics, chemistry, mathematics 

History English, economics, geography, sociology, 
mathematics, biology, French, German, 
Spanish 

Journalism English, history, sociology, geography 

Mathematics Physics, chemistry, history, economics, 


geography, sociology, biology, French, 
German, Spanish 


Course Requirements for Teaching Majors and Minors 


Biology 

Teaching Major: Biology 101, 107, 108, 206, 219, 220, 327; 
a Genetics 301. 
Teaching Minor: Biology 101, 107, 108, 327. 


Chemistry 
Teaching Major: Chemistry 101, 102, 205, 216, 301, 302. 
Teaching Minor: Chemistry 101, 102, 205, 216. 


Business Administration 
Teaching Major: Business Administration 208, 227, 228, 305, 327; 
Economics 811. 
Teaching Minor: Business Administration 208, 227, 228, 327. 
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Economics 
Teaching Major: Economics 203, 204, 319, 320, 324, 421. 
Teaching Minor: Economics 2038, 204, 319, 320. 
English 
Teaching Major: English 103, 104, 212, 231 or 232, 301, 309, 310, 
375, 403, 405. 
Teaching Minor: English 103, 104, 212, 231 or 232, 301. 
Geography 
Teaching Major: Geography 203, 204, 301, 302, 303, 308, 401; 
Geology 205. 
Teaching Minor: Geography 2038, 204, 308; Geology 205. 
History 
Teaching Major: History 105, 106, 217, 218, 306, 307, 423, 424. 
Teaching Minor: History 105, 106, 217, 218, 306, 307. 
Journalism 
Teaching Major: Journalism 201, 202, 205, 304, 307, 308, 409, 412; 
Physics 315. 
Teaching Minor: Journalism 201, 202, 304, 307, 409; Physics 315. 


Mathematics 
Teaching Major: Mathematics 102, 108, 104, 209, 210, 307 or 308; 
Engineering Drawing 106; Civil Engineering 206. 
Teaching Minor: Mathematics 102, 103, 104, 209, 210; 
Engineering Drawing 106. 


Modern Languages 
Teaching Minor Only: 12 hours introductory and freshman courses, 
12 hours of sophomore and junior level 
courses. 
Physics 
Teaching Minor Only: Physics 201, 202, 310, 314, 315. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Bachelor’s degree is granted students majoring in 
the Department of Physical Education who complete the pre- 
scribed program of studies in professional education, physical 
education, and general education, and establish a teaching mi- 
nor in one of the usual secondary school subject matter fields 
(See above). The choice of a teaching minor may be made 
only with the approval of the Head of the Department of Phy- 
sical Education. 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 157 
Curriculum in 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
BST OLOG yar LOU ees. fats. cdesiecccececadece (2-3) 3 Biology 21 0 Vettes ce eee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Vertebrate Zoology 
Seed Plants Chemistry, 106) 22.......0.-2.c..2.--ccccccsecosseo (3-3) 4 
Englishel03?t..2:28. 4207) 252528 ee (3-0) 3 General Chemistry 
Composition and Rhetoric Educationgl2 lies re ese. (3-0) 3 
AISLOT VLD pee ee ee (3-0) 3 An Introduction to Education 
History of the United States English 1040 eee. ee ee (3-0) 3 
Mathematics 101 ...00000000.. ee (3-0) 3 Composition and Rhetoric 
Algebra History 4106 2223. eee (3-0) 3 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 History of the United States 
Rural Sociology 205 -...0.0.000000........ (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
Principles of Sociology Elective on oe eee 1 
Physical Education 101 .................. (0-2) R Physical Education 102 .................. (0-2) R 
16 18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biolowy+2197 42082: S..f2 4 cen atans, (2-3) 3 Biologry 22062225: 4 an ee oe (2-3) 3 
Anatomy and Physiology Physiology and Hygiene 
Biclowy), 220 fe tts arene ee (2-0) 2 Economics 205. ...............---2---2--2-000---- (3-0) 3 
Personal and Public Health Principles of Economics 
english? 212 be eee ee eee (3-0) 3 English’ 231°ere232) 2323 (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 Literature 
Physical Education 211 .................. (1-3) 2 Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
Physical Education Activities Physical Education 216 .................. (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 213 .................. (2-0) 2 First Aid 
Introduction to Physical Physical Education 226 .................. (2-0) 2 
Education Introduction to Recreation 
Physical Education 221 .................. (2-0) 2 Electivere vce. ce eee 4 
Safety Education Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
LeCti vest oe aaee nee 2 = 
Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) R 17 
17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Education 3217, 2 29t' e622... 202...2% (3-0) 3 Education).3 2250 522 oe 2). 2k. (3-0) 3 
Secondary School Methods Secondary School 
Physical Education 316 ................ (2-3) 3 Administration 
Secondary School English s30 leh fete pe. ne sete (3-0) 3 
Physical Education Writing for Professional Men 
Physical Education 415 .................. (3-0) 3 History 3 0G ier ee es (3-0) 3 
Secondary School American National Government 
Health Education Physical Education 218 .................. (1-3) 2 
Psychology, 3010-22 ek ee... te (3-0) 3 Athletic Injuries 
Educational Psychology Physical Education 325 .................. (2-0) 2 
OLR NY platted PO ER ON ae ate a 6 Outdoor Activities 
— Electives seeks ce eee acca ane 5 
18 — 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
English 403% 2... cere eee (1-2) 2 Education) 427... eee (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Principles of Guidance 
History, 300002.) 28 ce eee (3-0) 3 Physical Bducation 425 ..............--. (3-0) 3 
State and Local Government Tests and Measurements 
Physical Education 423 .................. (3-0) 3 Physical Education 450 ..._.......... (2-12) 6 
Administration of Health Directed Teaching 
and Physical Education Electives..2.ivc..ee ee eee a 3 
Psy chologyi823 cc-cse-c0 cess oos-n setseeeesee (3-0) 3 — 
Psychology of Adolescence 15 
OI OCEIVO (i cncseceee ene ene sesee eee 7 


18 


NOTES: 1. Students having completed English 212 may substitute one of the follow- 
ing for English 231 or 232: English 321, 322, 336, 340, 350, or 371. 


2. Students taking advanced military or air science will register for History 
305 in lieu of History 306 and 307. 


SCIENCE 


Science programs in the School of Arts and Sciences are 
administered by the following departments: Biology, Chem- 
istry, Oceanography, and Physics. 


The several curricula in science are planned for those stu- 
dents whose interests and abilities lie in the direction of seek- 
ing scientific truths and relations previously unknown or not 
understood in the world about us and of bringing these truths 
to bear on problems affecting the well-being of mankind. Be- 
cause many students do not discover the nature of their in- 
terests or abilities until they have followed a curriculum in 
agriculture or engineering for a year or more, the curricula 
in science are so arranged that a student may change to sci- 
ence with a minimum of loss in semester hour credit. 


The curricula are designed to serve the following pur- 
poses: 


1. To prepare students for research in basic science, usu- 
ally after further study at the graduate level. 


2. To prepare teachers of science in secondary schools 
and other institutions of learning. 

3. To provide the necessary undergraduate foundation 
Adee. planning to study medicine or kindred 
ields. 


4. To afford a broad scientific training for students who 
desire it before entering some field of applied science 
in industry or government service. 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Curricula in 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


(For Majors in Bacteriology, Botany, Entomology, and Zoology) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


159 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
IGLOS Sw | Sree: ete eens neces (2-3) 3 Bioloe yl OS ieee cece tes (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology hgh Invertebrate Zoology 
Chemimery | LOD el. ca ee (3-3) 4 Chemistry (1020 ne (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
une iishe 03a 2 lec es oes ae (3-0) 3 Enelish® 10492 Oe eee ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
EIStOn Veal Obes cee a (3-0) 3 Histotval OG pee ee ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics 101 or 102 .......0.0........ (3-0) 3 Mathematics 103 22.00.0000... eee (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science _................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 .................. (0-2) R Hlectiveperte ere reel ey i ee. 1 
a Physical Education 102 —_................ (0-2) R 
17 — 
18 
For a Major in 
BACTERIOLOGY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See above) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biology 10 Le (2-3) 3 Biology 206 2s sk Fe ae (2-4) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Introductory Bacteriology 
Chemistry 200/20: (2-6) 4 Chemistty421652 0° eee (2-6) 4 
Qualitative Analysis Quantitative Analysis 
Erngiishe203 a... eee (2-0) 2 Economics 205, (3-0) 3 
Composition and Literature Principles of Economics 
Mathematics 104 _..........c... ee. (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ................. (0-3) 1 
Analytics Phiystesn20 29 tre ee ee eee (3-3) 4 
Military or Air-Science .._............... (0-3) 1 College Physics 
PHYSICS 20 1 se ec neces (3-3) 4 Electives eee eee eee 2 
College Physics Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201................ (0-2) R — 
— 17 
17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Listers Rik y ee ee eee, mere ee 2A) (2-3) 3 Biolocye224 we. ccc. fea beets uecencccsc eee (3-3) 4 
Mycology General Microbiology 
Chemistry...301 <2¥iteem. ews: (3-3) 4 Chemistry .302.c5 i eat eee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
Dairy Husbandry 320 .....0..0.000...... (3-3) 4 Dairy Husbandry 326 ...................... (3-3) 4 
Bacteriology of Dairy Products Food Preservation and 
English?210) seater hs (2-0) 2 Decomposition 
Writing and Discussion Modern Language ................2-......---- (3-0) 3 
Modern Language ..............----.--...- (3-0) 3 French or German 
French or German Electives... ee eee as za 
Weleet ive asec ached ese 1 a 
— 17 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biochemistry and Agronomy. (443, 4.4 3)::.::.5. ee ee (2-3) 3 
Nutrition ® 312 feo cee oe (3-6) 5 Soil Microbiology 

Veterinary Physiological Biolegy 420.22 ae (1-0) 1 
Chemistry Seminar in Biology 
Biology? 32300 0n ee ee eee (1-6) 3 History .306° 228.202 eee (3-0) 3 
Systematic Bacteriology American National Government 
Biolowy: 455 eee eee (3-3) 4 Modern Language ..W...-22............200002 (3-0) 3 
Pathogenic Microbiology French or German 
Modern Language ..................-.-....-. (3-0) 3 Veterinary Bacteriology and 
French or German Hygiené “487 (eee (2-4) 3 
Elective: 2.255 n-ne 2 Virology 
— Elective 2.0.0 eee 4 
17 — 
17 
For a Major in 
BOTANY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 159) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biology 210142... eee (2-3) 3 Biology 102) ..cc.:c.3. ob secorescseeeeoeeee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Chemistry 205 7..-2a..— eee (2-6) 4 Biology 7827 3 ee (2-3) 3 
Qualitative Analysis Fundamental Plant Morphology 
English: 203...) 3. (2-0) 2 Chemistry (216 222... (2-6) 4 
Composition and Literature Quantitative Analysis 
Mathematics 104 .0.....0..02.00- ee (3-0) 3 English?21 03-....3..03.25 once (2-0) 2 
Analytics Writing and Discussion 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .............. _..(0-3) 1 
Physics( 201.222... SS ee (3-3) 4 Physics? 202) 2.222 eee (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) R Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
17 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Biology 206 (2..25:52. eee. (2-4) 3 Chemistry “302 °2...20 2.) eee (3-3) 4 
Introductory Bacteriology Organic Chemistry 
Chemistry $01 22225... (3-3) 4 Genetics 301 0 .......)4..45:05: eee (3-2) 4 
Organic Chemistry Genetics 
Geography#203 oo eee en (3-3) 4 Modern Language ................c:.ccc000- (3-0) 3 
Physical Geography French or German 
Modern Language ................—....------ (3-0) 3 Plant Physiology and 
French or German Pathology'313 2.28 eee (2-3) 3 
Elective:=.... oe 3 Introduction to Plant 
_ Physiology 
7 BeleCtive occc)oo coe necenesticsctee ee 3 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Biology £419 -..:7.00. 3.2.0 see (1-0) 1 Biology }420. . <...ccccc koe cccetecescuncooesesteees (1-0) 1 
Seminar in Biology Seminar in Biology 
Biology3453 \ ee ee (2-3) 3 Biology (Botany elective) ............ 3 
Plant Anatomy English 403°.{......... 22.2332 2 (1-2) 2 
Economics 403 (12:.f0geecteee (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
Principles of Economics Genetics 406 ...........2..... eee (2-3) 3 
History306:2222. 4 eee (3-0) 3 Biometry—Experimental 
American National Government Technique 
Modern Language ...................2..-.---- (3-0) 3 Modern Language ................2-....--0+- (3-0) 3 
French or German French or German 
Elective ....2 223 ee eee 4 Elective.....0.2.208 (Se 5 
17 17 
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For a Major in 
ENTOMOLOGY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 159) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
BIOL OS Via OL, cect hore ae Eeaveccecasscccccesee (2-3) 3 Biolog yee 02 roe ere ceraceeeeteee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
ings ites 25k ee (8-0) 3 Biology: 206 ects ee es enctce (2-4) 3 
Shakespeare Introductory Bacteriology 
Entomology 305 .......................-—-. (2-3) 3 English’ 231c0rF%232,)5...--cccceseesseee-oees (3-0) 3 
Insect Morphology Survey of English Literature 
Military or Air Science .............. —_(0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
Modern Language ...................-.-- (3-0) 3 Modern Language .......................-.--- (3-0) 3 
French or German French or German 
Bhysics#20 10 2770 ec eectecte cn (3-3) 4 Physiesc2 02.22. es ee (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) R Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
17 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Chemistryi301 3252 t ee csc sacees (3-3) 4 Chemistry: 802 2.0 ne eecceee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
Entomology 301 ...................-_-——.. (2-3) 3 English °301- 223) oe eee (3-0) 3 
Systematic Entomology Writing for Professional Men 
Geneti¢s 301k en es (3-2). 4 Entomology 302 .......................-.es0000- (2-3) 3 
Genetics Systematic Entomology 
Modern Language ..............-------------- (3-0) 3 History: 306° s:...-. ee so ee (3-0) 3 
French or German American National Government 
lective ce eo es Ae 2 Modern Language ...............cccecceeeeee- (3-0) 3 
— French or German 
16 lective eee casas 2 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
BrOlO wy 04S S cess. cicieh eek Se (3-3) 4 Economics 403  ..............0.2222ccceceeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
General Physiology Principles of Economics 
Hin olish'<403. 2. e ee (1-2) 2 Entomology 306 20............--2-..2.2--ec000e (2-3) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Insect Physiology 
Entomology 401 ....................2.......—-- (2-3) 3 Entomology 402 —............00....220.2c.eeeeee (2-3) 3 
Principles of Insect Control Agricultural Pests 
Entomology 423 (2.2023 eee (2-3) 3 Entomology 424  0...0.......0cccceceee cece: (2-3) 3 
Comparative Anatomy Insect Ecology 
of Arthropods Plant Physiology and 
Plant Physiology and Pathology301e ts ne. (2-3) 3 
Pathology 6313 —:...2y@ot ma (2=3) 03 Plant Pathology 
Introduction to Plant Physiology Blectivejc 20 et en 2 
LC CUIVG etn ne ee et —e 
paki 17 
17 


NOTES: 1. 


See “The Foreign Language Requirement,” page 132. 


2. Electives in entomology should be selected from the following courses: 


Entomolozy 208. <:s.0..cctoBopescoissecnences (3-2) 4 


Veterinary Entomology 
Entomology 307 —........0..........-.-----e-0e- (2-2) 
Principles of Beekeeping 


3 


Entomology 308 ..........2222...0.-0----e-ee00 (2-2) 
Bees and Pollination 
Entomology 405 ............-..:.-.22:-s:s0000- (2-3) 


Fruit and Vegetable Insects 
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3. General electives should usually be selected from the following: 


U3 TT) ya od Uy fips Meanems a Dee ieee a (2-4) 3 
Comparative Anatomy 
of Vertebrates 

Biology 72 1S pas ssn westerns (2-4) 3 
Comparative Anatomy 
of Vertebrates 


Biolo rye 254 pe a ccteee esate (2-3) 3 
Embryology 
Chemistry O42 iescrsrcesscerecescanseecs (3-3) 4 


Physical Chemist 

Genetics 406 .................cececeeeeeeee eee 
Biometry—Experimental 
Technique 


Plant Physiology and 

Pathology 314..2.2..22..25 eee (3-3) 
Principles of Plant 
Physiology 

Wildlife Management 401 .............. (2-2) 
General Mammalogy 

Wildlife Management 403 .............. (2-3) 
Ecology of Animals 
and Pilants 


For a Major in 
ZOOLOGY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 159) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Biology:101,. 2.2 eee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants 
Biolowy 217.4242. 5 ese (2-4) 3 
Comparative Anatomy 
of Vertebrates 
Einglishi2 12 og cs ee ee (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
Modern Language ........................--- (3-0) 3 
French or German 
Physics) 201 «...22. 3: 2 ee (3-3) 4 
College Physics 
Physical Education 201 .............. (0-2) R 
17 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Biology (Zoology elective) ............ 

Chemistry” 3014 ee ee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry 

Genetics? 30123 re ee (3-2) 4 
Genetics 

Modern Language .............._.....-...- (3-0) 3 
French or German 

Electivec.02. 25. ee ae 3 


Biology) AU9. £..:.-cscsccceccocsesescs ee (1-0) 1 
Seminar in Biology 

Biology (Zoology elective) ............ 4 

Economics 403 .2000.......22--00cccc--eeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 

English?403° 25. 225 3 As (1-2) 2 


Speaking for Professional Men 
Elective 3255.4... 23 ee 


17 
NOTES: 1. 


Second Semester Credit 
Biology 206. )22.4..25-n0.c0s eee (2-4) 3 
Introductory Bacteriology 
Biology »:218)\2)..4): 2222 See (2-4) 3 
Comparative Anatomy 
of Vertebrates 
English 231 or 232 .........:..--<sc0<00--- (3-0) 3 
Survey of English Literature 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
Modern Language .................----.------ (3-0) 3 
French or German 
Physics’ 202° <2:2cccil eta (3-3) 4 
College Physics 
Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
17 
Biology (Zoology elective) ............ 3 
Chemistry (802.23. eee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry 
History 306° ~..c.ccc:.-cccs<csecuoucoaceeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Modern Language ..............-.-..0..---- (3-0) 3 
French or German 
Wel OCE VG a8 cc evecrte eee 4 
17 
Biolegy 420 «...........h23.22 32 (1-0) 1 
Seminar in Biology 
Biology (Zoology elective) ............ 4 
Elective 22005 2 ees on 12 
17 


See “The Foreign Language Requirement,” page 132. 


The elective hours in zoology must include 12 hours chosen from the fol- 
lowing courses: Biology 348, 344, 422, 438, 434, 435, 436. 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


selected from the following: 


“Ax aitecture 205 
freehand Drawing 
Arciuitecture 206 
Freehand Drawing 
*Chemistry 216 
Quantitative Analysis 
*Chemistry 301 
Organic Chemistry 
*Chemistry 302 
Organic Chemistry 
Chemistry 342 
Physical Chemistry 
Chemistry 443° ......: £2.20) 2a 
Animal Biochemistry 
Chemistry 444 
Animal Biochemistry 
Civil Engineering 406 


eaecenencccccsccecescseccces 


Peeerrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr ry 


ee encrcwes sowerecercccesosecccce 


ee eecencteeccceescecscccocsececs 


see cecesececcncwcceccccccoccocos 


Oe eeee cee cccenccccesccccosossoce 


weweccescennncenosccccsstescsscccs 


Se aaen and Public Health 


Entomology 2 
General Entomology 
Entomology 208 
Veterinary Entomology 
Entomology 301 
Systematic Entomology 
Entomology 302 
Systematic Entomology 


a eneecccerccscscccvccccsescccccs 


1 


oo Fr OF Oo > > > > > DP 


Entomology 305 20.2.........0.-cccc--eeccccceee 
Insect Morphology 

Entomology 306 ........2..0........00-000-0-- 
Insect Physiology 

Entomology 312 
Medical Entomology 

*Genetics 301 
Genetics 

Genetics ,.3045..25 cock ec eee 
Plant Breeding 

Geneti¢s 3806.5 122522 Sse. 
Animal Breeding 

Genetics 406 o.oo... ceeecccceeeeeee 
Biometry—Experimental 
Technique 

Geology 205 
Elementary Geology 

Wildlife Management 201 
Wildlife Conservation 
and Management 

Wildlife Management 401 
General Mammalogy 

Wildlife Management 402 
General Ornithology 

Wildlife Management 408 .............. 
Ecology of Animals 
and Plants 


Perr errr erry 


Seeescosnes cers osesccerecececensencs 


sececccecccece 


Studies Preparatory to 
MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, AND RELATED FIELDS 


Premedical and Predental Program 
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8. Elective hours and the remaining hours required for the major should be 


oo = >_> FS  & 


Students planning to enter a school of medicine or den- 
tistry without first taking a college degree should matriculate 
in the curriculum in science and take the following program: 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester 


Biology: 107: See See cee: 
Vertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry 101 
General Chemistry 
English 103 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 102 
Algebra 
Military or Air Science 
Modern Language: ..................s...0000 
French or German 
Physical Education 101 


Sererrrrrrrr i iri rerrrrrrrer rss 


*Strongly recommended for all zoology majors. 


- 
A We cms outs me 


Second Semester 


Biology 108 
Invertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry 102 
General Chemistry 
English 104 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 103 
Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science 
Modern Language 
French or German 
Blective es aoe rte ene canteens 
Physical Education 102 


wee wee wcee ccc enn e cess once cnccccuscces 


woe eeencrcceccsonncncsccece 


Credit 
(2-3) 3 
(3-3) 4 
(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
(0-3) 1 
(3-0) 3 

1 
(0-2) R 
18 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester 


Second Semester 


Biology "217" =.=... 2e0 ee (2-4) 3 Biology 218 %..c::.....-de.as eee (2-4) 3 
Comparative Anatomy Comparative Anatomy 
of Vertebrates of Vertebrates 

Chemistry /216o0 osc ee (2-6) 4 Chemistry 301 .......:..22...-.tS2.scccs! (3-3) 4 
Quantitative Analysis Organic Chemistry 

Einolishs21 20 eee (3-0) 3 English’ 231 or 232 .2......... 2328 248 (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 

Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 

Modern Language ..................-.ss0000- (3-0) 3 Modern Language .................0--0000---- (3-0) 3 
French or German French or German 

Physics “2010205 oe ee (3-3) 4 Physics 202. ........enasc3522 oe (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 

Blective £5 ccccsccccte asticeica tec eee 1 Elective .............323532 ee 1 

Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) R Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 

19 19 
JUNIOR YEAR 

Architecture.205) 22... ..(0-3) 1 Architecture 206 .000000....00....-..c.-2000-- (0-3) 1 
Freehand Drawing Freehand Drawing 

Biology (elective) ..............___ aw 3 Biology (elective) -..............-.--0..0.---- 3 

Chemistry.—802 933..5- 2 kere (3-3) 4 Chemistry $42... eee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Physical Chemistry 

Eeonomics 403 .........,........--....-..-escee- (3-0) 3 English 461 eee (0-2) I 
Principles of Economics Public Speaking 

History. 165.3... See eee (3-0) 8 History: 106) 203... 54350. (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 

Psychologyi207iree3 cee (3-0) 3 History 306 22}... 8 eee (3-0) 3 
General Psychology American National Government 

Rlective isa eS 1 Hlective=2352.. 3. 2. eee ee 3 

18 18 
NOTES: 1. Under the regulations imposed by the American Medical Association, a 


medical school may admit students who have as little as two years of pre- 
medical training. But ninety per cent of the students admitted to medical 
and dental schools in the United States have three or more years of pre- 
medical training. A large proportion hold college degrees in science or lib- 
eral arts. It is therefore recommended that students preparing to enter 
medical or dental school plan at the outset to complete at least the fore- 
going three-year program. (The Medical Branch of the University of Texas, 
the Baylor University College of Medicine, and the Southwestern College 
of Medicine require a minimum of three years of college work for admis- 
sion. At present Baylor University College of Dentistry and the School of 
Dentistry of the University of Texas are likewise requiring three years of 
college work for admission.) 


Students who complete this three-year program and later the first two 
years in medicine at a Class A medical school will be awarded the Bachelor 
of Science degree upon transferring their medical credits to the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas, provided the grade point require- 
ment has been met. 


Since courses in literature, language, history, and social sciences are not 
offered in medical or dental schools, leaders in medical education urge 
prospective medical and dental students to include much of such work in 
their preprofessional education. Available electives for the junior and 
senior years in line with this recommendation are: 


Business Administration 227 ........ (3-3) 4 Rural Sociology 205 ........................ (3-0) 3 
Principles of Accounting Principles of Sociology 

Business Administration 228 ........ (3-3) 4 Rural Sociology 206 |....................-.. (3-0) 3 
Principles of Accounting Principles of Sociology 

Englisho203%. 3620-2 ee (2-0) 2 Rural Sociology 311 ...........0............ (3-0) 3 
Composition and Literature Social Psychology 

English 210 32S: fe a ee (2-0) 2 


Writing and Discussion 
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Economics courses, literature courses, history courses, foreign language 
work in advance of degree requirements, and military or air science courses 
are also recommended. Available electives in the sciences related to med- 


icine are: 


Bioloryse06) 0. ee ree (2-4) 3 Biology, 434 (.....4242 22 3S (2-3) 3 
Introductory Bacteriology General Mammalian 
Biology. Sacre sce ene (1-6) 3 Physiology 
Systematic Bacteriology Biology <430 10 es a ee (3-3) 4 
NS IOLOS Grid bree ttn eee cn eee (1-6) 3 Advanced Invertebrate 
Histology Zoology 
LEAS a Ce tea st tee tela i A ie haf (2-3) 3 Biology 436). ee ee (3-3) 4 
Embryology Animal Parasitology 
Biolor yea lo. eee cee (1-0) 1 Civil Engineering 406 .................... (3-0) 3 
Seminar in Biology Sanitation and Public Health 
ESTO LOGE Vor hc Orato eee ccc xicccssceseosdecs (1-0) 1 Entomology 312 ....................ceceeeeeee (3-2) 4 
Seminar in Biology Medical Entomology 
eFC) TEC AN eke i ee a ne a (1-6) 3 Genetics 30 1s so ee ee (3-2) 4 
Microtechnique Genetics 
jC I ape a ks a (3-3) 4 
General Physiology 
Curricula in the 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
(For Majors in Chemistry, the Meteorology Option in 
Oceanography, and Physics) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biology! Ole) = ee see (2-3) 3 Biolory 107 ee. oe (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry s101) o.28- 228.2 (3-3) 4 Chemistry 102 2.22.02 eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
English 1030 sce cea ee (3-0) 3 Einplishsl0 4 2 ste ee ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 102 2000.00.00... 3-0) 3 Mathematics 104 .0000000 0. (3-0) 3 
Algebra Analytics 
Mathematics 103 .2........0............eeeeee (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 101 ........(0-3) 1 
Plane Trigonometry Engineering Problems 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science _............... (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 .................. (0-2) R Elective + eee et 2 
— Physical Education 102 .................. (0-2) R 
17 — 
17 
For a Major in 
CHEMISTRY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See above) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Chemistry. 205. .........:200--0i neces _.(2-6) 4 Chemistry 7216. =... 5 eee (2-6) 4 
Qualitative Analysis Quantitative Analysis 
Englishecose eee (2-0) 2 Mathematics 210 ......00000020.0202222e.. (3-0) 3 
Composition and Literature Calculus 
Mathematics 209 0.0.0... eee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
Caleulus Modern Language? ...0000000000000000002...- (3-0) 3 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 French or German : 
Modern Language? ...0.w ee (3-0) 3 Physics? 204902083) ot ee 2 ah (4-3) 5 
French or German General Physics 
Phvysicsac0s e. . e e  ee (4-3) 5 Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
General Physics — 
Physical Education 203 tone(0=2)- RR, 16 
18 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry 301 222.8..2...023 ae (3-3) 4 Chemistry 302 | ..22..2:2..2. 546558 (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
Chemistry 323 .0.020.........cccc..sscceseesee (3-3) 4 Chemistry’ '324 720) 3 ee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Mathematics 308 ...................ccceseesees (3-0) 3 Chemistry 447. ...2..2.200._25...2eat (1-6) 3 
Differential Equations Qualitative Organic Analysis 
Modern Language? ...................ccse0e0 (3-0) 3 English’ 2100)... (2-0) 2 
French or German Writing and Discussion 
Elective 1225 2225 2h. erste ee 3 Modern Language? ................-2..2-2++- (3-0) 3 
_ French or German 
17 Elective <o.2...ccccsse eee ee 2 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Chemistry 400 ..........-..1.-2..--cccsscccosoes (1-6) 3 Chemistry 448 .3.....0-. eee (2-3) 3 
Industrial Analysis Electrochemistry 
Chemistry 454 2225. e ees (1-0) 1 Chemistry (elective) -..............0.... 4 
Seminar Economics 403 ..2:...-2...-.5.-<.¢ccsecseooseenses (3-0) 3 
Chemistry (elective) .................... 4 Principles of Economics 
English’ 304 0230.5 ccs cece: (3-0) 3 Finiglishy 4038 ooo .iccsscctessp ees (1-2) 2 
Writing for Professional Men Speaking for Professional Men 
History. 306 $2.-.2: 20 eae (3-0) 3 Elective 2.23.44 ae eee 5 
American National Government — 
Elective: 2 a eee ae 17 
17 


NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement,” page 132. 
2. Chemistry electives in the senior year must be selected from the following 


courses: 

Chemistry 443) co... ..0.:..-c0cs-0--- eee ses (3-3) 4 Chemistry. 449) .cc<nics.c:-c..-- 3 (4-0) 4 
Animal Biochemistry Energetics 

Chemistry (444 .- (3-3) 4 Chemistry 450) (onc...55<.-05:.-00-s020-0 eee (3-3) 4 
Animal Biochemistry Colloidal Chemistry 

Chemistry. 445. 2... 328 2 ante (3-3) 4 Chemistry. 452) 2.22... 2a eee (3-3) 4 
Plant Biochemistry Inorganic Chemistry 

Chemistry 446 (2. .cccs...cescsesedeteotoscncces (3-3) 4 Chemistry 455.........2..2...s5tatee (4-0) 4 
Plant Biochemistry Paints and Coatings 


For a Major in 
OCEANOGRAPHY 


(Meteorology Option) 


Meteorology is the science of the atmosphere and all the 
phenomena occurring within it. One of the so-called “earth 
sciences,” it concerns itself with the weather (the condition 
and activity of the atmosphere at a given time) and with the 
climate (the average weather over a period of time). The ob- 
jective of meteorology is to determine the physical laws gov- 
erning weather and climate and to apply these in weather fore- 
casting and in other ways benefiting human life and endeavor. 


The greatest uses for weather information and forecasts 
at the present time are to satisfy specific needs in aviation 
and to provide general information for the public. Increasing 
rewards are being found in the applications of weather knowl- 
edge to agriculture, shipping, engineering, civil and industrial 
planning, health and travel, recreation, and related sciences. 
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The undergraduate program in the meteorology option 
given below comprises the equivalent in approach and content 
of the training required for the Bachelor of Science degree in 
meteorology at leading institutions in the country. The stu- 
dent who completes this program may continue his studies in 
meteorological oceanography, or in graduate meteorology, and 
is also prepared for most professional work with various pri- 
vate and public weather agencies, including the weather bu- 


reau. 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 165) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Bextor liskee 20S cere ors eepere ees (2-0) 2 English? 21003 oe 2 ees ee (2-0) 
Composition and Literature Writing and Discussion 
Mathematics 209 000... (3-0) 3 Mathematics 210 .................--..--0.0---- (3-0) 3 
Calculus Calculus 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
Modern Language },? ..................-... (3-0) 3 Modern Language },? __.__..............- (3-0) 3 
French, German, or Spanish French, German, or Spanish 
Physics 203 60 2. ee ee. (4-3) 5 Physics: 204.0 ee es (4-3) 5§& 
General Physics General Physics 
WlGCEIVG seo re ee oe hse 3 Technical Elective .......................... 4 
Physical Education 201 .............:.... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
17 18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Mathematics 307 .....................-.2------ (3-0) 3 Modern Language 1,? oo... (3-0) 3 
Calculus French, German, or Spanish 
Modern Language },? _..................... (3-0) 3 Oceanography 318 ....................-...-... (1-3) 2 
Freneh, German, or Spanish Meteorological Instruments, 
Oceanography 317 ....................-.------ (2-3) 3 Observations, and 
Meteorological Instruments, Communications 
Observations, and Oceanography 326 .......................-.- (2-0) 2 
Communications Regional Climatology 
Oceanography 325 ..W.0000.00....2.202. (3-0) 3 Oceanography 336 ...................--.---- (3-3) 4 
Physical Climatology Atmospheric Motions 
Oceanography 335 .....................-220--- (3-0) 3 Blectives st ee ee 6 
Atmospheric Statics — 
and Thermodynamics 17 
Elective ees eee 2 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Economics 403 2.0...0..............ccceeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 English 403) srt See. ee seen cane (1-2) 2 
Principles of Economics Speaking for Professional Men 
English $01) 2222 ree Bee es (3-0) 3 History (306 2h212%..23, 3. 2h acs (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men American National Government 
Oceanography 445 ............eeceeeceeeeee ee (3-0) 3 Oceanography 401 .......00000000000.0...... (3-0) 38 
Atmospheric Physical Processes Introduction to Oceanography 
Oceanography 457 ................--.---.+- (1-12) 5 Oceanography 458 ......200..000...00000.... (1-12) 5 
Synoptic Weather Analysis Weather Analysis 
Nelective 6 1 Bee 3 WleG tive ie, ee 4 
17 17 


NOTES: 1. 


See ‘“‘The Foreign Language Requirement, page 1382. 


2. A reading knowledge of German is recommended for graduate work in 
meteorology and oceanography; reading knowledge of German and another 
foreign language will be required of all candidates for the Ph.D. degree. 
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For a Major in 
PHYSICS 


. Physics is the science of energy and the interaction of 
energy and matter. Some physicists are primarily concerned 
with the discovery and investigation of effects and relations 
in the physical universe previously unknown or not under- 
stood. Others, known as applied physicists, are interested in 
bringing to the solution of industrial and technical problems, 
physical effects not previously so applied. When new and bet- 
ter ways are required to obtain and transmit energy or to al- 
ter the configuration or constitution of matter, physicists are 
of service. 


Many branches of industry are seeking applied physicists 
with,all levels of professional training from the bachelor’s to 
the doctor’s degree. Industrial and government-operated re- 
search laboratories and colleges and universities are seeking 
investigators of new physical truths and relations with pro- 
fessional training beyond the bachelor’s degree. College grad- 
uates in physics are far short of the number needed. 


The undergraduate curriculum in physics offers a thor- 
ough coverage of the phenomena of classical, atomic, and nu- 
clear physics, while developing the student’s mathematical 
tools to the point where he can deal resourcefully and con- 
structively with these phenomena. It also provides a ground- 
ing in related sciences, linguistic techniques, and general edu- 
cation. Elective time permits further broadening of the stu- 
dent’s education or a degree of concentration in some phase of 
engineering. | 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 165) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
English’ 20342. es. ee eee (2-0). 2 Economics 205 ...................-cecccceeese- (3-0) 3 
Composition and Literature Principles of Economics : 
Mathematics 209 .......2........eeeeeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 English?2] Qiera) eee" ae ae (2-0) 2 
Calculus Writing and Discussion 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 Mathematics 210 2.000000. 2.2... (3-0) 3 
Modern Language? ...00...........2...0.00-- (3-0) 3 Calculus 
French or German Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
Physics4203:-4 oe eee (4-3) 5 Modern Language? .....000.0....2....--- (3-0) 3 
General Physics French or German 
Blettive rc. 3 Physics 204 7 /- 30) ee ee (4-3) 5 
Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) R General Physics ' 
; a7 Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
‘ 17 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Mathematics 308 —...................0.0---- (3-0) 3 Mathematics 307 .0............-ccccsec-e-00-0- (3-0) 3 
Differential Equations Calculus 
Modern Language? ............2.........20+- (3-0) 3 Modern Language? ...0.0.........0.--0.000- (3-0) 3 
French or German French or German 
PR VSICR RAO ere ee cee eae! (3-3) 4 Physics 302 ee ee hey (2-3) 3 
Heat Mechanical Properties of Matter 
Bhysics o0ty eee (3-0) 3 Physies-312: 3-323 = ae eee (2-0) 2 
Atomic Physics Elements of Nuclear Physics 
WlCCtiVG te tite ete ence 3 Physics#i401). 2222 eee eee (3-3) 4 
om Optics 
16 Elective i442 299) 4b ee ee 3 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
1 OPV g DESO Gs (Wi earn eae aS Re aoe ao Oe (3-0) 3 English: 40320..00 e (1-2) 2 
Writing for Professional Men Speaking for Professional Men 
Mathematics 405 20... eecesneseee (3-0) 3 History7¢306.0 02) = a eee (3-0) 3 
Vector Analysis American National Government 
Physics 6401 pest 2k Ee ee (0-6) 2 Physies+405. 23) 3 ee ea (3-0) 3 
Experimental Modern Physics Physical Mechanics 
Phy sicat4 1358 ee rete eee - 3 Physics 4140) Oe. ee eee (1-3) 2 
Electricity and Magnetism Electricity and Magnetism 
Bilectivie: re ee ee 6 Physics 416722. ee eee (3-0) 3 
— Electromagnetic Fields 
17 Blective eho. te ee ee Se 5 
18 
NOTES: See “The Foreign Language Requirement,” page 132. 


Electives should be selected in consultation with, and on approval of, the 
Head of the Department with two objectives in view: (1) to strengthen 
the broad foundation expected of students who specialize in physics; (2) 
to intensify the student’s program in the direction of a specific competence. 
For objective (1) are recommended electives in other sciences, especially 
chemistry; electives in basic engineering courses, such as DC and AC 
machinery, circuit theory, engineering mechanics, mechanics of materials, 
thermodynamics, engineering drawing (Engineering Drawing 105), and 
machine shop (Mechanical Engineering 309); and electives in mathematics, 
the humanities, and social sciences. 

Objective (2) is determined by the student’s interests and plans for the 
future. He may aspire to a career of advancing knowledge of fundamental 
physics through basic’ research on physical phenomena or through college 
teaching. In this case the student must plan on postgraduate study and 
should choose his electives to increase his intellectual equipment in mathe- 
matics and to widen his range of acquaintance with subjects in physics 
and other sciences and fields important for an educated man. If the stu- 
dent is interested in research in physics bearing on a field of some other 
science, such as chemistry, geology, meteorology, oceanography, or biology, 
a heavy concentration of electives should be made in the science. The 
student preparing for a career in high school teaching should elect courses 
in education and in other sciences. A student planning to go directly into 
industry upon graduation should concentrate a large portion of his elec- 
tives in a sequence of courses proceeding to an advanced stage in, for in- 
stance, aeronautical engineering, communications and electronics in elec- 
trical engineering, or vibrations and the mechanics of materials, or ther- 
modynamics and heat transfer in mechanical engineering. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


CURRICULA 
FOUR-YEAR CURRICULA 
Aeronautical Engineering Geology 
*Acricultural Engineering Industrial Education 
Chemical Engineering Industrial Engineering 
Civil Engineering Mechanical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering Petroleum Engineering 


Geological Engineering 
FIVE-YEAR CURRICULA 


Architecture Petroleum Engineering— 
Chemical Engineering— General Business 
General Business Petroleum Engineering— 
Geology—Petroleum Chemical Engineering 
Engineering Petroleum Engineering— 
**Industrial Engineering Geological Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering Petroleum Engineering— 


Mechanical Engineering 


COMBINED DEGREE PLANS 


The work for the Bachelor of Science degree in any engi- 
neering program may be merged in a five-year degree plan 
with work for the Bachelor of Arts degree in English, thus 
combining a full professional training in engineering with a 
general education in the field of liberal arts. (See page 50, 
“Two Degrees,” and page 89, paragraph 2 under “Curric- 
ula’’.) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


“The courses of study outlined under the various engi- 
neering curricula leading to degrees in engineering are plan- 
ned for those students who expect to enter the engineering 
profession upon graduation. The curricula include English, 
public speaking, economics, government, physical training, and 
military or air science and tactics. Emphasis is placed on 
studies in mathematics and the physical sciences. 


The principal portions of all curricula are devoted to the 
fundamentals of engineering science and the basic material 
related to the several fields of ‘endeavor. Practice work and 


*Administered jointly by Schools of Agriculture and Engineering. 

**A degree of Bachelor of Science in Industrial Engineering may be awarded on the 
basis of a student’s having satisfactorily completed the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Aeronautical, Chemical, Civil, Electrical, Mechanical or Petroleum Engineering and 
additional required courses. 
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problem courses are provided so that the student may learn 
more readily the application of these fundamentals to the so- 
lution of problems encountered in the practice of engineering. 


These courses are professional engineering courses and 
are not training courses for any of the mechanical or manip- 
ulative skills. The curricula are planned to provide prepara- 
tion for research, design, operation, management, testing, or 
maintenance of engineering projects. With the exception of 
architecture, industrial education, and the paleontology and 
business options in geology, all curricula are the same through 
the freshman year. 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


The profession of aeronautical engineering includes the 
technical activities associated with aircraft design, research, 
manufacture, testing, and maintenance. 


Aeronautical engineering graduates are employed as de- 
signers and research engineers in airframe manufacturing 
companies, government research laboratories, and equipment 
manufacturing companies in Texas and elsewhere. A con- 
siderable number enter the military services as engineering 
officers. Aeronautical engineering graduates are also well 
qualified for positions in other fields of engineering, since 
men trained in aerodynamics and the design of high strength, 
light weight structures are in demand in many industries. 


The Aeronautical Engineering Department has excellent 
facilities in the new Engineering Building on the campus and 
at the College-owned Easterwood Airport. Facilities on the 
campus include a supersonic wind tunnel, two small low-speed 
wind tunnels, a structures laboratory, a materials and process 
laboratory, an instrument laboratory, and complete shop fa- 
cilities. The Personal Aircraft Research Center, the large 
wind tunnel, and the Guiberson Engine Laboratory are loca- 
ted at Easterwood Airport. The airport is one of the best in 
the Southwest and offers unequaled facilities for flight re- 
search. 


Undergraduate Program 


The four-year undergraduate curriculum in aeronautical 
engineering leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science, in- 
cludes sound preparation in mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
English, and mechanics. The junior and senior years are de- 
voted largely to the professional courses in aerodynamics, air- 
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craft structures, aircraft power plants, and aircraft design. 
The opportunity to elect courses in a desired specialty is pro- 
vided in the senior year. 


Advanced Training 


In addition to the four-year curriculum leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science, advanced training leading to the 
Master of Science or Master of Engineering degree is offered. 
This program includes elective graduate courses and is recom- 
mended for the better than average student interested in more 
extensive training in a desired field. 


The normal time required for the completion of the un- 
dergraduate and graduate programs is five academic years. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


See page 99 for a discussion of this curriculum. 


ARCHITECTURE 


The program in architecture is designed primarily to pre- 
pare young men for professional careers in the design and con- 
struction of buildings. 


The method of teaching is that of individual criticism ac- 
companied by careful direction in the use of the library and 
in materials of construction. The work of the first two years 
is designed to give the student fundamental training in the 
techniques of drafting and an appreciation and understanding 
of the elementary principles of design and construction. The 
work of the upper years is built around the larger problems 
of architecture which, in many instances, become individual 
student projects. 


Two options are offered: I, Design Option; II, Construc- 
tion Option. The program is the same during the first two 
years. This makes it possible for the student to defer his 
decision until the beginning of his junior year, when he can 
more intelligently select his course of study for his upper 
years. Both options are five-year courses. Option I leads 
to the degree of Bachelor of Architecture; Option II, to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Architectural Construction. 


While the programs are designed primarily to prepare 
young men for professional careers in architecture and build- 
ing construction, the training forms a good foundation for 
those who may wish to enter other fields. Graduates find 
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their way into the profession as draftsmen, designers, esti- 
mators, superintendents of construction, and develop careers 
as architects, contractors, and city and regional planners. 


The department is a member of the Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Architecture, is on the approved list of 
schools accepted by the Texas Board of Architectural Exam- 
iners, and is accredited by the National Architectural Accred- 
iting Board. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING - 


Chemical engineering is that branch of engineering con- 
cerned with the development and application of manufactur- 
ing processes in which chemical or certain physical changes of 
materials are involved. These processes may usually be re- 
solved into a coordinated series of unit physical operations and 
unit chemical processes. The work of the chemical engineer 
is concerned primarily with the design, construction, and op- 
eration of equipment and plants in which series of these unit 
operations and processes are applied. Chemistry, physics, and 
mathematics are the underlying sciences of chemical engineer- 
ing, and economics is its guide in practice. 


Chemical engineering became a separate division of engi- 
neering with the growth of strictly chemical industries, and 
it is now recognized as one of the important divisions of en- 
gineering, dealing with combustion of fuels, heat treatment of 
metals and alloys, the preparation of water for potable and 
industrial use, the refining of petroleum, processing of vege- 
table oils, the development of electric furnace products, port- 
land cement, lime gypsum, plaster, heavy chemicals, soaps, 
rubber, corn products, textiles, paper, artificial leather and 
silks, food products, and other products. 


The work of the chemical engineer is the changing of raw 
materials into finished products with the greatest efficiency 
and economy. He substitutes a rigid control of processes for 
guess work and uncertainty and increases the productivity of 
labor by supplying more efficient processes where the stand- 
ard and quality of the finished product are revised and the 
amount of seconds and rejections is reduced. The chemical 
engineer must also be able to modify a process in order to 
adapt it to commercial conditions and to select his material 
for construction with special reference to its use. His work 
is distinct from that of the chemist on the one hand and the 
mechanical engineer on the other, though he must have a 
thorough training in both chemistry and engineering. 
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The curriculum in chemical engineering is planned to pre- 
pare students for the design, construction, and operation of 
industries in which materials undergo chemical and physical 
change. The unit operations, such as fluid flow, heat flow, 
evaporation, drying, distillation, gas absorption, filtration, 
crushing and grinding, and size separation are basic studies 
that may be applied to any industry. General chemical pro- 
cesses are also included in the laboratory and classroom work. 
Research in both of these divisions is fostered by cooperative 
projects with the Texas Engineering Experiment Station and 
industrial organizations of the State. 


As chemical engineering treats of the processes whereby 
materials undergo a chemical and physical change, it is appar- 
ent that a large number of diversified industries have use for 
the chemical engineer, not only in the operation and control 
of processes but in the design of special equipment. Many 
chemical engineers enter the research laboratory, investigat- 
ing processes in the laboratory and supervising their opera- 
tion in the plants, considering carefully the controlling inter- 
est of cost as a factor in all industrial operations. 


In addition to the regular four-year course in chemical 
engineering, it is possible for a student to spend an additional 
year and receive two degrees. Five-year curricula are avail- 
able in chemical engineering combined with petroleum engi- 
neering or with general business. They lead to a Bachelor of 
Science degree in both Chemical Engineering and Petroleum 
Engineering or a Bachelor of Science degree in Chemical En- 
gineering and the degree of Bachelor of Business Administra- 
tion. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING—GENERAL BUSINESS 


The five-year curriculum in chemical engineering—gen- 
eral business leads to a Bachelor of Science degree in Chem- 
ical Engineering and the degree of Bachelor of Business Ad- 
ministration. This curriculum includes all the courses re- 
quired in the four-year chemical engineering and the four- 
year general business curricula and will provide the student 
with an excellent technical background as well as a sound bus- 
iness foundation. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING— 
PETROLEUM ENGINEERING 
The five-year curriculum in chemical engineering — pe- 


troleum engineering leads to a Bachelor of Science degree in 
both Chemical Engineering and Petroleum Engineering. This 
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curriculum includes all of the courses required in the four- 
year chemical engineering and the four-year petroleum engi- 
neering curricula and is intended to provide a background so 
that the graduate may have the necessary fundamentals to 
engage in the refining, natural gasoline, development, produc- 
tion, or transportation phase of the petroleum industry, or in 
allied industries which employ similar techniques or materials. 


The curriculum is described under the five-year curricu- 
lum in petroleum engineering—chemical engineering. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in civil engineering has for its object the 
thorough grounding of young men in the underlying princi- 
ples of the basic sciences and engineering. Training or prac- 
tice in the art of applying these principles to problems en- 
countered in practice is given in the drafting room, laborator- 
ies, and in the field so as to enable the graduate to give satis- 
factory service in an engineering organization immediately 
upon graduation. 


During the first three years the subject matter of the 
courses is common to all phases of civil engineering, such as 
surveying, highway engineering, mechanics, strengths of ma- 
terials, hydraulics, and stress analysis. In the fourth year 
the student is given an opportunity to specialize moderately 
in structural engineering, highway engineering, hydraulic en- 
gineering, or municipal and sanitary engineering. In addi- 
tion, courses in cost estimating and construction methods are 
required of all the students so as to give them an understand- 
ing of the importance of these matters in the practice of civil 
engineering. It is possible for students who are interested in 
construction engineering to specialize to some extent in that 
phase of the profession. 


The moderate specialization indicated above does not re- 
strict the student to securing employment in a special field. 
The curriculum is so planned as to make it possible for him 
to undertake professional practice embracing the following: 
surveying, water supply; sewerage; the planning, design, and 
construction of buildings, bridges, earthen dams, resorvoirs, 
canals, and the conventional types of foundations required for 
all of the structures; planning, design, construction, and main- 
tenance of roads and highways; planning and execution of san- 
itary measures for rural and urban communities; administra- 
tion of city business, as city manager; industrial, academic, 
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and governmental research of civil engineering matters; and 
technical service of various kinds for industries leading to 
executive positions. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in electrical engineering is designed to 
give the student thorough training in the principles of direct 
and alternating current phenomena and of electronics. It pro- 
vides training in the subjects fundamental to the general prac- 
tice of engineering, in the theory of electricity, and in the ap- 
plication of the theory to practical problems in engineering. 


The work of the first three years includes courses in math- 
ematics, chemistry, physics, drawing, and mechanics which 
are common to all branches of engineering. Electrical engi- 
neering subjects begin in the sophomore year and continue in 
increasing amount through the junior and senior years. Much 
emphasis is put on the fundamental principles of electricity, 
but the fundamentals are vitalized with illustrations of their 
application in engineering practice. Opportunity for speciali- 
zation is offered in the senior year with electives in radio and 
communication engineering, power machinery, industrial elec- 
tronics, television, radar, and servo-mechanisms. ‘These cour- 
ses tend to impress more firmly on the students’ minds the 
principles already covered and to give the student specific in- 
formation about one or more of the branches of electrical en- 
gineering. 


Electrical engineering offers broad opportunities for young 
men with proper training. Graduates in this course may find 
employment in any of the following fields: construction and 
operation of generating stations and electric power systems, 
installation and operation of electrical equipment in industrial 
plants, manufacture and sale of electrical equipment, geophy- 
sical exploration in the petroleum industry, rural electrifica- 
tion and the application of electricity to agriculture, radio 
communications, television, telephone and telegraph systems, 
illumination, urban and trunk line transportation systems, de- 
velopment of electrical equipment and controls for aircraft, 
teaching, and research. 


Recently the application of electron tubes to the control 
of all sorts of processes in industry, as well as in communica- 
tions and television, has resulted in what is known as the field 
of electronics. While this field is especially promising and 
new developments in it are constantly being made, it should 
be pointed out that it is not something distinct and apart from 
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electrical engineering, but it is merely the newest of the many 
fields in which electrical engineers work. The course in elec- 
trical engineering prepares its graduates for work in electron- 
ics, which includes television, radar, and other recent war de- 
velopments. 


Student branches of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and of the Institute of Radio Engineers have been 
organized at the College. These afford a means of keeping 
students in touch with the latest developments in these fields. 


GEOLOGY 


Training in geology is designed to prepare the student in 
the fundamentals of the earth sciences. These include the 
study of rocks, minerals, fossils, earth structures, the physical 
features of the earth’s surface, and the economic application 
of this knowledge. 


The curriculum is broad, yet it allows the student the 
choice of a major in geology, geology with a business option, 
geology with a geophysics option, geology with a paleontology 
option, or geological engineering. A major in any one of 
these five curricula leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in a normal period of four years. 


In addition to the four-year curricula, two five-year cur- 
ricula are available, geology—petroleum engineering and pe- 
troleum engineering—geological engineering. The student who 
completes either of the five-year programs receives two Bach- 
elor of Science degrees. 


MAJOR IN GEOLOGY 


This curriculum is designed for the student who ap- 
proaches geology as a science, with the inherent obligation of 
exploring, observing, analyzing, inquiring, classifying, describ- 
ing, and finally interpreting the record and the content of the 
rocks. It is based upon the related sciences of chemistry, phy- 
sics, mathematics, and biology. It prepares a man either for 
general geological investigations or for graduate study in geol- 
ogy. 


GEOLOGY, BUSINESS OPTION 


The curriculum in geology, business option, combines the 
regular geology courses with twenty-two hours of business 
courses. It differs from the major in geology in that it does 
not require calculus, physical chemistry, or modern languages, 
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and has general physics substituted for engineering physics. 
Students who expect to do graduate work which has modern 
language requirements should take additional work in modern 
languages if they choose this curriculum. 


GEOLOGY, GEOPHYSICS OPTION 


This curriculum is designed for the student who plans 
to apply geology to the physical measurement of earth struc- 
tures, especially to exploration geophysics. The training pre- 
pares a man to use geology with an organization that uses se- 
ismic, gravimetric, magnetic, electric, or other techniques of 
geophysical surveying. Emphasis is placed on structural geol- 
ogy, physics, mathematics, and related fundamentals of engi- 
neering. 


GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY OPTION 


This curriculum is designed to give additional training in 
biology and paleontology. Emphasis is given to micropaleon- 
tology in order to prepare the student for work in micropaleon- 
tology in the petroleum industry. 


GEOLOGY—PETROLEUM ENGINEERING 


The five-year geology—petroleum engineering curriculum 
leads to Bachelor of Science degrees in both geology and pe- 
troleum engineering. This curriculum includes the subjects re- 
quired in the curriculum in geology and in the four-year pe- 
troleum engineering curriculum. 


GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in geological engineering provides train- 
ing in the fundamental principles of engineering as well as 
specialized training in geology. Although this course is de- 
signed primarily for the student who expects to be employed 
as a petroleum geologist, the curriculum is such that the grad- 
uate is also qualified for work with railroads, public utilities, 
construction, ceramic, and other industries in which a knowl- 
edge of both geology and engineering is desirable. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


The industrial education curriculum under Group 1 aims 
to prepare young men in the following professional fields: 


Teachers of industrial arts subjects in junior, senior, or 
technical schools. (Industrial arts in these schools include such 
subjects as general shop, electrical work, metal work, wood- 
work, technical drawing, plastics, ceramics, leather, and other 
craft courses.) 
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Teachers of occupational courses and sponsors of guid- 
ance, safety, and personnel programs in public schools. 


The industrial education curriculum under Group 2 is in- 
tended for teachers, supervisors, and directors for the voca- 
tional industrial schools and classes of Texas. Since the men 
completing this course are to qualify as teachers under the 
State Plan for Vocational Education, a candidate for a degree 
must satisfy the requirements for one of the classes of voca- 
tional teachers as specified in the State Plan. 


_ In general the industrial technology option under Group 3 
prepares young men in the following types of occupations: 


Employees in industrial relations department of indus- 
tries which include such work as employee training employ- 
ment, personnel, production, and accident prevention. 


Students interested in this option will pursue courses dur- 
ing the freshman and sophomore years as outlined for the 
curriculum in industrial education, Group 1. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


Surveys have shown that some seventy-five per cent of 
all engineering graduates are sooner or later employed in fields 
other than their specialty in college. Many of these engineers 
who are no longer doing strictly engineering work have moved 
into executive positions where their background knowledge of 
engineering principles is invaluable, but where their pressing 
need is knowledge of the principles of management. As the 
executive’s responsibility grows, it becomes necessary for him 
to have a working knowledge of accounting principles, includ- 
ing cost accounting, of scientific planning and control of pro- 
duction, of what constitutes an efficiently performed job, of 
the intricacies of human relations in industry, of personnel 
problems in general, and of effective administrative technics. 
These phases and similar phases of managing an enterprise 
are emphasized in all the curricula of industrial engineering. 


Industry is in need of young men who have a technical 
background which informs them of the nature of the tech- 
nological forces, who have in addition an adequate knowledge 
of the details of organizing and operating an enterprise, and 
who are cognizant of the human and humane elements in- 
volved. The curricula in industrial engineering are designed 
with these needs in mind. 


Four-Year Curriculum 


The four-year curriculum leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science in Industrial Engineering covers the basic engi- 
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neering subjects founded on the physical sciences which are 
common to most engineering curricula. Specialized fields of 
study in industrial engineering include the principles of or- 
ganizing and operating an industrial enterprise, of devising 
efficient methods of production, and of handling personnel. A 
foundation is laid with the intention of providing substantial 
aid to young engineers seeking greater responsibilities. 


Five-Year Curriculum 


Since there is an insistent and growing demand for men 
versed in the fundamentals of other branches of engineering 
and also in the fundamentals of executive control, there are 
offered five-year curricula designed for students who wish 
training in industrial and in aeronautical, chemical, civil, elec- 
trical, mechanical, or petroleum engineering. Thus, in five 
years the student may complete the requirements for two 
Bachelor of Science degrees, one in his preferred specialty of 
engineering and the other in the field of industrial engineer- 
ing. The completion of the requirements for these two de- 
grees should admirably prepare the engineering graduate for 
rapid advancement. 


Students wishing to obtain the degrees of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in industrial engineering and Bachelor of Business Ad- 
ministration may do so through the suitable choice of electives 
in the four-year curriculum in industrial engineering, and by 
meeting the requirements of at least 36 credit hours of addi- 
tional work. The program of study will be planned to meet the 
particular needs in the chosen field of specialization, and must 
be started not later than the beginning of the junior year. It 
must be approved by the Heads of the Departments of Busi- 
ness Administration and Industrial Engineering and by the 
deans concerned. Suggested areas of study are in sales engi- 
neering, cost control, personnel administration, and purchas- 
ing and materials control. 


These curricula are largely the outgrowth of the rapid in- 
dustrialization of Texas and the Southwest, a process in part 
due to the tendency toward the decentralization of industry 
from the older industrial areas and in part due to the eco- 
nomic advantages of Texas. While the opportunities in the 
industries of Texas are emphasized, graduates are finding em- 
ployment in all parts of the nation. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


Recognizing that there is a growing demand for men who 
are skilled in the profession of management, this curriculum 
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is designed for the student who shows an aptitude for mana- 
gerial work. Admission to the curriculum will be made by se- 
lection of outstanding students just before the end of their 
sophomore year. It is expected that most of the students en- 
tering this curriculum will continue with a fifth year of study 
leading to the Master’s degree. 


Students taking this curriculum will be expected to gain 
practical experience by summer employment in industry, and 
will be aided in obtaining the type of employment related to 
their course of study. This experience will be supplemented 
with plant visits to representative industries. It will be noted 
that this curriculum provides the student with more study in 
economics, marketing, psychology and safety than does the 
curriculum in industrial engineering. In the fifth year of 
study, emphasis will be placed on the study of human rela- 
tions, manufacturing costs, administrative methods, labor . 
problems, and fiscal policies. 


The art of managing a business enterprise cannot be mas- 
tered by academic study alone, but the curriculum in industrial 
management is so constructed that the graduates will be un- 
usually well prepared to understand the problems of manage- 
ment. This understanding will enable them to keep the goal 
of a position in management as their objective as they pro- 
gress through advancement in industry. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


The breadth of the field of mechanical engineering is such 
that extensive specialization in undergraduate work is impos- 
sible and undesirable. Industry needs mechanical engineers 
for such a variety of work that it is deemed wise to make the 
curriculum broad and fundamental. 


Training in habits of accurate analysis and logical think- 
ing, the prerequisites of a good engineer, is emphasized. 


Fundamental theory courses are supplemented by practice 
work in pattern shop, foundry, machine shop, welding, and 
testing. Practice courses are designed to instruct in methods 
rather than to develop extensive skills. 


Some specialization is possible in that during the senior 
year the student may elect courses in such fields as refriger- 
ation, air conditioning, automotive engineering, internal com- 
bustion engines, and metallurgy. 


The work of practicing mechanical engineers varies from 
general engineering to highly specialized fields. The work log- 
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ically falls under design, construction and erection, operation 
and maintenance, research, and administration. 


Design engineers may find their work to be that of orig- 
inal design of machines and associated equipment; design of 
operating assemblies of machines and equipment commercially 
available for desired manufacturing or process jobs; redesign 
of existing equipment to make possible changes, improve- 
ments, economics, safety, and better appearance. 


Construction and erection engineers may be responsible 
for assembling and fabricating entire plants and putting them 
into operation. They must be able to use engineering draw- 
ings, plans, and specifications, and to do supplementary de- 
sign work. 


Operation and maintenance engineers are in charge of 
plant performance and upkeep. They must be capable of se- 
-curing profitable operation and of the supervision of plant 
personnel. 


Research engineers are called on for an endless variety 
of investigations. They must have inquiring minds, initiative, 
patience, thorough knowledge of the fields in which they work, 
and the ability to analyze and correlate the results obtained. 
For the research man, graduate study is usually desirable. 


Many engineers who have the leadership ability, person- 
ality, tact, and initiative become administrators and execu- 
tives. 


Among the industries that employ a large number of me- 
chanical engineers are: air conditioning, aircraft, automotive, 
chemical, power, petroleum, refrigeration, and general manu- 
facturing. 


Sales engineers are probably as much in demand as any 
other group. 


PETROLEUM ENGINEERING 


The curricula in petroleum engineering are intended to 
prepare students for the petroleum industry and particularly 
for those branches which have to do with drilling, production, 
and transportation of petroleum as well as with the natural 
gas industry. 


Six courses in petroleum engineering are available to the 
students in this department: (1) A regular four-year curric- 
ulum in petroleum engineering, which leads to a degree of 
Bachelor of Science; (2) A five-year curriculum in petroleum 
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engineering, which leads to a degree of Bachelor of Petroleum 
Engineering; (3) A five-year curriculum in petroleum engi- 
neering—general business, which leads to a Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree in Petroleum Engineering and the degree of Bach- 
elor of Business Administration; (4) A five-year curriculum 
in petroleum engineering—chemical engineering, which leads 
to a Bachelor of Science degree in both Petroleum Engineering 
and Chemical Engineering; (5) A five-year curriculum in pe- 
troleum engineering—geological engineering, which leads to 
a Bachelor of Science degree in both Petroleum Engineering 
and Geological Engineering; (6) A five- -year curriculum in pe- 
troleum engineering—mechanical engineering, which leads to 
a Bachelor of Science degree in both Petroleum Engineering 
and Mechanical Engineering. 


The five-year courses include all of the subjects given in 
the four-year curriculum. 


The four-year curriculum in petroleum engineering in- 
cludes sufficient training in civil, mechanical, and electrical 
engineering to prepare the graduate for the application of en- 
gineering principles to the petroleum industry. Courses in 
geology give an understanding of the geological structures and 
conditions favorable for petroleum deposits. To the basic sub- 
jects are added courses in petroleum engineering which illus- 
trate the application of engineering principles to the type of 
problems met in the petroleum industry and which also give 
some understanding of the technique of the industry. Empha- 
sis is placed on thorough grounding in the fundamentals rath- 
er than on application to particular problems. 


The five-year curriculum in petroleum engineering is: de- 
signed to provide a broader educational background. This cur- 
riculum contains all the courses included in the four-year cur- 
riculum and courses in psychology, accounting, English, eco- 
nomics, business, geography, and advanced mathematics. 


PETROLEUM ENGINEERING—GENERAL BUSINESS 


The five-year curriculum in petroleum engineering—gen- 
eral business leads to a Bachelor of Science degree in Petrol- 
eum Engineering and the degree of Bachelor of Business Ad- 
ministration. This curriculum includes all the courses requir- 
ed in the four-year petroleum engineering and the four-year 
general business curricula and will provide the student with 
an excellent engineering background particularly applicable to 
the development, production, and transportation phases of the 
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petroleum industry as well as a broad business foundation ap- 
plicable to any industry. 


PETROLEUM ENGINEERING— 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


The five-year curriculum in petroleum engineering—chem- 
ical engineering leads to a Bachelor of Science degree in both 
Petroleum Engineering and Chemical Engineering This cur- 
riculum includes all of the courses required in the four-year 
petroleum engineering and the four-year chemical engineering: 
curricula and is intended to provide a background so that the 
graduate may have the necessary fundamentals to engage in 
refining, natural gasoline, development, production, or trans- 
portation phase of the petroleum industry. 


PETROLEUM ENGINEERING— 
GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 


The five-year petroleum engineering—geological engineer- 
ing course includes all of the subjects given in the four-year 
petroleum engineering course and all of the subjects in the 
four-year geological engineering course. This course is in- 
tended to give a student interested in geology a background 
in engineering and the application of geology and engineering 
to the petroleum industry. 


PETROLEUM ENGINEERING— 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


The five-year curriculum in petroleum engineering—me- 
chanical engineering leads to Bachelor of Science degrees in 
both Petroleum Engineering and Mechanical Engineering. The 
scope of the work in the petroleum industry is so broad and 
so varied that it is desirable for the man who expects to enter 
this field to have a very comprehensive training. This course 
is designed to give such breadth of training by including the 
essential courses in both the petroleum and mechanical curric- 
ula. The production, transportation, and refining of oil in- 
volves the generation and utilization of power, the design and 
operation of mechanical equipment, the principles of heat 
transfer, and the handling of men and finances. Thus,'a five- 
year curriculum combining the two courses was deemed de- 
sirable. 7 
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Curricula in 
ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTURAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


186 
First Semester Credit 
Architecture LOL -0........ce.cccece cee (0-9) 3 
Architecture I 
English 7103 2.5.0 S22 2a ates (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
History Si Oat reece reer (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics 102 .........2.0..2............--- (3-06) 3 
College Algebra 
Mechanical Engineering 105.......... (1-6) 3 
Carpentry and Mill Work 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ......0000000..... (0-2) R 
16 


Architecture 201 _...........0000..02. (0-15) 
Architecture II 

Architecture 205 _.......2..22.0..200-22222--- (0-3) 
Freehand Drawing 

English: 21002 2 3 S25, coco yceeee ores (2-0) 
Writing and Discussion 

Mathematies,.223 ..2 7. ee (4-0) 
Differential and Integral 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science _.............. (0-3) 

Physics s20%) > 22 ok. ee ee (3-2) 
College Physics 

Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) 


= NH 


1 
4 
R 


17 


Second Semester Credit 
Architecture 102 200.0000... (0-9) 3 
Arehitecture I 
English'104 20.04.2354. (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
History 106 2°. 2 eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics 116 —......0.00000002.. i... (4-0) 4 
Plane Trigonometry and 
Analytics 
Mechanical Engineering 101.......... (0-3) 1 
Engineering Problems 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
Ellective...220.5.6..46..20 54 2 
Physical Education 102 .................. (0-2) R 
17 
Architecture 7202 22-5525 425.555 (0-15) 5 
Architecture II 
Architecture 206 _...00....0000000.. (0-3) 1 
Freehand Drawing 
Architecture 228 ...........2.2..--<---c0----0 (3-0) 3 
Elements of Mechanics 
Civil Engineering 201 .......0000000000.. (3-3) 4 
Plane Surveying 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
Physics | 202 425 32....055-5. eee (3-3) 4 
College Physics 
Physical Education 202 ................ (0-2) R 
18 


At the beginning of his junior year, a student who has a grade point ratio of 1.5 
or more in his major courses may, with the consent of the Head of the Department of 
Architecture, choose one of the following options: 


Option I: 
Option II: 


Design Option 


Construction Option 


Option I leads to the degree of Bachelor of Architecture; Option II leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Architectural Construction. 


Students who are interested in architecture as a career are encouraged to choose 
Option I; students interested in building construction are encouraged to choose Option II. 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Architecture 301 ......00..0000.00.ec.c..--- (0-18) 
Architecture HI 

Architecture 363 ..2200000...........-..1..--.- (0-3) 
Freehand Drawing 

Architectureid27 .ccccssse. re ee (3-0) 
Construction I 

Architecture 329 0.0.2.2... eee (2-0) 
Art and Civilization 

Architecture 353 -.........-2-22c-csccccececoe- (2-0) 
Technology of Materials 

Blectivec2 33. 2 eee 


(Option I) 


Architecture 302 0.000.000. ccccceeee (0-18) 
Architecture III 

Architecture 306 —...0..........0000000.......- (0-3) 
Freehand Drawing 

Architecture 328 2000000000020 .. (3-0) 
Construction I 

Architecture 330 20000000... (2-0) 
Art and Civilization 

Architecture 354 ............:c.0-cccccccsse00 (2-0) 
Technology of Materials 

Eleetive:.32)00) 2 3 3 ee eee 
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SENIOR YEAR 
(Option I) 


First Semester Credit 
Architecture 401 -002....00000........00.... (0-18) 6 
Architecture IV 
Architecture 427 .....00.......2......ccceseee (2-2) 3 
Construction II 
Architecture 429 _..........00...........000 (3-0) 3 
History of Architecture 
Landscape Architecture 411............ (2-2) 3 
Landscape Design for the 
Architect and Engineer 
lca Oe ee ee eee | ae 3 
18 


SUMMER WORK 


Architecture 500; Summer Practice, twelve weeks, required. 


FIFTH YEAR 
(Option I) 


Architecture 501 _...0.0.........cceeeeee (0-18) 
Architecture V 

Electrical Engineering 436............(3-0) 
Electrical Equipment for 
Buildings 

English 403 ccs. ccitcccciicccecscecceccnteceecees (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 

Mechanical Engineering 335.......... (3-0) 
Mechanical Equipment of 
Buildings 

Elective eer Sn ce aie scaces us 


6 
3 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Architecture 327 ................cscccsessseees (3-0) 
Construction I 

Architecture 329 .000............cccccssesees (2-0) 
Art and Civilization 

Architecture 353 ................-cccccecescsee (2-0) 
Technology of Materials 

Economics 403 .............0...ccceeeeeeeee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Higtory.e3 0Ggee..2- ee (3-0) 
American National Government 

| OF YS 9 ih eens seh ois ee eee 


-_ 
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Second Semester Credit 
Architecture 402 20.....0.c..22........20-- (0-18) 6 
Architecture IV 
Architecture 428 —.........2222..-........ (2-2) 3 
Construction II 
Architecture 430  -.2...20.2...2....--ccccesee-s (3-0) 3 
History of Architecture 
History,, 306. 262k etch ssc (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Blectivecn. ee ees 3 
18 
Architecture 454 ........00.-....-cecccceesesoeee (1-6) 3 
Specifications and Working 
Drawings 
Architecture 502 ........2..2......s0.--.0--- (0-18) 6 
Architecture V 
Architecture 550 22.........0....ccccccccscceseee (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Architecture 554 200... ccc cceeceeee (2-0) 2 
Professional Practice 
Architecture (556) 225 22. ccsesccccee (2-3) 3 
City Planning 
Englishi371 222 ee onsen sacs (3-0) 3 
Great Books 
18 
Architecture 328 _0.0................s-cccsesees (3-0) 3 
Construction I 
Architecture 330 ....00...22.022.2.00-----..--- (2-0) 2 
Art and Civilization 
Architecture 354 _ 2.000000... (2-0) 2 
Technology of Materials 
Business Administration 409.......... (3-0) 3 
Survey of Accounting 
Principles 
Civil Engineering 315 -..................... (0-2) 1 
Strength of Materials 
Laboratory 
Geology:..422 5)... 22 .. SS (2-3) 
Natural Structural Materials 
Elective 23 ee a 3 
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SENIOR YEAR 
(Option IT) 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Architecture 427 _.......0....ccccssescsceeees (2-2) 3 Architecture 428 = seer (2-2) 3 
Construction II Construction II 
Architecture 429 ......2...-.::cc:cccccceeeeees (3-0) 3 Architecture 430 .0000000....eeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
History of Architecture History of Architecture 
Architecture 454 ..........2-0..cccccseseseeee (1-6) 3 Business Administration 428.......... (3-0) 3 
Specifications and Working Real Estate Titles and 
Drawings Conveyances 
Business Administration 305.......... (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 478 .................... (3-0) 3 
Business Law Construction Plant and 
Civil Engineering 473 .................---.. (3-0) 3 Methods 
Cost Estimating English37.)-.i:s4.¢- ee (3-0) 3 
Bileetives ccc 3 a eee 5 Great Books 
a Bléctivecif 3 See 3 
18 — 
18° 
SUMMER WORK 
Architecture 500; Summer Practice, twelve weeks, required. 
FIFTH YEAR 
(Option IT) 
Architecture 627 22.2. csae (2-3) 3 Architecture 528 02... eee (2-3). 3 
Construction III Construction III 
Architecture 554 ......c.cc02.-ccccesnc--oceaee (2-0) 2 Architecture 550 _00..........cccccccceeeeeeeee (1-037 =i 
Professional Practice Seminar 
Civil Engineering 408 .................... (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 465 ..................... (2-2) 3 
Municipal Administration Soil Mechanics and 
Industrial Engineering 412............ (3-0) 3 Foundations 
Labor and Industry Electrical Engineering 436............ (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 335.......... (3-0) 3 Electrical Equipment for 
Mechanical Equipment of Buildings 
Buildings English .403 223... 232s eee (1-2) 
Blectivee:.c:...-<:..:..2et a ee 2 Speaking for Professional Men 
_ 1s), er | 5 
16 = 
17 


Curricula in 
ENGINEERING 


(With the exception of architecture, industrial education, and the pale- 


ontology and business options in geology, the curricula for all engi- 


neering programs are identical in the freshman year.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Chemistry 101 ...-) 32. Be co eee (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

Engineering Drawing 105. .............. (0-6) 
Engineering Drawing 

English +103 6268, 22 es eee 8 (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetorie 

Mathematics: 102) t.....:.........0.ee (3-0) 
Algebra 

Mathematics 103 ......2222.2...cc.eeeeececeeee (3-0) 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 

Physical Education 101 __.............. (0-2) 


4 


i -) a a a 


Chemistry 102...\..............822.. 2 (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

Engineering Drawing 106 ........... (0-6) 
Descriptive Geometry 

English’ 104° 2322.5... ee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics 104 .20........... cee (3-0) 
Analytics 

Mechanical Engineering 108.......... (2-3) 
Engineering Problems 

Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 

Electives 23) 23 ae ee 

Physical Education 102 .................. (0-2) 


j= 
“i ee a a 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 189 
Curriculum in 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Economics 205 ..............0.eccecceeeeeeee ee (3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 201...... (3-3) 4 
Principles of Economics Elementary Aerodynamics 
Eiriglishiers OS Pee, Oe So ee eee (2-0) 2 Pinwlish es Ove sce eee ee (2-0) 2 
Composition and Literature Report Writing and 
History 306 0.200 ee es (3-0) 3 Correspondence 
American National Government Mathematics 210 20.00.0000... (3-0) 3 
Mathematics 209 .......0.......eeeeee eee (3-0) 3 Calculus 
Calculus Mechanical Engineering 212.......... (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 201..........(0-3) 1 Engineering Mechanics ; 
Welding and Foundry Mechanical Engineering 309.......... (0-3) 1 
Military or Air Science ................(0-3) 1 Machine Shop 
Physics 2203 52 eee, ee eee (4-3) 5 Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
General Physics Physics 204 ee 20 fe ee ee Fee (4-3) 5 
Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) R General Physics 
— Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
18 — 
19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Aeronautical Engineering 301........ (3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 302........ (1-3) 2 
Theoretical Aerodynamics Experimental Aerodynamics 
Aeronautical Engineering 304........ (3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering: 303........ (3-0) 3 
Elementary Aircraft Structures High Speed Aerodynamics 
Civil Engineering 305 .................... (3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 306........ (2-3) 3 
Mechanics of Materials Strength of Aircraft Materials 
Mathematics 307 .000000...2..........--200-.0 (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 323.......... (4-0) 4 
Calculus Thermodynamics 
Mechanical Engineering 313..........(3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 338.......... (2-3) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Kinematics and Machine Design 
Bilectiversnc os... (te eee 3 Elective 5 ee EN ee BS 3 
18 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Aeronautical Engineering 401........ (2-6) 4 Aeronautical Engineering 402........ (2-6) 4 
Aircraft Design Aireraft Design 
Aeronautical Engineering 403....... (1-3) 2 Aeronautical Engineering 406........ (2-3) 3 
Aircraft Materials Aircraft Power Plant 
and Processes Operation 
Aeronautical Engineering 405........(3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 408........ (1-0) 1 
Aircraft Structures Seminar 
Electrical Engineering 307..............(3-3) 4 English?401 Weve etree (0-2) 1 
Electrical Circuits Public Speaking 
Mechanical Engineering 410..........(3-0) 3 Technical Elective .......................2.... 6 
Internal Combustion Engines ESC OUL VC eee ean ere ee ee 3 
RLGCEIV Gree calc ea 3 _— 
— 18 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Technical Electives for 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


Group A 
Aeronautical Engineering 410........ (2-3) 
Airplane Detail Design 
Aeronautical Engineering 415........ (2-3) 
Flight Test Engineering 
Aeronautical Engineering 417........ (3-0) 
Aircraft Propulsion 
Systems 
Aeronautical Engineering 418........ (4-0) 
Advanced Aerodynamics 
Aeronautical Engineering 421........ (3-0) 
Dynamics of Airplanes 


oo 


Group B 
Chemical Engineering 447.............. (3-0) 
Nuclear Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 501.............. (3-3) 


Theory and Application 
of Electron Tubes 


Industrial Engineering 40] _.......... (3-0) 
Survey of Industrial 
Engineering 

Mathematics 308 ..............ccssseeeccsseeee (3-0) 
Differential Equations 

Mechanical Engineering 440.......... (2-3) 


Physical Metallurgy 


NOTE: At least one of the technical electives in the senior year must be selected from 


Group A. 


Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


(See page 119) 


Curriculum in 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry,205)=.....;....- ee (2-6) 4 Chemical Engineering 204.............. (3-0) 3 
Qualitative Analysis Elementary Chemical 
English) 203. 232 eae ee (2-0) 2 Engineering 
Composition and Literature Chemistry 216.253.0325 j= (2-6) 4 
History (306. 32%. See ie eee (3-0) 3 Quantitative Analysis 
American National Government English :210 #2222). Si223)4. 2 (2-0) 2 
Mathematics 209 —...........00.....2..------ (3-0) 3 Writing and Discussion 
Calculus Mathematics 210)c22523. ee (3-0) 3 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 Calculus 
Physics (2030222). eee (4-3) 5 Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
General Physics Physies i204... 2.24.-22'e20e ee (4-3) 5 
Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) R General Physics 
oe Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
18 — 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Chemical Engineering 304.............. (3-0) 3 Chemical Engineering 314.............. (0-3) 1 
Unit Operations Unit Operations Laboratory 
Chemistry 80102. 23... (3-3) 4 Chemical Engineering 423.............. (3-0) 3 
Organic Chemistry Unit Operations 
Chemistry 323 <....2250 5 cto! (3-3) 4 Chemistry 302,202 eee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
English 40122 22 ee (0-2) 1 Chontistry 324: 2cc..ccsc. Asean (3-3) 4 
Public Speaking Physical Chemistry 
Mechanical Engineering 327.......... (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 212.......... (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics Engineering Mechanics 
*Hlective se FS eee 3 **Rlective:c. Foe ke ee 3 
18 18 


*Students not electing advanced ROTC will register for Economics 403. 
**Students not electing advanced ROTC will register for Mathematics 307. 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemical Engineering 409.............. (3-0) 3 Chemical Engineering 426.............. (2-6) 4 
Oil and Gas Technology Plant Design 
Chemical Engineering 429.............. (0-3) 1 Chemical Engineering 428.............. (3-0) 3 
Oil and Gas Technology Industrial Chemical Processes 
Laboratory Chemical Engineering 464.............. (3-0) 3 
Chemical Engineering 433.............. (0-3) 1 Chemical Engineering 
Unit Operations Laboratory Kinetics 
Chemical Engineering 438.............. (1-0) 1 Electrical Engineering 305.............. (3-3) 4 
Seminar Electrical Machinery 
Chemical Engineering 441.............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 403.......... (1-3) 2 
Chemical Engineering Engineering Laboratory 
Unit Processes Elective.....).. 29) 235 ee 3 
Chemical Engineering 454.............. (3-0) 3 — 
Chemical Engineering 19 
Thermodynamics 
Chemical Engineering 461..............(2-0) 2 
Process Control and 
Instrumentation 
Civil Engineering 305 _..................(3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 
Civil Engineering 315 ....................(0-2) 1 
Strength of Materials 
Laboratory 
Bective mr eee es ee 3 
21 
Five-Year Curriculum in 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING—GENERAL BUSINESS 
FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(Same as for a major in chemical engineering) 
SUMMER 
First Term Credit Second Term Credit 
Business Administration 227..........(9-9) 4 Business Administration 205.......... (9-0) 3 
Principles of Accounting Marketing 
Economics 403  .................-----00-s00ee---- (9-0) . 3 Business Administration 228.......... (9-9) 4 
Principles of Economics Principles of Accounting 
7 a 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemical Engineering 304.............. (3-0) 3 Chemical Engineering 314.............. (0-3) -1 
Unit Operations Unit Operations Laboratory 
Ghentistry, 300 (22a ees tiwc aac (3-3) 4 Chemical Engineering 423.............. (3-0) 3 
Organic Chemistry Unit Operations 
Chemistry 0323 onc cw os ceses she: (3-3) 4 Chemistry 302-20 te sete scene (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
Born wlisie 40 sh ceccoctu capt cee (0-2) 1 Chemistryg a 24 re ee eee cee ase (3-3) 4 
Public Speaking Physical Chemistry 
Mechanical Engineering 212..........(3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 327.......... (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Thermodynamics 
Bileetive sere. oree canes ei OA. 3 EB DY CSA Th Pay, Ra ln et ee ee 3 
18 18 


*Students not electing advanced ROTC will register for Mathematics 307. 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 303.......... (3-3) 4 Business Administration 304.......... (3-0) 3 
Statistical Method Business Cycles and 
Chemical Engineering 433.............. (0-3) 1 Business Measurements 
Unit Operations Laboratory Business Administration 310.......... (2-0) 2 
Chemical Engineering 441.............. (3-0) 3 Credits and Collections 
Chemical Engineering Chemical Engineering 426.............. (2-6) 4 
Unit Processes Plant Design 
Chemical Engineering 454.............. (3-0) 3 Economics ‘311322033. 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Chemical Engineering Money and Banking 
Thermodynamics Electrical Engineering 305.............. (3-3) 4 
Civil Engineering 305 ...........00..00..... (3-0) & Electrical Machinery 
Mechanies of Materials Blective...i:.3...0.. 2 eee ee 3 
Mechanical Engineering 403.......... (1-3) 2 — 
Engineering Laboratory 19 
Blective 4th ee eee 3 
19 
SUMMER 
First Term Credit 
Business Administration 418.......... (9-0) 3 
Corporation Finance 
Economics, 319) 252-2. jose (9-0) 3 
Economic Development 
of the United States 
6 
FIFTH YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 305.......... (3-0) 3 Business Administration 306.......... (3-0) 
Business Law Business Law 
Business Administration 315.......... (3-0) 3 Business Administration 404.......... (3-0) 3 
Insurance Managerial Accounting 
Business Administration 329.......... (3-0) 3 Business Administration 420.......... (3-0) 3 
Cost Accounting Principles of Investment 
Chemical Engineering 409.............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 422.......... (3-0) 3 
Oil and Gas Technology Personnel Problems 
Chemical Engineering 429.............. (0-3) 1 of Industry 
Oil and Gas Technology Business Administration 435..........(3-0) 3 
Laboratory Salesmanship : 
Chemical Engineering 438.............. (1-0) 1 Chemical Engineering 428.............. (3-0) 3 
Seminar Industrial Chemical 
Chemical Engineering 461.............. (2-0) 2 Processes 
Process Control and _- 
Instrumentation 18 
Chemical Engineering 464.............. (3-0) 3 
Chemical Engineering 
Kinetics 
19 
Curriculum in 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Civil Engineering 201 .................... (3-3) 4 Civil Engineering 202 ...........0.00..... (2-8) 3 
Plane Surveying Advanced Surveying 
English-203 4. 2.3. eae (2-0) 2 Economics 205. 2.02823 (3-0) 3 
Composition and Literature Principles of Economics 
History 306.2... eae ae (3-0) 3 Mathematics 210 20.0.0 (3-0) 3 
American National Government Caleulus 
Mathematics 209 2.0.0... eee (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 212.......... (3-0) 3 
Calculus Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
Phy sies#203"8.. 47ers (4-3) 5 Physics 204:]402. Si ee (4-3) 5 
General Physics General Physics 
Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ................ (0-2) R 
18 18 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


SUMMER WORK 


193 


Civil Engineering 300s, Summer Surveying Practice, six weeks, credit 5. 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Civil Engineering 305 .................... (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 
Civil Engineering 311 .................... (3-0) 3 
Hydraulics 
Civil Engineering 315. .................... (0-2) 
Strength of Materials 
Laboratory 
Civil Engineering 336 .................... (0-2) 1 
Hydraulics Laboratory 
Civil Engineering 345. ............-... (3-3) 4 
Analysis of Simple Structures 
NZEOIORY. (S20) Mecrtete tcc csc 2-3) 3 
Geology for Civil Engineers 
Bective tt. 2 Ree i Ee 3 3 
18 


Second Semester 

Civil Engineering 338 .................... (2-0) 
Elementary Hydrology 

Civil Engineering 344 .................... (2-3) 
Plain and Reinforced Concrete 

Civil Engineering 346 .................... (2-3) 
Design of Members 
and Connections 

Civil Engineering 401 .................... (2-2) 
Water and Sewage Treatment 

Civil Engineering 465 .................... (2-2) 
Soil Mechanics and 
Foundations 

English) 2100202. ee (2-0) 
Writing and Discussion 

Elective ee eles 


SENIOR YEAR 


Civil Engineering 402 ...................- (2-2) 
Water Supply and Sewerage 
Practice 

Civil Engineering 407 .............~.... (3-0) 
Roads and P'avements 

Civil Engineering 473 .................... (3-0) 
Cost Estimating 

Civil Engineering 483 .................0 (2-3) 
Analysis and Design of 
Structures 

Technical Elective ..................cccccccce 

BlGCtivel oF nce ees ae teks = 


3 


Civil Engineering 443 .................... (1-3) 
Materials of Construction 

Civil Engineering 448 .................... (2-0) 
Engineering Economy 

Civil Engineering 474 .................... (2-0) 
Contracts and Specifications 

Civil Engineering 476 .................... (1-0) 
Seminar 

Electrical Engineering 305............ (3-3) 
Electrical Machinery 

English. 40105 ee tcc d (0-2) 
Public Speaking 

Technical Elective .........................2-6 

fi 8 hf eee ae op ie Se rea AE eae 


For the Class Graduating in 1954-55 


SENIOR YEAR 


Civil Engineering 402 .................... (2-2) 
Water Supply and Sewerage 
Practice 

Civil Engineering 407 .................... (3-0) 
Roads and Pavements 

Civil Engineering 443 .................... (1-3) 
Materials of Construction 

Civil Engineering 473 .........0.......... (3-0) 
Cost Estimating 

Civil Engineering 483 .................... (2-3) 
Analysis and Design of 
Structures 

Technical Elective .............0.00000000..... 

Electives eee ero ee 


3 


o © hd & 


Civil Engineering 448 .................... (2-0) 
Engineering Economy 

Civil Engineering 474 .................... (2-0) 
Contracts and Specifications 

Civil Engineering 476 ...................- (1-0) 
Seminar 

Economics 403 ...0............0.--scccccecseceeee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Electrical Engineering 305............ (3-3) 
Electrical Machinery 

English’ 401-2655 Sor eeeer isa (0-2) 
Public Speaking 

Technical Elective ..........................-- 

Blectives. fer re en etiaateeees 


@ | 
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TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


(Offered in Fall Semester only) 


Civil Engineering 406 .................... (3-0) 
Sanitation and Public Health 

Civil Engineering 408 ..................-. (3-0) 
Municipal Administration 

Civil Engineering 409 .................... (2-3) 
Sanitary Laboratory 

Civil Engineering 457 ..................- (3-0) 
Traffic and Its Control 

Crvil Engineering 463 .................. (2-3) 
Hydrology 

Civil Engineering 468 ...............-.... (2-3) 
Statically Indeterminate 
Structures 

Civil Engineering 482 .................... (2-3) 
Aerial Photogrammetry 

Geology, 441-222 he eee (3-3) 


Advanced Engineering Geology 
NOTE: 


engineering. 


o wo wwe wo ow 


i) 


hydraulic, 


structural, construction, 


(Offered in Spring Semester only) 


Bituminous Materials 
Hydraulic Engineering 


Construction Plant and Methods 


Civil Engineering 484 .................... ( 


Design of Bridges and 
Buildings 


Curriculum in 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See page 188) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Civil Engineering 403 .................... (2-3) 
Sanitary Design 
Civil Engineering 417 .................... (2-3) 


Civil Engineering 458 _................... (3-0) 
Civil Engineering 478 .....................- (3-0) 


ow we WSO Ww 


By proper choice of technical electives, civil engineering students may specialize 


to some extent in highway, or sanitary 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Civil Engineering 206 .................... (0-3) 1 Economics 205: 2.2.22... (3-0) 3 
Plane Surveying Principles of Economics 
Electrical Engineering 201............ (3-4) 4 Electrical Engineering 208............(3-3) 4 
Electricity and Magnetism Direct Current Machinery _ 
English':203 oon cee (2-0) 2 Mathematics 210 ...2........c.cccccscccccesens (3-0) 3 
Composition and Literature Calculus 
History 306 ect eles eee (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 212.......... (3-0) 3 
American National Government Engineering Mechanics 
Mathematics 209 20..0...........csceeeee-ee- (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
Calculus Physics -208 .:..2.02050 eee (3-3) 4 
Military or Air Science ................(0-3) 1 General Physics 
Physics 207 2 (3-3) 4 Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
General Physics — 
Physical Education 201 .............0... (0-2) R 18 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Civil Engineering 305 crvsessseesecenente (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 316........... (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials Electrical Circuit Theory 
Electrical Engineering 315.......... (3-3) 4 Electrical Engineering 318............ (258), -3 
Alternating Currents Field Theory and Electrical 
Bore dastas SOU) oon. s- chin cectan ase ee (3-0) 3 Measurements 
Writing for Professional Men Electrical Engineering 320............ (3-3) 4 
Mathematics 307 ............cccc.cceeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 Electronics 
Calculus Mathematics 308 ...............ccccccceeseeee (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 313.......... (3-0) 3 Differential Equations 
Engineering Mechanics Mechanical Engineering 323.......... (4-0) 4 
Elective kn eee eats 3 Thermodynamics 
— Blective.: P20! ee 3 
19 — 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Electrical Engineering 401............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 305.......... (3-0) 3 
Alternating Current Machinery Business Law 
Electrical Engineering 403............ (1-3) 2 Electrical Engineering 402............ (3-0) 3 
Alternating Current Alternating Current Machinery 
Laboratory Electrical Engineering 404............ (1-3) 2 
Electrical Engineering 415............ (3-0) 3 Alternating Current Laboratory 
Transmission Networks Electrical Engineering 432............ (3-0) 3 
Electrical Engineering 419............ (3-3) 4 Public Utility Problems 
Radio Communication Electrical Engineering 450............ (0-2) 1 
Electrical Engineering 449............ (0-2) 1 Seminar 
Seminar Mechanical Engineering 403.......... (1-3) 2 
Tae dT h 9 CUE © i Se le i a Mage Dad (0-2) 1 Engineering Laboratory 
Public Speaking Technical Elective .....................-...- 3 
Technical Elective .............000...........- A Bilec tives ee econ 3 
BIGCELV Cite ree ee as ee 3 com 
— 20 
20 
TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
Electrical Engineering 406............ (2-2) 3 Mathematics 409 0............e.eeceeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
Electric Power Distribution Advanced Calculus 
and Transmission Mechanical Engineering 344.......... (3-0) 3 
Electrical Engineering 420............ (3-0) 3 Fluid Mechanics 
Servo-Mechanisms and Mechanical Engineering 404.......... (1-3) 2 
Control Devices Engineering Laboratory 
Electrical Engineering 428............ (2-3) 3 Mechanical Engineering 407.......... (3-0) & 
Communication Circuits Mechanical Refrigeration 
Electrical Engineering 441............ (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 436.......... (3-0) 3 
Symmetrical Components of Heating, Ventilating, and 
Polyphase Circuits Air Conditioning 
Electrical Engineering 446............ (2-3) 3 Mechanical Engineering 440.......... (2-3) 3 
Television Physical Metallurgy 
Electrical Engineering 502............ (2-3) 3 Physics: 4011p 52:32 2ecegke been (3-3) 4 
Ultra High Frequency ub, Optics 
Techniques Physicsy4 05.07 oo. cess accrdescc eee (3-0) 3 
Electrical Engineering 503............ (3-0) 3 Physical Mechanics 
Radiation and Propagation Physics: 407-:.0.0 aed. 2a (3-0) 3 
Geologvyc485...0 = ee. (3-3) 4 Geophysics and Geophysical 
Geophysical Prospecting for Methods 
Petroleum 
Curriculum in 
GEOLOGY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ibis 209 eee ce eceee (2-0) 2 Chemistry )207) 2382) ew th cesses (2-3) 3 
Composition and Literature Elementary Quantitative 
Geolowy, 201i ons cae casebe (3-0) Analysis 
General Geology Civil Engineering 208 .................- (1-3) 2 
CECE Fy A201 eRe eae Se Cee a ee (2-6) 4 Topographic Surveying 
Crystallography and Mineralogy Geology, 204) oe ek eee (1-3) 2 
Geology, 2092308 < 225. Eee es (0-3) 1 Mineralogy and Rock Study 
Introduction to Field Work Geolow ys 210d tose (3-3) 4 
Mathematics 209 ....00. eee (3-0) 3 Historical Geology 
Calculus Mathematics 210 ............-.2eeeeeceeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 Calculus 
Physiesy203 0-0-3... 2h aoe ee. (4-3) 5 Military or Air Science ...............- (0-3) 1 
General Physics Physics) 20400 oo ee ee. (4-3) §& 
Physical Education 201 ......0.0..00..... (0-2) R General Physics 
— Physical Education 202 ................ (0-2) R 
19 _ 
20 
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SUMMER CAMP 
(Optional*) 
Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2. 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry 0344 0253 5 oen esas (3-0) 3 Geology, 306 sccdcscc. i sccscbee cette (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Stratigraphy 
English 12.10 0eio.o io iliccscozsatescsesccstesaeet (2-0) 2 Geology: 312 ..2 Sic eeackeka ieee (2-3) 3 
Writing and Discussion Structural Geology 
Geology<303 kana eee (2-3) 3 Geology (two of the following) 
Petrography and Petrology Geology 304 2oo............cccscenctegernoue (2-3) 3 
Geology 1305. 22325, 208) ce (3-3) 4 Sedimentary Petrography 
Invertebrate Paleontology Geology 423.4... ee (1-6) 3 
Geoloey 31h. a ee eee ee (2-3) 3 Micropaleontology 
Principles of Sedimentation Geology 443 -......2.c2.::-.ccecccecseeeeoes (2-3) 3 
Blective:)) 23) eee de 3 Paleontology 
— History 306 ................. 25. Sars (3-0) 3 
18 American National Government 
Electivé:25A:.....2.e eee 3 
19 
SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6. 
SENIOR YEAR 
Geology431. .c..ccn:c eo (2-3) 3 Economics 403 ......0..00..0.202202000.cc00e---- (3-0) 3 
Geomorphology Principles of Economics 
Geology 435 ...3... 282 eee —.(3-3) 4 English. 40)" 720.523.0002. eee (0-2) 1 
Geophysical Prospecting for Public Speaking 
Petroleum Geology 406 ......2535.45.4.22552 (3-0) 3 
Geology 449 2. eeeeccceceeeecenseee eee (1-0) 1 Economic Geology 
Seminar Geology’ 433 «110.05... eee eee (0-6) 2 
**Technical Elective .................-...--- 3 Field Geology 
Elective::... (eerste * 3a 2 ees tis 6 Geolowy? 450 so nvccccseresscceaceetlel conse (1-0) 1 
_ Seminar 
17 **Technical Elective ........................ 3 
Elective... eee 6 
19 
Curriculum in 
GEOLOGY 
(Business Option) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Chentistry 101 c2c.2.5:04 cece (3-3) 4 Biology jl08 |. . 22s... nck (2-3) 3 
General Chemistry Invertebrate Zoology 
Engineering Drawing 105 ............ (0-6) 2 Chemistry 102. 2:sscchscnnsents ee (3-3) 4 
Engineering Drawing General Chemistry 
English 10302000. eee (3-0) 3 Engineering Drawing 106 .............. (0-6) 2 
Composition and Rhetoric Descriptive Geometry 
Mathematics 102 .............0..............-. (3-0) 3 English¥1044.)...-43 22 (3-0) 3 
Algebra . Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 103 2.0000... eeeeeee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 104 000002... (3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry Analytics 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 Mechanical. Engineering. 101.......... (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 .................. (0-2) R Engineering Problems 
— Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
16 Physical Education 102 .................. (0-2) R 
17 


*May be used as elective. 


**Technical electives are listed on page 202. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
LDPE FUE WALD le ale a ell ee (2-0) 2 
Composition and Literature 
ELST) CEA AS 8S ae eta (3-0) 3 
General Geology 
ERAT COT PADS Ie ese ee (2-6) 4 
Crystallography and Mineralogy 
Gala sey £20 9 aaron cckcckncenndoot (0-3) 1 
Introduction to Field Work 
FE RSTOEVi do Oe ree: sce hee soho (3-0) 3 
Trends in American History 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 
bed OCCT, PCO Ib eo mae ee, (3-3) 4 
College Physics 
Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) R 
18 


SUMMER CAMP 


(Optional* ) 


Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2. 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 205.......... (3-0) 
Marketing 

Business Administration 305.......... (3-0) 
Business Law 

Geology’. 303... Se ee ae (2-3) 
Petrography and Petrology 

Geology, 3052203) Sr ie Sar (3-3) 


Invertebrate Paleontology 
Geology 315 

Principles of Sedimentation 
FileCtivie tt oe ee eo ee 


SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6. 


SENIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 409.......... (3-0) 
Survey of Accounting 
Principles 

Business Administration 428.........: (3-0) 
Real Estate Titles and 
Conveyances 

Geolotyp Asli re cenerete ee: (2-3) 
Geomorphology 

Geoloryndloe ee ee ae. (1-0) 
Seminar 

**Technical Elective ........................ 

POP LS AE ys ea eG a a 


*May be used as an elective. 


**Technical electives are listed on page 202. 
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197 
Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry#20 705 ee ee tea (2-3) 3 
Elementary Quantitative 
Analysis 
Economics 205 ..........c..ccccccceeeeeeeeeee eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Englishi210 tae (2-0) 2 
Writing and Discussion 
Geolory; 2047 eee Si ee en (1-3) 2 
Mineralogy and Rock Study 
Geology: 210 2.50.0 6. (3-3) 4 
Historical Geology 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) I 
Physics 202. 6 eee. (3-3) 4 
College Physics 
Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
19 
Business Administration 303.......... (3-3) 4 
Statistical Method 
Civil Engineering 208 .................... (1-3) 2 
Topographic Surveying 
Geology 306.222 228" 5 Sex (3-3) 4 
Stratigraphy 
Geology 312: 2862 Se) wee (2-3) 3 
Structural Geology 
History 306° see iialee) eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Elective tee eee es 3 
19 
Business Administration 430.......... (3-0) 3 
Cost Accounting Survey 
Business Administration (elective) 3 
English, 4017s oe eee (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 
Geology; 40602... (3-0) 3 
Economic Geology 
Geology, 433.) -  e e (0-6) 2 
Field Geology 
Geolory ;45075.. 5 (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
**Technical Elective ........................ 3 
Electives ee oe ee 3 
19 


198 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
Curriculum in 
GEOLOGY 
(Geophysics Option) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
(Same as for curriculum in Geology, page 195) 
SUMMER CAMP 
(Optional*) 
Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry 344. 2e.2s. seca (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 305 .............0.... (3-0) 3 
Physical Chemistry Mechanics of Materials 
English (210.45 22). (2-0) 2 Geology.-306 342 25... eee (3-3) 4 
Writing and Discussion Stratigraphy 
Geolowy. 305...5.i..:.s.-feue toe ees (3-3) 4 Geology, 312i63.545..28ss eee (2-3) 3 
Invertebrate Paleontology Structural Geology 
Mechanical Engineering 212.......... (3-0) 3 Mathematics 308 —.............-.:0.:s00---- (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Differential Equations 
Petroleum Engineering 305......_.. (3-0) 3 Physics ..407 ge 0-4t6 5.5. tee (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Development Geophysics and Geophysical 
Petroleum Engineering 307.......... (0-3) 1 Methods 
Petroleum Development Hlectivess 255 kon. -cecsncce ct oe 3 
Laboratory — 
Bilecti¥ 6200. ee 3 19 
19 
SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6. 
SENIOR YEAR 
Rriglish 40 le eke ce ee eee (0-2) 1 economics 403 -12:2....02.1..00. eee (3-0) 3 
Public Speaking Principles of Economics 
Geolosy.315.0 0 27) ss ee (2-3) 3 Geology 425 (2 8u eee (2-3) 3 
Principles of Sedimentation Subsurface Geology 
Geology3404) ee eee (2-3) 3 ** Geology, 433)... 32 2 ee ee (0-6) 2 
Geology of Petroleum Field Geology 
Geology 435 ............---------- septctarcaereers (3-3) 4 Geology 436 2385500 eee) (1-6) 3 
Geophysical Prospecting Interpretation of 
for Petroleum Geophysical Data 
Geology 449 Cee race ercracsccnteeneeee (1-0) 1 Geology’ 460 22.20.58. (1-0) 1 
Seminar Seminar 
Physicss dL ee re reat (2-3) History 306 °..-, 2.0 => a ee (3-0) 3 
Instrumentation for Geophysics American National Government 
Wolectiviess ice tereea saace toe ees Hlective:..3 2202.6. tee eee 3 
18 18 


*May be used as an elective. 


**Students are advised to substitute Geology 399, a summer camp, for Geology 433, there- 
by reducing the number of laboratory hours during this semester. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 199 
Curriculum in 
GEOLOGY 
(Paleontology Option) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as for the curriculum in geology, business option, page 196) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
(Same as for the curriculum in geology, business option, page 197) 
SUMMER CAMP 
(Optional* ) 
Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Civil Engineering 208 .................... (1-3) 2 Geolo ry 3306 ivccccscciessoeessscscdcccaces eee (3-3) 4 
Topographic Surveying Stratigraphy 
Geology 303) :............ AX a ties (2-3) 3 Geolosy%312:0 Acces Se eee (2-3) 3 
Petrography and Petrology Structural Geology 
Geology 305. ...........-.0..0-ccecececceseenee (8-3) 4 Geology 1423.0 245 feces rose (1-6) 3 
Invertebrate Paleontology Micropaleontology 
Geology: 3157-47. aS (2-3) 3 Geology }443 25 22k ei crss ect tesen BE (2-3) 3 
Principles of Sedimentation Paleontology 
Modern Language ............................ (3-0) 3 Modern Language ............................. (3-0) 3 
French or German French or German 
Electives 22... Pee ee 3 Hlectiver cee ee 3 
18 19 
SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6. 
SENIOR YEAR 
Englimshs401 2)... a ee (0-2) 1 Geology): 406.5. o.icc oh cececc---conoee (3-0) $ 
Public Speaking Economic Geology 
Geology 1431 .. 2) eee PS (2-3) 3 Geologys433 2. oo es | oo (0-6) 2 
Geomorphology Field Geology 
Geology 487... R8 chiles alee ha (1-6) 3 Geology 439) 2.2 26vs228 es: (1-6) 3 
Cenozoic Micropaleontology Mesozoic Micropaleontology 
Geology (449.2... 284... 22h e..y (1-0) 1 Geology) 450 .20.0...cesec.l bcc eee! (1-0) 1 
Seminar Seminar 
History S06... 28 0.23.2... ate es! (3-0) 3 Modern Language .......................----- (3-0) 3 
American National Government French or German 
Modern Language .................-....000++- (3-0) 3 **Technical Elective ........................ 3 
French or German Blecti ver ee ee ee ee 3 
b OA hae ie ea ana I a PER 3 4 
— 18 
17 


*May be used as an elective. 


**Technical electives are listed on page 202. 


200 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Five-Year Curriculum in 
GEOLOGY-PETROLEUM ENGINEERING 


(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations 
or Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in senior 
petroleum engineering courses.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


(Same as for curriculum in Geology, page 195) 


SUMMER CAMP 
(Optional* ) 
Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2. 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Chemistry 225) 2..:......--. 3. ee (3-0) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Geology 1303. cs ee ee (2-3) 3 
Petrography and Petrology 
Geology 7305. 28) ce eee 3-3) 4 
Invertebrate Paleontology 
Geology3315 22) eee (2-3) 3 
Principles of Sedimentation 
Mechanical Engineering 212.......... (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 
Bilective sea ee 3 
19 


SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6. 


SENIOR YEAR 


Electrical Engineering 305 ............ (3-3) 4 
Electrical Machinery 

Bing lishie slo eee cen eee ees (1-0) 1 
Report Writing 

Bima lisley A Oly occ coke cect cous ce cinautteerts (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 

Geoloay 404 ee ow cescccesewtotane (2-3) 3 


Geology of Petroleum 
Geology of Petroleum 
Engineering Mechanics 


Mechanical Engineering 313.......... (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Development 
Petroleum Engineering 305............ (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Development 
Laboratory 
Blectiverccccicciae cactiea eect 3 
19 


*May be used as an elective. 


Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry 344... 252.. 25. 223885 (3-0) 3 
Physical Chemistry 
Civil Engineering 305 .................... (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 
Geology ‘306 2. (3-3) 4 
Stratigraphy 
Geology 13122 hie (2-3) 3 
Structural Geology 
Mechanical Engineering 344.......... (3-0) 3 
Fluid Mechanics 
Blective.3 3 Se oe 3 
19 
Economics 403  ..................-22--0cc00cee- (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Geology? 425 2.2..<.2.. keene eee (2-3) 3 
Subsurface Geology 
** Geology 433. -sccicesiecstecsecttseee eee (0-6) 2 
Field Geology 
Mechanical Engineering 323.......... (4-0) 4 
Thermodynamics 
Petroleum Engineering 306_.......... (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Production Methods 
Petroleum Engineering 308._.......... (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Production 
Laboratory ; 
Elective......... RESO OE Be, 3 
19 


**Students are advised to substitute Geology 399, a summer camp, for Geology 433, there- 
by reducing the number of laboratory hours during this semester. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 201 
FIFTH YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
OS a BB eis Sev (2-3) 3 Geology 406 .................-..-2.--cceceeeeseeeeee (3-0) 
Geomorphology Economic Geology 
COA Gye at bi a ee en (3-3) 4 Geology (450-26 se ees (1-0) 1 
Geophysical Prospecting for Seminar 
Petroleum History, 306 > ore. he ie eee ce (3-0) 3 
(Ari as CE) ee ee ee (1-0) 1 American National Government 
Seminar Mechanical Engineering 403.......... (1-3) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 405.......... (2-2) 3 Engineering Laboratory 
Equipment and Applications Petroleum Engineering 402.......... (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 409.......... (1-3) 2 Petroleum Production Economics 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Engineering 414.......... (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 413.......... (2-2) 3 Oil Measurements and 
Natural Gas Engineering Transportation 
Petroleum Engineering 415.......... (0-3) 1 Petroleum Engineering 416.......... (0-3) 1 
Gas Measurement Laboratory Oil Measurements and 
Petroleum Engineering 428.......... (3-0) 3 Transportation Laboratory 
Reservoir Engineering Petroleum Engineering 438.......... (3-0) 3 
= Secondary Recovery Methods 
20 — 
19 
Curriculum in 
GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
(Same as for the curriculum in geology, page 195) 
SUMMER CAMP 
(Optional* ) 
Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
English? 319. ..2205..220323505522. (1-0) 1 Chemistry.344«......25503.3.402 (3-0) 3 
Report Writing Physical Chemistry 
Geolory!. 305. 2208. .0o eee... o (3-3) 4 English 401 ........ SABRES Senna a (0-2) 1 
Invertebrate Paleontology Public Speaking 
Geology’ 315: 42.2 ne eee (2-3) 3 Geology 306 0n) Saha teccn- nae (3-3) 4 
Principles of Sedimentation Stratigraphy 
Mechanical Engineering 220.......... (4-0) 4 Geology’ 312 (28 eee ae (2-3) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Structural Geology 
Petroleum Engineering 305.......... (3-0) 3 Petroleum Engineering 306.......... (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Development Petroleum Production Methods 
Petroleum Engineering 307.......... (0-3) 1 Petroleum Engineering 308.......... (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Development Petroleum Production 
Laboratory Laboratory 
Elective: ee ES 3 Blectivetc cross ec ee ee 3 
19 18 


*May be used as elective. 


202 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6. 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Economics 403 .2.............2cccceeeeeeeeeeeees (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 305. .................. (3-0) 8 
Principles of Economics Mechanics of Materials 
Electrical Machinery 305 .............. (3-3) 4 Geology '425 ».:22 2. Serer. ...(2-3) 3 
Electrical Machinery Subsurface Geology 
Geology 404 ooo... eee eeeeeeceeeeeeee (2-3) 3 Geology *433 2.50"... 20. ete? (0-6) 2 
Geology of Petroleum Field Geology 
Geology 449 .......U0 4 ieee ee (1-0) 1 Geology 450. 2.2.2... 20323 = (1-0) 1 
Seminar Seminar 
Mechanical Engineering 323.......... (4-0) 4 History 306 »..22)-... 2 2S (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics American National Government 
Elective... 22 eee See 3 Mechanical Engineering 344.......... (8-0) 3 
— Fluid Mechanics 
18 BELO CUIV 6.50 coccceersacetenseecnce eee 8 
. J 18 
For the Class Graduating in 1954-55 
SENIOR YEAR 
Civil Engineering 311 .................... (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 305 .................. (4-0) 4 
Hydraulics Mechanics of Materials 
Civil Engineering 336 .................--- (0-2) 1 Economics 403 ........0......----:ccecee-eeee (3-0) 3 
Hydraulics Laboratory Principles of Economics 
Electrical Engineering 305............ (3-3) 4 Geology 425.22:45.22 2 ae (2-3) 8 
Electrical Machinery Subsurface Geology 
English (401a0 ote ad (0-2) 1 Geology 4433) 625.2 o nee (0-6) 2 
Public Speaking Field Geology 
Geology 404332 ee Me acdiceccinn ecu (2-3) 3 Geology 4502s. 5 eins ee (1-0) 1 
Geology of Petroleum Seminar 
Geology 449 ioe ce isctnestasen tenses (1-0) 1 History S06 nce ce cocec cannes (3-0) 3 
Seminar American National Government 
Mechanical Engineering 323.......... (4-0) 4 Electives. sce eral hae 3 
Thermodynamics pes 
Belecta Ves 3 ced eas hee eee 3 19 
0 


TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


Unless otherwise required, the following courses may be used as 
technical electives for all curricula in geology: 


CeOlorys 299 re reccdteees sec teoecoeuee 
Field Geology 

Geology S08) Oke ivccsecnssntoeneas (2-3) 
Petrography and Petrology 

Geology 304 
Sedimentary P'etrography 

Geolowvi399 21. ....0.05-0.52-- SS 
Field Geology of the Gulf 
Coast Tertiary 

Geoldgy 404 224.46 dacsaceea ee (2-3) 
Geology of Petroleum 

Geology 406 oc ccceeceeeeeceeeee ... (3-0) 
Economic Geology 

Geology 1423 22 ee heh site (1-6) 
Micropaleontology 

Geolowy (425.42 242308 teeta (2-3) 
Subsurface Geology 

Geology ¥431 22S idl slat enefs (2-3) 
Geomorphology 

Geology 435 
Geophysical Prospecting 
for Petroleum 

Geology 436 
Interpretation of 
Geophysical Data 


3 
3 
6 


am © © 8 Cc 9 


Geology 487 02.0036... eee (1-6) 
Cenozoic Micropaleontology 

Geology (489) 3. eee (1-6) 
Mesozoic Micropaleontology 

Geology’ 443° 2... 2 eS (2-3) 
Paleontology 

Petroleum Engineering 305............ (3-0) 
Petroleum Development 

Petroleum Engineering 306.......... (3-0) 
Petroleum Production Methods 

Petroleum Engineering 307............ (0-3) 
Petroleum Development 
Laboratory 

Petroleum Engineering 308............ (0-3) 
Petroleum Production 
Laboratory 

Petroleum Engineering 402............ (3-0) 
Petroleum Production 
Economics 5 

Petroleum Engineering 413............ (2-2) 
Natural Gas Engineering 

Petroleum Engineering 415............ (0-3) 


Gas Measurement Laboratory 


ou oOo wo wo wow w 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 203 
Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
(Group I) 
Industrial Arts Teacher Education 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Engineering Drawing 105 ............ (0-6) 2 Chemistry 106, 2.0... (3-3) 4 
Engineering Drawing General Chemistry 
POS CRSTST TCT Yo Sellers, on (3-0) 3 Engineering Drawing 106 ............ (0-6) 2 
Composition and Rhetoric Descriptive Geometry 
Industrial Education 105 ................ (1-5) 3 English? 104-222 eee (3-0) 3 
Wood Craft Composition and Rhetoric 
Industrial Education 107 ................ (2-3) 8 Industrial Education 204 ............. (2-0) 2 
Industrial Materials and Development and Practice in 
Manufacturing Processes Industrial Education 
Mathematics 101 00000... (3-0) 3 Mathematics 103 00.00... (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Mechanical Engineering 201.......... (0-3) 1 Mechanical Engineering 202.......... (0-3) 1 
Welding and Foundry Welding and Foundry 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 .................. (0-2) R Electives 203 Poe Re ok eee 2 
— Physical Education 102 ........:......... (0-2) R 
16 — 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Engineering Drawing 127 .............. (1-3) 2 Economics 205 _...............2..-.--000s00-0eee (3-0) 
Industrial Freehand Sketching Principles of Economics 
Engineering Drawing 221 .............. (1-3) 2 Engineering Drawing 128.............. (0-2) 1 
Building Construction Drawing Methods of Industrial 
Eiriglish 5203) oiccycie parce ec ectensccdexsenacs (2-0) 2 Reproduction 
Composition and Literature Engineering Drawing 222.............. (1-3) 2 
Industrial Education 205 .............. (1-5) 3 Building Construction Drawing 
Ornamental Iron Industrial Education 106 ................ (1-5) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 108.......... (2-3) 3 Sheet Metal 
Engineering Problems Mechanical Engineering 106.......... (1-6) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 309.......... (0-3) 1 Cabinet Making 
Machine Shop Mechanical Engineering 310.......... (0-3) 1 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 Machine Shop 
Phlivsies,,2014.. 33%. 2203 2 Bx. (3-3) 4 Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
College Physics Physics 202 ........ a Mee ret tet A Ma (3-3) 4 
Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) R College Physics 
— Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
18 — 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
English 210 [52-2..2.4%..22....238 4 (2-0) 2 Efiglish} 3002 2255... 4..200ccceccceeccessewe (3-0) 3 
Writing and Discussion Writing for Professional Men 
Historyss0Gie Ye... (3-0) 3 Industrial Education 304 ................ (2-3) 3 
American National Government Applied Industrial Electricity 
Industrial Education 301 .............. (3-0) 3 Industrial Education 310 .............. (2-0) 2 
Methods of Teaching and Course Making 
Class Management Industrial Education 332 .............. (1-3) 
Industrial Education 323 ................ (1-3) 2 Plastics and Ceramics 
Methods of Teaching Or : 
Mechanical Drawing Industrial Education 334 .............. (1-3) 2 
Industrial Education 327 ................ (1-5) 3 Upholstery 
Industrial Arts Handcraft Industrial Education 336 ................ (1-3) 2 
Psychology 301 _..............-:::c:-e2eee (3-0) 3 Design in the Arts and Crafts 
Educational Psychology Mechanical Engineering 329.......... (1-6) 3 
Blectivets62%...2- Sn Magan iahces 3 Advanced Cabinet Making 
ie Blectiveic 2522s ee 3 
19 a 


204 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
English 408 ...................M.e22.4..5 (1-2) 2 Education 322) 0.0.......-cccctccccccccceseseeees (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Secondary School Administration 
History307) 4.4.08 ree (3-6) 3 Industrial Education 326 ................ (1-5) 3 
State and Local Government General Metalwork 
Industrial Education 404 .............. (1-2) 2 Industrial Education 416 .............. (2-5) 4 
Visual Aids for Industrial Practice Teaching 
Subjects Industrial Education 419 .............. (1-3) 2 
Industrial Education 406 .............. (2-0) 2 Laboratory of Industries 
Vocational Guidance Methods 
Industrial Education 415 .............. (2-5) 4 Industrial Education 449 ................ (1-0) i 
Practice Teaching Seminar in Industrial 
Elective (22.22 a ease 6 Education 
— Elective.iii:.0:..252. 22 5 
19 — 
18 


Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
(Group IT) 

Vocational Industrial Teacher Education 


(Prerequisite: At least one full year of employed experi- 
ence at some skilled trade or industrial technical occupation.) 


A student who desires to graduate under this plan must 
submit a written request accompanied by a statement of his 
employed practical experience. Upon the approval of the re- 
quest by the Head of the Department and the Dean of Engi- 
neering, the student will be permitted to plan a program with- 
in the limit of the courses listed below as approved by the 
Head of the Department. 


Approved industrial experience will be evaluated in terms 
of college credits and, if acceptable to the Head of the Depart- 
ment and the Dean of the School of Engineering, may be used 
in the place of shop work on the basis of four credit hours for 
each year of experience up to a maximum of twenty credits. 
Approved teaching experience may be credited as practice 
teaching on the basis of two credit hours per year up to a 
maximum of six credits. 


REQUIRED COURSES 


GENERAL EDUCATION Minimum Credits 
English 10 
Bhelishw108 5) Sceets eh. bette OR Oe ee (3-0) 8 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Bnelish »104.~ 3ee. Bes tae eS he Pee oe Fo ames (38-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Bin glist 208 wees ne etna ech eee ee ne ee ee ee (2-0) 2 
Composition and Literature 
Ene lish e 210g oor oo. cokes cee cocci), ee a (2-0) 2 
Writing and Discussion 
Mathematics 6 
Mathematics 6 0:1 72esescte re. hee ee ae cee (8-0) 3 
Algebra 
Mathematics (108 6 oii Accncs sec sace ee coco ee eee (8-0) 3 


Plane Trigonometry 
(Required courses continued on next page) 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 205 


REQUIRED COURSES (Cont.) 
Minimum Credits 


Economics 6 
Economics 205 or 403 
Principles of Economics 
PermnIOINISGCH  COLECTAVE ) Vortec choco con can voce socapnensinersnisaccrdassn eet g 3 
Rural Sociology 3 
RENE IMEME OEM CC LECEI VE Ji teres ono, cos cla cacey sd scdsoasstacasane ee 3 
(Rural Sociology 315 not acceptable) 
History 6 
BAANCOT SUG ack ee eae, eT ee SN ERE roe ev tree Games (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
PISTOL VeRO O (ie mre re AE Nees cn en, Seen (8-0) 3 
State and Local Government 
Public Speaking 1 
lls ried 0 Leen eee ee ee eae ee (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 
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TECHNICAL 
Shop Work 24 
Includes credit for industrial work experience 
Engineering Drawing 4 
Pagineering ..Drawing 105. Ae hac ccccecssorscsceacssanneenseosnonss (0-6) 2 
Engineering Drawing 
Engineering. Drawing lO Gere: eee ee cases stectecceenecccceeens (0-6) 2 
Descriptive Geometry 
Engineering Problems 3 
Mechanical iin gineering] 08) eee oe so: s5-5sccccenccattecvecs totes seaseeees (2-3) 3 
Engineering Problems 


SCIENCE 
Chemistry 4 
Certs tr ye LOG eye eee err ea aA A coda wncckcalod seneaacoeoseneschacteheesentae (8-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
Physics 8 
SPS VSTCS IE Us eer cennee etree etna Sete enineen case acaccccsacanccans2Meteaccsseasecstestes (3-3) 4 
College Physics 
TNS AC fees Oto ce sees eee cn end t reeds eacessenucctieaccsesccsssdasabecs (38-3) 4 
College Physics 
Modern Industries b 
Industrial Piducation’ (808) o2ic...-.:..-c0csccs-o-ccsosseceecenscesaccescnesseseocscecsens (3-0) 3 
A Study of Modern Industries 
Industrial Supervision or Management 3 
EMGUst ria le MOUCHEI ONES Dien noe soe cec ces ten acsonsecseeccccsadavsnsasetesdsecsesses (3-0) 3 
Foremanship and Supervision 


Or 
EMV OUIStE 1A) EN PIN ECTLN Se 4 O Maroc cacestsasccuss-ca2eceoneussacsssesugsssccaccasecesssnoeees (8-0) 3 
Survey of Industrial Engineering 
MILITARY TRAINING 
Military or Air Science 4 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
The courses listed below are the basic ones required by the Vocational 
Division of the Texas Education Agency for a vocational certificate. 
General Requirements 8 


NNaUstrig A MWducation 62 04g Ae cece sccstcccase sacs ~-ceccalh vascecscovesecisscoccsevts (2-0) 2 
Development and Practice in Industrial Education 

rr dUstriale Mamca biome 30 Ue ce cee eens c ree econ ccna ae ec tacaaesccesreeese (2-0) 2 
Methods of Teaching and Class Management 

Industrial mducation e310) ae eee oo eee ca cae Sosecs, Me cesencsecees, (2-0) 2 
Course Making 

1gatapepagt Wl Loa tite ya aya PA se ane ere eae eee eee (1-2) 2 


Organization of Instructional Material 
Additional courses and related fields are listed below 
depending upon the certificate desired. 
For Vocational Industrial Shop Teachers 4 
Visual Aids for Industrial Subjects 
Methods of Introducing Industrial Organization and 
Management into Industrial Schools 
For Part-Time Cooperative Training Coordinators 4 
Follow-up, Visitation, and Coordination in 
Part-Time Schools 
Related Subjects in Part-Time Cooperative Programs 


Other general education courses suited to the needs of the student 8 
ELECTIVE 
To be approved by the Head of the Department 35 


TOTAL CREDITS........................ 144 


206 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
(Group III) 
Industrial Technology 
FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(Same as for Group 1, page 203) 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 409.......... (3-0) 3 Business Administration 305.......... (3-0) 3 
Survey of Accounting Business Law ‘ 
Principles English 300° 1.22) 22245). 22 (3-0) 3 
Eyglish:210 +2220 52) eee ee (2-0) 2 Writing for Professional Men 
Writing and Discussion : Industrial Education 304 .......0..... (2-3) 3 
History S06 4.2055 eee ee nes (3-0) 3 Applied Industrial Electricity 
American National Government Industrial Education 328 .............. (3-0) 3 
Industrial Education 308 ................ (3-0) 3 Industrial Aecident Prevention 
A Study of Modern Industries Industrial Engineering 401 .......... (3-0) 3 
Industrial Education 326 .............. (1-5) 3 Survey of Industrial 
General Metalwork Engineering 
Physical Education 216 .................. (0-3) 1 Elective: 2 eee 3 
First Aid — 
Elective 2329) 6 2 ee eee 3 18 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
English 4032... 22>. (1-2) 2 Industrial Education 438 ................ (2-3) . 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Industrial Safety 
Industrial Education 423 .............. (1-2) 2 Industrial Education 449 .............. (1-0) 1 
Analysis Procedure Seminar in Industrial Education 
Industrial Education 429 ................ (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 302............ (1-2) 2 
Foremanship and Supervision Production Engineering 
Industrial Engineering 404............ (2-3) 3 Industrial Engineering 412............ (3-0) 3 
Motion and Time Study Labor and Industry 
Journalism +3219. 22 ee (2-2) 3 Approved Elective -..........0..0.000-...c0+- vf 
Industrial Journalism Elective.:27425.30: 53 2g ewe $ 
Psychology: 401 .....44..422. 0d tne (3-0) 3 — 
Industrial Psychology 9 
Elective: ct 4.2 5.20. eee 3 
19 


Electives for 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


General electives for industrial education (Groups 1, 2, 
and 3) are to be selected from the general engineering elec- 


tives shown on page 223. 


Approved electives for industrial education (Groups 1, 2, 
and 3) may be selected from the following courses or from any 
sophomore, junior, or senior course offered by the Department 


of Engineering Drawing: 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 207 


Ghemistry: 102 2...5.205:.5..2 2.2 (3-3) 4 Mathematics 209 2000.0... cece (3-0) 3 
General Chemistry Calculus 
Education 426 ..............3 002.2005. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 212.......... (3-0) 3 
Tests and Measurements Engineering Mechanics 
Bidtacation 427 .......<.-c05sc0ccccccccnccsscootecs (3-0) 3 Psycholory*207e re (3-0) 3 
Principles of Guidance General Psychology 
Baducation 483 re ee ease 3 Psycholowy 305 o.2ocoolocciicccccceengeccewsnece (3-0) 3 
Improvement of Reading, Personality Adjustments 
Spelling, and Speech Psychology 323 eee (3-0) 3 
Edneation: 435 22.28 2 x... (3-0) 3 The Psychology of 
Audio-Visual Education Adolescence 
GeoloryecOst et ee es ee... (3-3) 4 Psychology 402 .0.....0.-2.....--cccccccceceeeeee (3-0) 3 
Elementary Geology Advanced Educational 
Industrial Education 427 .............. (1-3) 2 Psychology 
Traffic Safety and Rural Sociology 304 —......0000020000000... (3-0) 8 
Automobile Operation Criminology and Juvenile 
DOURNSIISTH 200 eo oso ee ee aes (2-2) 3 Delinquency 
Principles of Typography Rural Sociology 408 ........-........... .~(2-0) 2 
Journalism 462 ......0.....0...02-.-eceeceeeeeee (3-0) 3 Organization for 
School Publications Boy Scout Work 
Mathematics 104.0... lee (3-0) 3 
Analytics 


Additional approved electives for industrial education 
(Groups 1 and 2) may be selected from required courses for 
Group 3 and/or from the following courses: 


Physical Education 216 .................. (0-3) 1 Physical Education 318 .................. (1-3) 2 
First Aid Coaching of Track 

Physical Education 315 .....000.......... (2-3) 3 Physical Education 410 .................. (1-3) 2 
Elementary School Coaching of Baseball 
Physical Education Physical Education 419 .................. (1-3) 2 

Physical Education 317 .................. (1-3) 2 Coaching of Basketball 


Coaching of Football 


Additional approved electives for industrial education 
(Group 3) may be selected from required courses for Group 
1 and/or from the following courses: 


Business Administration 315.......... (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 415........... (1-3) 2 
Insurance Production Control 

Business Administration 324.......... (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 455.......... (2-3) 3 
Casualty Insurance and Applied Welding Technology 
Suretyship 


Those desiring to elect courses not listed above must se- 
cure the written approval of the Head of the Department of 
Industrial Education and of the Dean of the School of Engi- 
neering. 


208 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Economics 205  ....2....sccccccc.cccccoevonsastte (3-0) 3 Business Administration 305.......... (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Business Law 
English 203 22 ee ee (2-0) 2 Industrial Engineering 202............ (2-0) 2 
Composition and Literature Introduction to Industrial 
History .306 ee 3-0) 3 Engineering 
American National Government Mathematics 210 .....22.......00.-.--:c0e000e (3-0) 3 
Mathematics 209 2.00.0...2.........sseeeeeee (3-0) 3 Calculus 
Calculus Mechanical Engineering 202.......... (0-3) 1 
Mechanical Engineering 201.......... (0-3) 1 Welding and Foundry 
Welding and Foundry Mechanical Engineering 212.......... (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 309.......... (0-3) 1 Engineering Mechanics 
Machine Shop Mechanical Engineering 310.......... (0-3) 1 
Military or Air Science ................. (0-3) 1 Machine Shop 
Physics :20382225::. 4.3.2 ee ieeaenes (4-3) 5 Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
General Physics Physics, 204 00st ess cesveccee eee (4-3) 5 
Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) R General Physics 
— Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
19 _ 
19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 409.......... (3-0) 3 Business Administration 430.......... (3-0) 3 
Survey of Accounting Cost Accounting Survey 
Principles Civil Engineering 315 .................... (0-2) 1 
Civil Engineering 305 ................... (3-0) 3 Strength of Materials 
Mechanics of Materials Laboratory 
Electrical Engineering 307............ (3-3) 4 Electrical Engineering 308............ (3-3) 4 
Electrical Circuits Electrical Machinery 
Industrial Engineering 302............ (1-2) 2 Industrial Engineering 404............ (2-3) 3 
Production Engineering Motion and Time Study 
Mechanical Engineering 313.......... (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 323.......... (4-0) 4 
Engineering Mechanics Thermodynamics 
Electives ee eee 3 Elective.2...000 3 eee 3 
18 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
English .401 ..22%.. 2.248 (0-2) 1 English(301 22. S22 e eee (3-0) 3 
Public Speaking Writing for Professional Men 
Industrial Engineering 411............ (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 408............ (0-2) 1 
Wage and Salary Control Seminar 
Industrial Engineering 414............ (2-3) 3 Industrial Engineering 412............(8-0) 3 
Statistical Control of Quality Labor and Industry 
Industrial Engineering 415............ (1-3) 2 Industrial Engineering 416............ (1-6) 3 
Production Control Factory Layout 
Industrial Engineering 451............ (2-0) 2 Industrial Engineering 452............ (0-3) 1 
Tool Engineering Tool Design Laboratory 
Mechanical Engineering 337.......... (0-3) 1 Approved Elective ........................00. 5 
Kinematic Drawing Blective...i2c...2)4 1132 2a 3 
Mechanical Engineering 440.......... (2-3) 3 — 
Physical Metallurgy 19 
Elective... fs eee eet ke 3 
18 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


For the Class Graduating in 1954-55 
SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 

English 740105 3 ote ee es, (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 

Industrial Engineering 404............ (2-3) 3 
Motion and Time Study 

Industrial Engineering 411............ (3-0) 3 
Wage and Salary Control 

Industrial Engineering 414............ (2-3) 3 
Statistical Control of Quality 

Industrial Engineering 415............ (1-3) 2 
Production Control 

Industrial Engineering 451............ (2-0) 2 
Tool Engineering 

1g ge Re Sica A el Ve Se 3 


209 
Second Semester Credit 
Englishy3 Oli. 25 © Aes cc ices (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 
Industrial Engineering 408............ (0-2) 1 
Seminar 
Industrial Engineering 412............ (3-0) 3 
Labor and Industry 
Industrial Engineering 416............ (1-6) 3 
Factory Layout 
Industrial Engineering 452............ (0-3) 1 
Tool Design Laboratory 
Approved Elective .......................0.-- 6 
Electiv Ge nce t oe ee eee 3 
20 


17 
Approved Electives for 

INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 

The student should observe that these electives may be 
used for obtaining a better background in (1) statistics, (2) 
accounting, (3) economics, (4) human relations (from psy- 
chology, genetics, labor problems, English), (5) English, or 
(6) history. Some technical subjects are available for those 


so inclined. 


Business Administration 303.......... (3-3) 
Statistical Method 

Business Administration 304.......... (3-0) 
Business Cycles and Business 
Measurements 

Business Adminisfration 316.......... (2-0) 
Office Management 

Business Administration 418.......... (3-0) 
Corporation Finance 

Business Administration 420.......... (3-0) 
Principles of Investment 

Business Administration 435.......... (3-0) 
Salesmanship 

Business Administration 446.......... (2-0) 
Marketing Industrial Products 

Business Administration 604.......... (3-2) 
Statistics 

Civil Engineering 311 .................... (3-0) 
Hydraulics 

Civil Engineering 408 .................... (3-0) 
Municipal Administration 

Civil Engineering 473 .................... (3-0) 
Cost Estimating 

Economics 31)  20..2.02.............ccsseeeeseeee (3-0) 
Money and Banking 

Economics 318  ..............-...ccccccccccceeeee (3-0) 
Economics of Labor 

Economics’ 4217 oe en ee. (3-0) 
Government and Business 

Electrical Engineering 320............ (3-3) 
Electronics 

Electrical Engineering 420............ (3-0) 


Servo-Mechanisms and 
Control Devices 
Electrical Engineering 436............ (3-0) 
Electrical Equipment 
for Buildings 


History i318 ee eee (3-0) 
International Developments 
Since 1918 

RRS SLOL Vig So oh oonscces cases cece. eases ceo (3-0) 


Industrial History of 
the United States 


4 
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Industrial Education 328.................. (3-0) 3 
Industrial Accident Prevention 

Industrial Engineering 405............ (1-0) 1 
Industrial Case Analysis 

Industrial Engineering 406............ (1-0) 1 
Industrial Case Analysis 

Industrial Engineering 420............ (3-0) $3 
Manufacturing Costs 

Industrial’ Engineering 430............ 1to3 
Special Problems in 
Industrial Engineering 

Industrial Engineering 431............ lto$ 
Special Problems in 
Industrial Engineering 

Journalism 304 220.020.2022. eeetecceseeoeee (2-2) 3 
Feature Story Writing 

Journalising 32ers ee (2-2) 3 
Industrial Journalism 

Journalism 406 .20000.........2.. eee eeee eens (3-0) $ 
Publicity and Public Relations 

Mathematics 307 20.00.0000... eceeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
Calculus 

Mathematics 411 —...0000000..cccleee eee (3-0) 3 
Mathematical Probability 

*Mechanical Engineering 338........ (2-3) 8 
Kinematics and Machine Design 

Mechanical Engineering 344.......... (3-0) 3 
Fluid Mechanics 

Mechanical Engineering 436.......... (3-0) 3 
Heating, Ventilating, and 
Air Conditioning 

Mechanical Engineering 438.......... (3-0) 3 
Marketing Industrial Products 

Mechanical Engineering 445.......... (2-3) 3 
Machine Design 

Mechanical Engineering 446.......... (2-3) 3 
Machine Design 

Mechanical Engineering 455.......... (2-3) 3 
Applied Welding Technology 

Psychology 303. .......2.-....:c.:s0cc--coseeeeoce (3-0) 8 
Psychology for Technical 
Students 

Psychlrologzy. 4000 2 oo .o.ccccccccacecvecssvecasvee (3-0) 3 


Industrial Psychology 


*May be substituted for Mechanical Engineering 337 and approved elective. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


(This is an option in Industrial Engineering leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Industrial Engineering. 
It is to be taken by a selected group of students and is to be 
followed by a fifth year leading to a Master’s degree.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


(Same as for Industrial Engineering, page 208) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 409.......... (3-0) 3 Business Administration 205.......... (3-0) 3 
Survey of Accounting Marketing 
Principles Business Administration 430.......... (3-0) 3 
Civil Engineering 305 .................... (3-0) 3 Cost Accounting Survey 
Mechanics of Materials Civil Engineering 315. .................... (0-2) 
Economics 323  .......ccs--ccccccccscsccscceseees (3-0) 3 Strength of Materials 
Economic Analysis Laboratory 
Electrical Engineering 307.............. (3-3) 4 Economics $11), 2:61.44.) (3-0) 3 
Electrical Circuits Money and Banking 
Industrial Engineering 302............ (1-2) 2 Electrical Engineering 308............ (3-3) 4 
Production Engineering Electrical Machinery 
Pl eetive sean Societe OS ee 3 Industrial Engineering 404............ (2-3) 3 
— Motion and Time Study 
18 bah} (74 h(n ey ee ie 3 
20 
SENIOR YEAR 
1 DF Ya 1 hr: Reger el hase se ea (0-2) 1 English (301) <..3cc.cna a he eee (3-0) 3 
Public Speaking Writing for Professional Men 
Industrial Engineering 411............(3-0) 3 Industrial Education 328............... (3-0) 3 
Wage and Salary Control Industrial Accident Prevention 
Industrial Engineering 414............ (2-3) $3 Industrial Engineering 408............ (0-2) 1 
Statistical Control of Quality Seminar 
Industrial Engineering 415............ (1-3) 2 Industrial Engineering 412............ (3-0) 3 
Production Control Labor and Industry 
Mechanical Engineering 313.......... (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 416............ (1-6) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Factory Layout 
Mechanical Engineering 323.......... (4-0) 4 Psychology 401 ...0....2..2.....scocccmaesccsees (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics Industrial Psychology 
Mechanical Engineering 337.......... (0-3) 1 *Hlective.-cz 5.00 ec lence 3 
Kinematic Drawing — 
FB lective ee ie eee 3 19 
20 


*Students not electing advanced ROTC should choose their electives from the list of ap- 
proved electives for industrial engineering shown on page 209. 
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Five-Year Courses Leading to 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING AND BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ANY 
OTHER BRANCH OF ENGINEERING 


Those students who wish to secure two degrees in engi- 
neering, one of which is Bachelor of Science in Industrial En- 
gineering, should fulfill the requirements stated below. A pro- 
gram of study should be planned early with prerequisites in 
mind. Students are advised to start on their industrial engi- 
neering courses during the fourth year and to complete the re- 
quired shop courses before the beginning of the fifth year. 


All electives are to be from the list of approved electives 
for industrial engineering or are to be approved by the Dean 
of Engineering. 


Five-Year Curricula in 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING and AERONAUTICAL 
ENGINEERING 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING and CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING and CIVIL ENGINEERING 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING and ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING and PETROLEUM 
ENGINEERING 


For the student to earn the two degrees, Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Industrial Engineering and Bachelor of Science in one 
of the foregoing branches of engineering, he should complete 
the requirements specified in this catalogue for aeronautical, 
chemical, civil, electrical, or petroleum engineering and com- 
plete a minimum of 37 additional credit hours, which must 
include those courses listed below: 


Business Administration 409.......... (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 404............ (2-3) 3 

Survey of Accounting Motion and Time Study 

Principles Industrial Engineering 408............ (0-2) 1 
Business Administration 430.......... (3-0) 3 Seminar 

Cost Accounting Survey Industrial Engineering 411............ (3-0) 3 
Industrial Engineering 202............ (2-0) 2 Wage and Salary Control 

Introduction to Industrial Industrial Engineering 414............ (2-3) 3 

Engineering Statistical Control of Quality 
Industrial Engineering 302............ (1-2) 2 Industrial Engineering 415............ (1-3) 2 


Production Engineering Production Control 
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Other required courses for students in: 


Aeronautical Engineering: Business Administration 305; 
Industrial Engineering 416, 451, 452; Mechanical En- 


gineering 202, 310, 440. 


Chemical Engineering: Business Administration 305; 
Economics 403; Mechanical Engineering 201, 202, 


309, 310, 313. 


Civil Engineering: Business Administration 305; Me- 


chanical Engineering 201, 202, 309, 310, 313, 440. 
e 


Electrical Engineering: Industrial Engineering 416, 451, 
452; Mechanical Engineering 201, 202, 309, 310, 440. 


Petroleum Engineering: Business Administration 305; 
Economics 4038; English 301; Mechanical Engineer- 


201, 202, 310. 


Five-Year Curricula in 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING and 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


For the student to earn the two degrees, Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Industrial Engineering and Bachelor of Science in Me- 
chanical Engineering, he should complete the requirements 
specified in this catalogue for mechanical engineering and 
complete a minimum of 37 additional credit hours, which must 


include those courses listed below: 


Business Administration 430.......... (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 414............ (2-3) 
Cost Accounting Survey Statistical Control of Quality 

Industrial Engineering 302............ (1-2) 2 Industrial Engineering 415............ (1-3) 
Production Engineering Production Control 

Industrial Engineering 404............ (2-3) 3 Industrial Engineering 416............(1-6) 
Motion and Time Study Factory Layout 

Industrial Engineering 408............ (0-2) 1 Industrial Engineering 420............ (3-0) 
Seminar Manufacturing Costs 

Industrial Engineering 411............ (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 451............(2-0) 
Wage and Salary Control Tool Engineering 

Industrial Engineering 412............ (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 452............ (0-3) 
Labor and Industry Tool Design Laboratory 

*Approved Elective ......-............ = 


*Should include Mechanical Engineering 440 if the student has not already had it. 
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SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


Curriculum in 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


(Steam Power, Internal Combustion Engines, Automotive, Refrigerating, 
Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning, Physical Metallurgy, 
and Machine Design) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


213 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Civil Engineering 206 .................... (0-3) 1 Business Administration 305.......... (3-0) 3 
Plane Surveying Business Law 
Economics 205. .............::........sceeeee00 (3-0) 3 English! 203 2 sere eee (2-0) 2 
Principles of Economics Composition and Literature 
History $06 (2. Ake eee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 210 _0.00000 0 (3-0) 3 
American National Government Caleulus 
Mathematics 209 _.....00 (3-@) 3 Mechanical Engineering 202.......... (0-3) 1 
Calculus Welding and Foundry 
Mechanical Engineering 261.......... (0-3) 1 Mechanical Engineering 212.......... (3-0) 3 
Welding and Foundry Engineering Mechanics 
Mechanical Engineering 309.......... (0-3) 1 Mechanical Engineering 310.......... (0-3) 1 
Machine Shop Machine Shop 
Military or Air Science .................. (@-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
Physicak203 75 ee ees (4-3) 5 Physics) 204.0 eee ee (4-3) 5 
General Physics General Physics 
Physical Education 201 -_................. (0-2) R Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
18 19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Civil Engineering 305 —..................- (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 308............ (3-3) 
Mechanics of Materials Electrical Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 307............ (3-3) 4 Mechanical Engineering 328.......... (3-0) 3 
Electrical Circuits Thermodynamics 
Mathematics 308 ................2..---------- (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 338.......... (2-3) 3 
Differential Equations Kinematics and Machine 
Mechanical Engineering 313.......... (3-0) 3 Design 
Engineering Mechanics Mechanical Engineering 344.......... (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 327.......... (3-0) 3 Fluid Mechanics 
Thermodynamics Mechanical Engineering 440.......... (2-3) 3 
LO OLUY © crac cpa a oes sa ota wasene 3 Physical Metallurgy 
— Electivet2:~ e  e 3 
19 — 
19 
SENIOR YEAR 
ease istes SOD ooo. wnssgee-ceceqncessncarees (3-0) 3 Business Administration 409.......... (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men Survey of Accounting 
Borigtahy 400 ee coe ote ene saerecsccnch (0-2) 1 Principles 
Public Speaking Mechanical Engineering 404.......... (1-3) 2 
Industrial Engineering 401............ (3-0) 3 Engineering Laboratory 
Survey of Industrial Mechanical Engineering 417.......... (4-0) 4 
Engineering Power Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 403.......... (1-3) 2 Mechanical Engineering 446.......... (2-3) 3 
Engineering Laboratory Machine Design 
Mechanical Engineering 445........ (2-3) 3 Mechanical Engineering 450.......... (0-2) 1 
Machine Design Seminar 
Mechanical Engineering 449..........(0-2) 1 Technical Elective .............0.............. 3 
Seminar Eléctive:= pee eee. ene 3 
Technical Elective ...................—.... 3 so 
FET OCEE VO oan coeneoenstaseny-tocanecesscnsccstesseronncses 3 19 
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Technical Electives for 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
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Industrial Engineering 404............ (2-3) 
Motion and Time Study 

Mathematics 307 ....:.............22....------ (3-0) 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 407.......... (3-0) 
Mechanical Refrigeration 

Mechanical Engineering 410.......... (3-0) 
Internal Combustion Engines 

Mechanical Engineering 457.......... (3-0) 
Engineering Analysis 

Mechanical Engineering 459.......... (3-0) 


Mechanical Vibration 


wo wown wo Ww 


Mechanical Engineering 412.......... 2to5 
Advanced Problems in 
Mechanical Engineering L 

Mechanical Engineering 414.......... (2-3) 3 
Steam and Gas Turbines 

Mechanical Engineering 432.......... (3-0) 3 
Automotive Engineering 

Mechanical Engineering 436.......... (3-0) 3 


Heating, Ventilating, and 
Air Conditioning 

Mechanical Engineering 455.......... (2-3) 
Applied Welding Technology 


Four-Year Curriculum in 
PETROLEUM ENGINEERING 


(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations 
or Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in 
senior Petroleum Engineering courses) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry” 207. circcc 3 ae eeceeeecaes (2-3) 3 Civil Engineering 208 ................--- (1-3) 2 
Elementary Quantitative Topographic Surveying 
Analysis Geology. 210: 20a... eee (3-3) 4 
Geology). 201. s-0 f. eestec (3-0) 3 Historical Geology 
General Geology Mathematics 210 ................ 22S (3-0) 3 
Geology 207 ..):...c27a a ees (2-6) 4 Calculus ; 
Mineralogy and Rock ieee Mechanical Engineering 212.......... (3-0) 3 
Mathematics 209 ..0.0022:....eoeceeleeese ee (3-0) 3 Engineering Mechanics 
Calculus i Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
Military or Air Science ................ (0-3) 1 Physics 204°... 223233 (4-3) 5 
Physics 203) 222... 3 ee (4-3) 5 General Physics 
General Physics Physical Education 202 _................. (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 ......:.....4.... (0-2) R — 
' Lean The 18 
19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Chemistry 225 222 fisccecccecececcectece (3-0) 3 Chemistry $44°. 52. She ee (3-0) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
ORY gd CET Ce FA ic fe eee a oe eae Be (2-0) 2 Civil Engineering 305 ...........00000... (3-0) 3 
Report Writing and Mechanics of Materials 
Correspondence Mechanical Engineering 313.......... (3-0) 3 
Geologyis lia eS et ee ee (3-3) 4 Engineering Mechanics 
Petroleum and Structural Mechanical Engineering 344.......... (3-0) 3 
Geology Fluid Mechanics 
Mechanical Engineering 323.......... (4-0) 4 Petroleum Engineering 306.......... (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics Petroleum Production Meth 
Petroleum Engineering 305............ (3-0) 3 Petroleum Engineering 308.......... (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Development Petroleum Production 
Petroleum Engineering 307............ (0-3) 1 Laboratory 
Petroleum Development *EKlective.-S%2 523.5 ee ee 3 
Laboratory — 
lectivenesti ie here ee eet 3 19 
20 


*Students not electing advanced ROTC will register for Economics 403. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Electrical Engineering 305............ (3-3) 4 
Electrical Machinery 
Petroleum Engineering 405............ (2-2) 3 
Equipment and Applications 
Petroleum Engineering 409............ (1-3) 2 
Subsurface Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 413............ (2-2) 3 
Natural Gas Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 415............ (0-3) 1 
Gas Measurement Laboratory 
Petroleum Engineering 428............ (3-0) 3 
Reservoir Engineering 
Blectivese. 0 a sts eee 3 
19 
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Second Semester Credit 
English, 4005 200.525 Sesccest-osessceseoseoes (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 
History .306) 2.2345 bce ko ou aeess (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Mechanical Engineering 403....:..... (1-3) 2 
Engineering Laboratory 
Petroleum Engineering 402............ (3-0) $3 
Petroleum Production Economics 
Petroleum Engineering 414............ (3-0) 3 
Oil Measurements and 
Transportation 
Petroleum Engineering 416............ (0-3) 1 


Oil Measurements and 

Transportation Laboratory 
Petroleum Engineering 438............ (3-0) 

Secondary Recovery Methods 
Elective eee eee 


Five-Year Curriculum in 
PETROLEUM ENGINEERING 


(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations 
or Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in 
senior Petroleum Engineering courses) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
(See page 214) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Chemistry 2250s ee 2 oc (3-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 
SOTre Visi 2 OS use et ee eee (2-0) 


Composition and Literature 

Mathematics 307 ........0..........ccceeeeeeee (3-0) 
Caleulus 

Mechanical Engineering 344.......... (3-0) 
Fluid Mechanics 

Petroleum Engineering 305............ (3-0) 
Petroleum Development 

Petroleum Engineering 307............ (0-3) 
Petroleum Development 
Laboratory 

WN OCELV C8 ioora ses cccek ede cacersnascesnccseautsravansecees 


== © Ww ow N 


Chemistry e3440 ores ee acces (3-0) 
Physical Chemistry 

English 210. 2.2238) ieee ieee (2-0) 
Writing and Discussion 

Mathematics 308 .0...0...0..2..ceeceeeeeeeeee (3-0) 
Differential Equations 

Mechanical Engineering 323.......... (4-0) 
Thermodynamics 

Petroleum Engineering 306............ (3-0) 
Petroleum Production Methods 

Petroleum Engineering 308............ (0-3) 
Petroleum Production 
Laboratory 

Blective secs ccscccicv.. 5S SIR I 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Civil Engineering 305 .................... (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 
Civil Engineering 315 ....W.............. (0-2) 1 
Strength of Materials 
Laboratory 
Geology 381° 85..2e ee ens (3-3) 4 
Petroleum and Structural 
Geology 
Mechanical Engineering 313.......... (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 
Petroleum Engineering 413.......... (2e2) 0 
Natural Gas Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 415............ (0-3) 1 
Gas Measurement Laboratory 
Elective... 22 Vet eee 3 
18 


FIFTH YEAR 


Economics 403 _.........-.......:ccceececeeeeees (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

English 301 2.2... See (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 

Geography 401 -.............c......leeceseeeeees (3-0) 
International Political 
Geography 

Mechanical Engineering 403.......... (1-3) 
Engineering Laboratory 

Petroleum Engineering 405............ (2-2) 
Equipment and Applications 

Petroleum Engineering 409............ (1-3) 
Subsurface Engineering 

Petroleum Engineering 428............ (3-0) 


Reservoir Engineering 


3 
3 


2 
3 
2 
3 


19 


NOTE: The following electives are particulariy recommended: 


Business Administration 306.......... (3-0) 
Business Law 


3 


Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 305.......... (3-0) $ 
Business Law 
English) 403 32.) 2322 (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
History. 306-5225 (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Petroleum Engineering 414............ (3-0) 3 
Oil Measurements and 
Transportation 
Petroleum Engineering 416_........... (0-3) 1 
Oil Measurements and 
Transportation Laboratory 
Psychology 308 .............22..--..---.cccceeee- (3-0) 3 
Psychology for Technical 
Students 
Hllecti We. ivcinsscescsecenscdcte- Ue 3 
18 
Business Administration 409.......... (3-0) 3 
Survey of Accounting 
Principles 
Economics... 319: .20<.25.-2050-0 ee (3-0) 3 
Economic Development of 
the United States 
Electrical Engineering 305-_........... (3-3) 4 
Electrical Machinery 
History 326 W302 eee (3-0) 3 
Trends in American History 
Petroleum Engineering 402............ (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Production 
Economics 
Petroleum Engineering 438............ (3-0) 3 
Secondary Recovery Methods 
19 
Geography 201 —..............2.222..---000------ (3-0) 3 


Principles of Geography 


Five-Year Curriculum in 
PETROLEUM ENGINEERING—GENERAL BUSINESS 
(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations 


or Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in 
senior Petroleum Engineering courses) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry, 207020 ee ee (2-3) 
Elementary Quantitative 
Analysis 

Economics 205  ...............cccceseceeeeeeee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

English} 203°5 222 2 tetas (2-0) 
Composition and Literature 

Mathematics 209 _...o000........ee.eccc ce eeeee (3-0) 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 

Physics” 203 22....3. 2p ott et (4-3) 
General Physics 

Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) 


3 


a nee 


Business Administration 303.......... (3-3) 
Statistical Method 

Civil Engineering 208 .............-........ (1-3) 
Topographic Surveying f 

Mathematics 210 200000000 ceeee cece (3-0) 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 212.......... (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 

Physics (204) .....ee..nchc labia (4-3) 
General Physics 

Physical Education 202 —................ (0-2) 


es 
wo) gum > ena ee to > ws 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 217 
SUMMER 
First Term Credit Second Term Credit 
Business Administration 205.......... (9-0) 3 Business Administration 228.......... (9-9) 4 
Marketing Principles of Accounting 
Business Administration 227.......... (9-9) 4 Historyes0G ee" 2's. uo... (9-0) 3 
Principles of Accounting American National Government 
if 7 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry 225)-24220.22 eee (3-0) 3 Business Administration 305.......... (3-0) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Business Law 
Civil Engineering 305 .................... (3-0) 3 Chemistry’344 2.23 ckiecn ce (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials Physical Chemistry 
Geologys201 te Be cece! (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 305............ (3-3) 4 
General Geology Electrical Machinery 
GeOlG RY 20 Tre aes ee eect ccaxcived (2-6) 4 Geology. 2102 eee (3-3) 4 
Mineralogy and Rock Study Historical Geology 
Mechanical Engineering 313.......... (3-6) 3 Mechanical Engineering 344.......... (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Fluid Mechanies 
Blective 2. ee et eee 3 Electives: 20ers ee eee 3 
19 20 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 329.......... (3-0) 3 Business Administration 304.......... (3-0) 3 
Cost Accounting Business Cycles and 
PORTE a PicL eV t yy Gee oe a ee eee (2-0) 2 Business Measurements 
Report Writing and Business Administration 306.......... (3-0) 3 
Correspondence Business Law 
Geolowyas lll 8 ee ee (3-3) 4 Business Administration 315.......... (3-0) 3 
Petroleum and Structural Insurance 
Geology Economics 311 0 .2.2......c2.ccececsccsssccecseses (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 323.......... (4-0) 4 Money and Banking 
Thermodynamics Bereg iete"36 0 © osteo ee (0-2) 1 
Petroleum Engineering 305............ (3-0) 3 Public Speaking 
Petroleum Development Petroleum Engineering 306.......... (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 307............ (0-3) 1 Petroleum Production Methods 
Petroleum Development Petroleum Engineering 308............(0-3) 1 
Laboratory Petroleum Production 
1 ON SO Rg ae ey a me a 3 Laboratory 
— Electives.2:= 32 eee 3 
20 — 
20 
FIFTH YEAR 
Business Administration 310.......... (2-0) 2 Business Administration 420.......... (3-0) 3 
Credit and Collections Principles of Investment 
Business Administration 418.......... (3-0) 3 Business Administration 422.......... (3-0) 3 
Corporation Finance Personnel Problems 
Mechanical Engineering 403.......... (1-3) 2 of Industry 
Engineering Laboratory Business Administration 435.......... (3-0) 3 
Petreleum Engineering 405.......... (2-2) 3 Salesmanship 
Equipment and Applications Petroleum Engineering 402............ (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 409............ (1-3) 2 Petroleum Production 
Subsurface Engineering Economics 
Petroleum Engineering 413............ (2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 414............ (3-0) 3 
Natural Gas Engineering Oil Measurements and 
Petroleum Engineering 415............ (0-3) 1 Transportation 
Gas Measurement Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 416............ (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Engineering 428............ (3-0) 3 Oil Measurements and 
Reservoir Engineering Transportation Laboratory 
— Petroleum Engineering 438............ (3-0) 3 
19 Secondary Recovery 
Methods 
19 


NOTE: 


Students who cannot schedule Economics 205 


schedule Economics 403 in the junior or senior year. 


in the sophomore year should 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Five-Year Curriculum in 
PETROLEUM ENGINEERING— 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations 
or Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in 
senior Petroleum Engineering courses) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See page 188) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry? 205°. "22 eee ae (2-6) 4 Chemical Engineering 204 ._........... (3-0) $8 
Qualitative Analysis Elementary Chemical 
English':203 2... eee (2-0) 2 Engineering 
Composition and Literature Chemistry: 216 2200202. (2-6) 4 
History=:806%24 > eo oe eee (3-0) 3 Quantitative Analysis 
American National Government English 216° 32.4.2... 22353222 (2-0) 2 
Mathematics 209 2000000000000. ecceceeeeeee (3-0) 3 Writing and Discussion 
Calculus Mathematics 210  ..........2...........c.ce0e0- (3-0) 3 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 Calculus 
Physics203 2-2 eek. 2 ees (4-3) 5 Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
General Physics Physics 204. ...2:.0...25. 2.4) ee (4-3) 5 
Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) R General Physics 
— Physical Education 202 ................ (0-2) R 
18 pee 
18 
SUMMER 
First. Term Credit Second Term Credit 
Civil Engineering 208 .................... (3-9) 2 Civil Engineering 305 .................... (9-0) 3 
Topographic Surveying Mechanics of Materials 
Mechanical Engineering 212.......... (9-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 313.......... (9-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Engineering Mechanics . 
5 P 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 219 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemical Engineering 304........ ....(3-0) 3 Chemical Engineering 314............ (0-3) 1 
Unit Operations Unit Operations Laboratory 
Chemistry 30 Uo chen stecbctcane (3-3) 4 Chemical Engineering 423.............. (3-0) 3 
Organic Chemistry Unit Operations 
Chemisthy pS23s05 St (3-3) 4 Chemistry (302) ek ae se. (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
Geolory 201s ee ees (3-0) 3 Chemistry, 324 yi ooo oc atceecsecccnces (3-3) 4 
General Geology Physical Chemistry 
GeOlOT V2 00 eo on cena (2-6) 4 Bnghish eA 01 see he ee, (0-2) 1 
Mineralogy and Rock Study Public Speaking 
SLOG ULY Cocees, tang ere eee 3 Geologyacl 032 2h. ft ee oe, (3-3) 4 
— Historical Geology 
21 ULC CULV Cece enn heen Siceci ies 3 
20 
SENIOR YEAR 
Chemical Engineering 433.............. (0-3) 1 Chemical Engineering 426.............. (2-6) 4 
Unit Operations Laboratory Plant Design 
Chemical Engineering 441.............. (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 305............ (3-3) 4 
Chemical Engineering Unit Electrical Machinery 
Processes Mechanical Engineering 323.......... (4-0) 4 
Chemical Engineering 461.............. (2-0) 2 Thermodynamics 
Process Control and Petroleum Engineering 306............ (3-0) 3 
Instrumentation Petroleum Production Methods 
Geology -311..0...4. ee ee .. (3-3) 4 Petroleum Engineering 308............ (0-3) 1 
Petroleum and Structural Petroleum Production 
Geology Laboratory 
Mechanical Engineering 344.......... (3-0) 3 gOV Tea AA Suge tie. Se a 3 
Fluid Mechanics — 
Petroleum Engineering 305............ (3-0) 3 19 
Petroleum Development 
Petroleum Engineering 307............ (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Development 
Laboratory 
YOY CL 1 Ee es Sa 3 
20 
FIFTH YEAR 
Chemical Engineering 409............ (3-0) 3 Chemical Engineering 428............ (3-0) 3 
Oil and Gas Technology Industrial Chemical Processes 
Chemical Engineering 429.............. (0-3) 1 Chemical Engineering 464.............. (3-0) 3 
Oil and Gas Technology Chemical Engineering Kinetics 
Laboratory Mechanical Engineering 403.......... (1-3) 2 
Chemical Engineering 438.............. (1-0) 1 Engineering Laboratory 
Seminar Petroleum Engineering 402............ (3-0) 3 
Chemical Engineering 454.............. (3-0) 3 Petroleum Production Economics 
Chemical Engineering ~ Petroleum Engineering 414............ (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics Oil Measurements and 
Petroleum Engineering 405............ (2-2) 3 Transportation 
Equipment and Applications Petroleum Engineering 416............ (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Engineering 409............ (1-3) 2 Oil Measurements and 
Subsurface Engineering Transportation Laboratory 
Petroleum Engineering 413............ (2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 438............ (3-0) 3 
Natural Gas Engineering Secondary Recovery Methods 
Petroleum Engineering 415............ (0-3) 1 —_ 
Gas Measurement Laboratory 18 
Petroleum Engineering 428............ (3-0) 3 
Reservoir Engineering 
20 


*Students not electing advanced ROTC will register for Economics 403. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Five-Year Curriculum in 
PETROLEUM ENGINEERING— 
GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 


(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations 
or Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in 
senior Petroleum Engineering courses) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
English’ 203 ¢.25..2-00- 0 eee (2-0) 2 Chemistry 207 22... .s:::c00-:o eee (2-3) 3 
Composition and Literature Elementary Quantitative 
Geology 7201 2... ee (3-0) 3 Analysis 
General Geology Civil Engineering 208 .................... (1-3) 2 
Geology 203) isc. .ncevncee-s eee ae (2-6) 4 Topographic Surveying 
Crystallography and Mineralogy Geology 204. ...£).).:-24ti0.c oe (1-3) 2 
Geology 209 2220. jcectdne toe (0-3) 1 Mineralogy and Rock Study 
Introduction to Field Work Geology 210. o..2...ccce.cecctecsscgne eee (3-3) 4 
Mathematics 209 _.......0...00000-2-022-----. (3-0) 3 Historical Geology 
Calculus Mathematics 210 _........2..2......0-2-ceoeent (3-0) 3 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 Calculus 
Physics: 208 462. 2nchseesp de ies (4-3) 5 Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
General Physics Physics 204 (22) eee (4-3) 5 
Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) R General Physics 
— Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
19 — 
20 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Chemistrys225'22 =... (3-0) 3 Chemistry 344.24... eee (3-0) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Geeloay7305 hae ea eee (3-3) 4 Civil Engineering 305. _................. (3-0) 3 
Invertebrate Paleontology Mechanics of Materials 
Geology #315 2.3 ee eee (2-3) 3 Economics 403 ...........:....-.::sccccc-e--eeee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Sedimentation Principles of Economics 
Mechanical Engineering 212.......... (3-0) 3 English. 401. £38...,.2;2.23.- ee (0-2) 1 
Engineering Mechanics Public Speaking 
Elective en ee ee 5 Géélogy 306) 2224.6 4 eee (3-3) 4 
— Stratigraphy 
. 18 Blectivescdih.dc bestieeccracctine a ee 3 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Englishy20 (oo ee (2-0) 2 Electrical Engineering 305............ (3-3) 4 
Report Writing and Electrical Machinery 
Correspondence Geology, 312 2.2.80. eee (2-3) 3 
History 306 2st eee (3-0) 3 Structural Geology 
American National Government Mechanical Engineering 313....... ...(3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 323.......... (4-0) 4 Engineering Mechanics 
Thermodynamics Mechanical Engineering 403......... (1-3) 2 
Mechanical Engineering 344.......... (3-0) 3 Engineering Laboratory y 
Fluid Mechanics Petroleum Engineering 306............ (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 305............ (3-0) 3 Petroleum Production Methods 
Petroleum Development Petroleum Engineering 308............ (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Engineering 307............ (0-3) 1 Petroleum Production 
Petroleum Development Laboratory 
Laboratory Elective: Beata ee ee 3 
Electives ee ee eee 3 — 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING PPA 
SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6. 
FIFTH YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Geology 7404. rt ne a eck: (2-3) 3 Geology’ 425°. eee ee es (2-3) 3 
Geology of Petroleum Subsurface Geology 
Geology TOT corer sptacenhad aeh tae rturers (1-0) 1 Geology “433 \..0..4.3. i ee ee (0-6) 2 
Seminar : Field Geology 
Petroleum Engineering 405............ (2-2) 3 Geology !450\=25... 2 0 eee Te (1-0) 1 
Equipment and Applications Seminar 
Petroleum Engineering 409............ (1-3) 2 Petroleum Engineering 402............ (3-0) 3 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Production 
Petroleum Engineering 413............ (2-2) 3 Economics 
Natural Gas Engineering Petroleum Engineering 414............ (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 415.......... (0-3) 1 Oil Measurements and 
Gas Measurement Laboratory Transportation 
Petroleum Engineering 428.........(3-0) 3 ' Petroleum Engineering 416............ (0-3) 1 
Reservoir Engineering Oil Measurements and 
Rlectivemon ea 3 Transportation Laboratory 


Petroleum Engineering 438............ (3-0) 
Secondary Recovery Methods 
Elective: 22.20) 2 ee eee 


Five-Year Curriculum in 
PETROLEUM ENGINEERING— 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations 
or Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in 
senior Petroleum Engineering courses) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Ghemistry (207 20228 62 See: (2-3) 
Elementary Quantitative 
Analysis 

Civil Engineering 208 ..............0.... (1-3) 
Topographic Surveying 

Pnglishs 20302) oe eee (2-0) 
Composition and Literature 

Mathematics 209.000.000.000... (3-0) 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 201.......... (8-3) 
Welding and Foundry 

Mechanical Engineering 309.......... (0-3) 
Machine Shop 

Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 

Physics, cO3e ee ress ee (4-3) 
General Physics 

Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) 


3 


i) i) N 


—=— 


ol om 


Economics 205. .......0.00.........ccceceseeeeee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

History? 306.2:...2 02. Bee. (3-0) 
American National Government 

Mathematics 210 -00..........2...0........... (3-0) 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 202.......... (0-3) 
Welding and Foundry 

Mechanical Engineering 212.......... (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Mechanical Engineering 310.......... (0-3) 
Machine Shop 

Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 

Physics$204225 2 ee ee eee (4-3) 
General Physics 

Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) 


ne) 
UO Sete pe i 


922 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry’ 225 2.3.2) eee (3-0) 3 Chemistry 344 7.2... eee (3-0) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Geology 201) 2 eee (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 305 ...................- (3-0) 3 
General Geology Mechanics of Materials 
Geology, ,20 7) sti Ae eee (2-6) 4 Geology. 210...2..2.4.25)..83.23- ee (3-3) 4 
Mineralogy and Rock Study Historical Geology 
Mathematics 308 _...........2.....-..-000.0- (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 327.......... (3-0) 3 
Differential Equations Thermodynamics 
Mechanical Engineering 313.......... (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 440.......... (2-3) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Physical Metallurgy 
Blective. cones ico acc eee 3 Blective.:..cccnes<packon ce Z 3 
19 19 
SENIOR YEAR 
Electrical Engineering 307............ (3-3) 4 Electrical Engineering 308............ (3-3) 4 
Electrical Circuits Electrical Machinery 
English 207420 eee (2-0) 2 Industrial Engineering 401............ (3-0) 3 
Report Writing and Survey of Industrial 
Correspondence Engineering 
Geolotys31) 422 wee ere (3-3) 4 Mechanical Engineering 328.......... (3-0) 3 
Petroleum and Structural Thermodynamics 
Geology Mechanical Engineering 338.......... (2-3) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 344.......... (3-0) 3 Kinematics and Machine 
Fluid Mechanics Design 
Petroleum Engineering 305............ (3-0) 83 Petroleum Engineering 306............ (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Development Petroleum Production 
Petroleum Engineering 307............ (0-3) 1 Methods 
Petroleum Development Petroleum Engineering 308............ (0-3) 1 
Laboratory Petroleum Production 
Blectives.25.2. ee ee 3 Laboratory 
— Elective24.24-5-630..5e...3— ee 3 
20 — 
20 
FIFTH YEAR 
Mechanical Engineering 403.......... (1-3) 2 Business Administration 409.......... (3-0) 3 
Engineering Laboratory Survey of Accounting 
Mechanical Engineering 417.......... (4-0) 4 Principles 
Power Engineering English 401 32.2.2... (0-2) 1 
Mechanical Engineering 445.......... (2-3) 3 Public Speaking 
Machine Design Mechanical Engineering 404.......... (1-3) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 405............ (2=2)5.3 Engineering Laboratory 
Equipment and Applications Mechanical Engineering 446.......... (2-3) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 409............ (1-3) 2 Machine Design 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Engineering 402............ (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 413............ (2-2) 3 Petroleum Production 
Natural Gas Engineering Economics 
Petroleum Engineering 415............ (0-3) 1 Petroleum Engineering 414............ (3-0) 3 
Gas Measurement Laboratory Oil Measurements and 
Petroleum Engineering 428............ (3-0) 3 Transportation 
Reservoir Engineering Petroleum Engineering 416............ (0-3) 1 
—- Oil Measurements and 
21 Transportation Laboratory 
Petroleum Engineering 438............ (3-0) 3 
Secondary Recovery Methods 
19 


NOTE: 


schedule Economics 403 in the junior or senior year. 


Students who cannot schedule Economics _205 in the sophomore year should 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING Zao 


General Electives in 
ENGINEERING 


Students with the proper prerequisites may choose their 


general electives from the list below. Those desiring to elect 
courses not listed must secure the written approval of the 
Dean of Engineering. 


k 


Administration 301, 304; Aeronautical Engineering 201; 
Agricultural Engineering 324, 410, 418, 428, 430; Archi- 
tecture 329, 330, 429, 480; English 212, 231, 232; Geology 
201; Industrial Education 328; Industrial Engineering 401, 
411, 412; Journalism 304, 321, 406; Landscape Architec- 
ture 308, 310, 411; Oceanography 401; Petroleum Engi- 
neering 204; Rural Sociology 205, 206, 311, 314. 


Any junior or senior courses offered by the Departments 
of Air Science and Tactics, Economics, English, History, 
Mathematics, Military Science and Tactics, and Physics. 


Any sophomore, junior, or senior courses offered by the 
Departments of Business Administration, Chemistry, Ge- 
ography, and Psychology. 


Biology: Any course, but not more than 7 hours of fresh- 
man courses. 


Modern Languages: Any course, but credit in the begin- 
ning course in a modern language is allowed only after 
satisfactory completion of both semesters. No credit is 
given for a foreign language that is equivalent to that 
taken in high school. 


Religious Education: Any course, but not more than 4 
semester hours may be counted. 
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THE SCHOOL OF MILITARY SCIENCE 


The participation of our government in foreign affairs 
makes it apparent that every young American must recognize 
his obligation for service to his country and should realize the 
necessity for coordination of his military and civilian careers. 
The Army and Air Force ROTC courses supplement the stu- 
dent’s civilian curriculum and offer him the opportunity of 
planning his civilian and military careers on a mutually sup- 
porting basis. 


In the words of President Eisenhower, “ROTC is a ready- 
made course, designed and perfected to develop the qualities 
of leadership required in both military and civil enterprise.” 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas offers 
ROTC instruction in eleven Army branches and the Air Force, 
the most diversified military curriculum of any American col- 
lege or university. 


AIR SCIENCE 


The United States Air Force is recognized as this 
country’s first line of defense and, thereby, as a deterrent to 
any attack upon this country by another power. The capability 
of instantaneous and devastating retaliatory action is neces- 
sary in the maintenance of peaceful relations with aggressive 
warlike powers. The airplane has become the vehicle for 
delivery of such potent destructive power as to tax the 
imagination. The destructive power that can be delivered 
by a single airplane places the key role of the defense of this 
nation upon the pilot and the air crew. The mission of the 
Air Force ROTC program is dedicated chiefly to the pre-flight 
training of future air crew members. The progress of engi- 
neering and scientific development in the Air Force also 
requires a limited number of potential officers who can prove 
themselves outstanding in these fields. Therefore, a limited 
number of cadets are selected for advanced ROTC training 
who are interested in further training in these fields. 


While the four-year ROTC course normally leads to a 
reserve commission, cadets will have the opportunity to apply 
for commissions in the Regular Air Force upon the completion 
of 18 months active duty. Achievement of the honor of 
Distinguished Military Graduate will enhance the possibility 
of securing a regular commission. 


Basic Air Science, comprising the first and second years 
of instruction, consists of 180 contact hours, with academic 
credit of 1 hour per semester. 


226 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Advanced Air Science consists of 300 contact hours in 
the third and fourth college years with academic credit of 
three hours per semester. Advanced course students are 
required to attend a four-week summer camp between their 
third and fourth college years. 


The Air Science program consists of a generalized course 
of study designed to select and prepare students, through a 
permanent program of instruction, to serve as officers in the 
Regular and Reserve components of the United States Air 
Force. It provides the fundamental training, both personal 
and professional, to develop the attributes of a leader which 
will prove of long range value to the cadet and to the Air 
Force, whether he returns to civilian life or becomes a regular 
Air Force officer. 


MILITARY SCIENCE 


While the four-year ROTC course normally leads to a re- 
serve commission, the Army relies upon this source for 
large numbers of their regular officers. Under the 
Distinguished Military Graduate program of the Army, inter- 
ested cadets who are outstanding in military aptitude and aca- 
demic proficiency may apply during their senior year for a 
regular commission to be tendered upon graduation. 


The Army Combat Arms 


The mission of the entire Army is to support the fighting 
teams on the battle lines—the men who get there first. These 
teams are made up of infantry, armor, and artillery. These 
are the raison d’etre of the Army—highly trained in special- 
ties which can be learned nowhere but in the Army and its 
training units such as the ROTC. . 


The young officer who aims for a career in one of the 
combat arms will follow in the footsteps of many illustrious 
Americans. He will command greatest respect at every Army 
gathering. His training, more than any other, fits him for 
high commands and positions of great responsibility. Most 
of the top men in the Army today have risen through one of 
the combat arms. 


Infantry 


Post-World War II hostilities have illustrated again that 
the infantry officer is the key to success in battle. He is the 
bulwark of Americanism whose steadfastness is the true meas- 
ure of our national security. 
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As the lives of our fighting men are more highly valued 
than the equipment of war, competent leadership is impera- 
tive. To meet this need, the U.S. Infantry officer has devel- 
oped throughout our history to his present status of personnel 
management specialist. Toward that end he undergoes a ca- 
reer-long balanced program of training that includes fine ser- 
vice schools and the best civilian colleges, as well as service 
in both command and staff capacities. 


Important to all officers, the qualities of intelligence, 
manly fortitude, and physical endurance are imperative in an 
infantry officer. These qualities, rather than a particular aca- 
demic course, are the qualifications of an infantry enrollee; 
he must prepare himself to be the Army’s “jack-of-all-mis- 
Sions” without whom no mission of major importance can suc- 
ceed. 


Field Artillery 


The Field Artillery, one of the combat arms, is the 
principal agency of ground fire support. It is equipped 
with mobile cannon, rockets, guided missiles and equipment 
required for fire control, movement, observation, and com- 
munication. 


It gives depth to combat and isolates the battlefield by 
counterfire, by fire on hostile reserves, by restricting move- 
ment in the rear areas, and by disrupting hostile command 
facilities and other installations. 


The efficient exploitation of Field Artillery capabilities 
depends upon control, liaison, communications, observation, 
location and evaluation of targets, survey control and logis- 
tical support. 


According to weight and caliber, Field Artillery cannons 
are classified as light, medium, heavy, and very heavy weap- 
ons. Self-propelled versions are given the same classification 
as their towed counterpart. Today the Artillery has gained 
its place in the Modern Age by the advent of the 280mm 
atomic gun and the guided missile battalion. 


No special academic course is necessary for enrollment 
in the Field Artillery branch. 


Armor 


Armor is primarily a combat arm with characteristics 
and capabilities designed for offensive action. It is an arm of 
mobility, armor-protected fire power, and shock action. It 
uses its mobility in exploitation of combat successes, in pur- 
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suit of a fleeing enemy, in seizing objectives deep in enemy 
rear areas, in reconnoitering over broad frontages, and pro- 
viding depth and a wide radius of action in defense. Armor 
concentrates its fire power at the decisive area of action to 
lead, accompany, or support Infantry in the penetration of 
enemy defenses, and to destroy enemy counter attacks. It 
utilizes its shock action to close with and destroy the enemy. 
Armor is massed in close coordination with other arms and 
is supported by the tactical Air Force. 


The weapons of armored units include tanks, self-propell- 
ed guns and howitzers, machine guns, mortars, rocket launch- 
ers, submachine guns, carbines, pistols, rifles, bayonets, auto- 
matic rifles, and grenades. Of these, the tank is the principal 
weapon. 


Army ground reconnaissance usually is performed by light 
armored units which employ rapidity and flexibility of move- 
ment, communication facilities, and fire power. The capabili- 
ties of light armored units include both distant and close 
ground reconnaissance, counter-reconnaissance, seizing and 
holding critical terrain features for a limited time, march and 
battlefield security, flank security, combat liaison, and delay- 
ing and harassing action. 


No special academic course is necessary for enrollment 
in armor. 


Antiaircraft Artillery 


The Antiaircraft Artillery is that part of the United 
States Army which attacks hostile forces in the air, on the 
land, and on the sea. 


The activities of antiaircraft artillerymen range from the 
mobile, hard-hitting automatic weapons units with the Infan- 
try and Armored Divisions to the heavy gun units and guided 
missile installations employed to attack enemy targets beyond 
the reach of other weapons. 


The weapons of the antiaircraft artillerymen include 50 
caliber machine guns, 40mm automatic cannon, 75mm, 90mm 
and 120mm guns, and guided missiles. Some of the latest scien- 
tific advancements are used along with these weapons. These 
include electronically operated fuses which cause projectiles 
to explode at or near targets, radar and other electronic equip- 
ment for automatically locating and tracking targets, com- 
puting firing data, and instantaneously positioning guns by 
remote control, thereby permitting effective fire to be deliv- 
ered at either seen or unseen aerial targets. 
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With the advent of rockets and guided missiles, an even 
wider field is being opened for the Antiaircraft Artillery. Va- 
rieties of rockets and guided missiles have been developed for 
the use of the Antiaircraft Artillery in coping with the higher 
speeds and altitudes of modern aircraft and greater ranges to 
ground targets. The field is open for employment of electronic 
equipment which will cause rockets to locate and automatically 
direct themselves to targets at extremely high altitudes, 
speeds, and ranges. 


The weapons and equipment of the Antiaircraft Artillery 
offer a wide appeal to the individual interested in the fields 
of science and engineering. No special academic course is 
necessary for admission to this branch. 


The Army Services 


Behind the man with the gun there has always been and 
always must be a group of highly specialized administrators, 
technicians, and scientists. It is their responsibility to see 
that the cutting edge of the sword is ready, strong, and keen. 
These are the men of the services. 


The Corps of Engineers 


The Corps of Engineers is primarily a combat arm but 
has in addition a service function and a civil mission. 


In combat the Engineers increase the power of our combat 
forces by facilitating the movement of friendly forces and 
impeding the movement of enemy forces through construction 
and destruction efforts. Engineer troops are often used as 
infantry in emergency situations. 


The service function of the Corps of Engineers includes 
the construction of army-wide training facilities, cantonments, 
and other administrative structures. They also supply engineer 
equipment and material for all branches of the army. 


The civil works function of the Corps of Engineers is 
supervised directly by the Congress of the United States and 
includes river and harbor development, flood control, canals, 
dams, and relief work in disaster areas. 


Noted projects of the Corps of Engineers include the 
Panama Canal, Ledo Road, Library of Congress, and the Alcan 
Highway, as well as the flood control works on the major 
river systems of the United States. 


Students pursuing any course of instruction leading to 
an engineering, technical, or scientific degree are eligible to 
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enroll in the advanced engineer ROTC provided they meet 
the college academic requirements. 


The Chemical Corps 


The Chemical Corps is charged with the investigation, re- 
search, design, and development of chemical, biological, and 
radiological warfare items. It is concerned with smoke and 
incendiary materials, toxic gases, all war gas defense appli- 
ances, and biological warfare and radiological defense activi- 
ties. It furnishes advice to all elements of the Department 
of Defense on chemical and biological warfare and radiological 
defense. It is responsible for the supervision of training of 
the army in chemical and biological warfare and radiological 
defense. 


The Quartermaster Corps 


One of the world’s largest business organizations, the 
Quartermaster Corps supplies over 70,000 items to a million 
men all over the globe; and in time of war this may be ex- 
panded to 85,000 items to ten million men. 


Quartermaster officers of outstanding executive caliber 
and of potentially sound business sense design, produce, test, 
and supply clothing for every climate, food for every mealtime 
situation, and petroleum products for all purposes. These offi- 
cers are at once merchants, importers, exporters, warehouse 
managers, purchasing agents, and expediters. 


The activities of the Quartermaster are diversified to 
such an extent that students majoring in any of the courses 
given at this college can fit well into the regular or reserve 
establishment upon graduation. 


The Ordnance Corps 


The Ordnance Corps provides the Armed Forces of our 
country with materiel for firepower and mobility—rifles, ma- 
chine guns, artillery, ammunition, tanks, and trucks. Ordnance 
materiel ranges from time pieces to radar controlled auto- 
matic antiaircraft guns; from jeeps to ponderous tank trans- 
porters ; from pistol cartridges to twenty-ton bombs, pyrotech- 
nics, and guided missiles. 


A large part of this type of materiel used by friendly 
foreign armies is supplied by the Ordnance Corps. 


The Ordnance procurement program involves more expen- 
diture of funds than all other Army services put together. 
Ordnance research projects require millions of dollars annu- 
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ally. The handling of its materiel requires the Army’s largest 
depot system. 


Ordnance officers perform work closely related with bus- 
iness and industry. They must be businessmen but the tech- 
nical nature of Ordnance Corps activities calls for an engi- 
neering or scientific background. Mechanical and industrial 
engineers particularly will find a large amount of related work 
in the Ordnance Corps; and all engineers, physicists, and chem- 
ists will find Ordnance a fertile field in which to utilize their 
regular college courses both before and after graduation. 


The Transportation Corps 


One of the youngest of all services, the Transportation 
Corps performs transportation functions for the Army and 
provides such transportation service to the Air Force or Navy 
as may be agreed to jointly. Transportation officers are the 
Army’s traffic managers as well as highway and railroad ex- 
ecutives. Constant improvement in the movement of men and 
supplies throughout the world challenges the initiative, leader- 
ship, and ingenuity of transportation officers in command or 
staff capacities, many of which are closely allied with civilian 
occupations. 


The academic courses which more nearly parallel this type 
of work are industrial engineering and business administra- 
tion. However. no special academic course is necessary for 
admission to this branch. 


The Army Security Agency 


The Army Security Agency, a field agency of the Intelli- 
gence Division, has two broad interlocking functions. These 
two functions are communication intelligence and communi- 
cation security. 


To accomplish the mission of communication security, the 
Army Security Agency is responsible for the preparation, pub- 
lication, storage, distribution, and accounting of all crypto- 
systems employed by the Army; the development and main- 
tenance of cipher machines, the promulgation of community 
security doctrine; the monitoring of friendly radio traffic in 
order to detect and correct violations of communications se- 
curity; the inspection of cryptocenters; and the surveillance 
of programs of cryptographic instruction. 


Any major academic course is acceptable, subject to the 
demonstration of necessary aptitudes for Army Security 
Agency work prior to enrollment as an advanced Army Se- 
curity Agency ROTC cadet. 
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The Signal Corps 


The mission of the Signal Corps is to operate the Army’s 
communications network; to do photographic work; to de- 
velop, procure, and repair communications equipment and 
weather forecasting equipment; and to furnish trained signal 
troops to elements of the Army that require them. Techni- 
cally, it is that part of the Army that maintains communica- 
tions, that is, message carrying activities, down to and includ- 
ing division headquarters. In short, signal communications in 
the Army are like the nerves of the body, nerves that enable 
the entire Army or any portion of it to act as an integrated 
unit. 


Any student pursuing courses leading to a degree in en- 
gineering, electronics, or physics may be admitted to a senior 
division Signal Corps ROTC unit by selecting and completing 
one or more courses in electrical engineering as requirements 
or electives prior to graduation. However, as a second pri- 
ority, the PMS&T may admit students pursuing courses other 
than those mentioned above at his discretion. 


THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


The principal objective of the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine is to provide complete training in all the phases of veter- 
inary medicine. The degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine 
is conferred upon satisfactory completion of the curriculum 
in veterinary medicine. By following Curricular Option I, the 
student may qualify after four years of study for the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Animal Science. (See Curricular 
Options below.) 


The School of Veterinary Medicine is composed of the 
Departments of Veterinary Anatomy, Veterinary Bacteriology 
and Hygiene, Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, Veterinary 
Parasitology, Veterinary Pathology, and Veterinary Physiol- 
ogy and Pharmacology. The Department of Veterinary Medi- 
cine and Surgery operates the Veterinary Hospital and Am- 
bulatory Clinics. A large proportion of the faculty from all 
departments is actively engaged in research. In addition to 
undergraduate instruction, each department offers courses at 
the graduate level leading to the degree of Master of Science 
and, in some cases, to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


Training is such that graduates of the School of Veter- 
inary Medicine are well qualified to deal with problems of dis- 
ease and disease prevention in domestic farm animals, poultry, 
pet animals, zoo animals, fur-bearing animals, and wild life. 
Graduates also are well qualified to administer and advise in 
the public health problems arising from intertransmission of 
diseases between man and the lower animals. Instruction and 
practical training are given in milk and meat hygiene and in 
the inspection of food processing plants. The School is accred- 
ited by the Council on Education of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association and by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Admission to the curriculum in veterinary medicine is 
granted only for the beginning of the fall semester. Formal 
application must be filed with the Registrar between Febru- 
ary 1 and June 15 of the year for which admission is sought. 
Accompanying the application form must be: complete aca- 
demic records, including the preparatory record and college 
record; a record of courses in progress; and a statement show- 
ing the applicant to be in good standing. 


Records of the applicant must show completion of a min- 
imum of 60 semester hours, including: 6 to 8 hours of inor- 
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ganic chemistry, 6 to 8 hours of organic chemistry, 6 hours 
‘of zoology, 3 to 4 hours of botany, 6 hours of mathematics 
(algebra and trigonometry), 8 hours of English (6 in rhetoric 
and composition), 6 to 8 hours of physics, and 3 hours of 
American government. These records must be on file in the 
Registrar’s Office by June 15 of the year in which the student 
is asking for admission to the veterinary curriculum. Varia- 
tions and substitutions in these required hours of course work 
may be allowed only with the consent of the Dean of the School 
of Veterinary Medicine. 


CURRICULAR OPTIONS 


Three curricular options are open to students planning to 
study veterinary medicine. 


Option I 


Students may qualify for the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Animal Science, to be conferred after 4 years of study. 
Under this option the regular pre-veterinary and veterinary 
curricula are followed. Elective requirements must be met by 
completing the following courses: 


Agronomy 301; Economics 205; English 210, 301; Genet- 
ics 406; History 325; and 3 hours of electives in social sci- 
ences. 


The privilege of exemption from final examinations in 
veterinary courses for students who are to receive the Bach- 
elor of Science degree prior to completion of requirements for 
a degree in veterinary medicine will not be granted. 


Option II 


Students may ataltey for a Reserve Officer’s commission 
by scheduling advanced military or air science as electives in 
the first and second years of veterinary medicine. The num- 
ber who are permitted to follow this option will necessarily 
be contingent upon the number of advanced ROTC contracts 
available. 


Option III 


Students who do not wish to qualify either for a Reserve 
Officer’s commission or for the Bachelor of Science degree 
may register for electives of their own choosing, subject to 
approval by the Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine. 


Wherever possible, the student should choose his option 
early in the pre-veterinary curriculum. 
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ELECTIVES 


_ Distributed over the pre-veterinary curriculum and the 
first two years of the veterinary curriculum are a total of 21 
elective hours. The student need not schedule elective cour- 
ses in exactly the units and semester shown in the curricula 
so long as a total of at least 21 acceptable elective hours are 
completed. He may also exceed the hour requirement in any 
semester provided that the number of grade points earned in 
the preceding semester entitles him to carry the desired num- 
ber of hours. 


ADMISSION TO THE THIRD YEAR OF 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Regardless of the option chosen, a student may not be per- 
mitted to register for the third year of veterinary medicine 
unless he has completed, with an average grade of C or better, 
all work prescribed in the first two years of the veterinary 
curriculum 


PRE-VETERINARY MEDICINE 


The following two-year pre-veterinary curriculum is de- 
signed to qualify students for admission to the curriculum in 
veterinary medicine. A student who fails to gain admission 
to the curriculum in veterinary medicine may transfer to some 
other degree program, provided his scholastic record warrants 
continuance in the College. 


Curriculum in 
PRE-VETERINARY MEDICINE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Animal Husbandry 107 .................. (2-3) 3 Biology (1010 += eee (2-3) 3 
General Animal Husbandry General Botany of Seed Plants 
Bigiogy ss) Ole ee ee (2-3) 3 Biclory 108 Se ee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry 101 —......00.22.00..0000000000220--- (3-3) 4 Chemistry .1027 223 ee ee: (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
English 103 2) eee Sh seats: (3-0) 3 Englishpl@45 tose ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 101. ...0000000.000000..eee. (3-0) 3 Mathematics 103 _....0000000...02c.ecceee (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science __............... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 __................ (0-2) R Ble@etive.s. oo... eka eee 1 
— Physical Education 102 .................. (0-2) R 
17 —_ 
18 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry” 301. ........-2t-<. oan ee (3-3) 4 Chemistry 802. 222202...5.5..0 ee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
Dairy Husbandry 202 ...................... (2-2) 3 History: 306 4.40) 72) eee (3-0) 3 
Dairying American National Government 
English 207%: 223.5. 32... 22s e (2-0) 2 Military or Air Science .................. -3) 1 
Report Writing and Physics 2164.22.55) 20 2. 2 eee (2-2) 3 
Correspondence Introductory Physics 
Military or Air Science .................. (0-3) 1 Poultry Husbandry 201 .................. (2-2) 3 
Physics "215. 5e rc. oe eee (2-2) 3 Poultry Production 
Introductory Physics Elective.c.2/22. 23452443324 es b 
Electivets:.-.223 3 es eee 5 Physical Education 202 .................. (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 .................. (0-2) R — 
— 17 
18 
NOTE: Students should choose their sophomore electives from the following fields: eco- 


nomics, English, foreign language, journalism, and psychology. 


LIMITED ENROLLMENT 


Enrollment in the first year of the curriculum in veter- 
inary medicine is limited by facilities of the College to a defi- 
nite number each year. Selection within this quota is based 
on scholastic record and professional aptitude, and admission 
to the currieulum in pre-veterinary medicine does not carry 
assurance that a student will be admitted to the first year in 
veterinary medicine. Completion of the pre-veterinary re- 
quirements with satisfactory grades is a prerequisite for ad- 
mission to the first year of the curriculum in veterinary medi- 
cine or to the veterinary courses of that year. 


READMISSION 


A veterinary student who voluntarily withdraws from 
College, or who is dropped from the rolls of the College for 
cause, forfeits his standing and must apply for readmission. 
A student who fails any of his veterinary courses may be re- 
quired to withdraw from the School of Veterinary Medicine. 


Curriculum in 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 


(For the classes entering in 1954 and thereafter) 


FIRST YEAR 

Biochemistry and Nutrition 312....(3-6) 5 Animal Husbandry 320 .................. (3-0) 3 

Veterinary Physiological Animal Nutrition and Feeding 

Chemistry Entomology 208 0.............cccc-ceececeeeee (3-2) 4 
Genetics 301 ae (3-2) 4 Veterinary Entomology 

Genetics Veterinary Anatomy 302 .............. (1-12) 5 
Veterinary Anatomy 301 .............. (1-12) 5 Veterinary Anatomy 

Veterinary Anatomy Veterinary Anatomy 304 ................ (2-4) 3 
Veterinary Anatomy 303 ................ (2-4) 3 Veterinary Embryology 

Veterinary Histology Blective. .....2..0.0-s--000ch ee ee ee 3 
Electives)... {£28 ee eee 5) — 

— 18 
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SECOND YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Veterinary Anatomy 401 ................ (0-6) 2 Veterinary Bacteriology and 
Veterinary Anatomy Hyvienes436... ee ee (2-4) 3 
Veterinary Bacteriology and Special Veterinary Bacteriology 
MEV PENH ASD ieee ec essemsececnss (3-4) 4 Veterinary Parasitology 486.......... (2-2) 3 
Veterinary Bacteriology and Parasites of Domestic Animals 
Immunology Veterinary Pathology 444 .............. (4-4) 5 
Veterinary Pathology 443 ............. (4-3) 5 Veterinary Special Pathology 
Veterinary General Pathology Veterinary Physiology and 
Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 426 ......................-.2+.- (3-3) 4 
Pharmacology 425 ......0.0.....c..0...c00000. (3-6) 5 Veterinary Physiology 
Veterinary Physiology Blective:.2 322235) Seek See 8 
NC CULV Creer ere ee 3 _— 
— 18 
19 
THIRD YEAR 
Range and Forestry 311 ................ (2-3) 3 Veterinary Bacteriology and 
Management of Range Heywieme: SSG ree ersten seecesceeses (5-0) 5 
Resources Infectious Diseases 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgeryvaols. oe ae (3-0) 3 Surgery. 5124) 2 eee (1-0) 1 
Veterinary Medicine Veterinary Radiology 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Medicine and 
Sargeryol5 2 ee (5-0) 5 Surgery; 616 3:.253.:. 3S 9e oe ee (3-4) 4 
General Surgery Veterinary Operative Surgery 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery 0190 20 ee (0-3) 1 Surgery, 01S 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Veterinary Clinics Veterinary Obstetrics and 
Veterinary Parasitology 587.......... (2-2) 3 Genital Diseases 
Parasites of Domestic Animals Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Physiology and Surgery: 52052 es sa ee ae (0-6) 2 
Pharmacology 527 _....00................000+ (3-0) 3 Veterinary Clinics 
Veterinary Pharmacology Veterinary Medicine and 
— Surgery 5222-2 3 eee (2-0) 2 
18 Non-Infectious Diseases of 
Small Animals 
Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology 528 ................----..-0---- (2-3) 3 
Veterinary Pharmacology 
20 
FOURTH YEAR 
Veterinary Bacteriology and Business Administration 452.......... (3-0) 3 
Hy viene '59 1a eee i a (2-2) 3 Veterinary Jurisprudence 
Food Hygiene Binglishs40337 3 ene (1-2) 2 
Veterinary Medicine and Speaking for Professional Men 
Survery o53n 2 Ee... (3-0) 3 Veterinary Bacteriology and 
Small Animal Practice Hy rien 592 see cecsecccetecceen eae ectecses (2-0) 2 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Public Health 
SULLeTyR Veo S.-i (0-24) 8 Veterinary Bacteriology and 
Veterinary Clinics Hy gierne 596 22.0.2... ..eeeeeeecesencccecnconeee (3-2) 4 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Poultry Pathology 
Surg@ery7 057 fi le ek (2-0) 2 and Bacteriology 
Veterinary Nutritional Veterinary Medicine and 
Pathology Surgery’ 656 csccs eckson (0-24) 8 
Veterinary Physiology and Veterinary Clinics 
Pharmacology 571 .....................22..--- (1-2) 2 Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Toxicology Surgery 5560 2228 Salk ee (1-0) 1 
~ Veterinary Clinical Seminar 
18 — 
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Curriculum in 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 


(For the Classes Graduating in 1954-55, 1955-56, and 1956-57) 


SECOND YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Veterinary Anatomy 401 ................ (0-6) 2 Range and Forestry 311 ................ (2-3) 3 
Veterinary Anatomy Management of Range 
Veterinary Bacteriology and Resources 
Byviene:$ 435° 25.55.5545 (3-4) 4 Veterinary Bacteriology and 
Veterinary Bacteriology and Hy wiene §436 \...2.2...5.2sscncleceeee (2-4) 3 
Immunology Special Veterinary 
Veterinary Parasitology 481.......... (2-2) 3 Bacteriology 
Parasites of Domestic Animals. Veterinary Parasitology 482.......... (2-2) 3 
Veterinary Pathology 443.............. (4-3) 5 Parasites of Domestic Animals 
Veterinary General Pathology Veterinary Pathology 444.............. (4-4) 5 
Veterinary Physiology and Veterinary Special Pathology 
Pharmacology 425 ................---.....---- (2-6) 4 Veterinary Physiology and 
Veterinary Physiology Pharmacology 426 _............-.......-.---- (3-3) 4 
o= Veterinary Physiology 
18 _ 
18 
THIRD YEAR 
Dairy Husbandry 3138 ...................... (2-2) 3 Veterinary Bacteriology and 
Dairy Products Plant Operation Hygiene) 586 23.2 ..430 ee (5-0) 5 
Veterinary Medicine and Infectious Diseases 
Surgery’.511(2 3.3 See ee (1-0) 1 Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Radiology Surgery, $14 (2). ee eee (2-0) 2 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Nutritional 
Surgery 513...5. 2S eee (3-0) 3 Pathology 
Veterinary Medicine Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery’ 516222 oe Se (3-4) 4 
Surgery, 515......208 3 (5-0) 5 Veterinary Operative Surgery 
General Surgery Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 520°... eee (0-6) 2 
Surgery ($17.0. 30). See (3-2) 4 Veterinary Clinics 
Veterinary Obstetrics Veterinary Medicine and 
and Genital Diseases Surgery 622)... L222 eee (2-0) 2 
Veterinary Medicine and Non-Infectious Diseases of 
Surgery 519 th ee, Ree (0-3) 1 Small Animals 
Veterinary Clinics Veterinary Physiology and 
Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 528 -...:.. (2-3) 3 
Pharmacology 527 .............-----ces---0--- (3-0) 3 Veterinary Pharmacology 
Veterinary Pharmacology Veterinary Physiology and 
— Pharmacology 530 ...............22....------. (1-2) 2 
20 Veterinary Toxicology 
20 
FOURTH YEAR 
Veterinary Bacteriology and Business Administration 452.......... (3-0) 3 
Hygiene, 591 63 (2-2) 3 Veterinary Jurisprudence 
Food Hygiene Veterinary Bacteriology and 
Veterinary Bacteriology and Hycienc592° eee (2-0) 2 
Hygiene 595 5.2. ee nae (3-2) 4 Veterinary Public Health 
Veterinary Poultry Pathology Veterinary Medicine and 
and Bacteriology SurgeryrooG 2 a ee (0-24) 8 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Clinics 
Surgeryaso3 2. ee (3-0) 3 Veterinary Medicine and 
Small Animal Practice Surgery’ 558 (3.4... one (1-0) 1 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Clinical Seminar 
Surveryioas ee (0-24) 8 Elective. .2...23).0-:.22.c) eke eee 3 
Veterinary Clinics a" 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Graduate School of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas was established in 1924. Prior to that time 
graduate work was administered by the general faculty, act- 
ing through a committee on graduate studies. The faculty of 
the Graduate School, consisting of such members of the teach- 
ing staff and of the staffs of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, the Texas Engineering Experiment Station, and the 
Texas Forest Service, all of which are parts of the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College System, as the President may 
appoint on nomination by the Dean of the Graduate School, 
has ete jurisdiction over all matters relating to graduate 
work. 


Matters of general policy are considered by the Graduate 
Council, consisting of twelve members, which reports its rec- 
ommendations to the Academic Council. In cases in which 
prompt action is desirable, the Council is authorized to act, re- 
porting its action to the Academic Council for ratification. 

Committees on Graduate Instruction are appointed for the 
Schools of Agriculture, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, and 
Veterinary Medicine. 


The Dean of the Graduate School is the representative 
of the Academic Council in dealing with individuals and is 
charged with the execution of its regulations. Petitions are 
acted upon by the Dean, the Executive Committee, or by the 
Graduate Council, if any matter is involved concerning which 
a policy has not been definitely established. 


ADMISSION 


A formal application is required of all persons seeking ad- 
mission to the Graduate School. The application forms, which 
are available at the office of the Graduate School, should be 
filed not later than four weeks prior to the opening of the 
semester. Admission to the Graduate School cannot be granted 
until all the credentials enumerated in the application form 
have been filed. 


All communications relating to admission or other mat- 
ters concerned with graduate work should be addressed to the 
Dean of the Graduate School. 
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GRADUATE DEGREES 


Graduate courses of study are offered leading to the de- 
grees of: 


Master of Agriculture (M.Agr.) 

Master of Architecture (M.Arch.) 

Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.) 
Master of Education (M.Ed.) 

Master of Engineering (M.Eng.) 

Master of Science (M.S.) 

Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


The Master of Science degree is awarded to students who 
have received appropriate bachelor’s degrees and have there- 
after successfully completed an approved advanced course of 
study requiring not less than one academic year (82 semester 
hours) of work. 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is awarded in certain 
fields related to agriculture and engineering. A student who 
has received an appropriate bachelor’s degree and has there- 
after completed an approved program of advanced study and 
research may qualify for this degree. 


PROFESSIONAL DEGREES IN ENGINEERING 


The following professional degrees in engineering are 
available only to graduates of this college: 


Aeronautical Engineer (Aero.E.) 
Agricultural Engineer (A.E.) 
Architectural Engineer (Arch.E.) 
Chemical Engineer (Ch.E.) 

Civil Engineer (C.E.) 

Electrical Engineer (E.E.) 
Geological Engineer (Geol.E.) 
Industrial Engineer (Ind.E.) 
Mechanical Engineer (M.E.) 
Petroleum Engineer (P.E.) 


These degrees are offered on the basis of acceptable pro- 
fessional experience, a thesis, and an examination. 


RESIDENCE 


The Master’s degree will be conferred only after a resi- 
dence at the College of at least one academic year except that 
this requirement may be satisfied by residence during five 
summer terms of six weeks each, or an approved equivalent. 
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The degree of Doctor of Philosophy will be conferred only 
after a residence of at least one continuous academic year 
beyond the Master’s degree. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL BULLETIN 


There is published biennially as a bulletin of the College, 
an announcement of the work of the Graduate School, in which 
will be found full information concerning conditions of admis- 
sion and requirements for degrees, including residence, thesis, 
and examinations. A copy of this bulletin is available upon re- 
quest at the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School. 
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Courses of Instruction by Departments 


All courses offered in the College are described on the following 
pages and are listed by departments, arranged alphabetically. 


The course numbering scheme is as follows: 


101 to 199, courses primarily open to freshmen. 
201 to 299, courses primarily open to sophomores. 
301 to 399, courses primarily open to juniors. 

401 to 599, courses primarily open to seniors. 

601 to 699, courses primarily open to graduates. 


Those undergraduate courses marked at the right by a “ff” may be 
taken for graduate credit. 


Figures in parenthesis following the number of the course indicate 
the clock hours per week devoted to theory and practice respectively. 
Theory includes recitations and lectures; practice includes work done in 
the laboratory, shop, drawing room, or field. The unit of credit is the 
semester hour, which involves one hour of theory, or from two to four 
hours of practice per week for one semester of eighteen weeks. 


Roman numerals to the right of the credit value of each course indi- 
cate the semester in which it is regularly offered. The letter “S” de- 
notes summer offerings. 


Any course may be withdrawn from the session offerings in case 
the number of registrations is too small to justify the offering of the 
course. 


Administration 
301. Introduction to Philosophy. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An introduction to the nature of philosophic inquiry; theories of reality and of 
knowledge; including idealism, naturalism, and pragmatism; the relation of philosophy 
ta religion, science, history, politics, and education. The aim is to stimulate thinking 
about problems of conduct and to develop principles and methods of passing judgment 
on current social issues. Prerequisite: Junior classification. ‘ 


304. Philosophies of Life. (38-0). Credit 3. II 

A survey including the biographical and historical background, of the philosophies 
of the major philosophical thinkers from Socrates to Russell, and of their influence upon 
the thinking of mankind; incidental consideration of the ideals and values involved in 
moral, religious, esthetic, and scientific points of view. 


311. Use of Library Resources. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


A course designed to develop in students skill in the use of library resources at the 
upper level. Emphasis placed on specialized reference tools. Prerequisites: Completion 
of sophomore English; junior classification. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601. College Teaching. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 


Conceptions of higher education underlying typical programs including General 
Education, the learning process, and effective use of techniques and instrumentalities of 
classroom instruction. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 
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Department of Aeronautical Engineering 


Professor E. E. Brush; Associate Professors H. N. Abramson, 
B. B. Hamner 


201. Elementary Aerodynamics. (8-8). Credit 4. II, S 


Basic aerodynamic phenomena and simplified theory ; elementary aircraft performance. 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 209 and 210, or registration therein ; Mechanical Engineering 
212 or registration therein; Physics 203, 204 or registration therein. 


221. Private Pilots Course. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


Stage 1 of commercial pilots course, civil air regulations, meteorology, aerial 
navigation, radio facilities, general service of aircraft, flight instruction. (36 hours 
of ground instruction, 35-45 hours of flight instruction) 


301. Theoretical Aerodynamics. (8-0). Credit 3. I 


Fluid statics, kinematics, energy, momentum, similarity, viscosity, boundary layer, 
drag, circulation, lift, potential flow, thin airfoil theory, high lift devices. Prerequisite: 
Aeronautical Engineering 201. 


302. Experimental Aerodynamics. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Wind tunnels and testing techniques. Wind tunnel calibration, airfoil pressure 
distribution, chord loading, airfoil drag by wake survey, boundary layer. Corrections of 
wind tunnel data for scale and other effects. Prerequisite: Aeronautical Engineering 301. 


303. High Speed Aerodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Airfoil section characteristics and critical Mach Number. Span loading, fundamentals 
of compressible flow, pressure, coefficients, critical conditions, aerodynamic heating, 
shock waves, compressibility effects, sweepback, and high speed data. Prerequisites: 
Aeronautical Engineering 301, registration in 302. 


304. Elementary Aircraft Structures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Airplane load analysis, external and internal loads and reactions for trusses, beams 
and space frameworks. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 201; registration in 
Civil Engineering 305; Mechanical Engineering 212. 


306. Strength of Aircraft Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Mechanical properties of materials and their use in design of members subject to 
tension, compression, shear and bending. Combined stresses and margins of safety. 
Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 304; Civil Engineering 305. 


401. Aircraft Design. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


Aerodynamic design, specification, arrangement, performance analysis, weight and 
balance, stability. Prerequisite: Aeronautical Engineering 303. 


402. Aircraft Design. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


} Structural design of major airframe components, consideration of government 
airworthiness requirements and customer specifications. Prerequisites: Aeronautical 
Engineering 401, 


403. Aircraft Materials and Processes. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Metallography of aluminum alloys, magnesium alloys, steel, nickel alloys, plastics, 
manufacturing methods, tool design, standards, heat treatment, finishes, factory organi- 
zation. Prerequisite: Aeronautical Engineering 306. 


405. Aircraft Structures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Analysis of thin sheet metal structures, including shells, beams. and compression 
members subjected to critical loads. Prerequisite: Aeronautical Engineering 306. 


406. Aircraft Power Plant Operation. (2-3). Credit 3. II. 


The use of modern instruments for testing aircraft engines, analysis of performance, 
design study, theory of operation. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 410. 


408. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


Readings, reports, conferences, and discussion. Prerequisite: Senior classification in 
aeronautical engineering. 
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410. Airplane Detail Design. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Layout and design of aircraft component parts and fittings. Prerequisites: 
Aeronautical Engineering 306, 405. 


415. Flight Test Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


- Theory of operation and application of flight test instruments; procedures for 
obtaining flight test data; interpretation of flight test data; airplane performances 
estimation from flight test data. P'rerequisite: Aeronautical Engineering 401. 


417. Aircraft Propulsion Systems. (38-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the development, fundamentals, theories, construction, design, and 
performance of turbo-jet, ram jet, pulse jet, and rocket power plants for aircraft. 
Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 401; Mechanical Engineering 410. 


418. Advanced Aerodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. II + 


Theoretical and experimental aerodynamics for students majoring in aerodynamics. 
Theory of ideal fluid, viscous effects, compressible flow, and application to design 
problems. Prerequisites: Must have received at least a grade of B in Aeronautical 
Engineering 303 and Mathematics 307 or special permission. 


421. Dynamics of Airplanes. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Linear theory of vibrations of single and multi-degree of freedom systems: self-ex- 
cited vibrations. Applications of matrix algebra. Elementary theory of flutter; landing 
impact, gust response, aero-elastic effects, dynamic stability. Prerequisites: Aeronautical 
Engineering 401; Mathematics 307 or 308. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601. Principles of Fluid Motion. (4-0). Credit 4. IL 


Mathematical methods of analysis are emphasized. Perfect fluid theory development. 
Treatment of viscosity and boundary layer phenomena. Prerequisites: Aeronautical 
Engineering 303; Mathematics 307. 


603. Aerodynamics of the Airplane. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Application of vector analysis to two- and three-dimensional airfoil theory. Viscosity 
and compressibility. Drag of aircraft components. Static and dynamic stability criteria. 
Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 303; Mathematics 307. 


604. Dynamics of Compressible Fluids. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Properties of compressible fluids, dynamics of one-dimensional motion, channel] flows, 
shock waves, methods of observation, extension to two- and three-dimensional flow, 
effects of viscosity. Prerequisite: Mathematics 307. 


605. Aircraft Structural Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The classical methods of analysis derived from strain energy and their application 
to aircraft structural problems. Studies of stresses and strains in aircraft structural 
arrangements involving thin sheets, sandwich construction, and different materials. 
Special problems and studies attendant to aircraft column work. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 307 or special permission. 


606. Aircraft Structural Design. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Major structural design requirements of high performance aircraft will be studied. 
New materials and fabrication methods will be considered (magnesium, metalite, material 
combinations, ete). Original designs will be undertaken by each student. Prerequisite: 
Aeronautical Engineering 605. 


607. Aircraft Structural Testing. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Static and dynamic testing procedures for aircraft structural testing, instruments 
used, data taking, data analysis, reports. P'rerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 605; 
Mechanical Engineering 617. 


608. Aircraft Flutter Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Theoretical development of the structural and aerodynamic equations for two- and 
three-dimensional aircraft flutter. Numerical solutions in practical problems to determine 
flutter velocities. Methods of testing to determine vibration characteristics of aircraft. 
Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 421 or Mechanical Engineering 617; Mathe- 
matics 307. 


691. Research. Credit 2 to 6 each semester. I, II 
Technical research projects approved by the Head of the Department. 
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Department of Agricultural Economics 
and Sociology 


Professor T. R. Timm, 
Professors J. W. Barger, L. P. Gabbard, R. L. Hunt, J. G. McNeely, W. 
E. Paulson, Daniel Russell; Associate Professors M. S. Brooks, J. R. 
Campbell, D. R. Davis, B. H. Nelson; Assistant Professors Harley Be- 
bout, R. L. Skrabanek, J. M. Ward 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
105. Introduction to Rural Economy. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


An introduction to the economic problems of agriculture and the place of serine 
in our national economy. 


205. Cotton Trade Procedure. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Policies and practices employed in the cotton trade with emphasis on local marketing 
operation. 


209. Elementary Cotton Classification. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Introductory studies of cotton quality and cotton classing through practice in 
identifying the important grades and staples. 


210. Principles of Cotton Classification. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Grading and stapling instruction, factors affecting cotton quality, and practice in 
classing a wide variety of samples. 


314. Marketing Farm Products. (38-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A general introductory course covering the principles, practices, and problems 
involved in the marketing of agricultural commodities. 


315. Economic History of Agriculture. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The economic history of American agriculture and its European background; the 
interrelationship between development in agriculture and industry and commerce; the 
growth of institutions and the enactment of legislation for the advancement of agriculture. 


321. Farm and Ranch Records and Accounts. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Systems of records and accounts suited to farms and ranches; adaptation of types of 
records and accounts to meet specific needs. Emphasis on the use of records and 
accounts as aids to more efficient farm and ranch management. Laboratory work 
devoted to problems in keeping and using the various types of records and accounts. 
Prerequisite: Twelve hours of credit in technical agriculture. (Offered in 1954-55 and 
alternate years thereafter) 


324. Agricultural Prices. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Analysis of factors influencing the price of farm commodities. Prerequisite: 
Economics 203 and 204, or 205, or 408. 


404. Marketing Practices. Credit 3. S tT 
A study of current marketing practices and problems. 
413. Cooperation in Agriculture. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 


Analysis of the past and present practices and problems of cooperatives in the 
United States and foreign countries, with major attention to farmers’ cooperative 
marketing and purchasitg activities. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 314. 


416. Marketing Livestock. (2-0). Credit 2. I + 


The practices and problems involved in the marketing of livestock and livestock 
products. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 314. 


421. Principles of Farm and Ranch Management. (2-2). 
Credit 3. I, II 


The application of business principles to the organization and operation of farms and 
ranches. Special attention to the factors influencing farm profits. Laboratory work 


based on actual farms and ranches. Prerequisite: Twenty hours of credit in technical 
agriculture. 
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422. Land Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The physical, institutional, and economic factors involved in the utilization of land. 
Prerequisites: Economics 203 and 204, or 205, or 403. 


429. Public Policies Affecting Agriculture. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 7 


A critical analysis of the past and present programs of governmental agencies and 
farmers’ organizations for the economic betterment of agriculture. Prerequisites: 
Economics 203 and 204, or 205, or 403. 


430. Agricultural Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II + 


Analysis of the credit requirements of individual farmers and farmers’ cooperative 
organizations; investors and depositors as sources of credit; principles upon which each 
type of farm credit is extended; the instruments and legal aspects of farm credit; the 
cost of credit; description of financial institutions which serve agriculture, with major 
attention to the component units of the Farm Credit Administration. Prerequisites: 
Economics 203 and 204, or 205, or 403. 


432. Farm and Ranch Organization and Operation. (1-8). 
Credit 2. II 


Detailed problems involved in the organization and management of specific farms 
and ranches, covering such matters as efficiency analysis, budget preparation, layout and 
improvement. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 421. (Offered in 1954-55 and 
alternate years thereafter) 


441. Farm Law. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A study of the legal aspects of agriculture. 


460. Economic Aspects of Farm Tenancy. (2-0). Credit 2. S T 


Principles and practices of effective farm leases and the development of land tenure 
systems in this country. Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


Role of social scientist in the agricultural industry; professional opportunities and 
responsibilities; individual investigations and reports; discussions with prominent 
leaders in field. Prerequisite: Senior classification in agricultural administration or 
approval of Head of Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601. Farmers Movements. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


History of efforts of farmers to solve their economic problems. Prerequisite: 
Agricultural Economics 314... 


602. Agricultural Marketing. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 


An analysis of the problems involved in the marketing of farm products. Prerequisite: 
Agricultural Economics 314. 


608. Land Economics. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


An extensive study of problems involved in developing state and national policies for 
the proper utilization of our land resources. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 422. 


611. Farm Management. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A study of research problems in farm management, methods used in obtaining farm 
management data, specific problems in conducting farm management surveys, and cost of 
production studies; analysis of farm management data; use of findings in formulating 
farm organization and management programs. Survey of research literature in farm and 
ranch organization and management. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 421. 


612. Cotton Marketing. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Extensive study of potential cotton areas of the world, trends in production, trends 
of consumption of cotton and substitutes for cotton in the various consuming areas; 
national and international policies that affect the cotton farmers; price determining 
factors in the various markets; governmental aid in estimating supply and demand; 
regulations of standards, and control of futures market; cooperative versus individual 
sale of cotton. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 314. 


614. Agricultural Policy. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


An analysis of public policies and programs affecting agriculture. Prerequisite: 
Agricultura! Economics 429. 
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615. Farm Taxation. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


A study of the taxation of farm property and of the cost and services of local 
government. Prerequisites: Economics 2038, 204. 


620. Agricultural Finance. (4-0). Credit 4. II, § 


Problems in financing agricultural production and marketing. Analysis of operations 
of financial institutions serving agriculture. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 430. 


627. Agricultural Prices. (4-0). Credit 4. S 


An economic and statistical analysis of the prices of agricultural products. Prereq- 
uisites: Agricultural Economics 324; Business Administration 303. 


641. Applied Agricultural Statistics. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Planning the statistical research project, developing forms, selecting the sample, 
conducting the study, tabulating, analyses, and interpreting the data. Prerequisites: 
Business Administration 303 or Genetics 406 or equivalent; 15 hours of social science; 
approval of the instructor. 


645. Government and Agriculture. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


A special three-weeks summer course for Extension Service personnel and other 
professional agricultural workers, covering government functions in agriculture; goals and 
values of farm people; nature and significance of political and economic institutions ; 
processes in formation and execution of agricultural policy; case studies in special 
agricultural policy areas; and opportunities for and methods in educational work with 
farm people in the field of agricultural policy. Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


A review of current literature, preparation of papers on_ selected topics, and 
discussions with visiting agricultural economists. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A directed individual study of a _ selected problem in the field of agricultural 
economics. Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Methods of research. Investigation and preparation of thesis. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
205. Principles of Sociology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The scope and objectives of sociology and rural sociology. An analysis of culture, 
social groups, and personality; of their interrelationships; of how they develop and 
change; and of how these changes produce social problems. 


206. Principles of Sociology. (38-0). Credit 3. II 


An introduction to social institutions and some of their major problems, to the 
processes of social interaction, and to population phenomena ‘and problems. Major 
emphasis is on analysis of revolution and war, especially the causes and prevention 
of revolution and war. Prerequisite: Rural Sociology 205. 


304. Criminology and Juvenile Delinquency. (38-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


Extent and cost of crime. Causes of crime. Processes of criminal behavior. Ecology 
of crime. Theories of criminology and penology. The police system. Criminal and 
juveline courts, the indeterminate sentence, and pardon. Punishment and treatment of 
criminals and juvenile delinquents. Prison system and reformatories. Probation and 
parole. Recidivism and reformation. Prevention of crime. 


306. Rural Social Work. (38-0). Credit 3. I 


The development and organization of public and private social work, with critical 
analysis of group work in small towns and rural communities. Emphasis is placed on 
the provisions of the Social Security Act and the State Department of Public Welfare. 
Case work techniques, family welfare work, child welfare services, mental hygiene 
medical social work, social service exchange, councils of social agencies and other social 
agencies in group work planning are studied. Prerequisite: Rural Sociology 205. 


311. Social Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


An analysis of why people behave the way they do. The effect of social experiences 
and of the groups people belong to upon the development of personality. How to influence 
and control the behavior of people. Social adjustment and maladjustment including 
analysis of causes. Public opinion. Prerequisite: Psychology 207 or Rural Sociology 205. 
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314. Social Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of social problems associated with poverty and dependency, unemployment 
and underemployment, race relations, health, housing, the unmarried, vice, and mental 
deficiency. Prerequisite: Rural Sociology 205. 


315. The Family. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A study of the evolution and growth of the family as a fundamental social institution. 
A critical analysis of changes taking place in the family and in society that affect 
the family with chief emphasis being placed on the modern family and its problems. 
Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


404. Rural Organization. (3-0). Credit 3. I nf 


A study of the community as a fundamental unit of rural organization. An analysis 
of community types, forces, and resources with suggested comprehensive programs to 
meet community needs. Orientation into local community settings, such national programs 
as Extension Service, F.S.A., Soil Conservation, 4-H Clubs, F.F.A.’s, Farm Bureau, Farm 
Grange, public health, recreation, etc. Not open for graduate credit to students who 
have taken Rural Sociology 612. Additional assignments will be required of students 
seeking graduate credit. Prerequisite: Rural Sociology 205 or its equivalent. 


407. Rural Life Problems. (38-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


An analysis of the conditions, forces, and agencies influencing the life of the country 
dweller and the rural community. <A study of a number of special social problems 
relating to rural life, such as population. questions, migration, farm labor, farm tenure, 
rural schools, rural health and sanitation, community organizations, and community 
planning. Special attention is given to these problems as found in Texas. This course 
is specifically planned for. men in departments other than Rural Sociology. Not open 
to majors in this department. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


408. Organization for Boy Scout Work. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


History and development of the Boy Scout movement. Understanding the boy 
and fitting a program to meet his needs. Developing) adult leaders in the boy, man 
institutional relationship. Specialized programs such as cubbing, senior scouting, sea 
scouting, etc. Fitting scouting to the rural boy’s needs and life pattern. 


417. Rural Social Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II + 


An analysis of rural social problems pertaining to health, farm labor, tenancy, the 
church, welfare work, education, local government, and race relations with emphasis upon 
causes and proposed solutions. Prerequisites: Rural Sociology 205 or the equivalent and 
9 additional hours of social science, or 18 hours of social science; senior classification, 
Not open to students who have taken Rural Sociology 601. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Rural Social Problems Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Analysis of rural social problems pertaining to health, farm labor, tenancy, the 
church, welfare work, education, local government, race relations, and population problems 
with emphasis upon causes and proposed solutions. Concurrent training in outlining 
and in objective, scientific style of presentation preferred in sociological publication. 
Not open for graduate credit to students who have had Rural Sociology 417. Prerequisites: 
Rural Sociology 205 or its equivalent and 9 additional hours of social science*; or 18 
hours of social science*. 


602. Rural Sociology. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


A review of the contributions of present-day rural sociologists and other social 
scientists to the field of rural sociology. Emphasis upon critical evaluation as to 
scientific standards and procedures used in specific studies in the field. Prerequisites: 
Rural Sociology 205 or its equivalent; 9 additional hours of sociology. 


606. Rural Youth Leadership. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 


A survey and analysis of the rural youth problems and a discussion of techniques of 
rural youth leadership. The course is meant for school teachers, boy scout leaders, F.F.A., 
4-H Club, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and other youth leaders. The course will consist of lectures 
and field trips to youth projects. Prerequisites: Rural Sociology 205 or its equivalent 
and 9 additional hours of social science*; or 18 hours of social science*. If the latter 
alternative is chosen, suitable practical experience may be substituted at the rate of 
four months of experience per credit hour up to a total of eight credit hours. 


*For this purpose social science is defined to include only courses in economics, agricul- 
tural economics, psychology, political science, anthropology, and sociology. 
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611. History of Social Thought. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


The development of social thought from ancient times to the present. Chief emphasis 
is placed upon sociological thinkers who have made significant contributions to the 
field, the theories of these men, and the background from which these theories evolved. 
Prerequisites: Rural Sociology 205, 206, and 311.or their equivalent; 6 additional hours of 
other social sciences*. Additional social science* courses may be substituted for any 
two of the above sociology courses at the ratio of three hours of other social science per 
one hour of sociology. 


612. The Rural Community. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


A study of the rural community as to its geographic background, population, social 
institutions, and occupational attitudes. Different efforts at organizing the rural 
community, as the county public welfare project, school and church community center 
projects, recreational and health projects, local, state, and national agencies for rural 
community cooperation are studied. Not open to students who have taken Rural Sociology 
404 for graduate credit. Prerequisites: Rural Sociology 205 or its equivalent and 9 
additional hours of social science*; or 18 hours of social science*. If the latter 
alternative is chosen, suitable practical experience may be substituted at the rate of 
four months of experience per credit hour up to a total of eight credit hours. 


618. Educational Sociology. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


How our school system can strengthen our democratic way of life. The relationship 
of education to social organization, social change, and social control. Sociological 
analysis of the role of education in our society. Prerequisites: Rural Sociology 205 or the 
equivalent; 9 additional hours of social science or a degree in education. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of rural sociology. 
Prerequisite: Six hours of rural sociology or 12 hours of supporting social science. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I. II, S 


Initiation and completion of a research project of approved scope for an advanced 
degree. Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


Department of Agricultural Education 


Professor E. V. Walton, 
Professor Henry Ross; Associate Professor M. N. Abrams; Assistant 
Professors B. D. Cook, J. R. Jackson, W. W. McIlroy 


3801. Principles of Agricultural Education. (38-0). Credit 3. I 


An introduction to the study of agricultural education, designed to acquaint the 
student with the principles of education theory, the aim and meaning of education, 


leadership training, professional organizations, and literature. Organization and 
operation of Future Farmer chapters. 
425. Course Building. (2-0). Credit 2. II 7 


Preparing units of instruction in vocational agriculture for all-day, part-time, and 
evening school classes. 


426. Methods in Adult Agricultural Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I + 


Planning educational programs and activities for adult farm people in young farmer 
and adult classes. Developing skill in the use of the group process in teaching. 


427. Methods of Developing Farming Programs. (1-2). Credit 2. II + 


Planning and supervising farm programs of vocational agriculture students. 


430. Administration and Supervision of Vocational Agriculture. (2-0). 
Gredit 2. II 


To _ develop an understanding of school organization, objectives, and operation, 
emphasizing place of vocational education in the school organization. The national, 
state, and local organizations for administration and supervision of agricultural education. 
Keeping records and reports of activities of the agricultural education program. Field 
observation and reports in Agricultural Education 431, 432. 


*For this purpose, — social science is defined to include only courses in economics, 
agricultural economics, psychology, political science,..anthropology, and sociology. 
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431. Student-Teaching in Vocational Agriculture. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


Methods of teaching in agricultural education; planning for and. teaching vocational 
agriculture in Texas. Three weeks observation and student teaching in local departments 
of vocational agriculture. Presentation and discussion of problems encountered by 
student teacher in the field. Prior planning required. 


432. Student-Teaching in Vocational Agriculture. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Planning for and teaching vocational agriculture in selected departments in Texas. 
Three weeks student teaching and observation in local departments of vocational 
agriculture. Presentation and discussion of problems encountered by practice teachers 
in the field. A study of current problems in teaching vocational agriculture. Prior 
planning required. — ; 


441. Agricultural Extension Organization and Methods. (2-2). 
Credit 3. I, II 


‘ we 

Cooperative agricultural extension service objectives, organization and administration, 
operation, results, social and economic significance. Analytical approach to farm and 
home problems. Principles of extension teaching and measuring results. Methods in 
selecting, training, and using farm leaders. Principles in dealing with practical 
problems of planning, developing, and executing county programs. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification. 


FOR GRADUATES 


(One year of acceptable experience and Agricultural Education 425, 
426, 430, 431, 432, or their equivalents are prerequisites to the following 
courses.) 


601. Advanced Methods in Agricultural Education. (38-0). 
Credit 3. I; S 


An advanced course in methods of teaching vocational agriculture. 


605. Supervised Farming. (38-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Advanced study of supervised farming in vocational agriculture and methods of 
supervising students in carrying out supervised farming programs. 


607. Future Farmer and Young Farmer Activities. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II, S 


Methods of conducting Future Farmer and young farmer activities. 


610. Adult Education in Agriculture. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Methods of organizing and conducting adult education programs in vocational 
agriculture on a participation basis. Supervision of practice work, determining course 
content, follow-up work, setting up publicity programs, and evaluating improved practices 
resulting from evening school instruction. 


613. Administration and Supervision of Agricultural Education. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II, S 


Problems of organization, administration, and supervision of vocational agriculture, 
experiment station, and extension work. 


615. Philosophy of Agricultural Education. (38-0). Credit 3. S 


A study of the philosophy and evaluation of agricultural education. Emphasis on the 
development and use of evaluative criteria and tests in the field of vocational education 
in agriculture. 


616. Program Building in Agricultural Education. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I, II, S 
Organization of programs in agricultural education on local, state, and national 


basis. Securing assistance of public school administrators, farmers, and county, state, 
and national agricultural agencies: in program building. 


619. Workshop Course. Credit 3. S 


For workers with experience in agricultural education. Devoted to study of 
professional problems in agricultural education. Offered in summer only on a full 
day schedule for three weeks. 
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624. Agricultural Extension Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


A workshop course in which experienced Extension Service personnel work together 
under approved leadership on common problems to study new extension techniques and 
improve old ones. Offered on a full day schedule for three weeks. 


630. Guidance and Counseling for Rural Youth. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Analysis of occupational and vocational opportunities for rural youth, techniques 
of individual group counseling and guidance. Practicum in personality and occupational 
interest testing. Prerequisites: Twelve hours of education and one year’s experience 
in teaching and supervising group youth activities. 


685. Problems. Credit 2 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Studies related to classroom, laboratory, supervised farming, and adult education 
activities. For Master of Education programs only. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis for Master of Science programs only. 


Department of Agricultural Engineering 


Professor F. R. Jones, 
Professors Price Hobgood, P. T. Montfort; Associate Professor R. C. 
Garrett; Assistant Professor R. N. Craig; Instructors W. H. Aldred, E. 
C. Brown, Jr., S. T. Russell, L. H. Wilkes* 


201. Farm Power and Machinery. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


Construction, operation, adustment, and servicing of farm engines and tractors. 
Adaptability, selection, economic utilization, construction, operation, and adjustment of 
the principal tillage, planting, cultivating, harvesting, and feed processing machines. 


205. Farm Buildings and Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Methods of construction and selection and utilization of materials for farm buildings. 
Specification writing and material estimating. 


208. Farm Machinery. (38-3). Credit 4. II 


Selection and economic application as well as the design, construction, operation, 
adjustment, care, and repair of all types of farm machinery. Prerequisite: Physics 203. 


213. Food Plant Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. IL 


Elementary mechanics, power transmission, steam and steam boilers, pipes and 
pipe fitting, refrigeration and insulation, temperature measurement and control, electric 
motors, disposal of waste products, and mechanical problems as applied to foods and 
food processing. 


219. Farm Shop. (2-8). Credit 3. I 


A special course in shop work for students majoring in agricultural engineering. 
Includes some woodwork and roof framing, forging, soldering, welding, pipe fitting, 
machinery repair, and use of hand and power tools. 


221. Farm Shop. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


A course for students in agricultural education and general agriculture involving 
carpentry and woodwork, tool sharpening, preparation of simple drawings and bills of 
materials, blueprint reading, and rafter cutting. 


222. Farm Shop. (1-3). Credit. 2. I, II 


A course for students in agricultural education and general agriculture involving 
electric and gas welding, cold metal work, forging, soldering, pipe fitting, and the 
preparation and use of concrete. 


305. Terracing and Drainage. (8-3). Credit 4. I, II 


Elementary surveying, use of tape, chain, level, plane table; land drainage; terracing, 
gully control, irrigation; land clearing and reclamation methods. 


e 
*On leave of absence. 
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323. Farm Power. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


Sources of farm power and their economic application. Theory and development of 
the internal combustion engine. Design, construction, operation, and adjustment of 
various types of stationary internal combustion engines. Prerequisites: Physics 203, 204 
or registration therein. 


324. Automotive Machinery. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Construction, operation, care and repair of tractors, trucks, and automobiles; tractor 
types and sizes and their economic adaptability and utilization. Prerequisite: Agricultural 
Engineering 328. 


325. Farm Electricity. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A course for students in agricultural education and general agriculture and including 
elements of electric current generation and transmission, farm application of electric 
heating, lighting and power, wiring motors, power rates, meter reading, safety rules 
and regulations, 


331. Advanced Farm Shop. (2-8). Credit 3. II 


An advanced course for students majoring in agricultural education. Special emphasis 
is placed upon improving skills and in developing proper teaching methods in doing 
woodwork, welding, metal work, farm plumbing, and electric wiring. Prerequisites: 
Agricultural Engineering 221, 222. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter) 


3833. Surveying and Water Utilization. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Elementary surveying including chaining, leveling, and mapping as applied to farm 
needs. Water control and conservation with special emphasis on basic irrigation and 
terracing principles and practices. 


410. Irrigation and Drainage Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. II a 

Principles of farm drainage as applied to open ditches and tile drains; drainage 
districts and laws; land clearing and reclamation methods. Principles of irrigation 
practice; sources of water supply; distribution systems; application of water to crops; 
measurement and duty of water; alkali control. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 201, 311. 


413. Farm Structures Design. (2-3). Credit 3. II 1 


Structural problems in farm building design. Functional planning of farm buildings 
with respect to economy, convenience, sanitation, and appearance. Prerequisites: 
Agricultural Engineering 205; Civil Engineering 305. 


418. Farm Home Utilities. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


Types, installation, operation, care, and repair of the following utilities for farm 
buildings; ventilation, heating, lighting, water supply, sewage disposal, refrigeration, 
air conditioning. Prerequisite: Physics 204. 


425. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 53 


A review of current literature dealing with agricultural engineering problems 
presented by staff members and students. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


426. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II + 


Presentation of papers dealing with new developments and results of investigations 
of problems related to agricultural engineering. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


428. Soil and Water Conservation Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. I f 


Principles of engineering practice as applied to soil and water conservation, including 
runoff, terrace and terrace outlet design and construction; proper cultural and tillage 
practices and related topics. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 201, 311 or registration 
therein. 


430. Farm Electrification Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


Economic application and utilization of electric power on farms and in rural 
communities. Prerequisite: Agricultural Engineering 418. 


440. Farm Electrification. (3-0). Credit 3. S f 


This course includes the fundamentals of farm wiring and lighting and the design, 
construction, and operation of electric water systems, refrigeration equipment, brooders, 
milking machines, feed processing and handling equipment, hay and grain driers, and 
other electric equipment used in farm production. This is a special three-weeks course 
for teachers and prospective teachers in vocational agriculture to be offered for a 
three-weeks period during the summer. 
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442. Irrigation. Credit2to4 S + 


A special intensive semi-technical field course for county agricultural agents or 
similar groups, and including water supply sources, pumping, measurement, distribution 
and application of water for various crops, mapping and field preparation for irrigation, 
soil types and moisture relationships, and other problems related to effective and efficient 
irrigation practices. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Drainage and Irrigation. (8-3). Credit 4 each semester. 
Pall 


Advanced study of farm drainage and irrigation with special emphasis on recent 
developments. Prerequisite: Agricultural Engineering 410. 


603, 604. Mechanical Farm Equipment. (8-3). Credit 4 each semester. 


Advanced study of farm machinery and equipment with special emphasis on recent 
developments. Prerequisite: Agricultural Engineering 208. 


605, 606. Farm Structures. (2-6). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 
Advanced study of farm buildings and farm home utilities. Prerequisites: Agricultural 
Engineering 205, 413, 418. 


609, 610. Farm Power. (2-6). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Advanced study of farm power with special emphasis on recent developments. 
Prerequisites: Agricultural Engineering 323, 324. 


611. Farm Mechanics and Farm Shop. (38-3). Credit 4. I 


Advanced study of farm shop with special emphasis on problems relative to teaching 
the course; i.e., equipment, methods, supplies, and projects. Prerequisites: Agricultural 
Engineering 221, 222, 331. 

618, 614. Soil and Water Conservation Engineering. (38-3). Credit 4 
each semester. I, II 


The advanced study of the design and construction of terraces, outlet channels, 
and other structures used for soil and water conservation, with special emphasis on late 
developments. Prerequisite: Agricultural Engineering 428. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 
Advanced laboratory or field problems not related to student’s thesis. Prerequisite: 
Graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 
Research for the thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Agronomy 


Professor J. E. Adams, 
Professors H. E. Hampton, J. S. Mogford, J. B. Page; Associate Profes- 
sors H. D. Foth, T. E. McAfee, R. C. Potts; Assistant Professor G. W. 
Kunze; Instructors J. F. Mills, C. E. Watson 


105. Fundamentals of Crop Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


Classification and distribution of farm crops; importance of good varieties and good 
seed; crop improvement; preparation of the seed bed; commercial fertilizers; manures 
and lime; seeding practices; crop tillage; harvesting ; meadow and pasture management; 
weeds; crop rotation; diseases and insect enemies. 


301. Introductory Soils. (8-2). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A general introductory course designed to acquaint the student with some physical, 
chemical, and biological properties of the soil. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102. 


308. Forage Crops. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II,'S 


The production, utilization, and identification of the major forage crop plants with 
emphasis on adapted species and varieties for the Southwest. Prerequisites: Agronomy 
105, 301; Biology 101. 
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309. General Soils. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


_ A-course dealing with soils in a non-technical manner, treating it as a universal and 
irreplaceable natural resource. The course is designed for students who do not have the 
prerequisites for Agronomy 301. IT CANNOT BE SUBSTITUTED FOR AGRONOMY 301. 


3814. Cereal Crops. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


The classification, production, harvesting, and utilization of corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, rice, rye, grain sorghums, and flax seed together with a study of the various 
species and varieties of the crops mentioned. Prerequisites: Agronomy 105, 301; Biol- 
ogy 101. 


315. Cotton Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


History, distribution, and consumption of cotton, and a study of species, varieties, 
improvements, adaptation, fertilization, tillage practices, insects, diseases, harvesting, 
ginning, and economics of production. Flax, hemp, and other miscellaneous fiber crops 
are treated briefly. Prerequisites: Agronomy 105; Biology 101. 


316. Commercial Grading of Grain and Hay. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


The commercial grading of hay and the grains for which Federal Standards have 
been established. Ways and means of improving quality to meet the trade requirements 
are covered. Prerequisite: Agronomy 105. 


817. Weed Control. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Identification, physiology, and ecology of weeds and methods used for their control. 
Prerequisite: Agronomy 301. 


319. Seed Quality. (1-2). Credit 2. I 


A study of the important agronomic crop seeds with emphasis on harvesting, 
cleaning, grading, and storage as they influence quality of planting seed. Prerequisites: 
Agronomy 105; Biology 101. 


410. Soil Morphology. (1-4). Credit 2. II | + 


Field study of the morphological features of the soil profile in relation to soil 
utilization and management. Soil development, classification, and mapping are also 
covered. Prerequisite: Agronomy 301. 


4138. Soil and Crop Management. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


A study of the special problems in the utilization and management of soils and 
crops under varying soil and climatic conditions. Independent work in solving current 
agronomic problems in different parts of the Southwest required. Prerequisites: 
Agronomy 301; senior classification. 


415. Agronomy Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 


The preparation and presentation by the students of papers on pertinent agronomic 
topics. Required of all agronomy majors in their last semester. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification in agronomy. 


417. Pasture Management. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 7 


Adaptation and management of native and introduced pasture plants; their 
establishment, production, utilization, and maintenance in permanent and temporary 
pastures. Field trips are required. Prerequisites: Agronomy 301, and either Agronomy 
308, Biology 346, or Range and Forestry 303. 


418. Soil Conservation. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S + 


A course dealing with the importance of soil conservation from the standpoint of 
different soil types in the agricultural regions of Texas and the United States. 
Conservation methods are presented according to climatic regions, cropping systems, 
topographic locations, and other influencing factors. Field practice in the making of 
a map of a farm, its soil, and a plan of reorganization for soil conservation. 
Prerequisite: Agronomy 301. 


422. Soil Fertility. (8-4). Credit 4. I, S + 

An advanced course dealing with the more technical consideration of the physical, 
chemical, and biological factors influencing the crop producing power of the soil. 
Prerequisites: Agronomy 301; Chemistry 223, 231; Plant Physiology and Pathology 313. 


426. Fertilizer Technology. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

A study of the problems of the manufacture, storage, and application of commercial 
fertilizers, including a limited number of required field trips to various types of 
fertilizer plants. Prerequisites: Agronomy 301; 14 hours of chemistry and/or physics. 
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436. Soil and Crop Problems for Professional Workers. (3-0). g 
Credit 3. S 


This is a vocational course, with application of currently available information to 
the problems of farming. Not for agronomy majors. 


443. Soil Microbiology. (2-3). Credit 3. II t 


A study of the occurrence of microorganisms in the soil and the biochemical 
transformations for which they are‘responsible. Prerequisite: Agronomy 301; Biology 
206. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter) 


445. Soil Physics. (2-3). Credit 3. II a 


A study of the fundamentals of soil physics and their application to the solution of 
problems in crop production, irrigation, and engineering. Prerequisites: Nine hours of 
soils and physics, with a minimum of 3 hours of each (may include soil mechanics). 


451. Forage and Pasture Production. (2-2). Credit 3. S + 


An intensive course covering the identification of forage species, their establishment 
and management for pasture, seed, hay or silage production. For professional agricultural 
workers or by approval of instructor. Not for graduate majors in agronomy. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 or 2. I, II, S 


A course for advanced undergraduates to permit field or laboratory investigations or 
the study of subject matter not included in established courses. Prerequisites: Ten 
hours of junior and senior agronomy. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601. Advanced Cereal Crops. (8-4). Credit 4. II 


An advanced study of cereal production and breeding, including a review of 
investigations in this field. 


602. Advanced Forage Crops. (3-4). Credit 4. I 


An advanced study of forage production and breeding, including a review of 
investigations in this field. 


605. Pedology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


ay advanced study of the development, morphology, constitution, and classification 
of soils. 


608. Advanced Cotton Production. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


An advanced study of cotton from the standpoint of species, varieties, breeding, 
fertilization, tillage practices, and harvesting. An extensive survey of cotton literature 
is a part of the course. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter) 


617. Advanced Soil Physics. (8-3). Credit 4. I 


The physical constitution and properties of soil, including consistence and structure, 
aeration, soil water, and thermal relationships. Prerequisites: Agronomy 445 or the 
equivalent and a two-semester course in physics. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate 
years thereafter) 


618. Advanced Soil Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A course designed to familiarize the student with the more difficult problems of 
soil analysis and the interpretation of the data. Prerequisite: Agronomy 422. (Offered 
in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter) 


624. Physical Chemistry of Soils. (8-3). Credit 4. I 


The physical chemistry of the clay mineral and the inorganic and organic soil 
colloids. Prerequisites: Agronomy 617, 618; Chemistry 323, 324. (Offered in 1954-55 
and in alternate years thereafter) 


626. Soil Mineralogy. (38-3). Credit 4. II 


A study of the crystal structures and properties of the more important agricultural 
and industrial clays combined with identification techniques involving X-rays, differential 
thermal analysis, and electron microscopy. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years 
thereafter) 
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681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


A seminar including advanced students and staff members in soils and crops. 
Presentation and discussion of special topics and research data in the field of agronomy. 
Participation is required of all graduate students in agronomy. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 or 2 each semester. I, II, S 


Advanced problems in some phase of agronomy not directly related to the thesis or 
dissertation. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, § 
Investigations leading to the thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Air Science and Tactics 


J. A. Way, Colonel, USAF 
Professor of Air Science and Tactics 


United States Air Force 


Associate Professors: Lieutenant Colonel W. J. Hall; Majors W. F. Burt, 
O. H. Franks, B. L. Hoyl, H. O. Johnson, J. C. Lowell, J. S. McCannon, 
L. J. Westbrook; Assistant Professors: Captains R. P. Cowart, C. B. Do- 
leac, J. N. Hoffman, T. P. Mitchell, B. E. Paschal, R. G. Phillips, E. W. 
Rodgers; Instructors: Master Sergeants J. P. Collins, M. L. Daniel, H. 
M. Drake, E. R. McNutt, J. W. Tenery, C. L. Thompson, T. H. Williams; 
Technical Sergeants T. M. Buford, III, C. E. Perdue, R. M. Roller; Staff 
Sergeant A. R. Tanksley 


AF ROTC Generalized Course of Study 
Basic Course of Air Science 


All students are required, unless excused by proper authority, to 
take first and second year basic military or air science. 


141. First Year Basic Air Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: Introduction to AF ROTC; introduction to aviation; fundamentals 
of global geography; international tensions and security organizations; and instruments 
of national military security. 

Practical: Drill—basie military training. 


142. First Year Basic Air Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A continuation of Air Science 141. 


241. Second Year Basic Air Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: Elements of aerial warfare; and careers in the USAF. 
Practical: Leadership laboratory—cadet non-commissioned officer training. 


242. Second Year Basic Air Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A continuation of Air Science 241. 


Advanced Course of Air Science 
341. First Year Advanced Air Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Introduction to advanced Air Force ROTC; the AF commander and 
staff; problem solving techniques; communications process and AF correspondence; 
military justice system; applied air science; AF base functions. 

Practical: Leadership training laboratory. 


342. First Year Advanced Air Science. (2-8). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Air Science 341. 
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441. Second Year Advanced Air Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Camp critique; principles of leadership and management (seminar) ; 
career guidance; military aspects of world political geography; military aviation and 
the art of war; briefing for commissioned service. 

Practical: Leadership training laboratory. 


442. Second Year Advanced Air Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Air Science 441. 


Department of Animal Husbandry 


Professor J. C. Miller, 
Professors R. O. Berry, F. I. Dahlberg, Fred Hale; Associate Professors 
O. D. Butler, Jr., J. K. Riggs, G. L. Robertson, W. M. Warren; Assistant 
Professors W. G. Kammlade, Jr., H. O. Kunkel; Instructors D. L. Hand- 
lin, G. T. King 


107. General Animal Husbandry. (2-38). Credit 3. I, II 


An introductory survey course stressing the importance of livestock and livestock 
farming. General factors influencing efficiency in feeding, market value, breeding, 
health, and adaptability of various species to geographical and climatic regions are 
emphasized. 


202. The Breeds of Farm Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


The place of origin and early development of breeds of cattle, horses, sheep, and 
swine; constructive breeders; adaptability; distribution; breed type and characteristics ; 
breed organizations; publications; score card and comparative judging of representative 
animals. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 107. 


303. Animal Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II; S 


Chemical composition of feeding stuffs; composition of farm animals, digestion; 
metabolism; functions of nutrients; vitamins; coefficients of digestibility; energy in 
feeds and its uses; feed requirements of animals; maintenance; growth, fattening; milk 
production; wool production; work; nature and uses of feed stuffs. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 231. 


307. Meats. (2-3). Credit 8. I, II 


Study and practice of slaughtering and cutting carcasses of cattle, sheep, and hogs. 
Meat will be cured and meats products prepared. Uses of by-products will be 
considered. Methods of handling meats on the farm or ranch will be covered. Factors 
affecting quality, palatability, and economy in selection of meats will be included. 
The location, structure, and functions of the endocrine glands, digestive organs, and: 
reproductive organs will be discussed in the laboratory in connection with slaughtering. 
Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 107. 


315. Livestock Judging. (1-8). Credit 2. I 


A detailed consideration of the factors involved in the selection and grading of 
livestock for both breeding and slaughter purposes. 


317. Meats Judging. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


A detailed consideration of the factors involved in the selection and grading 
of carcasses and wholesale cuts of beef, pork, and lamb. Prerequisite: Junior 
classification. 


320. Animal Nutrition and Feeding. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A review of the chemical aspects of animal nutrition. The role of carbohydrates, 
fats, proteins, vitamins, and minerals in animal nutrition. Nutritional requirements 
of farm animals. Formulation of rations. A study of feeds and feedstuffs which 
supply the nutritional requirements. For students of veterinary medicine. Prerequisite: 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 312. 


406. Beef Cattle Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S + 


The world population and distribution of beef cattle; systems of production ; location 
of beef enterprise; establishment of the herd; improvement methods; mating and 
reproduction; calving; feed and care of calf; development of stock for breeding herd; 
wintering; summer management; cattle feeding; selection of feeds; value of feeds; 
financial aspect of beef production; equipment; parasites and diseases; fitting and 
showing; marketing. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 3803. 
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409. Feeds and Feeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A course designed to cover plans for feeding all classes of farm animals from a 
practical point of view; application of principles of nutrition; computing rations; 
economics of livestock feeding ; flexible feeding programs; utilization of by-product 
feedstuffs ; feeding investigations; feed control laws; animal feed budgets. Prerequisite: 
Animal Husbandry 308. 


410. Sheep and Angora Goat Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II + 


Present status; methods and types of sheep raising; pure bred business; breeding, 
management, and feeding of the breeding flock; growing young lambs; fattening sheep 
and lambs; marketing sheep and lambs; fitting and showing; parasites and diseases. 
Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 303. 


412. Swine Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S ; 


Historical; feeding and handling the breeding herd during various seasons: culling; 
records; the sow and the litter; growing and fattening pigs; forage crops; feeding on 
forage; dry lot feeding; choice and value of feeds; garbage disposal plants; prevention 
of disease; the pure bred herd; fitting and showing. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 303. 


413. Horse Production. (2-2). Credit 3. II t 


Review of situation; historical development; mechanical versus horsepower; anatomy ; 
unsoundness, ailments and diseases; feeding the brood mare; stallions; growing and 
developing colts; feeding and handling horses at work; stables and equipment; harness; 
shoeing; fitting and showing; quarter horse breeding and training; horse markets. 
Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 303. 


416. Livestock Management. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A course in the feeding and management of beef cattle, sheep, swine, and horses. 
Especially designed for agricultural education majors. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 
3038. 


418. Wool and Mohair. (2-2). Credit 3. II tT 


Microscopic structure; chemical composition ; characteristics ; preparation for market; 
market reports; marketing; computation of values; comparison with other textile 
materials; wool and mohair judging; wool and mohair appraisal. Prerequisites: Junior 
classification ; approval of Head of Department. 


427. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, Il 


A review of current literature and research problems related to the livestock 
industry. Prominent men in the field of animal husbandry may be invited to conduct 
the seminar. For senior students in animal husbandry. 


433. Reproduction in Farm Animals. (2-8). Credit 3. I, Il ; 


Anatomy and physiology of the male and female reproductive tract; hormones 
governing reproduction ; pregnancy tests; estrus and the estrus cycle; ovulation, mating; 
gestation; parturition; lactation; sperm physiology; collection, storage, and dilution of 
semen ; artificial insemination; factors affecting fertility; causes of sterility in males 
and females. Prerequisite: Senior classification or approval of Head of Department. 


436. Advanced Livestock Management. Credit 3. S t 


A special three-weeks workshop course for teachers of vocational agriculture to 
be offered during the summer. This course includes problems in all phases of animal 
production selected by the group under the supervision of the instructor. 


437. Marketing and Grading of Livestock and Meats. (2-2). 
(edit orl, LL 


Factors determining market classes and grades of feeder, stocker, and slaughter 
animals; grading feeder, stocker, and slaughter animals; marketing machinery and 
handling market livestock ; purebred sales; shipping losses; shrinkage; fills. Prerequisite: 
Senior classification. 


440. Sheep and Wool Production Problems. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


Latest developments in the feeding, breeding, and management of the sheep flock 
including the production, harvesting. preparation for market, and marketing of the wool 
clip. Special summer course for agricultural agents. 


442. Advanced Livestock Judging. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


; An advanced course in the selection and grading of livestock and meats. Prerequisites: 
Animal Husbandry 315; approval of Head of Department. 
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444, Large Animal Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Review of elementary chemistry of carbohydrates, proteins, and fats, with particular 
emphasis on the role of these constituents in large animal nutrition. A comparison 
of the nutrition of the ruminant to that of the monogastric animal. A study of the 
secretions (enzymatic and hormonal) of large animals and the function of each. The 
efficiency of each class of animals with regard to converting feed into fats, meat, wool, 
and work. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 303 or approval of Head of Department. 


445. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, Il 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of animal husbandry. 
Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval of the Head of the Department. 


447, Advanced Meats Judging. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


An advanced course in the selection and grading of carcasses and wholesale cuts of 
beef, pork, and lamb. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 317; approval of the Head of 
the Department. 


450. Meat Technology. (2-8). Credit 3. II 7 


A study of the production and disposition of packinghouse products with emphasis 
on quality control analyses. Chemical, bacteriological, and organoleptic laboratory tests 
will be made. Sanitation ineluding use of detergents, antiseptics, and disinfectants 
will be studied. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 307; Biology 206; Chemistry 223, 231. 


FOR GRADUATES 


605, 606. Advancements in Beef Cattle Production. (3-0). Credit 3 
each semester. I, II 


A comprehensive review of recent advances in research relative to the various phases 
of beef cattle production; the application of the basic principles of nutrition, animal 
breeding, and disease control to the feeding, breeding, and management of beef cattle. 
Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 406; Genetics 306; or approval of Head of Department. 


619, 620. Advancements in Sheep and Angora Goat Production. (3-0). 
Credit 3 each semester. I 


A comprehensive review of recent advances in research relative to the various phases 
of sheep and angora goat production; the application of the basic principles of nutrition, 
animal breeding, and disease control to the feeding, breeding, and management of sheep 
and angora goats. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 410; Genetics 306; or approval of 
Head of Department. 


621, 622. Advancements in Swine Production. (8-0). Credit 3 each 
semester. II 


A comprehensive review of recent advances in research relating to the various phases 
of swine production ; the application of the basic principles of nutrition, animal breeding, 
and disease control to the feeding, breeding, and management of hogs; fitting swine 
production to the whole farm enterprise; special problems relating to the planning 
and operation of swine production units. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 412; Genetics 
306; or approval of Head of Department. 


631. Physiology of Reproduction. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A critique of scientific literature concerning the processes of reproduction in farm 
mammals. Students will compile, evaluate, and summarize the literature on various 
phases of this subject. Consideration will be given to special problems on which 
further investigations are desirable and methods of outlining research projects for them. 
Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 433. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


k Important current developments in the field of animal husbandry. Review of current 
literature and presentation of papers on selected animal husbandry topics. Prerequisites: 
Graduate classification; major in animal husbandry or genetics. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Advanced studies in animal husbandry problems and procedures. Problems assigned 
according to the experience, interest, and needs of the individual student. Registration 
by approval of Head of Department. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Investigations leading to the student’s thesis or dissertation in the fields of animal 
production, meats, wool and mohair, nutrition, inheritance of farm animals, and 
physiology of reproduction. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


ARCHITECTURE 261 


Department of Architecture 


Professor Ernest Langford; 
Associate Professors T. R. Holleman, M. M. Rotsch; Assistant Professors 
H. L. Hornbeak, F. D. Lawyer, K. F. Robinson, G. K. Vetter, Richard 
Vrooman; Instructors J. A. Davis, H. W. Gooding, J. H. Lemmon 


101. Architecture I. (0-9). Credit 3. I 


Basic principles of design and composition; sketching, techniques of presentation. 


102. Architecture I. (0-9). Credit 3. II 


Architectural projections, perspective, beginning design. Prerequisite: Architecture 
101 or equivalent. 


201. Architecture II. (0-15). Credit 5. I 


Elementary design; techniques of presentation, simple problems in planning. 
Prerequisite: Architecture 102. 


202. Architecture II. (0-15). Credit 5. II 


Elementary design; detailed planning, with attention to construction; materials and 
techniques of presentation. Prerequisite: Architecture 201. 


205. Freehand Drawing. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Basic techniques of freehand drawing; sketching and drawing in various media. 


206.. Freehand Drawing. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Freehand drawing with emphasis placed on more advanced techniques of sketching 
and drawing in various media. Prerequisite: Architecture 205 or equivalent. 


228. Elements of Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Force systems, composition and resolution of forces, resultant equilibrium; centers 
of gravity; analysis of simple frames. Prerequisite: Mathematics 223. 


301. Architecture III. (0-18). Credit 6. I 


Intermediate design, with. emphasis on plan, arrangement, and _ construction; 
materials and techniques of presentation; methods of construction. Prerequisite: 
Architecture 202. 


302. Architecture III. (0-18). Credit 6. II 


Further studies in intermediate design with emphasis on plan, arrangement, and 
construction; materials and techniques of presentation; methods of construction. 
Prerequisite: Architecture 301. 


305. Freehand Drawing. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Fundamentals of color and still life, sketching. Prerequisite: Architecture 206. 


306. Freehand Drawing. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Advanced work in water colors and other media. Prerequisite: Architecture 305. 


327. Construction I. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Fundamentals of strength of materials and their application in architectural 
construction. Prerequisite: Architecture 228. 


328. Construction I. (38-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the systems of framing in architectural construction; analysis and 
design in wood and steel. Prerequisite: Architecture 327. 


329. Art and Civilization. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Historical survey of the cultures of man with respect to art and architecture. 
Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


330. Art and Civilization. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


The development of great periods of civilization; their influence on architecture as 
an art and as a profession. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 
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353. Technology of Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Materials of construction, their properties, characteristics, and uses. Prerequisite: 
Junior classification. 


354. Technology of Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Selection of materials, methods of construction, quantity surveys, estimating, outline 
of specifications. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


401. Architecture IV. (0-18). Credit 6. I 
Advanced design; major projects in building design and construction. Prerequisite: 
Architecture 302. 


402. Architecture IV. (0-18). Credit 6. II 


Advanced design; major projects dealing with more complex building types. 
Prerequisite: Architecture 401. 


427. Construction II. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


A study of the systems of framing in architectural construction; analysis and design 
in reinforced concrete. Prerequisite: Architecture 328. 


428. Construction II. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Graphical analysis of roof framing systems; evaluation of loads on trusses; truss 
design. Prerequisite: Architecture 328. 


429. History of Architecture. (8-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of the development of pre-classic and classic architecture and of the historical 
development of buildings through the Gothic period. Prerequisite: Architecture 330 for 
students in architecture; senior classification for others. 


430. History of Architecture. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Study of the development of architecture from the Gothic period forward; influences: 
and trends; structural and esthetic factors in the development of contemporary buildings. 
Prerequisite: Architecture 429. 


454. Specifications and Working Drawings. (1-6). Credit 3. I, II 


Detailed specifications; supervision and superintendence; building laws and codes; 
working drawings. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


500. Summer Practice. Twelve weeks; required; no credit. S 


Summer practice in architectural offices or with building contractors as the student 
cee be registered in Option I or Option II. Required previous to registration for 
fifth year. 


501. Architecture V. (0-18). Credit 6. I + 


Advanced design; major projects in community and regional planning. Prerequisite: 
Architecture 402. 


502. Architecture V. (0-18). Credit 6. II + 


Advanced design; major projects in the design of buildings and groups of buildings. 
Prerequisite: Architecture 501. 


527. Construction III. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 
Advanced studies in the systems of architectural construction. Prerequisite: 

Architecture 428. 

528. Construction III. (2-3). Credit 3. II 3 


Individual problems in the systems of architectural construction; materials and 
methods of construction; preliminary surveys of costs. Prerequisite: Architecture 527. 


550. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


Oral presentation of selected topics from current literature in the fields of 
architecture and building construction. Prerequisite: Fifth year classification. 


554. Professional Practice. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II ~ 


Office practice: professional relations and ethics; building law, contracts. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


556. City Planning. (2-8). Credit 3. II + 


Survey of planning principles and procedures; legal aspects; i i 
L ; ce : ; physical and social 
development of the city; housing. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 
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FOR GRADUATES 
629, 630. History and Archaeology (2-0). Credit 2 each semester. 
I 


’ 


Individual problems of study and research in the field of American architecture and 
archaeology. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II, S 


Review of current work in architecture; original presentations on selected topics. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, 8 


Individual problems involving the application of theory and practice in the design 
and construction of buildings and groups of buildings. 


691. Research. Credit 2 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Research for thesis. 


BASIC DIVISION 


Dean J. R. Bertrand; 
Associate Professors A. J. Kingston, C. H. Ransdell; Assistant Profes- 
sors S. A. Kerley, F. E. McFarland; Instructors A. E. Denton, C. E. 
George, W. D. Kutach, R. E. Miller 


TOPs Orientation. (0-2). Credit 1. I, Il 


Designed to assist the student in (1) the process of making adequate personal and 
social adjustment to college life, (2) the recognition and development of his aptitudes, 
interests, and abilities, and the selection of attainable life goals, and (8) becoming 
acquainted with the scope of the curricula and vocational opportunities in the fields of 
specialization offered by the College. 


102. Remedial Reading. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II, S 


A laboratory course designed to remedy a student’s reading disability and to increase 
his reading rate and comprehension. In addition to the regular two one-hour meetings 
per week, two thirty-minute practice periods are required. 


108. College Study. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 

A laboratory course designed to familiarize the student with the principles of 
learning and to relate them to the study of specific school subjects. 
104. Individual Adjustment. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 

A course designed to help the student to understand himself and the nature of the 
society of which he is a member. 


105. The World of Work. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


A course designed to familiarize the student who has not decided upon a vocational 
goal with the demands, required skills, and rewards of various occupational areas. Most 
of the major occupational areas will be studied intensively, and each student will be given 
an opportunity for studying his aptitudes and interests and relating them to various 
vocational requirements. 


106. Survey of Man’s Knowledge. (0-2).: Credit 1. II 


A survey course designed to acquaint the student with the various schools of 
thought and the many areas of knowledge which comprise our culture. Such disciplines as 
philosophy, social and physical sciences, religion, law, and literature will be investigated. 


107. The Engineering Profession. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


: Extensive information about the broad general profession of engineering and 
intensive information about the specific branches of engineering. 
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Department of Biochemistry and Nutrition 


Professor C. M. Lyman, 
Professors J. R. Couch, L. R. Richardson; Associate Professor Raymond 
Reiser; Assistant Professors H. O. Kunkel, J. M. Prescott, Jr. 


312. Veterinary Physiological Chemistry. (8-6). Credit 5. I 


A study of the chemical nature of physiological processes, including the synthesis 
and breakdown of body tissues and the chemical changes undergone by metabolites 
from ingestion to excretion. Variations among domestic animals in normal and abnormal 
conditions will be considered. Prerequisites: Chemistry 216, 302. 


401. Human Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


A study of the functions of food constituents in health and in physiological stress. 
The economics, national, and international aspects of human nutrition. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 231 or 302. 


410. Introductory Biochemistry. (3-8). Credit 4. II : 3 

The chemistry of the major constituents of living organisms. Biophysical and 
biochemical processes in plants and animals are stressed. The laboratory work includes 
the application of quantitative analytical procedures to plant and animal tissues and 
fluids. Prerequisites: Chemistry 223 and 231 or 302. 


Animal Husbandry 444. Large Animal Nutrition. (3-0). 


Credit 3. II 3 
See page 260 for a full description of this course. 
Poultry Husbandry 411. Poultry Feeding. (38-2). Credit 4. I + 


See page 362 for a full description of this course. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601. Biochemistry of Plants. (8-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the major groups of organic compounds occurring in plants with emphasis 
on their biological synthesis, physiological function, and changes in chemical structure 
due to metabolic ‘processes. Prerequisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 410 or 611 or 
Chemistry 444 or 446. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


611. General Biochemistry. (8-0). Credit 3. I 

A consideration of the chemical constituents and reactions of living cells. Particular 
emphasis is given to the metabolism and nutritional significance of proteins, carbohydrates, 
and lipids. Prerequisite: Chemistry 302. 


612. Laboratory Procedures in Biochemistry. (0-6). Credit 2. I 


A laboratory course designed to familiarize the student with the application of 
chemical and biological methods to the solution of fundamental biochemical problems. 
Prerequisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611 or registration therein. 


613. Vitamins and Minerals. (8-0). Credit 3. II 


The role of vitamins and minerals in animal nutrition and their occurrence in plant 
and animal tissues. Prerequisite: Chemistry 302. 


614. The Determination of Vitamins and Minerals. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A laboratory course designed to familiarize the student with methods for the 
determination of vitamins and minerals in biological materials. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 
and Nutrition 613 or registration therein. 


615. Experimental Animal Procedures. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A laboratory course involving the management, preparation of purified rations, 
and the production and cure of nutritional diseases. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and 
Nutrition 613, 614 or registration therein. 


618. Chemistry and Metabolism of Lipids. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


An advanced course in lipid chemistry and metabolism. The laboratory exercises 
will cover standard procedures used in the fats and oil industry and special methods 
used in studies of lipid metabolism. Prerequisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611 or 
Chemistry 443. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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619. Proteins and Enzymes. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Advanced studies on the chemical, physical, and biological properties of proteins and 
enzymes. The intermediary metabolism of amino acids, the chemistry of enzyme action. 
Prerequisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611 or Chemistry 443. (Offered in 1954-55 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


620. Advanced Biochemical Techniques. (0-6). Credit 2. S 


A laboratory course involving practice in the use of special techniques and instruments 
employed in biochemical research and the isolation, identification, and analysis of 
biological compounds. Preparation of representative enzymes and laboratory work on 
factors affecting their action. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 612, 619 or 
registration therein; Chemistry 324 or 342. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


The study and discussion of original articles in biochemistry and nutrition and 
related fields designed to broaden the understanding of problems in the field and to 
stimulate research. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 


An advanced course in biochemical laboratory procedures including preparations and 
instrumentation. Problems assigned according to the experience, interests, and needs 
of the individual student. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 


Research for thesis or dissertation. Laboratory facilities are available for original 
investigations in various phases of biochemistry and nutrition. Prerequisite: Approval 
of major advisor. 


Department of Biology 


Professor C. C. Doak, 
Professors S. O. Brown, L. L. Gee, S. H. Hopkins, Charles LaMotte, G. 
E. Potter, J. J. Sperry; Associate Professors W. J. Dobson, E. H. Gib- 
bons, H. L. Gravett; Assistant Professors L. 8. Dillon, T. M. Ferguson’, 
A. B. Medlen, John Merkle, H. D. Thiers, W. L. Tidwell; Instuctors R. 
J. Baldauf, J. F. Mangrum, R. W. Menzel 


Courses in the biological sciences administered by the Department 
of Biology include sequential programs in bacteriology, botany, and zo- 
ology. All courses, irrespective of subject matter area, bear the depart- 
mental designation (Biology) and a course number from a single numer- 
ical sequence. The nature of the offerings is more clearly indicated, 
however, by the subject matter grouping shown on following page. 


GENERAL BIOLOGY 
115. Survey of Biology. (38-3). Credit 4. I, II 


A summarization of biological forms and principles and their impact upon man and 
his affairs. 


419. Seminar in Biology. (1-0). Credit 1. I a 


Recent advances. For graduates and advanced undergraduate majors in either 
bacteriology, botany, or zoology. May be repeated once for credit not to exceed two hours. 


420. Seminar in Biology. (1-0). Credit 1. II uP 


Integration of the branches of biological science. May be repeated once for credit 
not to exceed two hours. 


437. Biological Problems. Credit 1 or 2. I, II 


Problems in the various phases of plant, animal, and bacteriological science. 
Prerequisites: Junior classification; approval of ranking professor in field chosen. 


*On leave of absence. 
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FOR GRADUATES 
681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 


Detailed reports on specific topics in the field chosen. Prerequisite: Graduate 
classification in the appropriate field. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Limited investigations in fields other than those chosen for thesis or dissertation. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 


Research for thesis or dissertation. Prerequisite: Approval of ranking professor 
in the field chosen. 


BACTERIOLOGY 


206. Introductory Bacteriology. (2-4). Credit 3. I, II 


Nature of bacterial relation to agriculture, industry, sanitation, and health of man, 
animals, and plants. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102; 3 hours of biology. 


224. General Microbiology. (3-8). Credit 4. II 


The cultural and physiological characteristics of the important groups of micro- 
organisms. With emphasis placed on technics and procedures. Prerequisite: Biology 206. 
(Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


225. Personal and Public Health. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A general introduction to personal and community health. Designed primarily to 
enable the individual to utilize available knowledge and facilities to raise the health 
standard of his home and community. 


323. Systematic Bacteriology. (1-6). Credit 3. I 7 


Relation of bacteria to other microorganisms and to each other. Methods of isolation, 
identification, and differentiation. Prerequisite: Biology 206. (Offered in 1954-55 and 
in alternate years thereafter) 


451. Survey of Biological Warfare. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 


A general introduction to the possible agents of biological warfare, logical methods 
of use, and defensive methods available to minimize effects. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification. 


455. Pathogenic Microbiology. (8-3). Credit 4. I 7 


The study of the theories of infection and resistance and of the important pathogenic 
microorganisms for man. Practice consists of a study of the morphological, physiological, 
and immunologic characteristics of these pathogens. Prerequisite: Biology 206 or the 
equivalent. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


Dairy Husbandry 320. Bacteriology of Dairy Products. (8-3). 
Credit 4. I 


See page 289 for a full description of this course. 


Dairy Husbandry 326. Food Preservation and Decomposition. (3-8). 
Credit 4. II 


See page 289 for a full description of this course. 


FOR GRADUATES 
635. Physiology of Bacteria. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


A detailed — study _of the physiological and biochemical activities of bacteria. 
Prerequisite: Six credit hours in bacteriology and organic chemistry. (Offered in 
1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


647. “Industrial Microbiology. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


4 Microorganisms as the. basis of industrial processes. Prerequisite: Six credit hours 
in bacteriology. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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BOTANY 
101. General Botany of Seed Plants. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


The seed plant as a living unit; external and internal structures in relation to life 
processes; reproduction and life history. 


102. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Designed to give training in the use of keys and in the identification of flowering 
plants, family characteristics and relationships, and other applied phases of plant science. 
Prerequisite: Biology 101. 


3827. Fundamental Plant Morphology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Structural, reproductive, and taxonomic features of representatives of the major 
plant groups, with particular attention to groups not covered in Biology 101. Prerequisite: 
Biology 101. 


346. Systematic Botany. (2-6). Credit 4. II + 


Principles of identification and classification of seed plants; stress on nomenclature, 
family characteristics, and systems of classification, Designed for botanists and others 
who plan to continue in plant science. Prerequisite: Biology 101. (Offered in 1954-55 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


3849. Field Taxonomy. (2-8). Credit 3. S 


Study and identification of the flora of selected areas, technique of collection 
and preparation of plant specimens. Studies in plant distribution and relationships. 
Prerequisite: Biology 102 or 346. 


3538. Mycology. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


An introduction to the study of fungi, including structure, reproduction, ecological 
relationships, and taxonomic aspects. Emphasis on forms of special significance to 
commercial processes, plant diseases, antibiosis, and fermentation. Prerequisite: Biology 
101, 206, or approval of instructor. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


453. Plant Anatomy. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Fundamental anatomy of the vegetative and reproductive organs of the plant with 
emphasis on development of tissue types. Technique of staining and mounting of plant 
tissues. Prerequisite: Six hours of plant sciences including Biology 101 or the 
equivalent. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


FOR GRADUATES 
615. Cytology. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


An intensive study of the organization and activities of the cell, with emphasis on 
topics related to cytogenetics and cytotaxonomy. Prerequisites: Genetics 301; approval 
of the instructor. 


619. Advanced Systematic Botany. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Principles of taxonomy. Phylogenetic considerations and criteria used in schemes 
of classification. History of classification. Nomenclature and identification. Field 
and herbarium techniques. Prerequisite: Biology 102 or 327 or 346. 


620. Advanced Systematic Botany. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


Survey of Angiosperms with emphasis on relationships. Biosystematics and modern 
taxonomy. Procedures in monograph preparation. Monographers. Field and herbarium 
techniques with problems designed for individual needs and interests. Prerequisite: 
Biology 619. 


623. Plant Morphology. (2-6). Credit 4. ITI 


A study of the anatomical, reproductive, and organogenetic features of representative 
vascular plants; emphasis on economic forms. Prerequisite: Biology 327 or the 
equivalent. 


624. Plant Morphology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


A study of the form, structure, reproductive cycles, evolutionary aspects, and 
biological interrelations of the non-vascular plants, with emphasis on the algae and 
fungi. Prerequisites: Biology 327, approval of the instructor. (Offered in 1954-55 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 
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634. Foundations of Plant Geography. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Origin, development, distribution, and history of the vegetation areas of the world. 
Emphasis on North America. Prerequisite: Geology 210, Range and Forestry 301, or 
approval of instructor. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter) 


651. Mycology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Detailed studies of the fungi, with emphasis on life cycles of representative forms; 
genetics and cytology; principles of taxonomy; ecology and geographical distribution. 
Actinomycetes and lichens are also considered. Prerequisite: Biology 353, or approval 
of the instructor. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


ZOOLOGY 
107. Vertebrate Zoology. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il 


Structure, physiology, and development of animals; emphasis on the biology of 
vertebrates. 


108. Invertebrate Zoology. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Classification, comparison, anatomy, and physiology of invertebrate animals. 
Specimens from the more important invertebrate phyla are studied in the laboratory. 
Prerequisite: Biology 107 or approval of instructor. 


217. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. (2-4). Credit 3. I, Il 


Comparative anatomy of the Prochordates and the lower vertebrates through 
Reptilia. Laboratory animals, Molgula, Dolichoglossus, Amphioxus, Squalus, Necturus, 
and Phrynosoma. Prerequisites: Biology 107, 108. 


218. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. (2-4). Credit 3. II 


Comparative anatomy of birds and the mammals. Laboratory animals, the chicken 
and the cat. Prerequisite: Biology 217. 


219. Anatomy and Physiology. (2-8). Credit 3. I 


Principles of normal anatomy and physiology as applied to man and other vertebrates. 
Prerequisites: Biology 101, 107. 


220. Physiology and Hygiene. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Biology 219. Abnormal physiology, disease, causal organisms, 
prevention and hygiene. 


325. Physical Anthropology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The physiological and biological background which contributed to the development of 
man. Man’s relation to and position in the animal kingdom. The physical characteristics 
of mankind. Some emphasis will be placed on the fossil relatives and the prehistoric 
artifacts left by primitive peoples. Prerequisite: Three hours of biological science. 


335. Gross and Microscopic Vertebrate Anatomy. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Study of selected features of the anatomy and histology of a mammal with numerous 
comparisons with homologous structures found in birds. Dissection of specimens and 
microscopic study of prepared slides will be done in the laboratory. Prerequisites: 
Biology 107 and 108, or the equivalent. 

343. Histology. (1-6). Credit 3. I + 


Normal tissues of vertebrates including histogenesis of some. Histogenesis and 
organography of mammalian tissues reviewed. Prerequisite: Biology 217. 


344. Embryology. (2-8). Credit 3. II 7 


Introduction to general and comparative vertebrate embryology; emphasis on early 
development of frog, chick, and pig. Prerequisite: Biology 217 or 335. 


345. Aquatic Biology. (2-3). Credit 3. II t 


: Principles of aquatic biology; habitat studies, field collection, preservation, and 
identification of aquatic organisms. Prerequisites: Biology 101, 107; Entomology 201. 
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422. Microtechnique. (1-6). Credit 3. II Toa 


[ Standard methods in the preparation of permanent microscopic slides of plant and 
animal tissues. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of biological science. 


433. General Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Fundamental physiology of protoplasm; basic process, and function of organs and 
systems. Emphasis is placed on digestion, respiration, metabolism, excretion, muscular 
contraction, and reproduction. Prerequisites: Biology 107 and either graduate classifica- 
tion, Biology 218, or the equivalent. 


434. General Mammalian Physiology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


General comparative functions of the circulatory and nervous systems, organs of 
special sense and internal secretion. In the laboratory emphasis will be placed on 
work with the rat. Prerequisites: Biology 107 and either graduate classification, 
Biology 218, or the equivalent. 


435. Advanced Invertebrate Zoology. (3-3). Credit 4. I + 


? Morphology, taxonomy, biology, and phylogeny of invertebrate animals, Prerequisite: 
Biology 107 or 108. 


436. Animal Parasitology. (3-3). Credit 4. II + 


Study of parasitic worms and protozoa; laboratory methods in parasitology. 
Prerequisite: Biology 435 or equivalent. 


FOR GRADUATES 


603. Advanced Vertebrate Zoology. (1-5). Credit 3. II 


Phylogeny of vertebrates based on comparative anatomy, histology, embryology, and 
distribution. Prerequisites: Biology 343, 344, or the equivalent. 


604. Advanced Embryology. (1-5). Credit 3. I 


Comparative and experimental studies of the mechanics of embryonic development. 
Prerequisites: Biology 218, 343, 344, or the equivalent. 


616. Cytology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


A detailed study of the physicochemical, physiological, and morphological aspects of 
the animal cell; emphasis on histochemical methods. Prerequisite: Biology 615. 
(Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


627. Helminthology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of the parasitic worms, especially Trematoda, Cestoda, Nematoda, and 
Acanthocephala. Prerequisite: Biology 436. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


630. Protozoology. (8-3). Credit 4. II 


Morphology, taxonomy, physiology, reproduction, phylogeny, ecology, and life 
history of both free living and parasitic protozoa. May be taken concurrently with 
parasitology. Prerequisite: Biology 108. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


632. Methods in General Physiology. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


Methods for the quantitative study of metabolism, respiration, circulation, excretion, 
movement, and other basic physiological phenomena. Recent advances in physiological 
methods to be presented on a seminar basis. Prerequisite: Biology 433 or the equiv- 
alent. 


649. Biology of the Endocrine Glands. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of the structure, development, comparative anatomy, and physiology of the 
endocrine glands of the different animal groups. Prerequisites: Three hours of either 
anatomy or anatomy and physiology. 
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Department of Business Administration 


Professor T. W. Leland, 
Professors L. E. Davids, N. D. Durst, W. F. Farrar, P. B. Goode, T. R. 
Hamilton, R. M. Stevenson; Associate Professors R. L. Elkins, D. R. 
Fitch, S. C. Hoyle, Jr., S. T. Keim, T. D. Letbetter, W. S. Manning, T. R. 
Yantis; Assistant Professors V. F. Ridgway, N. A. Stewart, Jr., H. G. 
Thompson, Jr., R. P. Wood; Instructors W. C. Davis, W. B. Flowers, D. 
J. Lenehan, J. B. Longley, J. D. O’Neill, L. W. Sherman, Jr. 


105. Introduction to Business. (8-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Provides an over-all picture of business operations, develops a business vocabulary, 
and directs the thinking of each student to the field of business best suited to his 
interest and talent. Subject matter includes an analysis of the specialized fields within 
the business organization and of the role of business in modern society. 


205. Marketing. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, 8 


A study of institutions, processes, and problems involved in transferring goods from 
producers to consumers, with emphasis on economic and social aspects. 


206. Purchasing and Control of Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Operation of a purchasing department in a manufacturing business; organization of 
the department; specifications, standards, contract provisions; sources of supply; methods 
of perpetual inventory. 


208. Advertising. (38-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Place of advertising in business; advertising media, such as the newspaper, 
tradepaper, magazine, direct mail, poster, and the radio; description of the various 
methods of advertising; development of copy and layout of advertisements; consumer 
habits and psychology; methods of investigations for advertising campaigns; cost of 
advertising; legal and ethical problems involved in advertising; consideration of 
advertising from the standpoint of consumers. Prerequisites: Business Administration 
205; Economics 203 or 408. 


209. Principles of Accounting. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


An introductory course designed primarily for students who do not plan to major 
in one of the several fields of business administration but who desire a background 
in accounting which will be of value in their respective fields. The course is not as 
comprehensive as Business Administration 227 but covers a survey of the same topics. 


210. Principles of Accounting. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Business Administration 209. The course is not as comprehensive 
as Business Administration 228 but covers a survey of the same topics. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 209. 


216. Building Products. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


A study of building products, their physical properties, and their markets. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 205. 


227. Principles of Accounting. (8-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


An introductory course designed to serve as a foundation for study of advanced 
accounting and to furnish a knowledge of accounting which will be of value to 
students in other fields. The subject matter includes: analysis and recording of business 
transactions; use of journal and ledger; trial balance and work sheet; adjusting and 
closing entries; accounting statements; special journals and ledgers; business papers and 
business procedures related to accounting. 


228. Principles of Accounting. (8-38). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A continuation of Business Administration 227. Voucher system; payroll records and 
payroll taxes; internal check; introduction to partnership and corpceration accounting; 
accounting for manufacturing concerns; analysis and interpretation of statements. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 227. 


303. Statistical Method. (8-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 7 


Collection, tabulation, presentation, and analysis of data. A study of sampling, 
graphics, averages, ratios and coefficients, dispersion, skewness, probability and error, 
index numbers, seasonal and long-time trend, barometers, correlation. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 101. 
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304. Business Cycles and Business Measurements. (3-0). 
Greditva.e luIl.S + 


An empirical and statistical study of economic fluctuations; theory, causes, and 
control of business cycles ; business barometers and forecasting. Study of economic and 
statistical services. Prerequisite: Business Administration 303. 


sUom Business Law. (3-0). Credit:3. "1,711, S i 


Nature and scope of law ; court system; homestead and exemption laws of Texas; 
law of contracts ; principal and agent; business organizations, including partnerships and 
corporations ; the Texas community property laws. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 


306. Business Law. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S i 


Additional studies in the law of business, dealing with bailments, carriers, mortgages, 
suretyships, negotiable instruments, banks and banking, wills and estates, sales, 
bankruptcy. Prerequisite: Business Administration 305. 


308. Law of Private Corporations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II t 


Powers and limitations of the corporate form of business organization as distinguished 
from other forms of business enterprise. Legal problems encountered in formation, 
management, financing, and dissolution of corporations. Rights of corporate stockholders 


and creditors. d Legislative control under state and federal statutes. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 306. 


309. Food and Drug Law. (8-0). Credit 3. II 


The law regulating the manufacture, sale, and use of articles of food and drink 
and substitutes | therefor; property rights and traffic in unwholesome or adulterated 
articles and civil law liabilities of food handlers and processors for illness and injury to 
consumers. Prerequisite: Junior classification. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


310. Credits and Collections. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


The elements of mercantile and consumer credit; organization of a credit department; 
sources of credit information; collection tools and procedures. 


312. Statistical Charts and Graphs. (1-38). Credit 2. II 


Graphie presentation of statistical data, construction of charts, calculating charts and 
nomographs, statistical maps, rate of change analysis, visual aids in presenting business 
reports. Prerequisite: Business Administration 303. (Offered in 1954-55 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


315. Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A general analysis of life, fire, automobile, casualty, suretyship, and _ liability 
insurance including a critical examination of selected policy forms. Both the buyer’s 
and the seller’s interests will be presented. 


316. Office Management. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


The problem of office management; the function of the office manager; office 
systems, handling of correspondence, filing, mailing; office furniture and equipment; 
office forms and supplies and their control; the office building and the office layout; 
selection, training, and compensation of office personnel; office manuals and reports; 
budgetary control in the office. 


317. Punch Card Methods. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II, 8S 


Instruction and practice in the operation of punch card machines for the handling of 
accounting and statistical data. Prerequisites: Business Administration 228, 303. 


8318. Wholesale Merehandising. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A presentation of the basic principles and economic functions of the wholesaler. Also 
a study of the modern wholesaling systems and the operation and management of a 
wholesale business. Prerequisites: Business Administration 205; junior classification. 


320. Life Insurance. (38-0). Credit 3. II > 


Fundamentals of life insurance and annuities; types of life insurance policies and 
their utilization in private life and business. Rate determinants, reserves, dividends, policy 
terms, and selection of risks. Distinguishing characteristics of group and industrial 
insurance. Basic principles and common uses of annuities. The course is designed to 
provide a knowledge of the fundamentals of life insurance and annuities as a useful 
background for laymen, businessmen, and life insurance salesmen. Prerequisite: Business 
Administration 315. 
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322. Property Insurance. (38-0). Credit 3. I + 


The nature of property insurance and the principles of its employment. Fire 
insurance, marine insurance, and miscellaneous types of insurance. Emphasis is placed 
on underwriters, contracts, coverage, special endorsements, and rate determinants for 
each of the broad fields indicated above. The course is designed for students who are 
considering employment in the insurance field and for potential property managers. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 315. 


324. Casualty Insurance and Suretyship. (38-0). Credit 3 II. 7 


Principles and practices of casualty insurance and suretyship. Course covers the 
following forms of insurance: (1) automobile insurance; (2) aviation insurance; 
(3) workmen’s compensation insurance; (4) general liability lines; (5) power plant 
and machinery breakdown insurance; (6) theft insurance; (7) accident insurance ; 
(8) fidelity bonds; (9) corporate suretyship. Prerequisite: Business Administration 315. 


825. Retailing. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, 8 


Fundamental operations of retailing concerns and the need for effective coordination 
of retailing activities. Prerequisites: Business Administration 205; Economics 203 and 
204, or 408. 


827. Intermediate Accounting. (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 


Working papers and preparation of statements; correction of books and statements; 
statement analysis; special phases of corporation accounting. Prerequisite: Business 
Administration 228. 


828. Intermediate Accounting. (8-3). Credit 4. II, S 


Cash and receivables ; inventories ; tangible and intangible fixed assets ; investments ; 
liabilities, reserves; statement of application of funds. Prerequisite: Business Ad- 
ministration 327. 


329. Cost Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Development of cost accounting principles relating to material, labor, and manufac- 
turing expense; inventory controls, payroll and wage systems; job order cost systems; 
process costs; joint and by-product costs. Prerequisite: Business Administration 228. 


330. Advanced Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S a 


Special phases of partnership accounting; joint ventures; consignments; installment 
sales, accounting for insurance costs; statement of affairs and accounting for insolvent 
concerns ; compound interest; home office and branch accounting. Prerequisite: Business 
Administration 328 or registration therein. 


333. Business Machines. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


A study of major types of machines used for assembling and recording accounting 
and statistical information. Prerequisite: Business Administration 228. 


844. Marketing Problems. (8-0). Credit 3. II + 


A study of the problems involved in the marketing of industrial and consumer goods; 
the problems connected with customer relations, channels of distribution, brands, sales 
promotion, pricing, and legislation. Prerequisites: Business Administration 205, 208, 325. 


352. Personal Finance. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 


Personal and family accounts; budgets, budgetary control; bank accounts; charge 
accounts ; borrowing ; investing ; insurance; standards of living; renting ; home ownership; 
wills, trust plans. Prerequisite: Economics 203 or the equivalent. 


361. Survey of Intermediate Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Intermediate accounting for students who are not accounting majors but desire 
additional accounting training beyond the elementary level. Subject matter includes 
statement analysis; special phases of corporation accounting; cash and receivables; 
inventories; tangible and intangible fixed assets; liabilities; reserves. The course is 
not as comprehensive as Business Administration 327, 328 and is not open to students 
majoring in accounting. Prerequisite: Business Administration 228. 


402. Accounting Systems. (8-0). Credit 3. II 7 


Survey of accounting systems in current use by different types of businesses. 
System design and installation. Manual and machine procedures. Prerequisite: Business 
Administration 828. 
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403. Income Tax. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II + 


_Income tax legislation ; the present income tax law and regulations; treasury 
decisions, court decisions, and departmental rulings; income tax problems and returns. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 327. 


404. Managerial Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the uses of accounting information by management. Emphasis is placed 
on accounting procedures and reports essential to management. Cost analysis, cost 
control, budgeting and controllership. Prerequisite: Business Administration 329. 


407. Auditing. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


Auditing procedures used by internal auditors and independent public accountants; 
preparation of working papers. Prerequisites: Business Administration 328, 329. 


408. Auditing. (38-0). Credit 3. II 7 


A continuation of Business Administration 407. Work on an audit practice case 
with preparation of working papers and audit report, case studies involving auditing 
problems in special situations. (Required of students who plan to enter public accounting.) 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 407. 


409. Survey of Accounting Principles. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S + 


Principles of accounting for students majoring in engineering, architecture, 
agriculture, and veterinary medicine. Emphasis is placed on the viewpoint of the 
special groups, and in so far as enrollment permits, separate sections will be used to 
meet their respective needs. The course is not as comprehensive as_ Business 
Administration 227, 228, is not open to students in business administration, agricultural 
administration, or liberal arts. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


418. Corporation Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S + 


Common forms of business organization with special attention to the corporation; 
advantages and disadvantages of incorporation; capital stock and bonds; working 
capital; surplus and dividend policy; corporate expansion and industrial combination; 
failure and reorganization. Prerequisite: Economics 403 or the equivalent. 


420. Principles of Investment. (38-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The development of investment policy; the character of investment risk; a 
comparison of investment media; a description of security markets and their operations. 
Prerequisites: Business Administration 418; Economics 403 or the equivalent. 


422. Personnel Problems of Industry. (8-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 7 


The relation of the worker to his employer, the methods of job finding, interviewing 
aids, occupational trends, scientific management, the functions and structure of personnel 
departments, employee welfare activities, and other problems of contemporary industrial 
development. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


423. Personnel Policies and Techniques. (38-0). Credit 3. I, S 7 


Programs and agencies which workers _and employers have developed to improve 
their economic and social status; job analysis, description, and classification ; wage and 
salary problems and procedures ; personnel records. Prerequisite: Business Administration 
422. 


427. Insurance Law. (38-0). Credit 3. II 7 


Law cases on insurance to develop an understanding of the methods of administrative 
control by the state; typical clauses of insurance policies and their interpretation by 
the courts; technical legal pitfalls; case examples from all forms of insurance coverage; 
Texas insurance law. Prerequisite: Business Administration 305. 


428. Real Estate Titles and Conveyances. (38-0). Credit 3. I,II,S 7 


The ownership and transfer of titles to real property, including deeds, easements, 
urban and rural property with special attention to zoning, building codes, private 
restrictions and conditions. The law of fixtures, timber and crops, mortgages and liens, 
building contracts, plans and specifications, performance bonds, mines and minerals, 
contracts of sale, escrow and earnest money agreements, real estate brokers, sufficiency 
of property description and other matters related to real property. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 305. 


429, Advanced Statistical Method. (2-8). Credit 3. I 

Continuation of Business Administration 303 with more detailed study of multiple 
correlation, sampling, analysis of variance, chi-square test and curve fitting. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 303. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 
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430. Cost Accounting Survey. (38-0). Credit 3. I, II, 8 + 


An introductory cost accounting course following Business Administration 409, for 
architects, engineers, and agricultural students. Purposes and uses of cost accounting ; 
elements of cost; unit costs for use in bidding on contracts; comparison of cost 
procedures; job order and process costs, budgets, and standard costs; cost reports. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 409. 


432. Security Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Methods of analyzing individual security issues, establishment of principles of 
selection and protection of security holdings, setting up sound and workable tests of 
safe investments including financial statement analysis, understanding rights and 
interests of investors in senior securities and owners of common stock. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 420. 


433. Business Management. (38-0). Credit 3. I, I], S 


Policies and methods used in managing industrial and business enterprises. 
Emphasizes the problems of developing and operating an individual business, and of 
applying effective management principles to firms of varying size and nature. 
Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


434. Problems in Finance. .(3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


The course presents a series of comprehensive financial problems confronting the 
management of large and small businesses. The analysis and solution of the problems 
utilize the techniques and methods acquired in previous courses. The case system is 
used to give the student practice in linking up the related legal, accounting, and financial 
aspects of each situation. Prerequisite: Business Administration 418. 


435. Salesmanship. (8-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A consideration of the general principles of successful personal selling. Particular 
attention is given to personal requisites, qualifications, and training programs to enable 
the student to become a successful salesman. Prerequisites: Economics 203 and 204, or 
403. 


436. Sales Management. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 7 


A consideration of the problems confronting the modern sales executive; organization 
of sales departments, product research, selection and recruiting, compensation plans, 
routing, supervision, and costs connected with sales administration. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 435. 


437. Applied Life Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


This course applies the principles of life insurance to the business field with 
particular emphasis on sole proprietorships, partnerships, key-man problems and close 
corporation stock purchase. It shows how life insurance can be used in preventing 
estate shrinkage. Business insurance, tax problems, and wills pertaining to life 
insurance are covered. Stocks, bonds, and real estate are measured against life insurance 
as good property. 


438. Commercial Bank Management. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Managerial problems and policy decisions that confront officers of financial 
institutions, organization, capital structure, liquidity, solvency, primary reserves, 
secondary reserves, investment portfolio, loan policy, service charges, duties of the 
board. Course is oriented not only for the banker but also for the business man in 
a relationship to his bank and savings and loan associations. Prerequisite: Economics 


440. Real Estate Fundamentals. (38-0). Credit 3. I 


Basic factors and agencies which comprise the structure of our modern real estate 
development. A study of the historic, economic, legal, and financial aspects of realty 
and the effect of their interplay on the institution of real property, both urban and 
rural. Designed for the home and business property owner as well as for the 
professional real estate man. 


442. Real Estate Practice. (8-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the practical techniques and procedures employed in real estate 
transactions, with emphasis on real estate appraisal, sales, finance, and industrial 
property management. Prerequisite: Business Administration 440 or approval of the 
instructor. 
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446. Marketing Industrial Products. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Management aspects and economic factors affecting marketing policies are 
considered. Special emphasis is given to marketing research, marketing policies, 
channels of distribution, brand policy, pricing and control of marketing operations 
as they affect industrial products. A term project involving a report on _ the 
marketing of a specific industrial product is required of each student. Prerequisites: 
Business Administration 205, 303. 


447. Advertising Procedures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of advertising procedures for newspapers, magazines, radio, and television. 
Specific topics include retail, mail order, national and industrial advertising; advertising 
agencies; advertising research; and advertising campaigns. Prerequisite: Business 
Administration 208. 


452. Veterinary Jurisprudence. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of Texas statutes and court decisions regulating and affecting the practice 
of veterinary medicine. One of the primary functions of this course is to prepare the 
student for the State Board examination in veterinary law. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification in the School of Veterinary Medicine. 


456. Applied Salesmanship. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


A practical course in personal salesmanship. Analysis of specific products; planning 
and execution of the interview; psychological aspects of selling. Particular stress is 
made on sales demonsiration and the strategy involved in closing the sale. Prerequisites: 
Business Administration 4385; English 403. 


461. Retailing Building Products. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the special problems of the dealers in building products. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 325. 


468. Employee Supervision. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the relationships of the first level of management to supervisors and 
to the staff. The objectives, organization, and tools of the supervisory level; how to 
handle problems of grievances, absenteeism, discipline, morale, induction, safety, and 
training of workers. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601. Statement Analysis. (8-0). Credit 3. II, S 


An analytical study of the different kinds of statements for the guidance of 
executives, investors, and creditors; balance sheet and profit and loss ratios. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 328. 


602. Consolidated Statements. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Consolidated balance sheets, consolidated income and surplus statements, holding 
companies, mergers. Prerequisite: Business Administration 330. (Offered in 1954-55 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


603. Price Analysis. (8-2). Credit 4. I, S 


Economic concepts relating to prices, statistical methods of analyzing prices, supply 
and demand curves, elasticity of demand, price forecasting, study and criticism of works 
on price analysis. Term paper required on factors affecting the price of a commodity. 
Prerequisites: Business Administration 303; Economics 203, 204. 


604. Statistics. (3-2). Credit 4. II, § 


Curve fitting and empirical formulas. Multiple correlation, mathematical and 
graphic. Sampling and measures of unreliability. Chi-square test. Analysis of 
variance and covariance. Prerequisites: Business Administration 303; Mathematics 
101. Mathematics 110 is recommended. 


605. Accounting Problems. (8-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of advanced accounting theory and problems dealing primarily with 
corporation accounting, assets and liabilities, analysis of statements, and cost accounting. 
The problems considered will be of the type currently stressed in accounting examinations. 
Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


606. Accounting Problems. (8-0). Credit 3. II 

A continuation of Business Administration 605. The topics will deal primarily 
with partnerships, fiduciaries, home office and branch, insurance, and auditing. Pre- 
requisite: Approval of instructor. 
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607. Market Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the methods of conducting consumer investigations; the forms used ; 
planning the sample, gathering data, testing the sample ; tabulating, analysis, and 
interpretation of the result. Prerequisites: Business Administration 205, 303. 


608. Distribution Cost Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the marketing costs of manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers with 
emphasis on the possible elimination of wastes in the distribution of both industrial and 
consumer goods. Prerequisites: Business Administration 303, 329. (Offered in 1954-55 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


612. Advanced Taxes. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of special income tax problems of taxpayers; Federal estate and gift taxes; 
Texas inheritance tax; Texas franchise tax on corporations; claims for refund of taxes; 
preparation of protests to deficiency assessments; planning for tax savings. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 403. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


616. Governmental and Institutional Accounting. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I, S 


A study of the accounting principles and procedures peculiar to governmental units 
and _ institutions. Prerequisite: Business Administration 328. Economics 412 is 
recommended. 


619. Legal Principles Relating to Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


An intensive study of legal principles emphasizing those which arise in the practice 
of accounting. 


620. Law and Business. (8-0). Credit 3. I 


Students write a paper on a topic of law in which they are interested, approved 
by instructor. Also, the following topics are covered: law and business, their relation 
to each other; present sources of law in Texas today; community property laws of 
Texas; collection of judgments in Texas; ad valorem taxes; automobile accidents and 
other topics relating to business. 


621. Law of Municipal Corporations. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A presentation of the general principles of the law of municipal corporations (city 
governments) in their relation to private business and the public at large, dealing 
with aspects of police powers, taxation, indebtedness, administration, public welfare, 
and legislative control. Prerequisite: Business Administration 305. (Offered in 
1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


622. Trade Regulations. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Delineation of governmental control intended to promote free competition and curb 
its abuses. A study of the federal anti-trust acts and their application by the courts; 
the Federal Trade Commission and its method of dealing with unauthorized business 
practices such as unfair competition, misleading advertising, price discrimination, and 
retail price maintenance. Prerequisite: Business Administration 305. 


630. Problems of Corporation Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The financial problems of the profit seeking corporation are discussed from the 
viewpoint of the corporate financial officer. Consideration is given to such matters 
as current financing, financial aspects of promotion, refunding operations, dividend 
policies, and corporate reorganization. The course is designed to exercise the principles 
of corporation finance. Prerequisite: Business Administration 418. (Offered in 
1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


631. Business Investigation and Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The problems arising in the quantitative and qualitative analysis of railroad, public 
utility, and industrial securities are presented so as to train the advanced student of 
investments in the use of the tools of security analysis. The text material is supplemented 
by the consistent use of representative sources of investment information. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 418. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


634. Statistical Method Applied to Business Problems. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II 


The use of statistical methods applied to sales control, cost studies, personnel 
management, forecasting sales and production of an individual concern, and forecasting 
general business activity. Readings, reports, and problems. Prerequisite: Business 
Administration 303, 604. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


A critical examination of the subject matter presented in current periodicals, recent 
monographs and bulletins. Separate seminars will be conducted as required in fields 
such as accounting, finance, marketing, personnel administration, and statistics. 


691. Research. Credit 2 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Research for thesis. 


Department of Chemical Engineering 


Professor J. D. Lindsay, 
Professors F. F. Bishop*, W. D. Harris; Associate Eroteeser R. V. 
Andrews; Assistant Professor C. D. Holland 


204. Elementary Chemical Engineering. (38-0). Credit 3. I, II 


An introduction to the fundamentals of chemical engineering which ivolves the 
solution of elementary problems on the application of mass balances, energy balances, 
equilibrium balances, rate of approach to equilibrium, and economic balances. Prereq- 
uisites: Chemistry 205; Mathematics 210 or registration therein. 


304. Unit Operations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 7 


A study of fluid and heat flow, evaporation and drying. Prerequisite: Chemical 
Engineering 204. 


314. Unit Operations Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. II + 


Laboratory work based on Chemical Engineering 304. Prerequisite: Chemical 
Engineering 304. 


409. Oil and Gas Technology. (38-0). Credit 3. I + 


Applieation and principles of chemistry and chemical engineering in evaluation 
methods. Study of physical and chemical treatment of petroleum and its products. 
Emphasis on thermodynamic relations. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 4238. 


423. Unit Operations. (8-0). Credit 3. II, S + 


A continuation of Chemical Engineering 304 covering distillation, gas absorption, 
filtration, size reduction, separation, and mixing. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 
304. 


426. Plant Design. (2-6). Credit 4. II + 


The solution of problems involved in the design and development of chemical 
engineering plants. These problems cover such factors as the capacity, selection, and 
location of equipment, reaction rates, economic balances, specifications, drawings, cost 
estimates, and plant location. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 441. 


428. Industrial Chemical Processes. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of representative chemical manufacturing processes and their relationships. 
Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 441. 


429. Oil and Gas Technology Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I + 


Laboratory work to accompany Chemical Engineering 409. 


433. Unit Operations Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I z} 


Laboratory work based on Chemical Engineering 423. Prerequisite: Chemical 
Engineering 314. 


438. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


Oral discussion of selected topics from recent technical publications. Prerequisite: 
Senior classification. 


441. Chemical Engineering Unit Processes. (8-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of such unit processes as sulfonation, nitration, hydrogenation, and 
alkylation, and the equipment required for them. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


*Deceased March 6, 1954. 
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445. Advanced Problems in Chemical Engineering. Credit 1 to 5. 
I, Il 


Special problems in chemical engineering are assigned to individual students or 
groups. The work may cover the numerous particular problems in chemical engineering 
processes or operations. It may be laboratory work or conference and discussion. 
Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 423; approval of the Head of the Department. 


447. Nuclear Engineering. (8-0). Credit 3. I 3 


A study of the applications of engineering fundamentals to nuclear processes. The 
course will discuss nuclear reactions and how they may be applied to obtain power. 
Engineering problems involved in the construction and operation of nuclear reactors 
will be covered. Atomic fuels and their radioactive residues, as well as attendant 
health hazards, will be included. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 204; senior 
classification. 


454. Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics. (8-0). Credit 3. I #f 


A study of the applications of thermodynamics to chemical engineering processes and 
operations. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 423; Chemistry 324. 


461. Process Control and Instrumentation. (2-0). Credit 2. I = 


A study of the fundamental principles and methods used in the measurement and 
control of the process variables such as pressure, temperature, and flow rate. Prerequisite: 
Chemical Engineering 423. 


464. Chemical Engineering Kinetics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


An introduction to the kinetics of reactions and the application of fundamental 
principles to the design and operation of commercial reactors. Prerequisites: Chemical 
Engineering 441, 454. 


FOR GRADUATES 
605. Chemical Engineering Economics. (8-0). Credit 3. I 


Advanced calculations involving process design and process control as limited by 
least cost or maximum profit. Problems are based on the various unit operations and 
unit processes. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


606. Unit Operations in Petroleum Refining. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Applications of chemical engineering fundamentals in the refining of petroleum. 
Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


607. Thermal Cracking. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Application of fundamentals of chemical engineering to process calculation on 
thermal cracking. This includes process control and process design. Prerequisites: 
Chemical Engineering 423, 606. 


608. Heat Transmission. (8-0). Credit 3. I 


Process and process design calculations on equipment involving the transfer of heat 
by conduction, convection, and radiation. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


611. Furnace Design. (8-0). Credit 3. II 


Process designs of furnaces. Involves radiant and convection heat transmission. 
Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 608. 


612. Distillation. (8-0). Credit 3. I 


Process and process design calculations involving distillation of multicomponent 
and complex systems. Extractive and azeotropic distillation are covered. Prerequisite: 
Chemical Engineering 423. 


616. Estimation of Investment Cost. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Simplified methods of estimating cost of process equipment in the preparation of 
preliminary appraisals. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


617. Unit Processes in Petroleum Refining. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Calculations involving the effect of process variables on product yield and quality, 
rate of reaction, operating cost, and investment cost. Processes such as alkylation, 
isomerization, catalytic cracking, polymerization, thermal cracking, etc. will be covered, 
Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 454, 616. 
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618. Appraisal and Presentation of Chemical Engineering Data. (38-0). 
Credit 3. II 


Emphasis will be placed on analysis of experimental data. Practice is obtained by 
writing reports based on specific problems. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


619. Corrosion and Materials of Construction. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The uses of materials of construction to preclude high corrosion rates in process 
equipment. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


623. Applications of Thermodynamics to Chemical Engineering. (3-0). 
Gredite3ei Li 


A study of the applications of thermodynamics to chemical engineering operations 
and processes. 


624. Chemical Engineering Kinetics I. (8-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of rates and mechanisms of chemical reactions. Thermal and catalytic 
reactions both homogeneous and heterogeneous are considered. Prerequisite: Chemical 
Engineering 423. 


625. Chemical Engineering Kinetics II. (8-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the physical factors affecting chemical reaction rates and of methods for 
design of reaction equipment. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 624. 


626. Oiland Fat Technology. (38-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the composition and properties of oils and fats, methods of extraction and 
purification, and their industrial utilization. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 423; 
Chemistry 302. 


627. Oil Mill Operation. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


A study of the theoretical and practical operating characteristics of the various units 
used in vegetable oil production. The economic factors of each unit and their over-all 
effect on plant operation will be covered. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 423, 626 
or registration therein. 


681. Seminar.. (1-0).- No credit. I, II 


Graduate students will be required to attend one hour per week to discuss problems 
of current importance in connection with their research. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, S 


Special work to suit individual or small group requirements. The work may cover 
the numerous particular problems in chemical engineering processes and operations. It 
may be laboratory work or conference and discussion. Prerequisite: Approval of Head 
of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Problems of unit operations and unit processes. For maximum credit comprehensive 
thesis must be prepared which is of sufficiently high calibre to permit a publication 
in the scientific and technical journals. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


Department of Chemistry 


Professor F. W. Jensen, 
Professors C. K. Hancock, C. C. Hedges, E. B. Middleton, W. M. Potts, 
G. M. Watson*; Associate Professors E. L. Harter, S. R. McInnis, J. O. 
Page, R. E. Snuggs; Assistant Professors T. S. Burkhalter, A. F. Isbell, 
D. R. Lee, Henry Rakoff, A. F. Schram, R. D. Thompson, H. K. Zimmer- 
man, Jr.; Instructors R. B. Alexander, J. B. Beckham, C. H. Dickson, 
Dan Peacock 


100. Fundamentals of Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


This is a general ncn-laboratory treatment of the fundamentals of chemistry. It is 
designed to meet the needs of students who have not had chemistry in high school but 
who wish to register in it before enrolling in required chemistry courses. No credit 
toward a degree will be granted for the satisfactory completion of this course. 


*On leave of absence. 
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101. General Chemistry. (38-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


Fundamental laws and theories of chemical activity. Practical application of the 
more important chemical processes involving non-metals are briefly described. 

General laboratory work deals with non-metals and simple tests of technical 
importance supplementing lecture demonstrations. 


102. General Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


Fundamental theories of structure and activity. Practical application of the more 
important chemical processes involving metals described. Organic chemistry is briefly 
outlined. 

Laboratory work consists of elementary qualitative separation and identification of 
metallic and non-metallic ions. Prerequisite: Chemistry 101. 


106. General Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A survey course in chemistry for students needing it as a cultural subject and not 
as a basis for advanced work. 


109. General Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Fundamental principles and processes ; metals and non-metals. For properly qualified 
students only. Prerequisites: Examinations administered by Basic Division; previous 
scholastic record. 


205. Qualitative Analysis. (2-6). Credit 4. I, II 


The theory and practice of fundamental analytical operations assigned to enable the 
student to make rapid and accurate analysis of substances of average complexity, and to 
understand the steps by which his results are obtained. 

The laboratory work consists of a study of the properties and reactions of the more 
common basic and acidic radicals, their separation and identification from mixtures, the 
method of getting solids into solution for analysis of unknown substances. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 102 or 109. 


207. Elementary Quantitative Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il, S 


A considerable portion of the classroom time is devoted to chemical calculation 
involved in the practice. 

The laboratory work consists of a number of carefully selected experiments in 
quantitative analysis designed to typify operations of general application. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 102 or 109. 


216. Quantitative Analysis. (2-6). Credit 4. I, II,S 


An introduction to the methods of exact analysis as preliminary training for the 
more advanced courses. In the classroom the practice and theory of the laboratory 
exercises are dealt with by lectures and recitations. Special attention is given to 
stoichiometry. 

The laboratory work consists of a number of carefully selected experiments in 
quantitative analysis designed to typify operation of general application. The work is 
first volumetric, then gravimetric. In the early periods samples of known composition 
and purity are analyzed. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 or 109. 


223. Elementary Quantitative Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Stress is placed on the basie principles and theories of quantitative analysis, both 
gravimetric and volumetric. The treatment is not highly mathematical. The laboratory 
work is designed to illustrate basic techniques. Not open to engineering students. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 or 109. 


225. Elementary Organic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A study of the aliphatic series with their substituents. Special emphasis on the 
ores and their relation to the field of petroleum. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 
or : 


231. Elementary Organic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the aliphatic series of organic compounds including an introduction to 
the benzene series and to vitamins, proteins, and related substances. Applications are 
taken from the field of agriculture. Not open to engineering students. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 102 or 109. 


301. Organic Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 7 


' An introduction to the chemistry of the compounds of carbon. A study of general 
principles and their application to various industrial processes. 

fica ne laboratory work serves as a basis of the course; the student here familiarizes 
himself _ with the reactions, properties, and relations of typical organic compounds. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 or 109. Chemistry 216 is strongly recommended. 
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302. Organie Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S$ + 
A continuation of Chemistry 301. Prerequisite: Chemistry 301. 
323. Physical Chemistry. (8-3). Credit 4. I + 


Explanation and mathematical development of the theories and principles of 
chemistry. Topics discussed are atomic. structure, gas laws, thermodynamics, 
thermochemistry, liquids, solutions, osmotic pressure, and colloids. Experiments in the 
laboratory substantiate the theories and principles developed in the classroom, 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 216; Mathematics 210. 


324. Physical Chemistry. (8-3). Credit 4. II + 


Intensive study of homogeneous and heterogeneous equilibria, the phase rule, 
chemical kinetics, catalysis, hydrogen-ion concentration, electrolytic and galvanic cells and 
electrochemistry, photochemistry, and radioactivity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 323. 


342. Physical Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. II 7 


Explanation of basic chemical theories and principles with reference to their 
relationship to transformations in living matter. Special emphasis on such topics as 
atomic structure, diffusion and osmotic pressure, colloids, chemical equilibrium, catalysis, 
reaction velocity, hydrogen-ion concentration and its importance in biological processes. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 207 or 216, and 301. 


3844. Physical Chemistry. (8-0). Credit 3. I, II, 8S 


Structure of atoms, molecules, and crystals. Valence. Theories of polarity and 
ionization. Properties of gases, liquids, solids, and fugacities. Solubilities and properties 
of solutions. Study of colloids and surface energy. Equilibria. Electromotive force and 
oxidation potentials. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207, and 225 or 301; Mathematics 209; 
Physics 204. 


400. Industrial Analysis. (1-6). Credit 3. I + 


Lectures, recitations, and conferences dealing with technical methods of analysis both 
rapid and exact. Before beginning an analysis the student is required to consult current 
literature and standard books of reference and present a written outline for criticism 
and suggestion. 

The laboratory work comprises the analysis of limestone, fuels, lubricating oils, gas, 
boiler water, iron and steel, alloys, ores, paint, soap, sugar, asphalt, and other materials 
of engineering and industrial importance. Prerequisite: Chemistry 216. 


443. Animal Biochemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I 7 
The chemistry of cell constituents, digestion, and absorption. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
802. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


444, Animal Biochemistry. (38-3). Credit 4. II 7 


The chemistry of blood, respiration, and intermediary metabolism. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 443. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


445. Plant Biochemistry. (38-3). Credit 4. I 7 


The chemistry of plant constituents. Prerequisite: Chemistry 302. (Offered in 
1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


446. Plant Biochemistry. (8-3). Credit 4. II *y 
The chemistry of respiration and metabolism of plants. Prerequisite: Chemistry 445. 
(Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


447. Qualitative Organic Analysis. (1-6). Credit 3. II 7 


The identification of the principal classes of organic compounds. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 302. 


448. Electrochemistry. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


A study of the theory of galvanic and electrolytic cells and their applications. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 


449, Energetics.(4-0). Credit 4. I ; 


Study and mathematical treatment of energy relationships involved in chemical and 
physical transformations. Special attention given to free energy, fugacity, and activity. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 302, 324. 


450. Colloidal Chemistry. (38-3). Credit 4. I 7 


A study of the theories and preparation of disperse systems. Prerequisites: Chemistry 
302, 324. 
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452. Inorganic Chemistry. (8-3). Credit 4. II T 


The periodic relationship of the elements, their application and compounds. 
Laboratory work consists of advanced inorganic preparations. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
324. 


454. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


Oral discussion of selected topics from technical publications! 


455. Paints and Coatings. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Study of types, composition, drying properties, and behavior of natural and synthetic 
oils and resins. Prerequisites: Chemistry 302, 324. 


FOR GRADUATES 
607. Organic Preparations. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


Preparation of organic compounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 302. 


608. Qualitative and Quantitative Organic Analysis. (2-6). 
Credit 4. IT 


Analysis of organic compounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 302. 


609. Theory of Organic Chemistry. (4-0). Credit 4. S 


The development and applications of chemical theories to organic compounds. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 302. 


611, 612. Principles of Physical Chemistry. (4-0). Credit 4 each 
semester. II, S 


Study of gas laws, atomic structure, spectra, equilibria, and catalysis. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 3824. 


619. Special Analytical Chemistry. (8-3). Credit 4. II 


Study of colorimetric, spectrographic, and other methods of analysis as applied to 
inorganic substances. Prerequisite: Chemistry 400. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


621. Chemical Kinetics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Study of some of the present theories about chemical reaction rates and mechanisms. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 824. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


623. Fluid PVT Relations. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Survey of the more recent methods of investigation in the field, and the different 
methods of application of the data to the specific problems. Prerequisites : Chemistry 
323, 324, 449. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


624. Physico-Organic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Mathematical and quantitative investigation of organic chemical phenomena. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 3802, 324. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


625. Petroleum Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Practical and theoretical consideration of chemical reactions of petroleum hydro- 
carbons. Prerequisites: Chemistry 302, 324. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


628. The Non-Metallic Elements. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Study of the non-metals and their compounds. Recent developments. Knowledge 
of German or French desirable. Prerequisites: Chemistry 324; 449 and 452 desirable. 
(Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


630. The Metallic Elements. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Study of the metals and their compounds. Recent developments. Knowledge of 
German or French desirable. Prerequisites: Chemistry 324; 449 and 452 desirable. 
(Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter. ) 


633. Alicyclic Compounds. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Occurrence, preparation, and properties of alicyclic compounds with special 
attention to those having biological activity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 302. (Offered 
in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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635. Heterocyclic Compounds. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Structure, preparation, and properties of heterocyclic compounds with special 
emphasis on those with biological activity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 302. (Offered in 
1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


637. Infrared Spectrometry. (38-8). Credit 4. I 


The origin and nature of absorption in the rotational-vibrational region are 
developed. Analytical applications are made in the laboratory. Prerequisites: Chemistry 
302, 324; Mathematics 210. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


639. Photochemical Analysis. (8-8). Credit 4. II 


Study and application of colorimetric methods. Nephelometry, turbidimetry, and 
fluorometry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 400. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 


641. Structural Inorganic Chemistry. (38-0). Credit 3. II 


Study of nuclear and extranuclear structure, isotopes, valency of the elements, and 
sterochemistry of inorganic compounds. Prerequisites: Chemistry 324, 452. (Offered 
in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


643. Inorganic Complex Compounds. (38-0). Credit 3. II 


History, theories, and methods of investigations of inorganic complex compounds. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 324, 452. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


645. Solubility. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Study of experimental methods of solubility measurements. Solubilization and 
detergency. Introduction to solubility theory. Prerequisites: Chemistry 324, 449; 
Mathematics 210. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


647. Polarography. (8-3). Credit 4. II 


The treatment of the theory, instrumentation, and practical applications of 
polarography. Prerequisites: Chemistry 302, 324, 449. (Offered in 1955-56 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, 8S 


This is a course in special topics to suit small group requirements. The work will 
deal with the more recent problems and results in the various branches of chemistry. 
It may be laboratory work or conference and discussion. Prerequisite: Graduate 
classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Civil Engineering 


Professor S. R. Wright, 
Professors J. B. Baty, F. J. Benson, S. J. Buchanan, R. M. Holcomb, H. J. 
Miles, J. A. Orr, R. L. Peurifoy, C. E. Sandstedt, J. H. Sorrels, H. K. 
Stephenson; Associate Professors E. L. Harrington, W. H. Nedderman; 
Assistant Professors C. F. DeVilbiss, L. A. Dubose, B. M. Gallaway, R. 
EK. Schiller, Jr., F. M. Smith; Instructor J. C. Lerret 


201. Plane Surveying. (38-3). Credit 4. I, II 


Chaining, the adjustments, use and care of compass, transit, level, plane table, 
and hand instruments; measurements of angles; land surveys and computations; stadia, 
topographic, city, and general surveying; observations for true meridian and latitude; 
plotting results. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103. 


202. Advanced Surveying. (2-8). Credit 3. I, II 


Outlining reconnaissance, preliminary, and location of route surveys: computing and 
staking out simple and compound curves; cross-sectioning, earth work computations, 
mass curves; drainage areas, size of drainage structures; topographic mapping; profiles, 
plans, and calculations of quantities for engineering projects. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 201. 


206. Plane Surveying. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 


Fundamental principles of surveying; use of transit and level; boundary surveys, 
area computations, profile surveys. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103. 
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208. Topographic Surveying. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II 
Fundamental principles of surveying; use of transit and level; special emphasis 
placed on use of plane table in topographic mapping. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103. 


300s. Summer Surveying Practice. Credit 5. S 


Six weeks of surveying practice. Horizontal and vertical control; base line 
measurements; transit-stadia surveys; plane table surveys; boundary surveys; area and 
co-ordinate computation; polaris observations; route surveys. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 202. 


305. Mechanics of Materials. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Stresses, deformation, mechanics of pipes, beams, shafts, columns, riveted joints, 
welded joints, elastic curve and deflections, moment areas, combined stresses, resilience. 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Mechanica! Engineering 212 or the equivalent. 


311. Hydraulics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The laws governing the action of water at rest and in motion, as related to 
engineering problems; the flow of water in pressure mains, sewers, aqueducts, open 
channels, and in rivers; measurement of the flow of water by nozzle, orifices, weirs and 
meters; flow of viscous fluids. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 212 or equivalent. 


315. Strength of Materials Laboratory. (0-2). Credit 1. I, H, S 


Determination of the strength, ductility, modulus of elasticity, and other properties 
of engineering materials. Tests of timber, steel, cast iron, concrete, and reports 
showing results. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 305 or registration therein. 


336. Hydraulics Laboratory. (0-2). Credit 1. I, Il 


Calibration of nozzles, orifices, water meters, weirs, pressure gauges; measurement 
of pipe friction; measurement of pipe flow with pitot instrument and Venturi meter; 
efficiency tests on impulse motor, hydraulic ram, and centrifugal pump; solution of 
assigned problems. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 311 or registration therein. 


338. Elementary Hydrology. (2-0). Credit 2. I, Il 


An elementary study of rainfall and runoff and the hydraulics of culverts and 
drainage structures; flow in open channels; pumps. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 311. 


344. Plain and Reinforced Concrete. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, § 


Properties of concrete; plain concrete structures; theory of stress distribution in 
reinforced concrete in bending, shear, bond, and anchorage; design of typical beams, 
slabs, and walls; stress distribution in spiral and tied columns with axial and eccentric 
loading; design of typical columns; interpretation of typical current specifications and 
oe ean available tables and charts; economic factors. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 
05, 345. 


345. Analysis of Simple Structures. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


An introduction to structural engineering; loads, reactions, and structural force 
systems; algebraic and graphical computations of reactions and stresses in beams, 
three-hinged arches, and trussed structures used as roofs, floor systems, and bridges; 
influence lines and criteria for moving loads; analysis of indeterminate structures by the 
general deflection procedure and by moment distribution; reactions and stresses in bents. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 305 or registration therein. 


346. Design of Members and Connections. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The design of tension members, compression members, beams, riveted joints, and 
welded joints. Theory and practice as indicated in typical current specifications. 
Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 305, 345. 


401. Water and Sewage Treatment. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II + 


Principles and methods of water purification and sewage treatment and disposal; 
laboratory demonstrations of control tests and correlation of results with treatment 
plant operation; interpretation of reports; inspections of local plants. Prerequisites: 
Chemistry 102; Civil Engineering 311. 


402. Water Supply and Sewerage Practice. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II + 


Development of sources of water supply; determination of the quantity of storm 
water and domestic sewage; short problems relating to water supply distribution systems, 
sewer systems, and the general features of water purification and sewage treatment 
plants ; appurtenances and treatment plant equipment; local inspections of water supply 
and sewerage systems. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 338, 401. 
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403. Sanitary Design. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


Practical problems in the design of sewer systems and appurtenances; sewage 
treatment plants; water collection and distribution systems; water purification plants. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 402. 


406. Sanitation and Public Health. (38-0). Credit 3. I 13 


Relation of sanitation to public health; residential water supply and excreta disposal 
methods ; municipal sanitary work, including refuse disposal; plumbing; control of food 
supplies; mesquito, fly, and rodent control; sanitation of swimming pools; industrial 
hygiene; organization of health departments. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


407. Roads and Pavements. (38-0). Credit 3. I, II + 


A brief. study of country roads and city pavements. Highway location, design, 
construction, and maintenance; road laws, finances, organization and supervision briefly 
considered. The text is supplemented by lectures, the use of bulletins, models, and 
rrr eg of materials. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 202, 338 or registration therein, 


408. Municipal Administration. (38-0). Credit 3. I, S 7 


City government, including the city manager plan; relation of city to state; 
administration of city departments; public utilities; city planning. Prerequisite: Junior 
classification. 


409. Sanitary Laboratory. (2-3). Credit 3. I 7 


Theory and practice in fundamental tests used in water and sewage treatment 
processes. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 401. 


417. Bituminous Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. II “i 


Origin, production, specifications, and tests of bituminous materials and mixtures 
used in the construction and maintenance of roads and pavements. Prerequisites: Senior 
classification in engineering and Civil Engineering 407 or registration therein. 


443. Materials of Construction. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II + 


Laboratory tests, supplemented with theory, of aggregates, cement, concrete mixtures, 
and masonry materials. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


448. Engineering Economy. (2-0). Credit 2. II, S + 


Analysis of operating costs of engineering projects including interest, depreciation, 
fixed costs, overhead. Comparison of first cost economy versus ultimate economy. 
Prerequisite: Junior classification in engineering. 


457. Traffic and Its Control. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


: A study of vehicle operating characteristics, traffic flow, geometric design of 
roads, streets, and intersections, and methods of traffic control. Prerequisites: Civil 
Engineering 202, 407 or registration therein; Physics 204. 


458. Hydraulic Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Flow in pipes and complex pipe systems; non-uniform flow in open channels ; 
pumping machinery; elementary hydraulic model theory. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 
338. 


463. Hydrology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 7 


A study of the occurrences and measurements of precipitation and stream flow ; 
relations between precipitation and run-off; _estimating seepage; evaporation, run-off ; 
surface, and flood discharges for drainage basins. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 338. 


465. Soil Mechanics and Foundations. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S 7 


An elementary introduction to soil mechanics and its application to the usual 
problems encountered in civil and architectural engineering. The origin, formation 
processes, and types of soils are reviewed. Methods of exploration and soil testing 
required for the design of various types of foundations, retaining walls, bridge abutments, 


coffer dams, earth dams, and other engineering structures. Prerequisites: Civil 
Engineering 305; Geology 320 or 422. 
468. Statically Indeterminate Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


Definitions, functions, and identification of statically indeterminate structures ; 
their uses, advantages, and disadvantages ; general method of design; general method of 
analysis based on deflections; deflection computation for beams by elastic-curved-beam 
theory, moment areas, and conjugate beam; deflections of trusses by virtual work and 
Williot diagrams; preliminary designs; formulation and solution of simultaneous 
equations; superposition, final stresses; moment distribution; applications in the design 
of arches, rigid frames, and continuous beams. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 345. 
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A73. Cost Estimating. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S + 


Approximate and detailed estimates of the cost of construction projects including 
earthwork, foundations, concrete, masonry, steel, and miscellaneous items. Costs are 
developed to include materials, equipment, labor, overhead, and profit. Prerequisite: 
Senior classification. 


474. Contracts and Specifications. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 5? 


Study of types of contracts frequently encountered in engineering practice, 
including agency, tort, real estate, sales, transportation. Preparation of representative 
specifications and contractural documents for engineering projects. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification in engineering or architecture. 


476. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, Il 7 


A study of the methods of job procurement subsequent to graduation including 
letters of application and job interviews; responsibilities and obligations of the young 
civil engineer; professional ethics; membership in professional societies; professional 
registration ; lectures by staff and practicing engineers. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


478. Construction Plant and Methods. (8-0). Credit 3. II + 


Plant and equipment selection for earthwork, foundations, concrete and structural 
steel, based on performance and economy. Construction schedules, progress reports, and 
performance records. Prerequisite: Senior classification in engineering or architecture, 


482. Aerial Photogrammetry. (2-3). Credit 3. I ne 


A study of photogrammetric optics, characteristics of aerial photographs, aerial 
cameras, map projections, ground control, radial plots, mosaics, interpretation of aerial 
photographs, stereoscopic plotting instruments, and mapping form from _ oblique 
photographs. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 201. 


4838. Analysis and Design of Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 7 


The over-all procedure of analysis and design, including functions, loads, layouts 
of force systems, analysis, design drafting, specifications, cost comparisons, and 
maintenance as applied to typical simple bridge and building structures, design of 
Saye wie trusses, and reinforced concrete buildings. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 

f » 465. 


484. Design of Bridges and Buildings. (2-3). Credit 3. II 7 


Continued practice in the over-all process of design as applied to more complex 
structures, continuous beam bridges, rigid frames, multi-story buildings. Prerequisite: 
Civil Engineering 483. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601, 602. City Management. (4-0). Credit 4 each semester. I, Il 


Development of European and American cities; forms of city government; functions 
of the city manager; administration of municipal affairs; organization of city 
departments; city finances; public utilities; fire prevention and protection; police 
administration ; parks and playgrounds; public health and welfare; housing; city planning. 


603. Stream Sanitation and Sewage Treatment. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


_Detailed studies of various methods of sewage treatment and effects on stream 
sanitation. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 402. 


604. Water Supply Engineering. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Source of supply, special problems of distribution, corrosion control, special water 
treatment problems. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 402. 


607, 608. Environmental Sanitation. (4-0). Credit 4 each 

semester. I, II 
; Detailed study of environment and its relation to disease, covering malaria and 
its control; rodent control; sanitation of milk, shellfish, and other foods; collection and 
disposal of municipal refuse; sanitary aspects of air conditioning; housing sanitation, 


including plumbing and ratproofing; rural water supply and excreta disposal; sanitary 
inspection procedure. 


609. Industrial Hygiene. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


Occupational hazards and diseases; industrial poisons and dusts; methods of air 
examination; factory sanitation. 
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610. Industrial Wastes. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Amount and characteristics of the common industrial wastes; their effects upon 
sewage treatment; methods of treatment. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 401 or the 
equivalent. 


618. Advanced Sanitary Laboratory. (2-4). Credit 3. II 


Preparation of media and solutions; additional tests on water, sewage, milk and 
other food products that are not usual routine tests; study and evaluation of new test 
procedures and techniques. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 409. 


621. Advanced Reinforced Concrete Design. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Plastic flow, pre-stressed concrete, torsion, deep beams; domes, ribbed arch roofs, 
flat-slab and girderless floors; rectangular tanks. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 483. 


$28, 624. Design of Complex Structures. Credit 2 to 6 each 
semester. I, Il 


Design of long-span and continuous bridges, multi-story buildings, storage structures, 
towers and other complex structures. Choice of subjects each semester to depend on 
interests of students. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 632 or approval of Head of 
Department. 


625, 626. Highway Construction and Materials. (3-3). Credit 4 each 
semester. I, II 


The fundamentals of traffic flow and traffic control. Alignment design for safe 
vehicle operation, highway capacity and cross-section design, design of drainage 
structures. Design and construction of subgrades and rigid and flexible pavements. 
Design of intersections. Laboratory consists of field and office problems supplementing 
the theory. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 407, 465. 


627, 628. Hydraulic Engineering. (38-3). Credit 4 each 
semester. I, II 


Advanced hydrology, water power development, flood control, irrigation. Prerequisite: 
Civil Engineering 338. 


629. Hydraulics of Open Channels. (38-3). Credit 4. I 


§ Advanced problems in uniform and non-uniform flow in open channels; the hydraulie 
jump; control section; backwater profiles. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 338. 


630. Ground Water Hydrology. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


A quantitative study of the application of the principles of hydrology to the 
development and use of ground water supplies. Prerequisites: Geology 620 or the 
equivalent, registration in 625. 


631. Advanced Structural Analysis. (8-3). Credit 4. I 


Review and ccrrelation of general procedures for analyzing indeterminate structures, 
deflections by structural geometry and by energy considerations; simultaneous equations 
by deflections and by energy considerations; neutral point and column analogy methods 
for fixed arches and frames; application of moment distribution to complex structures. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 483. 


632. Advanced Structural Design. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Design of complex and indeterminate structures; built up columns; members with 
variable section; grillage foundations; design and detailing of continuous frames, arches, 
towers, and building frames. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 468, 483. 


633. Advanced Mechanics of Materials. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Principal stresses and theories of failure of elastic action; stress concentration ; 
unsymmetrical bending; mechanical methods for study of internal stresses; special 
problems such as bending in flat plates, buckling of webs, bending in curved beams 
and hooks. 


634. Airfield Planning and Design. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Study of regional planning air traffic routing, landing requirements, methods for 
development of master plans for site selection, airfield design requirements involving 
layouts, pavement selection, and design. Review and application of criteria of design 
of drainage for all types of fields. 


635, 6386. City Street Pavements. (2-0). Credit 2 each 


semester. I, II, S 


Financing municipal street improvements, methods of assessment, Texas paving laws. 
Pavement types, costs, designs, and traffic characteristics. Street grades, widths, 
intersections, and appurtenances. Special problems. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 407. 
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644. Structural Model Analysis. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


The mechanical analysis of stresses in statically indeterminate structures by means 
of models. The use of the Beggs apparatus in analyzing complicated structures will be 
given particular attention. Practice period will be devoted to the making and testing of 
structural models. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 468. 


649. Soil Mechanics. (3-4). Credit 4. I 


A study of foundation materials as they exist and of the various types of soils, 
their physical properties, testing procedure, and principles of classification. For advanced 
undergraduates and for graduate electives. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 465; Geology 
820. 


650. Soil Mechanics. (8-4). Credit 4. II 


A study of theory and practice in foundation explorations, laboratory investigations 
of undisturbed foundation samples, stress distribution through soils; problems’ in 
foundation design, correlation of settlement data from actual observations on the behavior 
of existing structures, stability of embankments, backfill pressures. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 649. 


651. Advanced Theory and Application of Soil Mechanics. (38-8). 
Credit 4. I 


Special lectures, discussions and applications of theory to solution of major problems 
encountered in practice of soil engineering, embracing the fields of seepage, earth work 
design, foundation design, port structures, and special problems. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 650. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 6 each semester. I, II, S 


A course offered to enable majors in civil engineering to undertake and complete 
with credit in their particular fields of specialization limited investigations which do 
not fall within their thesis research and which are not covered by other courses in the 
established curriculum. Credit for this course normally will be limited to four credits 
per semester, but in exceptional circumstances, the Head of the Department may 
approve a maximum of six credits in one semester or summer term. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


Courses in Conservation 


There is no separate Department of Conservation. The following 
courses, which cover various phases of the field, may be elected by 
interested students: 

Agricultural Economics 422. Land Economics. (8-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Agricultural Engineering 305. Terracing and Drainage. (3-3). 
Credit 4. I, II 


Agricultural Engineering 333. Surveying and Water Utilization. (2-3). 
Creditua.” edk 


Agronomy 301. Introductory Soils. (8-2). Credit 4. I, II, S 
Agronomy 410. Soil Morphology. (1-4). Credit 2. II 
Agronomy 413. Soil and Crop Management. (3-0). Credit 3. II 
Agronomy 417. Pasture Management. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 
Agronomy 418. Soil Conservation. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 
Agronomy 422. Soil Fertility. (38-4). Credit 4. I, S 
Agronomy 4438. Soil Microbiology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
Agronomy 445. Soil Physics. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Geography 312. Conservation of Natural Resources. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II 


Range and Forestry 308. Farm Forestry. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
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Range and Forestry 401. Range Improvement and Maintenance. (2-3). 
Credit 3. I, II 


Rural Sociology 417. Rural Social Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Wildlife Management 201. Wildlife Conservation and Management. 
(3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Wildlife Management 304. Conservation and Management of Fishes. 
(3-0). Credit 3. II 


Department of Dairy Husbandry 


Professor I. W. Rupel, 
Professors A. L. Darnell, A. V. Moore; Associate Professors R. E. 
Leighton, I. I. Peters; Assistant Professor W. C. Van der Zant 


pole Dairying. (2-2). Credit 38.01, I«S 


A survey of the dairy industry; dairy breeds, standards for selection and culling, 
herd replacements, feeding, management, and health maintenance. Food value of milk, 
tests for composition and quality, utilization and processing of market milk and dairy 
products. Prerequisite: Chemistry 101. 


3801. Market Milk. (8-2). Credit 4. I t 


Nutritional value of milk; milk and public health; organization of city milk supplies; 
processing and distribution and inspection of market milk. Prerequisites: Biology 206; 
Dairy Husbandry 202. 


303. Dairy Cattle Judging. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


A study of comparative judging of dairy cattle. Prerequisite: Dairy Husbandry 202. 


307. Judging Dairy Products. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Practice in judging and scoring dairy products according to established market 
grades. Prerequisite: Dairy Husbandry 202. 


310. Advanced Dairy Cattle Judging. (0-2). Credit 1. Il 


Advanced study of dairy cattle judging with particular attention to show ring type 
and classification. Prerequisite: Dairy Husbandry 303. 


311. Technical Control of Dairy Products. (2-6). Credit 4. II 7 


Methods of analysis of milk and milk products, and their use in controlling the 
composition and purity of dairy products. Prerequisites: Chemistry 223, 231; Dairy 
Husbandry 301. 


313. Dairy Products Plant Operation. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


The influence of production and processing methods on the physical, chemical, and 
sanitary properties of dairy products. May not be taken for credit toward graduation by 
dairy husbandry majors. Prerequisite: Enrollment in veterinary medicine. 


316. Butter and Cheese Manufacture. (3-4). Credit 4. II + 


Processing procedures in the commercial manufacture of domestic and foreign cheeses ; 
creamery butter, manufacture. Prerequisites: Dairy Husbandry 301, 320. (Offered in 
1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


320. Bacteriology of Dairy Products. (3-3). Credit 4. I 7 


Relation of micro-organisms to quality in milk and milk products; starter and 
fermented milk culture management; sanitary control on farms and in commercial 
dairies; standard analytical procedures according to the American Public Health 
Association. Prerequisite: Biology 206. 


324. Commercial Dairy Products. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A modification of Dairy Husbandry 316, 407, 415. Prerequisite: Dairy Husbandry 202. 
(Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


326. Food Preservation and Decomposition. (38-3). Credit 4. II 7 
The microbiology of human foods and accessory substances. A study of raw and 

processed foods, emphasizing the physical, chemical, and biological phases of spoilage. 

Standard industry techniques of inspection and control. Prerequisite: Biology 206. 
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407. Ice Cream Making. (2-3). Credit 3. I € 

Mixing and freezing of ice cream, sherbets, and ices, and the physical and chemical 
principles involved; ice cream plant equipment; flavoring materials; merchandising. 
Prerequisites: Agricultural Engineering 213; Dairy Husbandry 202. 


410. Dairy Plant Management. (1-2). Credit 2. II 7 
Dairy plant operating efficiency. Special economy problems incident to plants 
handling fluid milk, butter, cheese, and concentrated dairy products. Prerequisite : 


Senior classification in dairy husbandry. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


415. Condensed Milk. (1-2). Credit 2. I + 


The food value, manufacture, and distribution of condensed and evaporated milk, 
milk powder, milk sugar, casein, and other milk products; a study of milk substitutes. 
Prerequisites : Chemistry 231 or equivalent; Dairy Husbandry 301; one semester of physics. 


417. History and Development of Dairy Cattle. (2-2). Credit 3. I f 


Dairy farming and its place in a permanent system of agriculture. Origin and 
history of dairy cattle and dairy cattle breeds. Selection of herd sires and females based 
on records of production and type classification. Herd analysis and herd improvement 
through breeding and selection. Prerequisites: Dairy Husbandry 202; Genetics 301. 


418. Feeding and Management of Dairy Cattle. (8-2). Credit 4. II 7 


The care, feeding, and management of the dairy herd; calf raising, developing the 
dairy heifer; dairy farming. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 303 or Biochemistry and 
Nutrition 401; Dairy Husbandry 202. 


420. Dairy Management. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


A combination of Dairy Husbandry 417, 418 for agricultural education students. 
Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 803; Dairy Husbandry 202; Genetics 301. 


421. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 7 


A review of current dairy literature and presentation of papers on selected dairy 
topics. May be elected a second time for one additional credit. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification. 


423. Problems in Dairy Production. Credit 3. S _ + 


A study of problems in dairy cattle feeding, breeding, and management, and in 
commercial milk production. A three-weeks course offered in summer sessions only. 
Prerequisite: Dairy Husbandry 418 or 420 or the equivalent. 


451. Special Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II ; 


Special problems in dairy production and dairy manufactures. May be repeated for 
additional credit when less than four credits have been earned. Prerequisites: Senior 
classification ; approval of Head of Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601, 602. Dairy Production. (2-6). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


An advanced study of dairy production, feeding, breeding, and management. 
Prerequisite: Dairy Husbandry 418. 


603, 604. Dairy Manufactures. (2-6). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


An advanced study of dairy manufactures. Prerequisites: Dairy Husbandry 316, 
407, 415. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A study of research methods and a review of scientific literature dealing with 
individually selected problems in production or manufactures and not pertaining to 
thesis or dissertation. Prerequisites: Dairy Husbandry 418 for production -majors; 
Dairy Husbandry 316 and 407 or 415 for manufactures majors. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 

Research leading to thesis or dissertation in the respective fields of dairy production 
and dairy manufactures. Prerequisites: Dairy Husbandry 418 for production majors; 
Dairy Husbandry 316 and 407 or 415 for manufactures majors. 
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Department of Economics 


Professor W. H. Delaplane, 
Professors I. G. Adams, A. F. Chalk; Associate Professors Aurelius 
Morgner, H. R. Putnam; Assistant Professors M. H. Butler, R. G. 
Layer, J. M. Waller; Instructors M. G. Daniels, W. G. Modrow 


203. Principles of Economics. (8-0). Credit 3. I, IJ, S 


The nature of the economic problem, national income measurement, the role of prices 
in production and distribution. The first half of a year course. 


204. Principles of Economics. (8-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Management and control of economic resources, government finance and _ the 
banking system, international trade, comparative economic systems. The second half 
of a year course. 


205. Principles of Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A survey course designed for sophomores specializing in technical fields. The 
economic problem; the measurement and determination of natural income; money, 
eredit, and banking; the theory of price, production, and distribution. Cannot be 
substituted for Economics 2038, 204. 


811. Money and Banking. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The fundamental principles of money, credit; and banking and their exemplification 
in modern currency and banking history, particularly that of the United States. Special 
attention is given to present-day conditions and problems. Prerequisites: Economics 
203 and 204, or 205, or 403. 


318. Economics of Labor. (8-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Special attention is given to the labor force, unemployment, labor markets, wages, 
work periods, the aged worker, industrial accidents, and phases of social security. 
Prerequisites: Economics 203 and 204, or 205, or 403. 


3819. Economic Development of the United States. (3-0). 
Credit+3:-<I, I5°8 


A survey of the economic development of the United States from colonial times to 
the present. The course will describe the origin and development of our economic and 
social institutions and provide a basis for an understanding of our present economic 
problems. Prerequisites: Economics 203 and 204, or 205, or 408. 


320. Economic Development of Europe. (8-0). Credit 3. II 


A survey of the steps by which economic activities have evolved from the Medieval 
period into the complex capitalistic economy of today. Special emphasis on the 
development of the wage system, the Industrial Revolution, the expansion of markets, 
the ebb and flow of industrial activities, the financial structure, and the relation of 
industrial development to political policy. Prerequisites: Economics 203 and 204, or 
205, or 403. 


321. International Trade and Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of international economics, including the theory of international trade, 
foreign exchange, and the balance of payments; tariffs, exchange controls, and other 
barriers to trade; international investment; and contemporary problems of international 
disequilibrium. Prerequisites: Economics 203 and 204, or 205, or 4038. 


323. Economic Analysis. (38-0). Credit 3. I + 


The importance of prices in directing production and distributing income under 
both competitive and monopolistic market situations is considered, along with a survey 
of the effects of governmental policies on the pricing system. Prerequisites: Economics 
203 and 204, or 205, or 403. 


324. Comparative Economic Systems. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study and comparison of the present economic systems of the leading nations. 
Prerequisites: Economics 203 and 204, or 205, or 403. 


403. Principles of Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A one-semester survey course for upperclassmen. Measurement of national income 
and its determination by saving and investment; use of monetary and fiscal policy for 
the promotion of economic stability; the role of business organization and demand 
and supply. May not be taken for credit if student has completed Economics 203 and 
204, or 205. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 
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412. Public Finance. (8-0). Credit 3. II rf 


A survey of all aspects of government finance. The main topics studied are public 
expenditures, taxation, public debt, and financial administration at federal, state, and 
local levels. Attention will be given to spending and borrowing policies of the 
government, also to budgeting, and the public role of taxation as an instrument of 
fiscal policy. Prerequisites: Economics 203 and 204, or 205, or 403. 


421. Government and Business. (38-0). Credit 3. I 


The problems created by the existence of monopoly power in those industries in 
which entrance of new firms and the prices charged are not controlled by 
governmental commissions. An attempt is made to examine the extent and intensity 
of this monopoly power and our past and present publie policies toward it. Prerequisites: 
Economics 203 and 204, or 205, or 403. 


422. . Monetary Problems and Policies. (8-0). Credit 3. II 7 


The relationship of money to prices and income, to domestic economic stability, and 
to international monetary equilibrium. Prerequisite: Economics 311. 


424. Economics of Transportation. (8-0). Credit 3. II 


A description of the structure and functioning of our highway, rail, water, and 
air transportation systems; the economic significance of transportation in our society ; 
and an analysis of the theory and practice of regulation of the transportation industries 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and other governmental agencies. Prerequisites: 
Economics 203 and 204, or 205, or 403. 


433. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II xT 


Primarily for students majoring or minoring in economics. A study of methodology, 
scope, and philosophy of economic science, followed by individual investigation of some 
current economic problems. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


434. Economic Analysis of the South. (38-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the economic resources and problems of the South in the light of their 
geographic and historical background and of current movements for improvements. 
Prerequisites: Economics 203 and 204, or 205, or 403. 


435. Collective Bargaining and Labor Disputes. (38-0). Credit 3. I 7 


. A study of the economic significance of collective bargaining including techniques, 
union contracts, and contract formation. Prerequisite: Economics 318 or approval of 
the Head of the Department. 


437. Government and Labor Relations. (2-0). Credit 2. II 7 


A study of court decisions and laws regulating and protecting labor in the interest 
of national welfare with attention given to the social and economic environment in 
which such regulations were developed. Special attention is given to the major 
legislative acts of Congress and some of the state laws pertaining to labor relations, 
with some attempt to evaluate these in the light of a changing conception of labor 
relations. Prerequisite: Economics 318 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


440. Latin-American Trade. (8-0). Credit 3. II 7 


A study of Latin-American trade and commercial policies, together with an analysis 
of the economic problems of this region. Prerequisite: Economics 321 or approval of 
the Head of the Department. 


441. Russian Economy. (3-0). Credit 3. I a 


A study of the development of Russian trade, agriculture, industry, government, 
finance, and standards of living in successive periods in relation to the historical, 
geographic, economic, and ideological background. Prerequisites: Economics 203 and 
204, or 205, or 403. 


443. Contemporary Economic Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of current economic problems which lie within the following major areas 
of economic policy: economic stability, control of monopoly power, distribution of 
income, and international economic relations. Prerequisites: Economics 203 and 204, 
or 205, or 4038. 


EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 993. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. History of Economic Thought. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Primary emphasis is given to the Classical Period of 1776-1848, although a brief 
survey of pre-classical economic thought is made at the beginning of the course. 
Students are expected to read extensively in original sources, and special attention 
is devoted to the works of Smith, Malthus, West, Ricardo, and Mill. Prerequisite: 
Approval of the Head of the Department. 


602. History of Economic Thought. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Following a general survey of the wage-fund controversy, an intensive study is 
made of marginal utility theory as developed by Menger, Jevons, Boehm Bawerk, etc., 
followed by the Neo-Classical period. The final portion of the course is devoted to the 
synthesis of classical and marginal utility theory found in Marshall’s system. 
Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


606. The Labor Movement. (4-0). Credit 4. Il 


A historical survey of the evolution of labor movements and programs. Discussion 
of economic principles involved in the leading problems of labor. Prerequisite: 
Economics 318. 


607. Contemporary Economic Theory. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


This is a survey of the more important contributions to economic thought which 
have been made during the last generation. The current writings of important 
contemporary economists are read and discussed. Prerequisite: Economics 323. 


611. Government Fiscal Policy. (8-0). Credit 3. I 


This course concerns the development of modern national income analysis and the 
role of fiscal policy in promoting~ economic stability. The conceptual problems of 
measuring national income are considered, analytical systems explaining the determination 
of national income are surveyed, and contemporary policy recommendations for the 
maintenance of full employment without inflation are discussed. Prerequisite: 
Economics: 311 or 412. 


613. International Economic Policies. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A critical examination of governmental policies toward international trade both 
at home and abroad; includes study of the role of the individual and the. state in 
foreign trade; examines export and import controls, exchange control and exchange 
stabilization funds; considers tariff and rehabilitation policies of the government and 
their relation to foreign trade. Prerequisite: Economics 321. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 


Individual problems not related to a thesis or dissertation. Prerequisites: Graduate 
classification with major or minor in economics; approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Thesis research. 


Department of Education and Psychology 


: Professor G. B. Wilcox, 
Professors T. D. Brooks, G. P. Parker, W. A. Varvel; Associate Profes- 
sors M. S. Kavanaugh, A. J. Kingston, Jr.; Assistant Professor 
S. A. Kerley 


EDUCATION 


The courses in education have been designated, with the approval of 
the Texas Education Agency, according to their particular field of spe- 
cialization. All courses are classified as professional education, and ad- 
ditional designations are shown in parentheses following certain course 
descriptions. : 


The following classifications may be applied to the courses listed 
when. so. designated .by the College, according to the type of problems 
undertaken by the class. (See next page.) 
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Elementary Education................ 425, 439, 619, 685, 691 

Secondary Education.................. 425, 439, 685, 691 

Curriculum and Methods........... 611, 619, 625, 626, 627, 628, 685, 691 
Administrationx.s 42. 625, 626, 627, 628, 685, 691 
Supervisionis.e00 Wes. ee: 625, 626, 627, 628, 685, 691 
COUNBELING 29. 2 ee 610, 625, 626, 627, 628, 685, 691 


121. An Introduction to Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


The development of the American system of education; factors and emphasis 
contributing to its universality ; comparative study of systems of other countries, noting 
distinguishing characteristics of the American system as to its extent, organization, 
administration, supervision, and support. Designed not as an indoctrination for teacher 
candidates but as a cultural background course. ; 


319. Elementary School Methods. (8-0). Credit 3. S 


This course is designed to meet the needs of the students in the basic principles and 
practices underlying the curriculum of the modern elementary school. Major emphasis 
will be given methods of learning, methods of teaching, teaching devices, technique of 
teaching, and modern principles and practices in the elementary school. Prerequisite: 
Psychology 307. (Curriculum and Methods, Elementary Education) 


320. Elementary School Administration. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


The functional study of the participation in, and the organization and administration 
of the elementary school. Designed to meet the needs of elementary school principals, 
supervisors, teachers, and school superintendents. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of 
education. (Administration, Elementary Education) 


321. Secondary School Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Methods of teaching high school subjects; for students who expect to teach in 
secondary schools. (Curriculum and Methods, Secondary Education) 


322. Secondary School Administration. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


The responsibilities of the teachers for the administration of the secondary school. 
(Administration, Secondary Education) 


421. History and Philosophy of Education. (8-0). Credit 3. I,S f+ 


This course is designed to supply teachers and other educators with a more complete 
background for their advanced educational programs. A critical study and evaluation of 
the educational achievements of the periods of development of nations and peoples of 
the world and the part played by education in the formation of their attitudes toward 
political, social, religious, and cultural accomplishments that are recognized as lasting 
contributions to human welfare. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of advanced education. 


422. History of American Education. (38-0). Credit 3. II, S + 


The origin and development of a system of free public education in America. The 
impelling motives that prompted the leaders and the people to strive for a system of free 
public education. The philosophy of education in the United States will be studied in 
relation to economic, social, and political development. Prerequisite: Senior classification 
or approval of the instructor. 


425. Supervised Student Teaching. (2-12). Credit 6. II 


Observation and participation in classroom activities. ‘Techniques of teaching the 
‘student’s special subject. Two hours per week devoted to student’s problems. Preparation 
of units of work preparatory to teaching. Supervised teaching. Prerequisites: Senior 
classification ; approval of the Head of the Department. 


426. Tests and Measurements. (38-0). Credit 3. I, S 7 


The development of scientific measurement. The fundamental principles of sound 
Measurement and an intensive study of the methods of appraising achievements of 
instructional objectives. Primary emphasis upon methods of constructing teacher-made 
objectives tests and techniques for improving other types of written examination. 
‘Prerequisite: Education 320 or 821. (Administration—Elementary or Secondary) 


427. Principles of Guidance. (8-0). Credit 3. II, S 7 


‘ Introduction to the field of guidance and student personnel work. Treatment of 
‘principles underlying the aims, methods, and instruments employed in counseling 
cand guidance. Attention to relationship of instruction and guidance. Prerequisite: 
Psychology 207 or 301. (Administration) 
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431. An Introductory Course in Techniques of Curriculum Construction. 
(320) .0Gredit: 8.0148 xy 


An introduction to the problems faced in the work of curriculum production and 
the current practices employed in solving them. Emphasis is placed upon preliminary 
survey, planning the curriculum, organizing materials, and course of study construction. 
Prerequisite: Education 321. (Curriculum and Methods) 


433. Improvement of Reading, Spelling, and Speech. Credit 3. S + 


Application of phonetics in the teaching of reading, spelling, and speech in the 
primary and elementary grades. A study of International Phonetic Alphabet with 
reference to speech organs and correct pronunciation. (To be given on a full day 
schedule in a three-weeks period. Ten hours per week to be given over to demonstration 
teaching.) Prerequisite: Senior or graduate classification. (Curriculum and Methods, 
Elementary Education) 


434. Improvement of Reading, Spelling, and Speech. Credit 3. S y 


An advanced course in the application of phonics in teaching reading, spelling, and 
speech to pupils in the upper level of the primary grades. Prerequisite: Approval of 
the instructor. (Curriculum and Methods, Elementary Education) 


435. Audio-Visual Education. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S “9 


Basic philosophy of visual education; a study of areas of instruction in relation to 
visual aids; scope of materials, equipment and materials available; technical information 
and practice in the operation and use of types of equipment; production and development 
of other materials for use by the teacher. This course is designed primarily for teachers 
and advanced students in education. Prerequisite: Education 321. 


439. Educational Statistics. (8-0). Credit 3. II, S + 


Statistical techniques for classroom teachers, principals, students of psychology and 
education and educational research. Problems originating in classrooms, offices of 
principals, laboratories of educational investigators will be used for illustrative materials 
and exercises. Not open to students who have received credit for any other courses in 
statistics. Prerequisite: Six hours of advanced education. 


441. Practicum in Remedial Reading. (2-3). Credit 3. S f 


A course designed to familiarize the student with diagnostic and remedial reading 
techniques. Each participant will be given an opportunity to work, under supervision, 
with students enrolled in the College reading improvement course. Prerequisites: Senior 
or graduate elassification and approval of the instructor. (In general the student must 
be pursuing a course of training leading to teaching, counseling, or personnel work, 
iter have successfully completed at least 9 hours in education.) (Curriculum and 

ethods 


English 461. Teaching of Language and Composition. (3-0). 
Credit 3. S 


See page 306 for a full description of this course. 


FOR GRADUATES 
604. Development of Education in Texas. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


The origin and development of public school education in Texas. 


607. Programs and Procedures in Supervision. (3-0). Credit 3. II,S 


Designed for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. Deals with the philosophy, 
organization, and administration of supervision of both the elementary school and the 
secondary school. Prerequisites: Education 321, 426, 431, or their equivalent:. (Super- 
vision—Elementary or Secondary) 


608. Administration of Local School Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A study of school funds on the local school level; sources, budgeting, systems of 
accounting and _ reporting. Supply management as related to school efficiency. 
(Administration) 


609. Public School Laws. (2-0). Credit 2. II, S 


A _Teview of the constitutional provisions, statute laws, court decisions, and 
regulations governing the public schools, with special reference to Texas. (Administration) 
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610. Pupil Accounting. (2-0). Credit 2. I, 8 


A study of devices to record and improve census taking and attendance; classification 
and promotional schemes; school record system ; school reports and pupil appraisal 
studies; marking systems. (Administration) 


611. Newer Techniques of Teaching. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 


A study of teaching methods and techniques. Application of the newer methods 
and techniques of teaching to materials on the elementary and secondary school levels. 
Prerequisite: Education 321 or its equivalent. (Methods—Elementary or Secondary) 


612. Interpreting the Schools to the Public. (2-0). Credit 2. II, 8S 


A study of types of programs designed to give to _ the public comprehensive 
information of the local school; devices and media used in presenting information. 
(Administration) 


613. The School Plant. (8-0). Credit 3. II, S 


A study of plans for determining the extent and character of present and future 


building and equipment needs of a school unit; efficiency of present plant; operation 
and maintenance; planning the building program. (Administration) 


614. State School Finance. (2-0). Credit 2. I, S 


A study of taxation for school support; apportionment of state school funds; 
endowments and_ subsidies; equalizing educational opportunities and tax burden. 
(Administration) 


615. State School Administration. (2-0). Credit 2. II, 8S 


A study of state school administrative organizations; origin and development of local 
units; proper relationships of the State to local units; state boards of education and their 
functioning; training and certification of teachers. (Administration) 


616. Administration of Teacher Personnel. (2-0). Credit 2. II, S 


A study of selection, salary schedules, tenure, and promotion of teachers, including 
in-service training; efficiency records and ratings. (Administration) 


619. Resources Use Education. (4-0). Credit 4. S 


Major emphasis will be given to wise use and protection of our natural and human 
resources. Consultants will give the technical information concerning each area, and the 
students will translate this information into teaching units of work for use in public 
school curriculum. The areas to be considered are soils, water, forests, wildlife, minerals 
and industry, human resources, health, and physical and safety education. Prerequisite: 
Education 321 or 431 or the equivalent. 


622. The Junior College. (8-0). Credit 3. II, S 


A somewhat systematic canvass of the history, present-day philosophy, and problems 
of the junior college, supplemented by individual projects. Special emphasis will be 
placed on the organization and administration of junior colleges under Texas laws. 


628. Standardized Tests and Measurements. (38-0). Credit 3. II, S. 


Use of standardized tests in instruction and guidance. Study of various tests of 
achievement, aptitude, interest, and personality. Methods of construction, experimental 
trial, and standardization of published tests. Interpretation of test results. Prerequisite: 
Education 426. 


625. Practicum in Secondary Education. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A course designed for secondary school teachers in which a study is made of current 
problems of the secondary school. The student, with the advice of the instructor, will 
select an individual problem from the following areas: planning, including the school 
survey; curriculum development; life adjustment education; education for out-of-school 
youths and adults; evaluative criteria; supervision; citizens’ committee for the public 
schools. Prerequisites: Individual approval; teaching experience. (Secondary Education) 


626. Practicum in Secondary Education. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


This is a continuation of Education 625. The student selects an individual secondary 
school problem different from the one used for Education 625. (Secondary Education) 
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627. Practicum in Elementary Education. (2-8). Credit 3. I 


A course designed for elementary schoo] teachers in which a study is made of current 
problems of the elementary school. The student, with the advice of the instructor, will 
select an individual problem from the following areas: evaluation, a detailed study of 
testing programs; curriculum development in specific areas; health and safety education ; 
child growth and development; improving teaching. techniques; supervision, school 
and community programs. Prerequisites: Individual approval; teaching experience. 
(Elementary Education) 


628. Practicum in Elementary Education. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


This is a continuation of Education 627. The student selects an individual elementary 
school problem different from the one used for Education 627. (Elementary Education) 


630. Secondary School Supervision. (38-0). Credit 3. II 


A program for the improvement of instruction in the secondary schools. Special, 
general, and cooperative programs of supervision will be considered. Each student will 
be required to develop a supervisory program for a subject or a school. Prerequisite: 
Education 607 or the equivalent. (Secondary, Supervision.) 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of education, 
Prerequisite: Graduate classification in education. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
207. General Psychology. (38-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


An introductory course dealing with the elementary principles of human behavior. 
Designed for those students preparing for medicine, law, journalism, or for a major in 
the social or biological sciences. 


301. Educational Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The application of psychology to the problems of teaching. The nature and operation 
of the laws of learning; transfer of training; nature, measurement, and significance of 
individual difference; conditions that influence efficiency of learning. (Professional 
Education) 


3038. Psychology for Taetnieul Students. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


An introductory course emphasizing the applications of general psychology. Designed 
for students of agriculture, business administration, and engineering. Credit cannot be 
obtained for both Psychology 207 and 303. 


305. Personality Adjustments. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Chief mechanisms of personal adjustment, the criteria of normality, abnormal 
patterns of behavior, the methods of psychotherapy. Prerequisite: One course in 
psychology, preferably Psychology 207. 


307. Child Growth and Development. (38-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Growth and development of the normal child from infancy to adolescence with 
emphasis upon the elementary school years. Prerequisite: Psychology 207 or 3083. 
(Elementary Education) 


323. Psychology of Adolescence. (8-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The psychological problems of the normal teen-age individual, including the 
consideration of the ways and means of aiding youth to meet these problems 
constructively, Prerequisite: Psychology 301. 


401. Industrial Psychology. (38-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Significance of individual differences in industry; instruments and techniques of 
selecting and placing personnel; motivating, training, and supervising the worker; nature 
and control of fatigue; psychological aspects of labor relations; morale and attitude 
measurement; industrial counseling. Prerequisites: Industrial Engineering 401 and 411 
or registration therein; or Psychology 207 and a course in statistics; or Psychology 303. 


402. Advanced Educational Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S$ + 


A comprehensive study of the nature of the learner and some of the environmental 
factors which influence learning and educational adjustment. Principles will be evaluated 
in relation to school practice and results of psychological research. Prerequisites: 
Psychology 301; senior classification. 
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Department of Electrical Engineering 


Professor M. C. Hughes, : 

Professors F. C. Bolton, H. C. Dillingham, L. M. Haupt, Jr., E. W. 

Markle, N. F. Rode, R. P. Ward; Associate Professors G. D. Hall- 

mark, C. S. Walker*; Assistant Professors E. H. Andrew, Jr., R. D. 

Chenoweth*, J. S. Denison, A. J. Druce, W. T. Matzen, Jr.; Instructor 
Charles Ingram, Jr.* 


201. Electricity and Magnetism. (38-4). Credit 4. lI, II 


Lectures, recitations, and problems in electricity and magnetism. ses 
A laboratory investigation of the phenomena studied in the textbook. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 104, registration in 209. 


208. Direct Current Machinery. (8-3). Credit 4. II, S 


A study of the application of the fundamental laws of the electric and the magnetic 
circuits to the design and operation of direct current motors and generators. 

The laboratory work includes practice in the wiring up and the operation of DC 
generators and motors; the determination of characteristics and the measurement and 
calculation of losses, efficiencies, and regulation. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 201. 


305. Electrical Machinery. (38-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A study of the fundamental principles of dynamos, motors, and transformers of 
the types commonly used in general engineering practice. The practice is designed to 
familiarize the general engineering student with the operation and the more important 
characteristics of both direct and alternating current machines. Prerequisites : 
Mathematics 210; Physics 204. 


307. Electrical Circuits. (8-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A study of the fundamental principles of direct and alternating current circuits. 
The practice includes measurements of the circuit phenomena and practical application 
of equipment. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 204. 


308. Electrical Machinery. (8-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A study of the principal types of electrical machinery, including their operating 
characteristics, and application. : 

The practice includes actual operation and testing of the electrical machinery and 
equipment most commonly used in industry. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 307. 


3815. Alternating Currents. (38-8). Credit 4. I, II 


Principles of alternating currents. The steady-state relations of voltage and current 
in simple circuits contaiming resistance, self inductance, and capacitance. .Power and 
power factor, polyphase circuits. The practice consists of laboratory studies of the topics 
mentioned above. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 201; Mathematics 210. 


316. Electrical Circuit Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Transients in direct and alternating current circuits. Non-sinusoidal voltages and 
currents in single phase and polyphase circuits. Study of circuits that have conductive, 
rege and magnetic coupling. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 315; Mathematics 
07. 


318. Field Theory and Electrical Measurements. (2-3). 
Credit 3. II, S 


An introduction into the concepts of electric and magnetic fields. Study of the 
precision and accuracy of measurements. Studies of the various instruments and 
methods available for the measurements of resistance, inductance, and capacitance; 
voltage and current in AC and DC circuits; power, power factor, and phase angle; 


frequency and wave shape; magnetic flux and iron losses. Prerequisite: Electrical 
Engineering 315. 


320. Electronics. (3-8). Credit 4. II, S 


j An introduction to the theory of electron tubes and circuits. Thermionic, gaseous, 
light sensitive, and cathode ray tubes, rectifier and amplifier circuits through class B 
push pull will be covered. Laboratory includes experiments illustrating the principles 
covered in the theory section. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 315. 


*On leave of absence. 
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401. Alternating Current Machinery. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


A graphical and mathematical study of alternating current machines, ; including 
transformers and synchronous generators and motors. Prerequisites: Electrical Engi- 
neering 316, registration in 403; Mathematics 308. 


402. Alternating Current Machinery. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


A continuation of the study of synchronous machines; asynchronous machines, 
polyphase and single phase motors; rectifiers and converters and control equipment. 
Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 401, 403; registration in 404. 


403. Alternating Current Laboratory. (1-8). Credit 2. I 


A laboratory study of the alternating current machines covered in Electrical 
Engineering 401. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 316, 318, registration in 401. 


404. Alternating Current Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. II + 


A continuation of the laboratory study of alternating current machines. Prerequisites: 
Electrical Engineering 401, 403, registration in 402. 


406. Electric Power Distribution and Transmission. (2-2). 
Credit 3. II i 


Lectures and recitations on the transmission and distribution of power by electrical 
methods including symmetrical components. Detailed calculations of line constants, 
lightning phenomena, switching surges, and cost estimates of transmission and distribu- 
tion systems. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 415. 


415. Transmission Networks. (8-0). Credit 3. I i 


An analytical study of the theory of transmission lines and impedance matching 
devices. Hyperbolic functions and: differential equations are applied. The treatment is 
generalized to apply to either power or communication circuits. Prerequisites: Electrical 
Engineering 316; Mathematics 308. 


419. Radio Communication. (8-3). Credit 4. I a 


A study of the basic circuits used in radio transmitting and receiving devices. An 
analytical study of modulators, demodulators, oscillators, and amplifiers. The laboratory 
work covers experimental studies of the component parts, complete receivers and 
transmitters. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 316, 320; Mathematics 308. 


420. Servomechanisms. (38-0). Credit 3. I 


A general study of closed-loop control devices, including electrical, hydraulic, and 
mechanical systems. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 307 or 316; Mathematics 308. 


428. Communication Circuits. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


A study of the engineering principles used in wire line communications, including 
telephone and telegraph systems, transmission theory, inductive interference, networks, 
filters, loading, repeater and carrier systems. Laboratory investigations include 
transmission measurements on artificial lines involving the use of vacuum tube measuring 
devices and impedance bridges. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 415 or registration 
therein. 


432. Public Utility Problems. (8-0). Credit 3. II 


Problems in the mathematics of finance, depreciation, engineering economy, 
accounting, distribution factors, and rates with particular reference to the electric 
power industry. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 401. 


436. Electrical Equipment for Buildings. (8-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The application of electrical equipment in building construction including a study 
of electrical material and method of installation; principles of electrical circuit design 
and wiring system commonly employed; electrical machinery; elevators; illumination 
both for interior lighting and floodlighting; and electrical acoustical aids. 


441. Symmetrical Components of Polyphase Circuits. (8-0). 
Credit 3. II * 
The solution of current, voltages, and power flow during fault conditions on a 


power transmission system by the application of a method of symmetrical components. 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 308 or 401. 


446. Television. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


An introduction to the principles and practice of television engineering ; image 
analysis, television camera action, synchronizing circuits, video amplifiers, receivers, 
laboratory study of transmitters and receivers. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 419. 
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449. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


Written reports and oral presentation of them on selected topics from current 
literature in the various fields of electrical engineering. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification. 


450. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Oral presentation of selected topics from current literature of the field. Technical 
films showing practical application of theories of electrical engineering. Prerequisite: 
Second semester senior classification. 


501. Theory and Application of Electron Tubes. (38-3). 
Credit 4. I, 8 + 


This course is designed to familiarize the students of all engineering fields with basic 
electron tube phenomena and their applications to electrical instrumentation, particularly 
strain gauges, amplifiers, cathode ray oscilloscopes, electronic recorders, nuclear counters, 
pulse forming devices, oscillators, and associated equipment in the electrical field of 
measurements. 


502. Ultra High Frequency Techniques. (2-3). Credit 3. II 7 


An introduction to the theory and practice of ultra high frequency radio wave 
generation, transmission and radiation.Development of Maxwell’s equations and their 
application to transmission of electrical energy in wave guides. Prerequisites: Electrical 
Engineering 415, 419. 


508. Radiation and Propagation. (8-0). Credit 3. I + 


Electromagnetic waves, current and voltage distribution in antennas, electromagnetic 
radiation, field distribution, directional antennas, propagation of electric waves; 
ionosphere, ground wave, sky wave, direct wave, fading characteristics. Prerequisites: 
Electrical Engineering 415 or registration therein; Mathematics 308. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601.* Advanced Alternating Currents. (38-4). Credit 4. I 


Wave analysis; mechanical and electrical wave analyzers; non-linear circuits; 
multiple winding transformer theory; transient solution of general network. The study 
of transients with oscillographs. 


602.* Advanced Alternating Currents. (3-4). Credit 4. II 


Steady-state and transient solution of recurrent networks, operational calculus 
methods of solution of circuits with lumped and distributed constants, non-linear circuits. 


603.* Electrical Machine Design. (1-8). Credit 2. I 


The design of electrical machines and the predetermination of their characteristics. 


604. Electrical Plant Design. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


The design of power plants with special emphasis on the electrical machinery. 


605. Servomechanisms. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


A study of the theory of feed back control systems with special emphasis on the 
synthesis of such systems. Includes the transient and steady-state behavior of electrical, 
mechanical, and hydraulic systems. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; graduate classifi- 
cation. 


606. Servomechanisms. (8-3). Credit 4. II 


A study of feed back control system components and their power requirements; and 
sample data, on-off, and other discontinous control systems. Prerequisite: Electrical 
Engineering 605. 


607.* Alternating Current Circuits and Machines. (3-4). Credit 4. I 


The study of transient conditions in electrical machines. 


608.* Advanced Alternating Current Macinery. (3-4). Credit 4. II 


A study of complicated alternating current machines. 


609.* Advanced Communication Engineering—Audio Systems. (3-3) 
Credit 4. I 


A study of the design and operation of audio systems, including mixers, amplifiers, 
equalizers, filters, networks, and transmission measuring devices ; laboratory investigations 
include frequency characteristics of lines, transmission measurements on typical 
networks, and audio amplifiers. 

*In the summer session these courses may he divided into ty panies a-and b, each with 
two hours.of credit. 
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610.* Advanced Communication Engineering—Broadcast Systems. 
(3-8). Credit 4. II 
A detailed study of the design and operation of radio frequency receiving and 


transmitting systems for broadcasting. Field strength measurements and determination 
of the characteristics of broadcast equipment are the major laboratory investigations. 


611.* Symmetrical Components Applied to Electrical Engineering. 
(3-4). Credit 4. II 


The solution of unbalanced electrical circuits by means of symmetrical components; 
the study and measurement of machine constants by means of the oscillograph. 


612. Application of Electrical Machinery to Industrial Operations. 
(4-0). Credit 4. I 


A study of characteristics of electrical motors with special emphasis on their 
application to different types of loading, electrical control, and the development of 
electrically operated drives. 


618. Public Utility Administration. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


A study of the development of public service regulation by commissions; status 
of public service corporations in the courts; the fixing of rate bases and analyses of 
methods used in determining cost of service, and other problems pertaining to public 
utility administration. 


614. Public Utility Administration. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


A continuation of the study of problems pertaining to public utility administration. 


616.* Acoustic Devices in Sound Reproducing Systems. (8-3). 
Credit 4. II 


A detailed study of microphones, recorders, and loud speakers with an introduction to 
the basic theory of vibrating systems; and a brief study of architectural and physiological 
acoustics incident to the proper application of sound reproducing systems. Laboratory 
work includes measurements of speakers, recorders, and microphones, noise surveys, and 
performance of sound systems in small auditoria. 


620.* Advanced Illuminating Engineering. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of fundamentals of illuminating engineering concepts; advanced, design of 
various types of lighting installations; problems of a research character. 


621. High Voltage Phenomena. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of dielectrics as applied to insulation of high voltage systems; lightning and 
lightning protection. 


622. High Voltage Laboratory. (0-6). Credit 2. II 


Sixty cycle and impulse testing; measurement of impulse voltage and currents with a 
high voltage cathode ray oscillograph. 


626.* Introduction to Electron Tube Design. (4-0). Credit 4. I 

The motion of ions in electric and magnetic fields, electron emission, and conduction 
through gases are studied. The applications in mass spectrometry, electron optics, and 
electron tube design are considered. 


627.* Electron Tube Design. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


The theory of design and laboratory techniques applied in the experimental 
development of electronic tubes. 


628. Theory and Design of Feedback Networks. (4-0). Credit 4. I 

A study of regeneration and feedback theory with emphasis on circuit analysis 
methods suitable for treatment of these topics. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 
601; Mathematics 602 or the equivalent. 


631.* Design of Special Electronic Circuits. (38-8). Credit 4. II 

study of the design of special electronic circuits, trigger circuits, multivibrators, 
counters, sweep circuits, and special control and synchronizing circuits as found in 
television, radar, and other applications. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 419 or 
registration therein. ' 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Research problems of limited scope designed primarily to develop research technique. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


*In the summer session these courses may be divided into two parts, a and b, each with 
two hours of credit. 
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Department of Engineering Drawing 


Professor W. E. Street, 
Professor J. G. McGuire; Associate Professors W. F. Adams, E. H. Brock, 
S. M. Cleland, B. F. K. Mullins, J. P. Oliver, C. H. Ransdell, L. E. Stark; 
Assistant Professors B. A. Hardaway, P. M. Mason; Instructors N. B. 
Bardell, T. T. Isbell, L. T. McBeth, F. D. Meyers* 


105. Engineering Drawing. (0-6). Credit 2. I, II, S 

Care and use of drawing instruments and equipment, vertical freehand lettering, 
engineering, geometry, view drawings, revolutions, auxiliaries, sections, engineering 
sketching, pictorials, dimensioning, working drawings. F 


106. Descriptive Geometry. (0-6). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Point, line, and plane relationships. Bearings and slopes of lines. Contours, cuts, 
and fills. Strike and dip. Successive auxiliary view problems. Revolution about an 
axis and true length diagrams. Developments and intersections. Prerequisite: Engineering 
Drawing 105. 


127. Industrial Freehand Sketching. (1-3). Credit 2. I, Il 


Basic techniques of freehand drawing in line and tone; delineation of form, textures, 
materials, sketching, and industrial applications of freehand drawing. 


128. Methods of Industrial Reproductions. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Basic techniques of reproduction processes for industrial use. 


207. Lay-Off and Mold Loft Drafting. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Practical application of descriptive geometry in lay-off problems from the mold 
loft. Faired lines from offsets. Intersections of faired lines by planes, and intersections 
of shell and fittings. Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing 106. May be taken concurrently 
with 208. 


208. Lay-Off and Mold Loft Drafting. (0-3). Credit 1. II 

Practical application of descriptive geometry in lay-off problems from the mold 
loft. Faired lines from offsets. Intersections of faired lines by planes, and intersections 
of i fittings. Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing 106. May be taken concurrently 
with 207. 


221. Building Construction Drawing. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Architectural details in frame and masonry construction; general drawings and 
techniques of presentation. (For students in industrial education) Prerequisite: 
Engineering Drawing 105 or the equivalent. 


222. Building Construction Drawing. (1-8). Credit 2. II 


Architectural details in various types of construction; working drawings and 
techniques of presentation. (For students in industrial education) Prerequisite: 
Engineering Drawing 221. 


302. Nomography. (1-8). Credit 2. II 


Introduction ; uniform and functional scales; types of equations; the alignment chart; 
Z-charts; combinations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601. Advanced Industrial Drawing. (2-3). Credit 3. I, S 


Problems pertinent to all industrial fields. Solutions involve projections, primary 
auxiliary views, successive auxiliary views, revolutions, flat pattern layouts, perspective, 
and shades and shadows. Use of drafting machines and other special drafting equipment. 
Appropriate for high school and college teachers. Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing 
106 or equivalent. 


*On leave of absence. 
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603. Advanced Machine Drawing. (1-6). Credit 3. II, S 


Conventional practices, dimensioning, fastenings, machine and pictorial sketching. 
Empirical design including problems of stuffing boxes, piping, shafting, gears, cams, ship 
and aircraft parts. Use of special drafting equipment such as drafting machine, section 
liner, proportional dividers, erasing machines, light table, and mechanical lettering 
guides. Methods of reproduction. Appropriate for high school and college teachers. 
Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing 106 or equivalent. 


605. Spherical Projections.* (2-0). Credit 2. I, S 


Advanced graphics including recent developments in drawing, review of graphical 
research, and related fields. Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing 106 or the equivalent. 


606. Stereographic and Clinographic Projections.* (2-0). 
Credipes Vil S 


Advanced graphics including recent developments in drawing, review of graphical 
research, and related fields. Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing 106 or the equivalent. 


607. Descriptive Geometry for Teachers.* (4-0). Credit 4. II, S 


Fundamental concepts of descriptive geometry. The design and organization of 
problems and teaching devices for college teachers. Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing 
106 or the equivalent. 


Gly Technical. Illustration.” (3-3).. Credit 47° I'S 


Axonometric projection including shading. Design and construction of display 
layouts. Commercial and technical illustrating. Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing 106 
or the equivalent. 


Department of English 


Professor S. S. Morgan, 
Professors D. B. Cofer, F. E. Ekfelt, P. G. Gunter, J. Q. Hays, E. D. 
Hedgecock, T. F. Mayo; Associate Professors K. E. Elmquist, C. A. Greer, 
P. C. Key, H. L. Kidd, C. D. Laverty; Assistant Professors S. S. Cox, H. 
S. Creswell, C. K. Esten, L. F. Hauer, H. E. Hierth**, M. A. Huggett, L. 
B. Keel, L. J. Martin, J. F. Pierce, F. W. Powell, N. W. Quick, J. N. Shep- 
perd, S. B. Southwell, E. E. Stokes; Instructors J. Q. Anderson, D. C. 
Baker, J. D. Ebbs, H. G. Eldridge**, R. W. Feragen, W. A. Ferrel, J. S. 
Jernigan, G. G. Lake, J. J. Lawler, W. B. Martin, T. J. Mattern, M. A. 
Rodgers, R. J. Salisbury, V. Weining, D. E. Wretlind, E. C. York** 


100. Fundamentals of Writing. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Emphasis on spelling, punctuation, grammatical correctness, clearness, and natural- 
ness. For students at all levels who are deficient in English. No credit toward a 
degree will be granted for the satisfactory completion of this course. 


108. Composition and Rhetoric. (38-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


Composition oral and written. Readings in modern prose (not fiction). Emphasis 
on grammar and the structure of the sentence and the paragraph. 


104. Composition and Rhetoric. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Composition oral and written. A continuation of the study in English 103. Empha- 
sis on the short composition and the writing of investigative papers, 


203. Composition and Literature. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II,S 


Advanced composition, based upon the reading and discussion of modern plays, 
stories, and novels, and the critical analysis of one or two current moving pictures. Pre- 
requisites: English 103, 104. 


207. Report Writing and Correspondence. (2-0). Credit 2. I, Il 


A course in-the preparation of technical reports and of the more common types of 
business letters. Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 


*Primarily for graduate students interested in education. Not. available for major or 
minor work toward an engineering degree except by permission of the Dean of the 
Graduate School. 


**On leave of absence. 
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210. Writing and Discussion. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II,S 


A study of the principles of reasoning as these apply to all types of composition in- 
tended to influence thought and conduct; reading practice in evaluating evidence, infer- 
ence, and strategy of presentation; writing and speaking practice in the analysis and 
support of a proposition. Prerequisites: English 1038, 104. 


212. Shakespeare. (38-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the major plays of Shakespeare, with lectures on his life, his language, 
and his cultural environment. Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 


231. Survey of English Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A survey of the literature of England from Anglo-Saxon times to Dr. Johnson. Em- 
phasis on reading in such major writers as Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Donne, Jon- 
son, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Addison and Steele, Swift, Goldsmith, and Johnson. Special 
attention to the Shakespeare of the sonnets. Includes both poetry and prose, and both 
drama and fiction. Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 


232. Survey of English Literature. (38-0). Credit 3. II, S 


A survey of the literature of England as reflected in the poems of Thomson through 
the last Victorians, in the essays of Lamb through Huxley, and in the novels of Scott 
through Hardy, with special attention to reports and discussions on the main current 
of English thought on revolution, reform, democracy, religion, science, and industrialism. 
Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 


3801. Writing for Professional Men. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Advanced writing in scientific and technical fields including technical reports and 
papers designed for technical and scientific journals; business correspondence. /Prereq- 
uisite: The completion of the freshman-sophomore program of English. 


309. The English Language. (8-0). Credit 3. I 


Survey of the grammatical structure, vocabulary,’ and history of the English lan- 
guage, with brief discussion of related languages. Examples of the study of literature 
and writing from the standpoint of language. Prerequisites: ‘Two courses in sophomore 
English. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


3810. Phonetics and Pronunciation. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Brief introductory discussion of the nature of language and of language study. 
Detailed study of the formation of English sounds, of usage in pronunciation, and of 
phonetic and phonemic principles. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 
(Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


319. Report Writing. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


A course in the preparation of technical reports in the form observed by the Petrol- 
eum Division of the A, I. M. E., the American Petroleum Institute, and the American 
Association of Geologists, with instruction in the preparation of bibliographies and the 
use of library material. Prerequisite: English 104. 


320. Selected Reading. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 


The careful, reflective reading, with lectures and class discussions, of four selected 
books whieh are both enjoyable and thought-provoking. The objects of the course are 
both to acquaint students intimately with these books and to teach them to read good 


ai oes with understanding and pleasure. Prerequisite: One course in sophomore Eng- 
ish. 


321. Nineteenth Century Literature (Romantic). (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the intellectual tendencies of the nineteenth century as reflected in the 
poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, and others. Prerequisite: Two 
courses in sophomore English. 


322. Nineteenth Century Literature (Victorian). (3-0). Credit 3. II 


, A continuation of the study in nineteenth century thought as reflected in the writ- 
ings of Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, and other Victorians, Prerequisites: Two courses 
in sophomore English. 


325. Creative Writing. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


_ The writing of stories, one-act plays, essays, editorials, and feature articles, espe- 
cially intended to aid the students in their extracurricular writing. Limited to students 
who have made an average of C in the prerequisite courses. Prerequisites: Two courses 
in sophomore English, (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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327. American Literature to 1870. (2-0). Credit 2. I t 


A study of American literature from the Colonial Period through the Civil War, with 
attention to the intellectual and social movements reflected in that literature. Special 
emphasis is placed upon the evolution of the democratic ideal as it is pictured in Amer- 
ican literature. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


3828. American Literature from 1870 to 1920. (2-0). Credit 2. II 7 


A study of American writing from Whitman and Twain to Frost and Dreiser; chief 
emphasis on major writers; incidental attention to social and literary movements. Lim- 
ited to students who have made an average of C or better in the prerequisite courses. 
Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


334. Science in Literature. (8-0). Credit 3. II 


Science in literature will trace the main developments in the history of science as 
they are presented in the literature of the Western World. The course will show the way 
in which science has influenced the literature productions of important writers, espe- 
cially in English and American literature. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore 
English. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


336. Life and Literature of the Southwest. (38-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the culture of the Southwest as expressed in literature, with emphasis on 
its different strains and their interweaving. Prerequisites: Freshman English and one 
course in sophomore English. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


340. Modern Drama. (38-0). Credit 3. II, S t 


A study of representative plays (in translation) by such dramatists as Ibsen, Haupt- 
mann, Rostand, and Pirandello on the Continent, and Pinero, Shaw, Synge, O’Neill, and 
heed bees Anderson in England and America. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore 

nglish. 


350. Modern Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 


A study of the most interesting British and American novelists, poets, and dramat- 
ists from about 1920 to the present, with lectures on the social and intellectual back- 
ground. Among the authors studied are Galsworthy, Aldous Huxley, Lewis, Wolfe, Hem- 
ingway, Steinbeck, O’Neill, Eliot, Millay, and Jeffers. Prerequisites: Two courses in 
sophomore English. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


371. Great Books. (38-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Greek plays, Roman lives (from Plutarch), Dante’s Inferno, Shakespeare’s King Lear, 
a Russian novel, twenty English poems, a modern novel. Prerequisite: Completion of 
the freshman-sophomore program in English; for students majoring in architecture, Eng- 
lish 210. 


375. Great American Writers. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


The most important works of five or six distinguished American writers of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, (The list will vary but will be chosen from such 
writers as Emerson, Melville, Whitman, Twain, James, Glasgow, and Frost.) Prerequi- 
site: One course in sophomore English. 


381. Play Production. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


An effort to obtain an understanding of play production by a study of important as- 
pects of social drama, Shakespeare, and special problems in college and community the- 
aters. Students will study selected plays from the Greek drama through the Restoration 
period and adapt portions of them for presentation on a weekly radio program. Students 
will also participate in the presentation of two plays each semester. Prerequisite: Com- 
pletion of freshman-sophomore program in English. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 


382. Stagecraft. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the methods of staging plays, including scene design, scene construction, 
stage lighting, ete. Students will design sets to interpret mood and idea of plays; draft 
floor plans drawn to scale, make sketch and water color of set, and construct model set. 
Students will participate in the staging of two plays each semester. Readings will cover 
the history of the theater from the time of the Greeks until today. Prerequisite: Com- 
pletion of freshman-sophomore program in English. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


401. Public Speaking. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II, S 


Practice in the use of the voice, in the planning and delivery of speeches, in parlia- 
mentary procedure, and in group discussion. Prerequisite: Completion of the fresh- 
man-sophomore program in English. 
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403. Speaking for Professional Men. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Speech training for technical students in their professional fields. Topics include: 
how the professions serve society; how the professions have helped shape the course of 
society ; technical reports; group discussions. Prerequisite: Completion of freshman- 
sophomore program in English. 


405. Radio Speaking and Studio Practice. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Training in the preparation and delivery of radio talks, interviews, discussions, and 
announcements. Elementary principles of script and writing, practice in WTAW studio. 
Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English; approval of the instructor. (Offered 
in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


407. Speaking and Oral Interpretation. (1-2). Credit 2. II 


Speech training with special attention to the student’s professional field. The course 
will also include instruction and practice in the oral interpretation of literature, both 
prose and poetry. Required of English majors and education majors with a teaching 
major in English. Students may not receive credit for both English 403 and 407. Pre- 
requisite: Completion of freshman-sophomore program in English. (Offered in 1954-55. 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


428. The Novel in English. (8-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the novel in English in the eighteenth, nineteenth, and early twentieth 
centuries. Lectures; readings in the works of representative novelists such as Fielding, 
Austen, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Eliot, Hardy, Conrad, Galsworthy, Woolf, Forster, 
Melville, James, Dreiser. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. (Offered 
in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


461. Teaching of Language and Composition. (3-0). Credit 3. S fT 


A study of administrative and teaching problems involved in high school and college 
courses in composition, The organization and presentation of courses designed to im- 
prove student writing; various points of view toward language study held by teachers 
and students of linguistics; papers written by students and graded and criticized by in- 
structor; supervised practice in grading and criticizing of student writing; the organ- 
izing of the curriculum in English from the grades to college. The course is intended 
for students expecting to teach English, for teachers of other subjects, and for prin- 
cipals and superintendents confronted with problems of organizing and administering the 
English program. Prerequisite: Senior classification or approval of instructor. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S 


Individual supervision; no class meetings. Readings designed for the student with 
a major or a minor in English and selected to round out his over-all knowledge of 
literature and the criticism of literature. The selection of books will be determined 
for each student separately, and the student will read each book under the supervision 
of a professor in the Department of English who is a specialist in the field embracing 
the book. There will be written reports on the readings and a semester examination. 
Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of English. 


Department of Entomology 


Professor J. C. Gaines, 
Professors V. A. Little, H. J. Reinhard, F. L. Thomas; Associate 
Professor D. F. Martin; Assistant Professors R. L. Hanna, D. R. 
King, M. A. Price 


201. General Entomology. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the principal orders of insects; the relation of anatomy and physiology 
of insects to control methods; the principal insecticides and their uses; the development, 
habits, and economic importance of the more common insects with control methods for 
the injurious species. 


208. Veterinary Entomology. (8-2). Credit 4. II 


A study of insects and other arthropods that are parasitic upon domestic animals or 
concerned in the transmission of diseases. Methods of eradication and control are empha- 
sized. Prerequisite: First year classification in veterinary medicine. 
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301. Systematic Entomology. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


A systematic study of the orders and families of insects, their distinguishing char- 
acteristics, and the habitat and feeding habits of representative species. The preparation 
of insect collection and the use of keys for identification are emphasized in practice. 
Prerequisite: Entomology 201 or equivalent. 


302. Systematic Entomology. (2-8). Credit 3. II 7 


A continuation of Entomology 301, including orders and families of insects not in- 
cluded in Entomology 301. Prerequisite: Entomology 301. 


305. Insect Morphology. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


General morphology of typical insects with special emphasis on those structures of 
particular importance in systematic and applied entomology. Prerequisite: Entomology 
201 or equivalent. 


306. Insect Physiology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 5 


Internal anatomy and principles of physiology as applied to insects. Prerequisite: 
Entomology 305. 


307. Principles of Beekeeping. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


The life history of the honey bee, swarm control, division of colonies, feeding, win- 
tering, and general apiary management. 


308. Bees and Pollination. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


The course is designed to familiarize the students in agronomy, horticulture, agri- 
cultural education, and others with honey production, queen and package bee pro- 
duction, and the pollination of various crops for maximum seed production. 


309. Livestock Pests. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Field identification, biology, and control of insects, ticks, and mites found on do- 
mestic animals. Control measures will be emphasized. Relations of arthropods to dis- 
eases considered briefly. Prerequisite: Entomology 201 or the equivalent. 


312. Medical Entomology. (8-2). Credit 4. II 


A study of insects and other arthropods that are the causative agents of human dis- 
eases, or that are vectors, or intermediate hosts of disease-producing organisms. Pre- 
requisite: Biology 105 or Entomology 201. 


318. Biology of Insects. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


General biology and taxonomy of the classes of Arthropoda. Emphasis is placed on 
the orders and more important families of Hexapoda, their marks of identification, gen- 
eral biology, and their relations to other animals. The use of keys for the identification 
of insects and other arthropods is stressed in the laboratory. Prerequisite: Six hours 
of biological sciences. 


401. Principles of Insect Control. +(2-3). Credit 3. I t 


A study of both applied and natural controls emphasizing the uses, practical appli- 
cation, the physical and chemical properties of the more important insecticides. Pre- 
requisite: Entomology 201. 


402. Agricultural Pests. (2-3). Credit 3. II t 


The biological development, habits, and control of insect pests attacking farm crops, 
including livestock. Prerequisite: Entomology 201. 


405. Fruit and Vegetable Insects. (2-2).. Credit 3. II 


The biological development, habits, and control of insect pests attacking fruit and 
truck crops, with special emphasis on the value of parasites and orchard management 
for control. Prerequisite: Entomology 201 or equivalent. 


418. Problems. Credit 1to4. I, II,S 


Individual problems for beginners in research. Prerequisite: Entomology 302. 


ADV “seminar ea leO)e Credit lei, LL 


Report of original investigations, current literature, and special features. Required 
for entomology seniors and graduate students each semester. 
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423. Comparative Anatomy of Arthropods. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A detailed comparison of the digestion, respiration, circulation, excretion, and ner- 
vous system of arthropods and related animals. Taxonomic characters are also stressed. 
Prerequisite: Entomology 305 or equivalent. 


424. Insect Ecology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The effect of environmental factors upon the distribution, abundance, competition, 
and ecological succession of insects. Prerequisite: Entomology 302 or equivalent. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601, 602. Systematic Entomology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


A taxonomic study of the orders, families, and sub-groups of the class Hexapoda; a 
study of the International Rules of Nomenclature. <A special study of some particular 
group of insects is required in practice, Prerequisite: Entomology 302. 


605, 606. Apiculture. (8-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Apiary management; grading and marketing honey; diseases affecting bees; Ameri- 
can foulbrood regulations, and methods of eradicating bee diseases. Prerequisite: En- 
tomology 308. 


607. Economic Entomology. (8-3). Credit 4. I, S 


This course is designed chiefly for workers in vocational: agriculture and the Ex- 
tension Service. It includes studies of agricultural pests, their biologies, damage as 
determined by making infestation records and the use of control measures. Insecticides 
and methods of application are also considered. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of 
Department. 


608. Economic Entomology. (8-3). Credit 4. II 


A detailed study of insect pests, including identification, distribution, principles and 
methods of natural, cultural, and chemical controls; literature and research methods. 
Prerequisite: Entomology 401 or 402. 


613, 614. Morphology. (8-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


A detailed study of anatomical structures of insects. Prerequisite: Entomology 305. 


615. Insect Physiology. (8-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of the mechanical and chemical senses of insects; the physiology of respira- 
tion, circulation, digestion, and excretion. Prerequisite: Entomology 306. 


617, 618. Medical Entomology. (8-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


The taxonomy and biology of parasitic insects, ticks, mites and their role in the 
causation and transmission of diseases affecting man and domestic animals. Prerequi- 
sites: Entomology 208, 312 or equivalent. i 


619. Insect Toxicology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Chemical compounds which possess toxic properties; actions of poisons on insects; 
evaluation of insecticides in the laboratory and field; and mathematical analysis of data. 
Prerequisite: Entomology 615. 


628. Aquatic Arthropods. (38-3). Credit 4. I 


A detailed study of the taxonomy, life history, and ecology of crustacea and aquatic 
insects, and their relation to fish production. Literature and research methods are in- 
cluded. Prerequisite: Entomology 313 or the equivalent. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Individual problems or research not pertaining to a thesis or dissertation. Pre- 
requisites: Graduate classification with major or minor in entomology; approval of 
Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research problems on taxonomy, life histories, biological control, ecology, physiology, 
or toxicology of insecticides. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


FLORICULTURE AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 309 


Department of Floriculture and Landscape 
Architecture 


Professor A. F. DeWerth; 
Associate Professor R. F. White; Assistant Professor lan. Lobes Jr. 
Instructor J. W. MacQueen 


FLORICULTURE 
120. Ornamental Plant Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


Status of industry, classification and distribution of ornamental crops, importance of 
good varieties, crop improvement, principles and practices of ornamental plant produc- 
_ tion. Prerequisite: Biology 101. 


220. Propagation of Ornamental Plants. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


A study of the principles and practices of the propagation of ornamental plants. The 
course is designed to acquaint the student with the commercial methods followed in the 
propagation of florists’ crops and woody ornamentals. The reproduction of these plants 
by seeds, cuttings, grafting, layers, runners, separation and division is considered. 


222. Greenhouse Construction and Management. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


The course is designed to familiarize the student with the fundamentals and prac- 
tices involved in the construction and management of greenhouses and other forcing 
structures normally employed in the production of commercial florists’ crops and orna- 
mental nursery stock. 


320. Garden Management. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


A course designed to study the identification, culture, and uses of outdoor herbaceous 
ornamental crops and garden roses. 


321. Commercial Florists’ Crops. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


The production, harvesting, grading, and marketing of florists’ crops. Field trips 
to commercial establishments. Prerequisite: Floriculture 120. 


323. Nursery Management. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Management of the modern nursery specializing in ornamental plants. The status of 
the industry, its development in general, production, merchandising, and handling of 
nursery products in all phases. Field trips to commercial nurseries. Prerequisite: Flor- 
iculture 220. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


421. Marketing of Ornamental Plants. (3-3). Credit 4. I + 


The application of market techniques to the sale of cut flowers, pot plants, and nur- 
sery stock will be considered. Attention will be given to the preparation of crops for 
market, to grading, packing and shipping, and selling direct and through commission 
houses. Emphasis will be placed on the study of markets and the elimination of periodic 
gluts. Several inspection trips will be made. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


422. Outdoor Production Methods. (8-38). Credit 4. II + 


A study of the methods used in growing bulb crops, cut flowers, and ornamental 
nursery stock and landscape plants in the open field under Texas conditions. Cultural 
aspects of the nursery and florist industries in Texas will be stressed. Several field trips 
will be required. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


426. Flower Store Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Management of the retail flower shop together with the principles and practices of 
flower designing are the essential parts of the course. Prerequisite: Economics 205. 
(Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


427. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. II 


Review of current experimental work in the field of ornamental plants and land- 
scape development. Presented by staff members, graduate and senior students. Required 
of all graduate and senior students in the Department and restricted to these students. 
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FOR GRADUATES 
605. Techniques of Floriculture. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A critical survey of the literature and problems of floriculture and ornamental horti- 
culture. Prerequisites: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301, 313; approval of Head of 
Department. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


607. Propagation of Ornamental Plants. (1-6). Credit 3. I 


This course is devoted to an intensive and detailed physiological, anatomical, and 
practical study of the principles and practices of plant propagation. Prerequisites: Flor- 
iculture 220, 321, and Landscape Architecture 403, or their equivalent in Horticulture; 
approval of Head of Department. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


609, 610. Experimental Floriculture. (1-6). Credit 3 each semester. 
: 1 at 

Studies on the effect of environmental factors upon the growth of flowering plants. 
Emphasis is placed on the examination of the plants themselves, Particular attention 
given to the relation between the environment and practical problems in the greenhouse. 
Among subjects considered are: Soilless culture, nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, cal- 
cium, and magnesium deficiencies, and water relations in greenhouse plants. The effect 
of various treatments on flowering greenhouse crops. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


This course is for students who desire to work out special problems. Students will 
elect work in their desired subjects after a conference with instructor in charge. Pre- 
requisites: Genetics 301; Plant Physiology and Pathology 301, 313; approval of Head of 
Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S. 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
206. Ornamental Plant Materials. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


This course is devoted to a detailed study of trees, shrubs, and vines; their identifi- 
cation, adaptation to environment, uses, and management in landscape plantings. Pre- 
requisite: Biology 101. 


300. Summer Practice. Ten weeks, required. No credit. S 
Approved summer practice with a recognized landscape architect or nursery. 


301. Intermediate Landscape Design. (1-15). Credit 6. I 


A first course in landscape design. Arranged to give a general knowledge of the 
various problems met in the practice of landscape design, including private, semi-public, 
and public areas. Prerequisites: Architecture 202; Landscape Architecture 206. (Offer- 
ed in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


308. Park and Recreational Development. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the history, location, administration, and maintenance of public parks, 
and present trends in the field of recreation as it pertains to these areas. 


310. History of Landscape Architecture. (8-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the development of the art of landscape design from the earliest efforts 
to the present day. Illustrated lectures, collateral readings, and reports. (Offered in 
1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


411. Landscape Design for the Architect and Engineer. (2-2). 


A second course in landscape design. Arranged to give a general knowledge of the 
various problems met in the practice of landscape design including private, semi-public, 
and public areas. Prerequisite: Landscape Architecture 301. (Offered in 1954-55 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 


312. Landscape Construction. (2-8). Credit 3. II 


Treatment of various phases of work included in a landscape development. Finish 
grading, drainage, and preparation of detailed drawings. Field practice in construction 
phases. Prerequisite: Landscape Architecture 206. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) ; 
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401. Advanced Landscape Design. (1-15). Credit 6. I 


Major landscape design problems and their respective land use application, Private 
estates, parks, subdivisions, and other private and public areas. Prerequisite: Land- 
scape Architecture 206. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


402. Advanced Landscape Design. (1-15). Credit 6. II 


A continuation of Landscape Architecture 401 and fundamentals of city and regional 
planning. Prerequisite: Landscape Architecture 401. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 


403. Advanced Ornamental Plants and Planting. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


A study of ornamental plants and planting operations. Contracts and landscape 
specifications. Landscape estimating and maintenance. Prerequisite: Landscape Archi- 
tecture 206. 


406. Planting Design. (2-8). Credit 3. I 


A study of mass, form, and texture of plant material in relation to one another as 
well as to structures and site development. Prerequisite: Landscape Architecture 206. 
(Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


411. Landscape Design for the Architect and Engineer. (2-2). 
Creditiax el til 


Designed to present the principles of, and technical requirements involved in, the 
landscape development of residential, industrial, and other outdoor areas, Special em- 
phasis is placed on the relationship of the architectural and engineering professions to 
such developments. Not open to students majoring in landscape architecture. 


Department of Genetics 


Professor C. B. Godbey, 
Professor R. G. Reeves; Associate Professors H. H. Hadley, R. R. 
Shrode; Assistant Professor M. J. Garber 


301. Genetics. (3-2). Credit 4. I, II, S T 


Fundamental principles of genetics: heredity, variation, the physical basis of inher- 
itance, the chromosome theory of inheritance, the expression and interaction of genes, 
linkage, sex and its inheritance. Introduction to biometrical methods. Laboratory work 
with Drosophila. Prerequisite: Biology 101 or 107. 


304. Plant Breeding. (3-2). Credit 4. II tT 


The improvement of crops by hybridization and selection. Special breeding methods 
and techniques applicable to naturally self-pollinated, cross-pollinated, and asexually re- 
produced plants. Prerequisite: Genetics 301. 


306. Animal Breeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II a 


Genetics as applied to the problems of the animal breeder. Genetic and phenotypic 
effects of selection. Comparison of various selection methods such as mass selection, 
family selection, progeny and sib testing. Selection indexes. Systems of mating ‘such as 
grading, cross-breeding, inbreeding, linebreeding, outbreeding, and random mating. Ge- 
netic analysis of pedigrees. Prerequisite: Genetics 301. 


406. Biometry—Experimental Technique. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II,S f 


The purpose of this course is to acquaint the student with the common methods of 
analyzing biological data. The planning, analyzing, and interpreting of experiments in 
plant and animal sciences. A study of measures of type, variability, linear relationship, 
significance of means, reliability, goodness of fit, analysis of variance. 


Poultry Husbandry 414. Poultry Breeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I t 


See page 362 for a ful] description of this course. 


FOR GRADUATES 
603. Genetics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


General laws involved in heredity and variations with emphasis on the effects pro- 
duced by deviations from these laws. Theories on the function, manner of action, time 
of action, and nature of the gene. Students not majoring in genetics may receive credit 
for Genetics 603 without taking Genetics 604; students majoring in genetics are required 
to take Genetics 604 simultaneously with Genetics 603, Prerequisites: Genetics 301; 
approval of the instructor. 
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604. Genetics Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Inheritance studies principally with Drosophila including analysis of data, laboratory 
techniques and methods. 


605, 606. Biometry. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


A study of the elementary statistics; Chi square; design of simple experiments ; 
analysis of variance, covariance; design and analysis of complex experiments. This 
course is designed to meet the needs of students majoring in either plant or animal 
science. 


612. Plant Genetics. (8-3). Credit 4. II 


Specialized study of plant genetics. Sources and methods of isolating heritable varia- 
tion. Polygenic systems in relation to breeding. Advances in breeding techniques; types 
of selection. Prerequisites: Genetics 304, 603. 


616. Animal Genetics. (8-3). Credit 4. II 


Specialized study of animal genetics. Population genetics especially as related to 
breed improvement. Causes of change in gene frequency. Effectiveness of various meth- 
ods of selection under various genetic circumstances. Analysis of genetic problems. Sys- 
tems of mating. Standard textbooks and current scientific literature used. Prerequisites: 
Genetics 306, 406, 603. 


620. Cytogenetics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A study of genetics by cytological methods. Prerequisites: Biology 615; Genetics 301. 
623. Special Topics in Genetics. Credit 2 to 4. I 


Content of this course will depend upon the interest of the students and the specialty 
of the instructor. Lecturers who have attained distinction in genetics or related fields 
will conduct this course. 


625. Speciation. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the genetic and environmental forces which operate in species formation 
together with a critical examination and comparison of the more important current ex- 
planations of speciation. Prerequisites: Biology 346; Genetics 603; approval of the 
instructor. 


628. Animal Breeding. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A course designed to acquaint the student with the current status of knowledge in 
the field of animal breeding through a critical survey of the literature. Emphasis is 
given papers dealing with problems of breeding for quantitative traits of economic im- 
portance in farm animals including beef cattle, dairy cattle, poultry, sheep, and swine. 
Considerable attention is focused on methods which have been used or are available for 
use in studying animal breeding problems, Prerequisites: Genetics 616. 


631. Biochemical Genetics. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the genetic control of cellular metabolism and a theoretical consideration 
of the mechanism of gene action, A consideration of nutrition and the genetic capacity 
for biosynthesis, gene-enzyme relationships, pleiotropism, plasmagenes, and the chemical 
nature of the agents of heredity. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 410 or 
Chemistry 301; Genetics 301. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Technical research problems subject to approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Prerequisites: Genetics 603, 620. 


Poultry Husbandry 613. Breeding and Genetics of Poultry. (3-4). 
Credit 4. II 


See page 362 for a full description of this course. 


Department of Geography 


Professor G. W. Schlesselman; 
Assistant Professor D. I. Eidemiller; Instructor J. D. Wilson 


201. Principles of Geography. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The study of human society in relation to the physical conditions and natural re- 
sources of the earth. This course should make clear such factors of the natural en- 
vironment as location, climate, relief soils, surface and underground water, minerals 
and forests, with emphasis on the human response to these factors. 
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203. Physical Geography. (38-3). Credit 4. I, II 


This course consists of a systematic description and interpretation of the distribution 
patterns and the regional associations of natural phenomena on the face of the earth. 


204. Economic Geography. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A study of the commercial regions of the world, dealing with the production types 
or occupations, such as grazing, plantation farming, grain farming, fishing, lumbering, 
mining, and manufacturing. 


301. Geography of North America. (38-0). Credit 3. I 


A regional study of the continent, emphasizing adjustments made to natural environ- 
ment. The human-use regions, such as the Cotton Belt, will be studied; also the natural 
regions, such as the Great Plains or the Appalachian Highlands. (Offered in 1955-56 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


302. Geography of Europe. (8-0). Credit 3. II 


A geographical survey of Europe as a whole and of the individual countries. 


303. Geography of South America. (38-0). Credit 3. I 


Investigations of trade opportunities in South America, The economic activities of 
the major geographic regions as reflecting the present day utilization of the natural re- 
sources. Possibilities of future development. 


304. Geography of Asia. (8-0). Credit 3. II 
A general study of the continent of Asia and a more detailed study of selected 
regions. 


3806. Meteorology. (8-0). Credit 3. I 


This course aims to present concisely and systematically the science of meteorology 
in its present state of development. The primary purpose is’ to set forth the facts and 
principles concerning the behavior and responses of the atmosphere. 


308. Geography of Texas. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A regional study of the State emphasizing the influences of the natural environ- 
mental factors (location, surface features, natural resources, atmospheric condition, and 
water bodies) on economie activities and distribution of population. (Offered in 1954-55 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


310. Climatology. (38-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the nature and elements of climate and the preciare that give rise to 
climatic differences and that determine the distribution of climatic types. 


312. Conservation of Natural Resources. (38-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of natural resources including ways and means of insuring wise utilization 
of essential or strategic resources. 


401. International Political Geography. (8-0). Credit 3. I 5 


A study of some of the present social and political problems of world powers and 
also the weaker nations. An effort to find geographic factors back of these problems 
and possible geographic adjustments. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years there- 
after.) 


FOR GRADUATES 
601. Economic Geography. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


A regional survey of the world distribution of major agricultural and industrial 
commodities with particular attention to the causal action of natural, social, and eco- 
nomic factors. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


Department of Geology 


Professor S. A. Lynch, 
Professors H. R. Blank, T. J. Parker, W. A. Price, W. L. Russell, Paul 
Weaver; Associate Professors C. L. Seward, Jr., F. E. Smith; Assistant 
Professors L. de A. Gimbrede, T. R. Goedicke, W. J. Morris 


201. General Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The agents and processes that have produced the surface features of the earth and 
the structure of the earth’s crust. Prerequisites: Chemistry 101 or equivalent; registra- 
tion in Geology 203 or 207. 
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203. Crystallography and Mineralogy. (2-6). Credit 4. I, II 


Crystallography and descriptive mineralogy. Sight recognition of crystal forms and 
of common minerals. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102; Mathematics 103 or equivalent. 


204. Mineralogy and Rock Study. (1-3). Credit 2. II, S 


Continuation of Geology 203. Recognition and classification of common rocks by 
their megascopic characteristics, Prerequisite: Geology 203. 


205. Elementary Geology. (8-3). Credit 4. I, II 


General principles of physical geology, physiography, geologic processes, and an in- 
troduction to historical geology. Laboratory work on common minerals, rocks, and maps. 
Elective for arts and science students. 


207. Mineralogy and Rock Study. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


Practical hand specimen determination of common minerals and rocks by means of 
their physical properties. Study of well cuttings and cores. This course should be 
taken simultaneously with Geology 201, A course designed for petroleum engineers and 
not available to geology majors. Cannot be substituted for Geology 203. Prerequisites: 
Chemistry 102; Mathematics 103 or the equivalent. 


209. Introduction to Field Work. (0-8). Credit 1. I, Il 


One-half day each week studying geologic processes. Scientific methods of field work 
are stressed. Should be taken concurrently with Geology 201 and cannot be taken for . 
credit after credit is received for Geology 210. 


210. Historical Geology. (8-3). Credit 4. II, S 


Principles of stratigraphy and paleontology, the physical and organic record of the 
earth’s history, hypotheses of the earth’s origin. Prerequisites: Geology 201 and 203, 
or 201 and 207, or 205. 


299. Field Geology. Credit 2. Intersession 


Geological observations and mapping in an area exhibiting diversity of rock types, 
structures, and physiography. Prerequisites: Geology 209, 210. 


300. Field Geology. Credit 6. S 


Geologic mapping in selected areas in the Llano Uplift and the Marathon Basin. 
Written report. Prerequisites: Geology 204, 306, 312. 


303. Petrography and Petrology. (2-8). Credit 3. I 


Principles of optical mineralogy; identification of minerals in fragments and thin 
sections by use of the petrographic microscope; thin section study of igneous rocks, and 
their classification. Prerequisite: Geology 204. 


304. Sedimentary Petrography. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Microscopic study of sedimentary and metamorphic rocks in thin sections; heavy 
mineral analysis; description, origin, and classification of sedimentary and metamorphic 
rocks. Prerequisite: Geology 303. 


305. Invertebrate Paleontology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


The morphology, classification, and geologic range of the principal invertebrate 
groups. Prerequisite: Geology 210. 


306. Stratigraphy. (8-3). Credit 4. II 


Stratigraphic studies of the United States with emphasis on the Gulf Coastal Plain 
formations and their correlation by means of invertebrate fossils. Laboratory studies 
consist of stratigraphic principles and the changing faunas through geologic time, Pre- 
requisite: Geology 305. 


309. Agricultural Geology. (8-8). Credit 4. II 


Erosion, transportation, and deposition by water, wind, and ice. Chemical and 
physical processes of development and destruction of soils. Origin, development and 
interpretation of surface features of the earth. Elements of earth structure and geologic 
history. Earthquakes, voleanoes, and mountains. Laboratory work in determination of 
rockmaking minerals and common rocks and intepretation of topographic and geologic 
maps. 


311. Petroleum and Structural Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A detailed study of the origin, migration, and accumulation of petroleum with special 
consideration of typical productive areas. Interpretation of rock structures. Laboratory 
ebiars Fs subsurface work. Limited to non-geology majors. Prerequisites: Geology 
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312. Structural Geology. (2-8). Credit 3. II 


The interpretation of rock structures; their relation te stratigraphic, physiographic, 
and economic problems. Prerequisites: Geology 201, 203, 204, 210. 


315. Principles of Sedimentation. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Factors of environment, production, transportation, and deposition of sediments; pro- 
ducts resulting from the operation of sedimentary processes; structures, textures, and 
colors of: sediments. Laboratory work in collecting and sampling, mechanical analysis, 
methods of analyzing and presenting data. Prerequisites: Geology 201, 203, 204, 210. 


320. Geology for Civil Engineers. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Principles of dynamic and structural geology and study of common minerals and 
rocks with their relationships and applications to construction, foundation, and excava- 
tion. Prereauisite: Junior classification in civil engineering. 


399. Field Geology of the Gulf Coast Tertiary. Credit 6. S 


Mapping, stratigraphy, and structure in the Tertiary of the Gulf Coast area. Given 
as a summer field camp, May be used to substitute for Geology 433 and 4 hours of 
technical elective. Prerequisite: Geology 300. 


404. Geology of Petroleum. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Origin, migration, and accumulation of petroleum. Typical United States oil and 
gas fields. Laboratory work in subsurface geology. Prerequisites: Geology 300, 306, 
312. 


406. Economic Geology. (8-0). Credit 3. II 


The application of principles of geology, chemistry, and physics to the formation of 
useful minerals and rocks and a general survey of such deposits. Prerequisites: Geology 
300, 306, 312; senior classification. 


409. Geology of Non-Metallics Other than Petroleum. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I 


The mineralogy, stratigraphic, and structural relations, origin, geographic distribu- 
tion, uses, and economics of non-metallic mineral deposits other than petroleum. Prereq- 
uisites: Geology 300, 306, 312; senior classification. 


422. Natural Structural Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Building stones and stone products, with special emphasis on clays and clay products, 
their qualities, occurrences, uses, and processes of fabrication and manufacture. For stu- 
dents registered in architecture or engineering, Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


423. Micropaleontology. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


A systematic survey of the important groups of micro-fauna with particular empha- 
sis on their classification and use. Prerequisite: Geology 305. 


425. Subsurface Geology. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


Study of well cuttings and cores; electrical, radioactive, drilling time, and caliper 
logs. Preparation of subsurface contour maps and cross sections. Prerequisites: Geology 
300 and 404; or 311 and senior classification in petroleum engineering. 


431. Geomorphology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Principles and fundamentals of geomorphology. Laboratory work in advanced map 
interpretation, Prerequisites: Geology 300, 306, 312. 


433. Field Geology. (0-6). Credit 2. II + 


Two full afternoons per week devoted to the acquirement of techniques of field 
geology in areas adjacent to the campus. Prerequisites: Geology 300, 306. 


435. Geophysical Prospecting for Petroleum. (3-3). Credit 4. I 7+ 


A study of the methods and instruments used in geophysical prospecting for petroleum 
deposits. Prerequisite: Senior classification in geology or petroleum engineering or 
approval of Head of the Department. 


436. Interpretation of Geophysical Data. (1-6). Credit 3. II tT 


Interpretation of geophysical data secured from geophysical instruments in terms of 
underground structures favorable to the accumulation of oil and gas deposits. The use 
of geophysical data in connection with the field development program. Prerequisite: 
Geology 435. 
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437. Cenozoic Micropaleontology. (1-6). Credit 3. I f 


Cenozoic micro-fauna of the Gulf Coast Province with emphasis on subsurface corre- 
lation. Prerequisite: Geology 428. 


439. Mesozoic Micropaleontology. (1-6). Credit 3. II Tt 
Mesozoic micro-fauna with emphasis on subsurface correlation. Prerequisite: Geology 

423. z 

441. Advanced Engineering Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. I T 


A survey of those phases of mineralogy, petrology, historical geology, structural 
geology, and sedimentation that may be applied to engineering problems, Not available 
to geology or petroleum engineering majors. Prerequisites: Senior classification; ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


443. Paleontology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Advanced invertebrate paleontology—megafossils. Prerequisite: Geology 305. 


449. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


Review of current literature and technical developments. Discussion of certain 
legal aspects of the: petroleum industry. Each student will make both oral and written 
reports. Prerequisites: Geology 300, 306, 312. 


450. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


Continuation of Geology 449. Each student will prepare more advanced reports. 
Prerequisites: Geology 300, 306, 312. 


FOR GRADUATES 
605, 606. Special Geology. Credit 2 to 6 each semester. I, II 


Advanced work along specialized lines for properly qualified students. May include 
independent investigation of problems in various phases of geology. Prerequisite: Ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


607, 608. Mineral Deposits. (4-0). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Genesis, occurrence, characteristics and associations of mineral deposits other than 
petroleum and gas. A consideration of the uses and economics of these deposits. Pre- 
requisite: Geology 406. 


609, 610. Field Geology. Credit 2 to 6 each semester. I, II, S 


Systematic geologic surveying of selected areas. Prerequisite: Geology 300. 


612. Structural Geology. (8-4). Credit 4. I 


A detailed study of geologic structures and a consideration of theories regarding 
earth movements, with selected readings. Prerequisite: Geology 312. 


616, 617. Micropaleontology. (1-6). Credit 3 each semester. I, II 


Study of microscopic fossils and their uses in correlation. Laboratory work in the 
examination of well samples. Prerequisite: Geology 423. 


618. Sedimentation. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Investigation of processes of sedimentation with analytical laboratory work on sedi- 
mentary rocks. Seminar. Prerequisite: Geology 315. 


619. Petroleum Geology. Credit 2 to 6 each semester. II 


A theoretical study of some of the problems in petroleum geology. Prerequisite: 
Geology 404. 


620. Geology of Ground Water. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Principles of occurrence and movement of water beneath the earth’s surface, and the 
influence of various geologic situations upon its behavior. Factors applying to estimates 
of supply. Engineering aspects of ground water. 


622. Stratigraphy. (8-0). Credit 3. I 


Sources and depositional environment of sediments, character and relation of sedi-- 
mentary strata, and the principles involved in delimiting, correlating, and naming strati- 
graphic units. Prerequisite: Geology 618. 
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625. Advanced Ground-Water Geology. (1-3). . Credit 2. . II 


Seminar course in the application of the principles of advanced geology to the de- 
velopment and use of ground water supplies. To be taken concurrently with Civil En- 
gineering 630, Ground Water Hydrology. Prerequisites: Geology 620 or the equivalent; 
approval of Head of Department. 


627. Continental Evolution Outside of North America. (2-0). 
Credit 2. II 


A reading and conference course on the available literature, dealing with the basic 
geology of areas outside of North America in which industries and governments are ask- 
ing for the services of American geologists. Designed for students contemplating foreign 
service. Areas to be studied will be suited to individual needs. 


629. Structural Framework of North America. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Description of the important geologic structures of North America and of the de- 
velopment of regional structural features in geological times. Prerequisite: Graduate 
classification. 


631. Geology in Engineering Construction. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Geologic principles applied to the construction of highways, foundations, bridge abut- 
ments and piers, tunnels, dams, reservoirs, etc. Construction materials. Test borings 
and their interpretation. Prerequisite: Geology 441. 


633. Geological Problems in Engineering. Credit 2 to 4. II 


Topics to be considered will vary from year to year. Prerequisite: Geology 441. 


639. Paleozoic and Mesozoic Paleontology. Credit 3 to 6. I 


Study of the important faunas of these eras. Prerequisites: Graduate classification ; 
approval of Head of Department. 


640. Cenozoic Paleontology. Credit 3 to 6. II 


Study of the important faunas of this era with emphasis on the megafossils of the 
Gulf Coast. Prerequisites: Graduate classification ; approval of Head of Department. 


643. Paleozoic Stratigraphy. Credit 3. I 


Stratigraphy of the Paleozoic System with particular emphasis on the Paleozoic of 
West Texas and Oklahoma. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of Head of 
Department. 


644. Mesozoic Stratigraphy. Credit 3. II 


Study of the stratigraphy of the Mesozoic System. Prerequisites: Graduate classifi- 
cation ; approval of Head of Department. 


645. Cenozoic Stratigraphy. Credit 3. II 


Study of the Cenozoic System. Prerequisites: Graduate classification ; approval of 
Head of Department. 


646. Gulf Coast Stratigraphy. Credit 3. II 


Detailed study of the Mesozoic and Cenozoic Systems of the Gulf Embayment. Pre- 
requisites: Graduate classification ; approval of Head of Department. 


647. Pleistocene Geology. (2-8). Credit 3. II 


Stratigraphy and historical geology of the Pleistocene deposits with emphasis on the 
non-glaciated areas (Coastal Plain, High Plains, and other depositional plains) and the 
alluvial, deltaic, and eolian deposits. Prerequisites: Graduate classification in geology 
or geological oceanography ; approval of Head of Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course to enable graduate students with a major or minor in geology to undertake 
and complete with credit limited investigations which do not fall within their thesis or 
dissertation research and are not covered in the established curricula. Geological prob- 
lems in engineering are included. Prerequisites: Graduate classification ; approval of 
Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Original research on problems in various phases of geology, Research for thesis 
or dissertation. 
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Department of History 


Profssor S. R. Gammon, 
Professor R. W. Steen; Associate Professors J. H. Bass, J. H. Hill, J. M. 
Nance, A. B. Nelson; Assistant Professors J. T. Duncan, T. L. Miller, 
P. J. Woods; Instructors C. H. Hall, R. L. Harris 


105. History of the United States. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


Erglish colonization; the Revolution; adoption of the constitution; growth of na- 
tionalism ; cotton and the slavery problem; war for Southern independence; reconstruc- 
tion. 


106. History of the United States. (38-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


New social and industrial problems; rise of the progressive movement; United States 
emergence as a world power; World War I; reaction and the New Deal; World War II; 
one world or none. 


213. History of England. (38-0). Credit 3. I 


British, Saxon, and Norman origins; national development; struggles between church 
and state; crown and nobles; nobles and commons; development of parliament. Required 
in three-year pre-law program and of majors in history. 


214. History of England. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Agrarian and Industrial Revolutions; relations with Ireland; evolution of democracy ; 
struggles with France and Napoleon; social legislation in the twentieth century ; growth 
of the Empire until World War IJ. Required in three-year pre-law program and of 
majors in history. 


217. Development of Europe. (38-0). Credit 3. I 


The History of Western Europe in the Middle Ages. A survey of the development 
of European civilization from the decline of the Roman Empire to the Renaissance. The 
course is designed to give the student historical perspective as well as a basic historical 
knowledge of the period. Major topics include the Graeco-Roman heritage, the barbarian 
migrations, the growth and development of the church, the rise of capitalism, medieval 
society, and the origin of nationalism in Europe. Required of majors in history. 


218. Development of Europe. (8-0). Credit 3. II 


The History of Western Europe from the Renaissance to the present. A survey of 
modern European civilization, dealing especially with the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion, the Age of Reason and the French Revolution, the Napoleonic wars, the growth of 
nationalism and democracy in the nineteenth century, the causes and consequences of 
the two world wars and the rise of dictatorship. Required of majors in history. 


305. Government of the United States and Texas.* (8-0). 
CreditsS sory iiss 


The organization, functions, and nature of the national government; the rights and 
privileges of citizenship, the immigration and naturalization laws, all as closely related 
to the constitution as possible, are treated first. A similar treatment is then applied to 
the government of Texas. Open only to military juniors and seniors in education, 
agricultural education, industrial education, and physical education. 


306. American National Government.* (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The organization, functions, and nature of the national government; the rights, 
privileges, and obligations of citizenship; immigration and naturalization laws, all as 
closely related to the constitution of the United States as possible. Required of all 
students as a condition of graduation. 


307. State and Local Government.* (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The nature, organization, and general principles of local government in the United 
States with especial attention to these forms of government in Texas, Prerequisite: His- 
tory 306 or its equivalent. Required as condition to degree of all students who have not 
had at least three semester hours credit in military science before graduation, and also 
of all who seek a teacher’s certificate. 


*History 305 or History 306 and 307, American government, are required of all who would 
be eligible to teach in the public schools of Texas 
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308. United States Constitutional Development. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


_ A study of leading decisions of the Supreme Court. The various trends in our con- 
stitutional growth since 1789 are treated as well as the expansion through judicial in- 
terpretation of the powers delegated to the national government. Some attention is 
given to legal terminology and to the composition and functioning of the national judic- 
lary. Required of all pre-law students in three-year pre-law program. Prerequisites: 
History 105, 306. 


313. The Latin-American Nations to 1820. (38-0). Credit 3. I 


The period when the Americas south of the United States belonged to Spain and 
Portugal; discovery; colonial system; social and economic aspects; the wars of inde- 
pendence to the founding of the republics. A complete unit available for independent 
credit. Required of history majors. 


314. The Latin-American Republics, 1820 to the Present. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II 


: The twenty Latin-American republics since 1820; independenee and the dictators; 
rise of the ABC states; Latin-American civilization after a century of independence; 
relations with Europe and with the United States in Pan-American movement; participa- 
tion in world affairs. A complete unit available for independent credit. Required of 
history majors. 


315. The United States, 1901 to the Present. (3-0). Credit 3. Sf 


_ A study of United States history during the twentieth century. Emphasis is laid 
primarily on the development and application of progressive principles from the ‘‘square 
deal” of the first Roosevelt to include the subsequent “new deal’’ and “fair deal’’ of the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations; secondary emphasis is on the international re- 
lations of the United States as the nation became a world power, moved from isolation 
to leadership and back, followed by the development of the ‘‘good neighbor” policy to- 
Bt Latin-America and our participation in World War II. The United Nations and 
problems. 


316. The Institutional Background of Texas, 1519-1845. (3-0). 
Credit 3. S 


A study of the history of Texas from the Spanish period to annexation to the United 
States. Particular stress is placed upon the Spanish legal and administrative system. 
The Mexican administrative system, the establishment of Anglo-Americans in Texas, 
the revolution, the republic, and the fight for annexation. In each of these topics em- 
phasis is placed upon principles and developments of this period which are reflected in 
the state’s present-day society. 


318. International Developments since 1918. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 


A general survey of world politics since the close of World War I. Particular at- 
tention will be given to the problems and ideologies of the great powers of Europe and 
to those factors and conditions which explain present political tendencies and policies. 
Due consideration will also be given to colonial problems in Asia and Africa, the Sino- 
Japanese question, and the clash of United States-Japanese policies. World War II; the 
conflict of ideologies. Required of history majors. 


322. Industrial History of the United States. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Emphasizes industrial growth of the United States, agricultural changes and de- 
velopment, economic expansion of the United States in industries and commerce, rise 
of labor and capital organizations, the tariff and banking, and conservation of natural 
resources. 


325. Trends in American History. (8-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The sources and development of leading American institutions constituting repre- 
sentative democracy, their influence upon our nation’s development and upon the twen- 
tieth century world. Course stresses the institutional rather than the chronological and 
political aspects of the United States, endeavoring to present what has been well styled 
“The Epic of America.” 


422. International Rivalry in the Gulf-Caribbean Area, 1840 to the 
Present. (8-0). Credit 3. I 


Background of Spanish colonial policy, with British, French, and Dutch intrusion ; 
conflict of interests; influence of islands on mainland settlement. Early United States 
interest ; Monroe Doctrine and its extension; vital treaties with Colombia and Great Brit- 
ain. European interests in the islands, Central America, Mexico, and Venezuela. Later 
policies of the United States, rise of Pan-Americanism and Pan-Hispanism. First 
reciprocal trade treaties and rise of United States imperialism. Policy of ‘“‘the good 
neighbor’ under Wilson and Roosevelt. Recent progress of Pan-Americanism toward 
western hemisphere solidarity. May be substituted by history majors for History 313 or 
314. (To be offered in 1955-56.) 
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423. American Foreign Relations. (8-0). Credit 3. I T 


The history of the United States foreign relations and development of our leading 
foreign policies to 1868. The Revolution and alliance with France; the development of 
isolation and neutrality; neutral rights and the War of 1812; nationalism and the Mon- 
roe Doctrine; Manifest Destiny and its consequences; diplomacy of the Civil War; the 
Monroe Doctrine applied to France in Mexico; the “‘Alabama”’ claims arbitration, 

Open to all seniors and to juniors who have had one college course in history or 
government. Required of history majors. 


424. American Foreign Relations. (8-0). Credit 3. II t 


The history of the United States foreign relations and development of our leading 
foreign policies, 1875 to the present; America becomes a world power; imperialism ; 
World War I and the failure of neutrality; the League of Nations and its desertion ; 
Pan-Americanism ; failure of disarmament and rise of aggression; neutrality fails again; 
World War II; the United Nations and problems. 

Open to all seniors and to juniors who have had one college course in history or 
government, Required of history majors. 


425. United States Policy in the Far East, 1841 to the Present. (3-0). 
Credit:3.» I 


An examination of the principles and policy of the United States in its political and 
economic contacts with China and Japan during the century just ended. The origin and 
development of initial contacts; imperialism and the ‘‘Open Door’’; Japanese opportun- 
istic aggression; the treaty status of the Pacific; the attitude of the Philippines; Axis 
policy in the Orient; post-war policy. 

Open to all seniors and to juniors who have had one college course in history or 
goverrment. May be substituted by history majors for History 423 or 424. (To be 
offered in 1956-57.) 


Department of Horticulture 


Professor G. W. Adriance, 
Professor F. R. Brison; Associate Professor H. T. Blackhurst; Assistant 
Professors A. H. Krezdorn, H. C. Mohr, L. E. Spangler 


201. General Horticulture. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A survey of the general field of horticulture; the growth and fruiting habits of horti- 
cultural plants; a study of the principles and practices of propagation, including seed- 
age, cuttage, graftage, and special methods; a study of the planting, care, culture, har- 
vesting, handling, and utilization of fruit and vegetable crops. Prerequisite: Biology 
101. 


3811. Processing Horticultural Crops. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A study of the principles and practices of canning, quick freezing, dehydration, 
pickling, and juice manufacture of fruits and vegetables. Fundamental concepts of the 
various techniques of preparation, processing, packaging, and use of additives will be 
given. Field trips to commercial processing plants will be made. 


319. Orchard Management. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Study of orchard practices including soils and sites, planting, cultivation, pruning, 
spraying, harvesting, temperature relations, water relations, and selection of varieties. 
Prerequisite: Horticulture 201% 


3822. Vegetable Crops Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The principles of vegetable crop production will be covered. The factors of climate, 
soil, crop rotation, variety, plant growing, transplanting, planting, irrigation and drain- 
age, weed control, insect and disease control, harvesting, marketing, storage, and special 
cultural practices will be considered. All of the major vegetable crops will be discussed 
with reference to these factors. 


418.. Nut Culture. (1-3) Credit 2210) T 


Importance of nut crops, emphasis on pecan; problems of developing and maintain- 
ing pecan groves; developing native trees; study of varieties, fruit setting, soils, fertiliz- 
ers, propagation methods, harvesting, handling, shelling, storage, and marketing the 
crop. Practice: Budding and grafting nursery stock, topworking native trees, storage and 
handling of budwood, examination of soils, spray application, visits to shelling plants. 


422. Citrus and Subtropical Fruits. (2-2). Credit 3. I . 


A study of subtropical fruits, with attention to citrus fruits, figs, olives, avocados, 
and dates. Practice: Study of varieties of subtropical fruits and their products ; propa- 
gation and care of the various subtropical fruits. Prerequisite: Agronomy 301 or Plant 
Physiology and Pathology 313. 
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426. Commercial Propagation. (2-2). Credit 3. II T 


A study of principles and practices followed in the propagation of fruit trees. The 
course includes a study of graft union, congeniality between stocks and scions, adaptation 
of stocks to environment, and commercial propagation practices for important fruits. 
Practice includes special treatments for seeds, budding, grafting, and transplanting for 
important fruits. 


427. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II T 


Review of current experimental work in the field of horticulture, presented by staff 
members, graduate and senior students. Required of all. graduate and senior students in 
horticulture, and restricted to these students. 


432. Deciduous Fruits. (2-2). Credit 3. II 7 


A study of the deciduous fruits including peaches, plums, apples, and pears and also 
of the important bush and vine fruits including grape, strawberry, and bramble fruits. 
Laboratory work will include description and identification of varieties and specialized 
aa seh in management. Prerequisite: Agronomy 301 or Plant Physiology and Path- 
ology 313. 


434. Grading and Packing Vegetables. (2-2). Credit 3. I T 


A consideration of the factors of good quality in market vegetables. Standard 
grades and packages, Shipping methods. The relation of production methods to quality. 
Transit losses. The methods of marketing open to the producer. Recent trends in 
marketing and packaging. 


436. Vegetable Crops. (2-3). Credit 3. II T 


A study of the principal types and varieties of vegetable crops, their response to 
environmental changes; their identifying characteristics, typical yield, quality and mar- 
ket acceptance. Emphasis will be placed upon study of crops in the field, Prerequisites: 
Genetics 301; Plant Physiology and Pathology 313. 


441. Problems in Horticulture. Credit 1 to 4. I, II 


Special problems in fruit and vegetable crop production and processing. Prerequi- 
sites: Senior classification; approval of Head of Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601. Environmental Relations of Fruit Plants. (3-8). Credit 4. I 


Water, soil, and temperature relations of fruit plants, and their modification by 
management practices will receive primary consideration. Specific problems of manage- 
ment will be studied under field conditions. 


602. Factors Influencing Fruit Production. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Responses of the principal fruit plants to pruning, differentiation of fruit buds, and 
internal and external factors influencing fruit setting will be considered in detail. Field 
studies of important problems will receive considerable attention. 


603. Structure of Vegetable Plants. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A consideration of the morphological and anatomical features of important families 
of vegetable plants and the relation of these features to growing practices and pro- 
gressive improvement of the various plants. Prerequisite: Biology 619 or 6238. 


604. Physiology of Vegetable Plants. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


The topics of thermoperiodism, photoperiodism, nutrient deficiencies, water relations, 
temperature relations, fruit setting, growth, and seed germination will be taken up for 
each of the major vegetable crops. The recent developments in the use of hormones and 
selective herbicides in vegetable production will be discussed. Prerequisites: Horticulture 
322; Plant Physiology and Pathology 314. 


611. Fruit Production Principles. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


A general coverage of water, temperature, and nutrient requirements of fruits and 
their application to orchard practice. Stress is on application rather than the physiologi- 
cal basis for orchard practices. Not for horticultural majors. Prerequisite: Horticul- 
ture 319. 


6138. Vegetable Production. (2-3). Credit 3. S 

The taxonomy, morphology, physiology, and genetics of vegetable plants will be re- 
viewed. Cultural techniques and equipment will be emphasized. Not for horticultural 
majors. Prerequisite: Horticulture 322. . 
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685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A comprehensive review of fundamental principles in research and methods employed 
in research. Practice in the various techniques which may be used in different investi- 
gations of horticultural problems. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research in horticultural problems for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Industrial Education 


Professor C. H. Groneman; 
Associate Professor W. E. Wright; Assistant Professor L. B. Hardeman; 
Instructors C. A. Bertrand, J. L. Boone, F. D. Nixson 


105. Wood Craft. (1-5). Credit 3. I, Il 


A comprehensive study of woods, wood products, and wood industries; including 
growth and botanical structure, production and uses, design, construction, and finishing. 


106. Sheet Metal. (1-5). Credit 3. II 


A study of industrial practices in developing, laying-out, and fabricating sheet metal 
products. Problems involving parallel-line, radial-line, and triangulation will be provided. 


107. Industrial Materials and Manufacturing Processes. (2-3). 
Credit 3. - I, II 


A study including the processing of woods, metals, fuels, ceramics, and plastics; the 
fabrication of products from these materials; concepts of accepted manufacturing pro- 
cesses. Laboratory work will consist of problems involving experimentation. 


204. Development and Practice in Industrial Education. (2-0). 
Credit. 2.- iT 


The history and development of industria] education, its meaning and objectives, and 
present practices in schools and industry. 


205. Ornamental Iron. (1-5). Credit 3. I 


A study of metals and metal products; including the alloying and proper use of iron, 
steel, aluminum, copper, brass, and bronze. Problems involving casting, spinning, ma- 
chining, forging, welding, tubular construction, and electroplating are required. 


301. Methods of Teaching and Class Management. (2-0) or (8-0). 
Credit 2 or 3. 


An introduction to the fundamentals of teaching as applied to industrial subjects; 
the management of the class, equipment, and supplies. (Methods) 


304. Applied Industrial Electricity. (2-8). Credit 3. I, Il 


A theoretical and practical study of electrical circuits, motors, generators, trans- 
formers, lighting, controls, and instruments. Laboratory experiences consist of experi- 
ments and projects in circuits and machines. 


308. A Study of Modern Industries. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The political, historical, and geographical factors which have a direct influence upon 
the development and distribution of industries. Specific studies of individual industries 
are made, such as iron and steel, paper, automobiles, petroleum, cement, leather, plastics, 
and textiles. Essential features of these industries are considered: location, machinery, 
power, raw material, market, labor. 


310. Course Making. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Methods of outlining courses of study to meet the needs of the different types of 


oye Each student will make a complete course for some particular subject. (Meth- 
ods 


323. Methods of Teaching Mechanical Drawing. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


The student should have completed courses equivalent to Engineering Drawing 105, 
106 before attempting this work. Analysis of problems and the selection of instructional 
material and methods of: presentation for general drafting. (Methods) 
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326. General Metalwork. (1-5). Credit 3. I, II 


The designing and construction of power machinery including the development of 
plans of procedure, jigs, and fixtures. A study is made of materials and industrial pro- 
cesses and procedures of the foundry, welding, and machine shop. 


827. Industrial Arts Handcraft. (1-5). Credit 3. I 


Development and preparation of instructional materials; designing and building of 
teaching type projects and problems in plastics, leather, bookbinding, and other related 
handeraft activities. Prerequisite: Nine hours of shop courses. (Elementary Educa- 
tion) 


328. Industrial Accident Prevention. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Analysis of fundamentals for accident prevention and their application to industrial 
supervision and management. Prerequisite: Junior or senior classification. 


332. Plastics and Ceramics. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Sources, manufacture, supply, and uses of plastics and ceramic materials; designs 
appropriate for plastics projects; essential processes in fabrication of plastics and 
ceramic objects. 


334. Upholstery. (1-8). Credit 2. II 


Instruction in the essentials of upholstery processes, including the construction of 
frames and foundations with and without springs. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 
105. 


3836. Design in the Arts and Crafts. (1-8). Credit 2. II 


Analysis and solution of design problems applicable to the arts and crafts. Experi- 
ences are provided for the designing of industrial products related to industrial arts 
through the use of common presentation media, proportion, balance, and harmony. Pre- 
requisites: Engineering Drawing 105, 127; Industrial Education 105; Mechanical Engi- 
neering 106, 201, 202, 309. 


337. Planning a Community Program. (1-6). Credit 3. I, II 


A survey of high school pupils and of occupational opportunities in the community 
will be made. A plan will be developed for practical arts and vocational education classes 
to meet the needs of the community. At least one new course will be put into opera- 
tion. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 204. 


339. Modern Concepts of Vocational Education. (1-6). Credit 3. I, Il 


A study of current literature, legislation, and trends affecting practical arts and vo- 
eational education. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 204. 


841. Applied Course Making. (1-6). Credit 3. I, II 


The organization of a complete two-year course of study based on the equipment 
available and the type of industry in the community, to include a course outline, teach- 
ing plans, lesson plans, and progress charts. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 310 
or 423. 


404. Visual Aids for Industrial Subjects. (1-2). Credit 2. I tT 


This course is designed to develop an understanding of, need for, construction of, 
and use of visual aids for instruction in industrial subjects. Student “activity consists 
of determining values of color in aids, use of projection equipment, mock-ups, posters, 
and blackboard illustrations. 


406. Vocational Guidance. (2-0). Credit 2. I Tt 


A study of the instruments and techniques of vocational guidance, its relation to 
education and industry, its meaning and purpose, and the analysis of methods of investi- 
gation and guidance procedures, (Guidance) 


409. Methods of Introducing Industrial Organizations and Management 
into Industrial Schools. (2-0). Credit 2. S 


The management of modern industrial enterprises and the possible adaptation to 
industrial schools. 


415. Practice Teaching. (2-5). Credit 4. I 


Arrangements will be made for the student to do practice teaching in the Bryan 
High School Industrial Arts Department or the A. & M. College Consolidated High School. 
(Methods) 
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416. Practice Teaching. (2-5). Credit 4. II 


Arrangements will be made for the student to do practice teaching in the Bryan 
High School Industrial Arts Department or the A. & M. College Consolidated High School. 
(Methods) 


419. Laboratory of Industries Methods. (1-3). Credit 2. II 7 


The student will make a study of the units of industries as generally recommended 
for public school industrial arts and will select, plan, and design problems and projects 
to meet these requirements. (Methods) 


420. Follow-Up, Visitations, and Coordination in Part-Time Schools. 
(2-0). Credit 2. S 


Selecting occupations suitable for young people to learn, placing students in suitable 
employment on a part-time basis, and coordinating their school duties with their work 
activities. 


423. Analysis Procedure. (1-2). Credit 2. I, Il < 


Analysis is made of occupations to obtain content for instructional information. Jobs 
and operations are studied to determine the order and content of operation, job deserip- 
tion, job evaluation, and job safety. 


424. Organization of Instructional Material. (1-2). Credit2. § t 


A study will be made of published material available in the student’s occupational 
field. Those parts found suitable for vocational classes will be indexed and organized 
for class use. Types of instruction sheets found necessary for efficient teaching will be 
written. (Methods) 


427. Traffic Safety and Automobile Operation. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II 


A study and the application of state and federal regulations and policies governing 
the efficient and safe operation of automotive vehicles in traffic. (Methods) 


429. Foremanship and Supervision. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Positions of supervisory responsibility in an industrial organization; relation of 
supervisor to the supervised and supervisors; and procedures for meeting the responsi- 
bilities of the positions. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


431. Program Organizations and Management. (1-6). Credit 3. I, II 


Organization and management systems to be studied and adapted including physical 
layout, timekeeping, tool checking, purchasing, selling, storage and supplies, and inven- 
tory procedures to be planned and installed. Color schemes and other fatigue and acci- 
dent preventive measures also to be adapted to the particular situations. Prerequisite: 
Industrial Education 409. 


433. Development of Instructional Material. (1-6). Credit 3. I, II 


The student will make a study of the published material in his particular field, He 
will organize and prepare such job or operation, information and assignment sheets as 
may be needed for shop or technical courses. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 424. 


435. Development of Instructional Devices. (1-6). Credit 3. I, II 


The study of typical instructional devices as used in business, industry, and schools. 
The designing and: building of suitable mock-ups, cut-aways, charts, and displays as may 
be assigned for aiding in the teaching of a particular shop or technical subject. Pre 
requisite: Industrial Education 404. 


438. Industrial Safety. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


: Continuation of Industrial Education 328. This course will include analysis of var- 
ious types of accident prevention; organizations and programs in industry including de- 
tail study of typical safety departments; control of environmental hazards including in- 
spections, investigations, mechanical guarding, maintenance, and the application of 
safety engineering principles in design and specifications. Prerequisites: Industrial 
Education 328; Industrial Engineering 302; and either Industrial Education 429 or In- 
dustrial Engineering 401 or registration therein. 


449. Seminar in Industrial Education. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 


General discussion of laws, legislation, certification, professional ethics, and other 
ees problems relating to industrial and teaching fields. Prerequisite: Senior class- 
ication. 
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FOR GRADUATES 
601. History of Industrial Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II,S 


A study of leaders, movements, and agencies, with special emphasis on the economic, 
social, and philosophical factors which have contributed to the development of industrial 
education in the United States. 


602. Industrial Arts Administration and Supervision. (2-0). 
Oredit 2. 'T, J1,°S 


Problems of the local director or supervisor of industrial arts. (Administration) 


603. Administration and Supervision of Vocational Industrial Education. 
(2-0). Credit 2. I, II,S 
Problems of the local director or supervisor of vocational industrial education. (Ad- 
ministration) 
604. Industrial Programs for Junior Colleges and Technical Schools. 
(2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 
A study of the kinds, purpose, size, accreditation, growth, and teaching problems in 


the junior colleges, technical institutes, and adult school, with particular emphasis on or- 
ganization and presentation of industrial subject material in these schools. 


605. Problems in Industrial Safety. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II,S 


Basic reasons for accidents; prevention of industrial accidents; qualifications and 
duties of safety consultants; methods of making investigations; making investigations 
and how to prepare safety reports. 


606. Organization of Industrial Arts Department. (2-0). 
Gredt.2. ~t,1l145 


Problems in determining the type and size of industrial arts programs for the var- 
ious types and sizes of schools with plans for the organization of each. (Administra- 
tion) 

609, 610. Methods of Teaching High School Drawing. (2-3). Credit 
38 each semester. I, II, S 


A survey of the field of drawing. The designing and organizing of problems and 
teaching devices. The first semester is devoted to general mechanical drawing as taught 
in the first two years of high school, the second semester to machine drawing. Either 
semester may be taken separately. (Methods) 


614. Guidance Seminar. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


The organization of occupational information; educational and vocational guidance; 
counseling case problems. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 406 or equivalent. (Guid- 
ance) 


616. Methods of Teaching Industrial Arts in Secondary Schools. (2-0). 
CrOdibaZemid il lata . 
Selecting and organizing instructional material for problems in a particular arts ac- 
tivity. (Methods) 
618. Tests and Measurements in Industrial Education. (2-0). 
Credit 2. I, II,S 
A study of testing and measuring devices and their application to industrial educa- 
tion subjects. 
619. Related Subjects in Part-Time Cooperative Programs. (2-0). 
Gredit.2. 1,11, S 


The organization and presentation of content material necessary in part-time coop- 
erative programs, and the direction of the study of the students engaged in such pro- 
grams. (Methods) 

621. Philosophy of Vocational Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


The basic principles involved in the development and operation of industrial education 
programs under the State and Federal vocational laws. 


622. Philosophy of Industrial Arts Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II,S 


The principles involved in the development and operation of industrial arts courses 
and their purpose and function in the field of general education. 


623. Vocational Guidance Procedures. (8-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A workshop approach to the study of vocational guidance, programs, relationships, 
group techniques, and methodology of the clinical approach. (Guidance) 
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626. Classroom Management and Shop Organization. (2-0). 
Credit 2. I, II, 8S 


The organization of routine procedures to facilitate teaching; setting up roll-check- 
ing devices, issuing procedures for tools and materials, keeping material inventory, using 
assignment charts and progress charts, using student leadership in routine non-teaching 
class and shop routine, and keeping records. 


627. Teacher Training for Local Supervisors of Trade and Industrial 
Classes. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, 

A course for local supervisors of industrial education programs or individuals respon- 
sible for conducting teacher training and upgrading programs on the local level. Methods 
for organizing and conducting teacher improvement programs, preparation and correla- 
tion of instructional material. (Methods) 


628. Organization of Vocational Industrial Schools and Classes. 
(2-0). Credit ee I, II, S 
Methods of making surveys, determining possible vocational education programs to 
meet the needs of different types of communities and the proper organization for these 
classes under the State plan for vocational education. (Administration) 


630. Auto Mechanics. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing of labora- 
tory problems pertaining to the economic selection, operation, and maintenance of the 
automobile. (Methods) 


631. Electricity. (1-4). Credit 2. I; 11,8 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing of labora- 
tory problems pertaining to practical theories and their application to electrical units 
within a high school program. (Methods) 


632. Cabinet Making. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing of labora- 
tory problems pertaining to modern methods of kiln drying, veneer construction, up- 
holstery, and fabrication within the furniture industry. (Methods) 


633. Machine Shop. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing of labora- 
tory problems pertaining to modern practices and problems in the teaching of advanced 
machine shop. (Methods) 


634. Ornamental Metal Work. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing of labora- 
tory problems pertaining to mild steel and tubular metal. (Methods) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II, S 


General discussions of laws, legislation, certification, professional ethics, and other 
current problems relating to the industrial education teaching profession. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course designed to enable graduate majors to undertake and complete with credit, 
limited investigations which do not fall within the thesis research, and which are not 
covered by any other course. 


691. Research. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis. Topic subject to approval of the Head of the Department. 


Department of Industrial Engineering 


Professor A. R. Burgess, 
Professors S. A. Wykes; Associate Professors R. F. Bruckart, D. E. 
Carlson, J. P. CoVan 


202. Introduction to Industrial Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


_ Historical background of industrial engineering, ownership, organization, plant loca- 
tion and layout, purchasing, inspection, standards, costs, and related factors. 


302. Production Engineering. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II 


A coordinated study of manufacturing processes and equipment; operation sequence 
planning; economic aspects of equipment selection, Tooling and processing a product 
from product design to final assembly for quantity production. Emphasis is placed on 
latest developments in manufacturing techniques. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 
202, 310. 
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401. Survey of Industrial Engineering. (38-0). Credit 3. I, II, S tT 


A survey of the industrial engineering field; industrial tendencies, types of owner- 
ship, organization of the plant, factors of plant location and design, arrangement of ma- 
chines, control of production, motion and time study, elements of costs, compensation of 
labor, personnel relations, and related subjects. Prerequisite: Junior classification in 
engineering or business administration, or approval of Head of Department. 


404. Motion and Time Study. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II t 


Deals with the theory and practical application of time and motion study to the im- 
provement of industrial operations. Techniques studied include: taking the time study; 
developing methods improvements through use of process charts, film analysis, and op- 
eration analysis. Practice is given in time study of actual industrial operations, and a 
time formula is developed. An actual industrial methods improvement is devised and a 
report is prepared on the improved method. Prerequisite: Junior classification in engi- 
neering or business administration. . 


405. Industrial Case Analysis. (1-0). Credit 1. I T 


Practice in arriving at decisions in the solution of typical management problems 
through the study and analysis of actual case problems. Prerequisites: - Industrial En- 
gineering 202, 302, and registration in 404, 411, 414, 415. 


406. Industrial Case Analysis. (1-0). Credit 1. II 1 


Practice in arriving at decisions in the solution of typical management problems 
through the study and analysis of actual case problems. Prerequisites: Industrial En- 
gineering 202, 302, 404, and registration in 411, 414, 415, 


408. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Oral presentation of selected topics from the current literature in the field of in- 
dustrial engineering. Technical films are presented which show manufacturing opera- 
tions of major industrial firms and economic and social development of the United States. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification in industrial engineering. 


410. Current Practices in Industrial Engineering. Credit 3. S 


A study of outstanding applications of industrial engineering principles through 
direct visit to the plants in the industrial Middle West. Course comprises a three- 
weeks tour, with emphasis on discussion with men in industry who have pioneered in 
new ideas in organization, labor relations, materials handling, incentive plans, produc- 
tion control, quality control, and other important management techniques. Prerequisite: 
Junior classification in industrial engineering. 


411. Wage and Salary Control. (8-0). Credit 3. I, II it 


Personnel procedures, methods of selecting employees, wage systems, wage admin- 
istration, job evaluation, merit rating, salary classification, fringe rates, morale build- 
ing, Prerequisite: Junior classification in engineering or busness administraton, or 
approval of Head of Department. 


412. Labor and Industry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II T 


A brief review of the history of organized labor; critical study of fundamental Fed- 
eral and State laws governing labor-management relations; study of current interpreta- 
tions of labor laws, controversial labor-management issues and their solutions. Prereq- 
uisite: Senior classification in engineering or business administration, or approval of 
Head of Department. 


414. Statistical Control of Quality. (2-8). Credit 3. I, II t 


The engineering aspects of controlling quality through the use of statistical methods. 
Frequency distributions, control charts for variables, control for fraction defective and 
defects per unit. Sampling inspection plans. Design of specifications; tolerance sys- 
tems and gaging. Administration of inspection. Prerequisite: Junior classification in 
engineering. 


415. Production Control. (1-3). Credit 2. I f 


The planning and control of production; operation analysis; routing; scheduling; 
dispatching ; use of visual production charts and boards; inventory control; accumulation 
of material requirements; design of production control forms; forecasting production re- 
quirements; economic lot size; controls for job order, repetitive cycle, and straight line 
production. Prerequisite: Industrial Engineering 302, registration in 404. 


416. Factory Layout. (1-6). Credit 3. II v 


The layout of a complete factory for a selected product. Use of machine templates 
and models; design of materials handling systems; machine erection; auxiliary services; 
design of storerooms; loading docks; choice of building types; machine selection; esti- 
mate of unit costs; estimate of capital requirements: personnel organization; safety con- 
siderations in plant layout. Prerequisites: Industrial Engineering 404, 415. 
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417. Elements of Time Study. (0-3). Credit1. I 


Deals with the theory and practical application of elementary time and motion 
study principles. Techniques studied include taking the time study; developing methods 
improvements through use of process charts, and operation analysis. A time formula is 
developed and a study is made of the use of standard times in cost determination, Pre- 
requisite: Industria] Engineering 202 or 401. 


420. Manufacturing Costs. (8-0). Credit 3. II t 


The study of industrial costs, including first costs, operating costs. Returns from 
investment in new equipment and new plants. Break-even charts, profit graphs, budg- 
eting, control of manufacturing costs, standard cost, machine replacement studies, and 
cost comparison of alternative methods, Prerequisite: Business Administration 430 or 
approval of the Head of the Department. 


430, 431.- Special Problems in Industrial Engineering. Credit 1 to 3 
each semester. I, II 


Courses which permit work on a special project in industrial engineering. _ Project 
must be approved by the Head of the Department. Prerequisite: Senior classification 
in industrial engineering. 


451. Tool Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Principles of selection and design of tools, jigs, fixtures, and gages. Economic con- 
siderations in choice of tooling methods. Estimating tooling costs. Dimensioning and 
tolerances. Methods of locating, clamping, and feeding. Tool cataloguing, maintenance, 
and control. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 305; Industrial Engineering 202, 302. 


452. Tool Design Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Solution of tool design problems on drawing board. Problems to include drill jig 
detailing and layout, punch and die design, milling fixture design, turret lathe tooling, 
and compound angle calculation. Prerequisites: Industrial Engineering 451; Mechan- 
ical Engineering 337. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601. Industrial Surveys. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Engineering problems related to industrial investigations, reports on organizations, 
personnel, capital equipment, financial policies, market, etc. Prerequisites: Industrial 
Engineering 415, 416. 


602. Incentive for Management and Men. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Direct worker incentives, seasonal bonuses, quality incentives, profit-sharing plans 
for executives, profit-sharing for wage earners, Prerequisite: Industrial Engineering 
412 or the equivalent. 


603. Human Relations in Industry. (8-0). Credit 3. I 


Causes of misunderstandings between management and labor; interdepartmental re- 
lations ; conditions which influence the attitudes and productivity of workers; principles 
of leadership; job analysis for a selected industry; selection, training, follow-up, dismiss- 
als; the industrial engineer’s relations with shop employees; critical study of current 
labor-management problems. Prerequisite: Industrial Engineering 412, 


604. Advanced Time and Motion Studies. (1-6). Credit 3. I 


Deals with applications and refinements of time and motion study; balancing opera- 
tions in a group or on an assembly line; rate-setting based on formulas and curves; 
standard cost systems; synthetic times, micromotion studies, Prerequisite: Industrial 
Engineering 404 or the equivalent in vractical time study experience in industry. 


608. Industrial Case Analysis. (38-0). Credit 3. II 


Practice in the application of principles to the solution of actual case problems in- 
volving broad management decisions. Special attention is given to problems indigenous 
to Texas industry. Prerequisite: Graduate classification in industrial engineering or 
approval of Head of Department. 


614. Advanced Quality Control. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Advanced statistical methods applied to quality control problems; significance of 
differences ; single and multiple correlation; analysis of frequency distribution; sequen- 
tial sampling; writing of specifications; design of special gages; administration of in- 
spection staff; gage laboratory work in checking gages; keeping charts on actual 
machine processes. Prerequisites: Graduate classification in engineering; Industrial 
Engineering 414. ‘ 
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681. Seminar. (2-0).. Credit 2. II 


Group study and discussion of current developments in industrial engineering prac- 
tices as reported in the literature and as presented by representatives from industry. 
Prerequisite: Graduate classification in industrial management or industrial engineer- 
ing. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 


Research in the industrial engineering field; subject to meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual student. 


Department of Journalism 


Professor D. D. Burchard; 
Associate Professor H. O. Miller; Assistant Professor D. E. Newsom 


201. News Writing. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


Beginner’s reporting; study of types of news; leads; body treatment of story; fea- 
ture in lead; facts; background and practice in writing straight news story, Prerequi- 
site: Knowledge of typing. 


202. Beginning News Reporting. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Study of news sources; style; interviewing; news analysis and discussion ; handling 
of various types of news; emphasis on clear writing; practical reporting experience. 
Prerequisite: Knowledge of typing. 


205. Principles of Typography. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Effective use of type and printing materials in advertising and editorial production ; 
practice in fundamentals of printing; illustrations and other elements of layout and 
composition for publications. Prerequisites: Sophomore classification; approval of 
instructor. 


304. Feature Story Writing. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


The writing of magazine and feature stories; types of feature articles; sources; 
. titles; markets; slanting articles for particular markets; style; word usage; beginnings; 
illustrations. 


306. Newspaper Production and Management. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


The business of managing a newspaper; the community newspaper; study of the 
weekly and small town daily newspaper as a service organization; social responsibilities ; 
influence of the community; mechanics of printing; managership; business side of con- 
ducting a paper. Prerequisites: Journalism 202, 205. 


307. News Editing. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


The editing of news; makeup of a newspaper; copy reading; proofreading; headline 
writing. Prerequisite: Journalism 202. 


308. Newspaper Advertising. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


Advertising layout and copy for newspapers and other publications; intensive prac- 
tice in newspaper layouts; writing of retail copy; servicing of newspaper accounts. 
Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


311. Radio News Writing. (2-2). Credit 3. II,S 


A study and analysis of the basic methods of writing for radio with special emphasis 
on the techniques required in processing news copy for broadcast purposes. Students 
receive thorough groundwork in the fundamentals of radio news style and intensive prac- 
tice in re-writing and condensing from original news stories. Prerequisite: Approval 
of the instructor. 


321. Industrial Journalism. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the technique of writing technical articles and reporting news related to 
engineering, industry, science, and other specialized interests; preparation of fact ar- 
ticles for technical and trade journals. 


406. Publicity and Public Relations. (8-0). Credit 3. II + 

Practical analysis of the various fields of publicity and public relations. Students 
make surveys and perform laboratory work on actual projects. Theory and practice in 
various aspects of functioning publicity, including news writing, advertising, and radio. 
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409. History and Principles of Journalism. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Development of American journalism from colonial times to the present, projecting 
the press as an institution against the background of the economic, social, and political 
history of the nation. Includes ethics of the profession, Prerequisite: Journalism 202. 


412. Editorial Writing. (8-0). Credit 3. II 


The writing of editorials; editorial: page; editorial campaigns; what constitutes edi- 
torial policy; ethics in editorial writing. Prerequisite: Journalism 304. 


415. Agricultural Journalism. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, 8S 


The principles of newspaper writing; especially the preparation of material for ag- 
ricultural papers and country weeklies; the part a country paper should play in country 
development; in the laboratory work, opportunity is given for actual writing for news- 
papers and farm journals. The Information Office of the College and the Information 
Department of the Extension Service are cooperative in the course. 


421. Methods and Problems of Journalism. (0-6). Credit 2. I 


Individual work, fitted to the special needs of the specific student as determined by ; 
his interests and aptitude. Research problems and projects related to the communica- 
tions field will be stressed. 


422.’ Methods and Problems of Journalism. (0-6). Credit 2. II 


Advanced individual work, fitted to the special needs of the specific student as de- 
termined by his interests and aptitude. Research problems and projects related to the 
communications field will be stressed. 


f 
; 
‘462. School Publications. (3-0). Credit 3. S + 
4 
( 
: 


Problems of advising and sponsoring school newspapers and annuals; the school 
paper as a public relations tool; selecting and training the staff, financing school pub- 
lications; planning content of a high school journalism course. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification. 


Department of Mathematics 


> abe _ Professor E. C.. Klipple, . 
Professors R. E. Basye, J. A. Daum*, J. T. Hurt, D. C. Jones, H. A. 


Luther, W. L. Porter; Associate Professors A. E. Finlay, Dan Hall, J. T. i 
Kent, R. V. McGee, B. C. Moore, T. R. Nelson; Assistant Professors J. R. | 
Hillman, E. R. Keown, W. E. Koss**, R. R. Lyle, W. S. McCulley, R. L. | 
Nolen, J. L. Shawn, 8. A. Sims, M. E. Tittle; Instructors D. B. Alexander, ; 


K. R, Bailey, M. L. Coffman, R. E. Collins, H. B. Curtis, Jr., W. F. Hill**, : | 
L. M. Hovorak, J A. Kincannon, C. E. Padgett, A. R. Wapple 


100. General Mathematics. (8-0). Credit 3. I, II 


. Review of fractions, mensuration, percentage, fundamental algebraic operations 

signs of aggregation, factoring, formulations of equations, simple equations, systems of 
linear equations, graphs, exponents, radicals, No credit toward a degree will be granted 
for the satisfactory completion of this course. 


101. Algebra. (3-0). Credit 8. I, II, S 

Factoring, fractions, linear equations in one unknown, graphs, systems of linear 
equations, exponents and radicals, quadratic equations. 
102. Algebra. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Quadratic equations, ratio, proportion, variation, progressions, binomi 
complex numbers, theory of equations, determinants, partial fractions, ‘al Oa 
103. Plane Trigonometry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, § 


Definitions of the trigonometric functions, evaluation of the functi i 
: t : »€ ctions of special ang- 
les, fundamental relations, solution of right triangles, trigonometric pedvctions angular 
measure, functions of a composite angle, logarithms, solution of oblique triangles, in- 
verse trigonometric functions, trigonometric equations. : 


*Deceased March 23, 1954. 
**On Jeave of absence. 
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104. Analytics. (8-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


Equation of a locus, locus of an equation, the straight line, circle, parabola, ellipse, 
hyperbola, transformation of coordinates, polar coordinates, parametric equations, plane, 
quadric surfaces. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103. 


110. Survey Course in Mathematics. (3-0). Credit 3. | ae bs 


Linear equations, quadratic equations, functions and graphs, derivatives of poly- 
nomials, integrals of polynomials, systems of equations, logarithms, progressions, bi- 
nomial theorem, compound interest and annuities, permutations and combinations, prob- 
ability. 


116. Plane Trigonometry and Analytics. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II 


Trigonometric functions, fundamental relations, solution of right triangles, trigono- 
metric reductions, angular measure, functions of a composite angle, logarithms, solution 
of oblique triangles, functions and graphs; the straight line, circle, parabola, ellipse, 
the hyperbola, polar coordinates, sketching of surface, Prerequisite: Mathematics 102. 
(For students registered in architecture.) 


209. Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, 8S 


Variables, functions, and limits. Derivatives and differentials for polynomials and 
applications. Integration of polynomials and applications. Differentiation of algebraic 
functions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 104. 


210. Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Differentiation and integration involving transcendental functions together with ap- 
plications. Improper integrals, approximate integration, indeterminate forms, mean value 
theorems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 209. 


223. Differential and Integral Calculus. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II 


Limits, rate of change, the derivative, maxima and minima, differentiation of poly- 
nomials; the definite integral; volume, differentiation of implicit functions, special de- 
vices for integration, center of gravity, moment of inertia, double integrals. Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics 116. (For students registered in architecture.) 


303. Theory of Equations. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Complex numbers, remainder theorem, factor theorem, synthetic division, nature of 
roots of equation, ruler and compass construction, solution of cubie and quartic equations, 
isolation of a root, solution of numerical: equations, determinants, matrices, systems of 
linear equations, symmetric functions, cae uns resultants, discriminants. Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics 210. 


$07: “Calenlue:” (3-0)? Oredit 8) I,-IE, S a ta vomiaye 


Solid analytic geometry, partial differentiation, vectors, multiple integration, infi- 
nite series. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 


308. Differential Equations. (3-0). Credit 3.-I, II, S~ ae t 


Separation of variables and application to problems of physics, exact equations, homo- 
geneous equations, Laplace transforms, linear equations with constant coefficients, ap- 
plications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 


A405. Vector Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. I © | | t 


Elementary operations, vector and scalar products of two vectors, vector and scalar 
products of three vectors, differentiation of vectors, the differential operators, applica- 
tions to electrical theory, applications to dynamics, mechanics, and hydrodynamics, Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 210. : 


409. Advanced Calculus. (8-0). Credit 3. I, S$ t 


The concept of a function, limit of a sequence, continuity, theorems on continuous 
functions, the definite integral, the derivative, mean value theorems, hyperbolic func- 
tions, improper integrals. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 


410. Advanced Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. II . | ‘+ 


Theory of plane curves, mechanics of a particle, Taylor’s theorem and applications, 
numerical integration, convergence and divergence of series, power series, periodic func- 
tions, Fourier Series. Prerequisite: Mathematics 409. 


411. Mathematical Probability. (3-0). Credit 3. I ar 


Introductory concepts, permutations and combinations, elementary principles of the 
theory of probability, probability of experiment, distribution functions and continuous 
variables, averages, curve fitting, applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 
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414, Mathematical Statistics. (8-0). Credit 3. II Tt 


History and terminology of statistics, probability theory, discrete and continuous dis- 
tributions, expected values, moments, sampling, confidence intervals, tests of hypotheses. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 


415. Modern Algebra. (38-0). Credit 3. I Tt 


Integers, rational numbers, real numbers, complex numbers. Groups, rings, ‘integral 
domains, fields. Polynomials over a field. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Higher Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists. (4-0). 
Credit 4. I, II, 8S 


Multiple integrals, line integrals, partial differential equations, vector analysis. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 307, 308. 


602. Higher Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists. (4-0). 
Credit 4. 1,5 


Complex variables, Bessel functions, numerical solution of equations, harmonic analy- 
sis, empirical formulas and curve fitting. Prerequisite: Mathematics 601. 


606. Theory of Probability. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Formulae for combinations and arrangements, problems in total and compound prob- 
ability, expectation, risk, the problem of repeated trials, Stirling’s formula, the proba- 
bility integral, theorems in mean value, dispersion, determination of best value, the law 
of error, the correlation coefficient, curve fitting. Prerequisite: Mathematics 411. 


607. Theory of Functions of a Real Variable. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Rational numbers, Cantor’s theory of irrational numbers, Dedeklind’s theory of irra- 
tional numbers, infinite aggregates, fundamental operations with point sets, measure of 
point sets, laws of operations with limits, continuity and discontinuity of a function, 
derivatives. Prerequisite: Mathematics 409. 


608. Theory of Functions of a Real Variable. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Definition of a Riemann integral, functions of bounded variation, properties of in- 
finite integrals, uniform convergence of an infinite integral, repeated integrals, measur- 
able functions, definition of a Lebesgue integral, comparison of Riemann and Lebesgue 
integrals, other definitions of integration, laws of operation with series, uniform con- 
vergence of a series, differentiation and integration of series, power series, divergent 
series. Prerequisite: Mathematics 607. 


611. Ordinary Differential Equations. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Definitions, general methods of solving first order differential equations, singular 
solutions, geometrical applications, trajectories, motion of a particle, special methods for 
the equation of the first order, linear equations of the second order, the method of suc- 
cessive approximations, systems of ordinary differential equations, interpolation and nu- 
merical integration, symbolic methods, numerical solution of differential equations. «Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 307, 308. 


612. Partial Differential Equations. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


General solution of first order partial differential equations, solution of second or- 
der equations from physics and mechanics by separation of variables, solution of second 
order equations by Green’s functions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 611 or the equivalent. 


615. Advanced Algebra. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Polynomials and their most fundamental properties, determinants, linear dependence, 
linear equations, theorems concerning the rank of a matrix, linear transformations and ° 
combinations of matrices, invariants, bilinear forms, quadratic forms, pairs of quadratic 
forms. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307 and 308, or 409. 


616. Advanced Algebra. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Properties of polynomials, factors and common factors of polynomials in one vari- 
able and of binary forms, factors of polynomials in two or more variables, integral ra- 
tional invariants, symmetric polynomials, elementary divisors, the equivalence and class- 
ification of pairs of bilinear forms and collineations, equivalence and classification of 
pairs of quadratic forms. Prerequisite: Mathematics 615. 
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617. Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Rational numbers, irrational numbers, complex numbers, geometric representation of 
complex numbers, definition and classification of functions, limits, continuity, differenti- 
ation, line-integrals, Green’s theorem, integral of f(z), Cauchy-Goursat theorem, Cauchy’s 
integral formula, Cauchy-Reimann differential equations, Laplace’s differential equation, 
mapping with application to elementary functions, linear fractiona] transformations. 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 307 and 308, or 409. 


618. Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Series with complex terms, operations with series, double series, uniform conver- 
gence, integration and differentiation of series, power series, expansion of a function in 
a power series, analytic continuation, analytic functions, singular points, Laurent’s ex- 
pansion, residues, rational functions, fundamental theorem of algebra, infinite products, 
periodic functions, multiple-valued functions, Riemann surfaces. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 617. 


620. Fourier Series and Allied Topics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Convergence of Fourier series, the cosine series, the sine series, uniform convergence 
of Fourier series, differentiation and integration of Fourier series, Fourier integrals, Bessel 
functions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 608. 


622. Laplace Transforms. (4-0). Credit 4. II, S 


Fundamental theorems concerning Laplace transforms. Applications to ordinary and 
partial differential equations, difference equations, and integral equations. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 601. 


623. Higher Mathematics for Chemical Engineers. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Derivation and solution of the differential equations of chemistry and chemical engi- 
neering, mathematical theory of distillation, series solutions of differential equations, 
Bessel functions. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307, 308. 


624. Higher Mathematics for Chemical Engineers. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Equations of finite differences, applications of partial] differentiation, solution of 
partial differential equations, Fourier integrals, orthogonal systems, numerical and 
graphical methods, theory of errors. Prerequisite: Mathematics 623. 


625. Matrix Algebra and Tensor Calculus. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II, S 


Elementary matrix operations; linear transformations; canonical and modified tri- 
angular forms of matrices; inverse of a non-singular matrix; diagonal and rotation 
matrices; characteristic roots of a matrix; symmetric matrices; tensor concept; covar- 
iance and contravariance; algebra of tensors; metric tensors; Christoffel’s symbols; co- 
variant differentiation of tensors; applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 405 or 601. 


641, 642. Modern Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Recent developments in the theory of functions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 608. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course offered to enable students to undertake and complete with credit limited 
investigations which do not fall within their thesis research and which are not covered 
by any other courses in the curriculum. Prerequisite: Mathematics 601. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Mechanical Engineering 


Professor C. W. Crawford, 
Professors A. V. Brewer, L. S. O’Bannon, C. M. Simmang, L. P. Thomp- 
son, W. I. Truettner, R. M. Wingren; Associate Professors J. H. Caddess, 
D. W. Fleming, W. S. Guthrie, E. S. Holdredge, W. W. Smith, J. G. H. 
Thompson; Assistant Professors A. B. Alter, R. W. Downard, R. H. 
Fletcher, A. M. Gaddis, R. V. Jarvi, A. R. Orr, Warren Rice; Instructors 
S. E. Brown, R. M. Edminston, R. H. Gibson, E. D. Kranz, J. V. 

Perry, Jr., H. G. Stallings 


101. Engineering Problems. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Use of the slide rule, dimensional equations, solution of problems involving various 
fields of engineering, trigonometry, and principles of motion. Logical thinking, neatness, 
and form stressed throughout. Prerequisites: Mathematics 101 or 102, and 103 or 116, 
or registration therein. 
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105. Carpentry and Mill Work. (1-6). Credit 3. I 


This course is designed for freshman architectura] students and for business admin- 
istration freshmen taking building products marketing. The course includes simple build- 
ing constructions such as framing, roof construction, general carpentry work, exterior 
and interior finishing, forms, working drawings, and mill work including the use of 
machines, hand tools, safety, and built-in cabinet constructions in the home, 


106. Cabinet Making. (1-6). Credit 3. II, 8S 


Design, rod making, construction, and finishing of furniture; glues, varnishes, lac- 
quers, and other finishing materials ; production methods; care and maintenance of wood- 
working machinery. 


108. Engineering Problems. (2-8). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A practical problems course involving a study of the slide rule, dimensional consis- 
tency, significant figures, motion and Newton’s Laws, including a brief treatment of 
work energy and power, Prerequisites: Mathematics 102, 103. 


201.. Welding and Foundry. (0-8). Credit 1. I 


Simple pattern layouts and construction of patterns; pattern storage; costs and 
weights of patterns and castings; kiln-drying and moisture content of pattern woods; the 
patternmaking industry. Cupolas; gas fired furnaces, moulding sands; core-making; 
foundry layouts; and practice in moulding and casting both ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals, Welding materials and equipment, demonstration and practices in Heliarce, 
Atomic-hydrogen, metallic arc, electrical resistance, and oxy-acetylene. 


202. Welding and Foundry. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 201, including advanced methods of pat- 
ternmaking, moulding, and weld inspection and testing, fundamentals of joint design 
and metallography. 


212. Engineering Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Forces and couples, force systems, resultants, components, equilibrium, frame struec- 
tures, center of gravity, and moment of inertia. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210 or 
registration therein; Mechanical Engineering 108. 


220. Engineering Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The principles of mechanics as related to both statics and kinetics. A condensation 
of the material in Mechanical Engineering 212 and 318. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
210 or registration therein ; Mechanical Engineering 108. 


309. Machine Shop. (0-3). Credit 1. I, IJ, S 


Lecture demonstrations and practice in safety, care of machines and hand tools, shop 
organization, cutting speeds and feeds, standard machine tool work in metals, single 
point tool grinding, layout, drilling, tapping, shaping, turning, boring, threading, and 
milling. 


310. Machine Shop. (0-3). Credit 1. II, S 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 309. Machining of metals with both 
standard and production machine tools. Manufacture of interchangeable parts, jigs, fix- 
tures, and fixed gages. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 309. 


318. Engineering Mechanics. (38-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 212, including kinematics, both graphical 
and algebraic solutions of relative linear velocities and accelerations, kinetics, dynamics 
of translation and rotation, work, energy, impact, momentum, and balancing. Prerequi- 
site: Mechanical Engineering 212. 


323. Thermodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II,S 


: The thermodynamics of perfect gases, including non-flow and steady-flow processes ; 
internal combustion engines; gas compressors; combustion; vapors and vapor mixtures, 
boilers, and vapor cycles. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 204. 


327. Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The thermodynamics of gases, vapors, and liquids in various non-flow and steady- 
flow processes ; internal combustion engines; gas compressors; power plant equipment. 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 204. 


3828. Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


On A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 327, covering gas mixtures, variable spe- 
cific heats, turbines, modern power plant cycles, refrigeration; air conditioning, heat 
transfer. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 327. 
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329. Advanced Cabinet Making. (1-6). Credit 3. II, S 


Cabinet and furniture design, estimating, detailing, rod making, construction and 
finishing. A major project is to be constructed from a set of drawings and details made 
by the student. A term paper is required on some related subject, such as design, fin- 
ishing, safety, production methods, etc. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 105 or 
106, or equivalent experience. 


3835. Mechanical Equipment of Buildings, (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The mechanical equipment of buildings; heating and ventilating; air conditioning; 
plumbing, water supply, working methods of design arranged especially for architectural 
students. 


837. Kinematic Drawing. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Problems and drafting involving linkages, centros, relative linear velocities, cams 
and gears. Designed especially to supplement the kinematics of motion included in the 
course of dynamics for electrical engineers. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 313 
or registration therein. 


338. Kinematics and Machine Design. (2-8). Credit 3. II 


A study of instantaneous centers, velocities, and accelerations, followed by the design 
of cams and an introduction to elementary stress analysis. Must be preceded or accom- 
panied by Civil Engineering 305 and Mechanical Engineering 313. 


3844. Fluid Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Application of the laws of statics, buoyancy, stability, energy, and momentum to the 
behavior of ideal and real fluids. A study of dimensional analysis and similitude and 
their application to flow through ducts and piping, dynamic lift and related problems. 
Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 313, and 323 or 327. 


‘403. Engineering Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Study and testing of instruments used in laboratory work and simple tests of en- 
gines and pumps. Calculations and written reports on the investigations and results ob- 
tained. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 323 or 327. 


404. Engineering Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. II, 8 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 403 with more advanced work in testing 
of steam and internal combustion engines, turbines, boilers, fans, and refrigeration ma- 
chinery. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 403. 


407. Mechanical Refrigeration. (3-0). Credit 3. II oF 


The application of the principles of thermodynamics to mechanical refrigeration. 
The equipment and methods of practical production of refrigeration, ice making, and cold 
storage. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 323 or 327. 


410. Internal Combustion Engines. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II t 


Thermodynamics of cycles for internal combustion engines and gas turbines. Fuels, 
combustion, and knock testing. Performance characteristics of various types of engines. 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 323 or 327. 


412. Advanced Problems in Mechanical Engineering. - t 
Credit 2 to 5. I, Il 


Special problems in the various phases of mechanical engineering are assigned to in- 
dividual students or to groups. Readings are assigned, and frequently consultations are 
held. Prerequisites: By permission and senior classification in mechanical engineering. 


414. Steam and Gas Turbines. (2-3). Credit 3. II (i 


A study of the theory of turbines, turbine thermodynamics, gas path design; effect 
on economy of superheat, vacuum, high pressure, and special cycles. Prerequisite: Me- 
chanical Engineering 828. 


417. Power Engineering. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 


The application, operation, and performance of all types of power plant equipment. 
The selection and arrangement of such equipment from _the standpoint of economics. 
Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 328, 344 or registration therein. 


432. Automotive Engineering. (8-0). Credit 3. II 


The modern automobile, its power plant, fuels, performance, vibration, dynamic bal- 
ancing, electrical equipment, braking systems, construction, etc., from an engineering 
standpoint. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 313, and 3238 or 327. 
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436. Heating, Ventilating, and Air Conditioning. (3-0). T 
Credit 3. II. 


The thermodynamics of heating, cooling, and conditioning of air of residence, office, 
and factory. The ealeculations for and selections of heating, ventilating, and air condi- 
tioning equipment, piping, and duct layouts, Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 323 
for non-mechanical engineering majors, 328 for mechanical engineering majors. 


440. Physical Metallurgy. (2-8). Credit 3. II, S T 


The fundamentals of the physical metallurgy of irons, steels, and their alloys; pre- 
cipitation hardening and corrosion resistance of non-ferrous alloys: laboratory work in 
polishing, etching, and preparation of specimens, making and studying photomicrographs. 
Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


445. Machine Design. (2-3). Credit 3. I Tt 


The theory and practice of machine design applied to various machine parts, such as 
columns, screws, shafts (considering combined stresses), bearings, brakes, springs, and 
complete machines. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 338. 


446. Machine Design. (2-3). Credit 3. II, S Tt 


The theory and practice of machine design applied to problems encountered in trans- 
mission of power by means of belts, ropes, chains, and gears. Prerequisite: Mechanical 
Engineering 338. 


449. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


Oral presentation of selected topics from current literature of the field. Technical 
films showing practical application of theories of engineering and manufacturing proc- 
esses. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


450. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 449 but with more extensive reports and 
with lectures from visitors. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


455. Applied Welding Technology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A course in welding technology, covering materials and equipment, testing and in- 
specting, and fundamental factors of welding design. 


457. Engineering Analysis. (8-0). Credit 3. I 


Mathematical and experimental methods of solving problems in the various fields of 
engineering. Dimensional analysis, representation and analysis of experimental data, 
graphical and numerical solution of differential equations, analogies and computers. 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; senior classification in engineering. 


459. Mechanical Vibration. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The basic theory of vibrating systems with single and multiple degrees of freedom 
and the principles of transmission and isolation of vibrations. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 308 ; Mechanical Engineering 313. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601. Advanced Machine Design. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


A study of combined stresses and theories of failure, statically indeterminate struc- 
tures, piping design, flat plates, curved beams, and the theory of lubrication. Prerequi- 
sites: Mathematics 307 and 308 or registration therein. 


603. Power Plants. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


The design of central and isolated power plants with special attention to over-all 
economic operation. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 417, 


605. Engineering Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


A study of analytical, graphical, and approximate methods of solving problems com- 
mon to engineering; dimensional analysis and model study; design of experiments; sta- 
tistical analysis and interpretation of test data including derivation of empirical equa- 
tions. Prerequisites: Mathematics 3807 and 308 or registration therein. 


618. Kinematics and Dynamics of Machines. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


; The use of the vectorial approach to velocities, accelerations, and dynamics; the 
virtual work principle, Legrange’s and Euler’s equations of motion, and Hamilton’s prin- 
ciple applied to engineering problems. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307, 308. 
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615. Advanced Engineering Thermodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


’ The theories of thermodynamics and their application to the more involved problems 
in engineering practice. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 328. 


616. Heat Transmission. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


The fundamental laws relating to heat flow, the application of these laws to engi- 
neering materials used in various industrial processes; a study of recent developments 
by reference to current literature. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307, 308. 


617. Mechanical Vibrations. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The theory of vibrations of machines and structures. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
3807, 808; Mechanical Engineering 3138. 


618. Advanced Air Conditioning. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Thermodynamics of air vapor mixtures applied to problems of air conditioning. Prac- 
tice in design and selection of equipment with emphasis on the preparation of plans and 
specifications. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 436. 


619. Theoretical Methods of Machine Design. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Applications of the theory of elasticity to machine design. Study of compatability 
equations, stress functions, energy methods, etc. Prerequisites: Mathematics 601 or 
registration therein ; Mechanical Engineering 601. 


620. Experimental Methods of Machine Design. (38-3). Credit 4. II 


Use of experimental methods in machine design. Study of photoelasticity, electric 
strain gauges, stresscoat, etc. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307 and 308 or registration 
therein ; Mechanical Engineering 601 or registration therein. 


621. Turbomachinery. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


A study of flow problems encountered in the design of water, gas, and steam tur- 
bines; centrifugal and axial-flow pumps and compressors. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
807, 308; Mechanical Engineering 344, 


640. Ferrous Metallurgical Design. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A detailed study of the phase transformations in steel, the resulting changes in me- 
chanical properties, the peculiarities of the steels, and their influence upon the design of 
machine elements. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 440. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 
The content will be adapted to the interest and needs of the group enrolled. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Methods and practice in mechanical engineering research for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Military Science and Tactics 


S. P. Myers, Jr., Colonel, Artillery, USA, Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics 


UNITED STATES ARMY 


Associate Professors: Colonel E. F. Sauer; Lieutenant Colonels W. R. 
Herdener, W. U. Kennon, D. F. McGee, H. L. Phillips; Majors J. F. 
Birkner, C. H. Brown, J. W. Davis, E. W. Emerson, C. P. Parrish, C. C. 
Waddell, R. T. Willets, W. J. Winder, E. C. Wright; Assistant Professors: 
Captains F. J. Bloom, A. A. Hord, S. L. James, T. H. Libby, W. R. McNeil, 
H. S. Thigpen; Chief Warrant Officer C. L. Brown; Instructors: Master 
Sergeants L. L. Adams, J. G. Boling, Jr., E. R. Clower, A. L. Crowder, 
Jr., D. R. Dunphy, J. G. Haverstick, Jr., T. I. Hensley, W. D. Holt, C. C. 
Lentz, A. M. Linton, F. A. Monsees, C. B. Sexton, L. F. Stewart, R. M. 
Temple; Sergeants First Class C. W. Callender, J. K. Duncan, R. C. 
Dunn, R. E. Green, Albert Horner, Jr., W. R. Huff, F. R. Olsen, H. L. 
Reynolds, F. E. Silence; Sergeants J. F. Cadwell, C. E. Cathey, R. G. 
Cox, R. C. Guinessey, E. J. Hays, S. O. Lucky, J. P. Owens 
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Basic Course of Military Science 


All students are required, unless excused by proper authority, to 
take the first and second year basic military or air science. 


121. First Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: Military organization; hygiene and first aid; maps and aerial photo- 
graphs; National Defense Act and ROTC; evolution of warfare; military problems of 
the United States ; mobilization and demobilization. 

Practical: Leadership, drill, exercise of command; individual weapons and marks- 
manship. 


122. First Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A continuation of Military Science 121. 


INFANTRY 
201. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: Organization ; weapons ; marksmanship; technique of fire of rifle squad ; 
combat formations ; scouting and patrolling ; tactics of rifle squad. 
Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


202. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A continuation of Military Science 201. 


301. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Organization; weapons, gunnery ; communications; combat intelligence; 
estimate of situation and combat orders; field fortifications; tactics of rifle and heavy 
weapons platoons and companies. 

Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command, 


302. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Military Science 301. 


401. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Organization; command and staff; communications; motors and trans- 
portation; supply and evacuation; troop movement; new developments; the military 
team ; tactics — infantry battalion in attack and defense. 

Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


402. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Military Science 401, 


FIELD ARTILLERY 
203. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: Field artillery organization ; materiel; service of the piece; instruments ; 
communications ; motors and transportation. 
Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


204. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A continuation of Military Science 203. 


303. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-8). Credit 3. I 
Theoretical: Communications; duties of battery executive; field artillery tactics; 
surveying ; basic and intermediate gunnery. 
Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


304. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Military Science 303. 


403. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Advanced gunnery and surveying; field artillery tactics, advanced 
command and staff; combat intelligence; military team; new developments; supply an 
evacuation. 

Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


404. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Military Science 403. 


—————eo ee 
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SIGNAL. CORPS 
205. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: Introduction to signal communications; organization and missions of 
signal corps; organization and signal communications practices of infantry ; armored and 
airborne divisions. 

Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


206. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 
A continuation of Military Science 205. 


305. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Communications security ; signal orders; field wire communication fund- 
amentals; field radio communication fundamentals; applied signal communication (divis- 
ion) ; message center and communication center procedure; signal supply and repair; 
career guidance program for signal corps officers; weapons and marksmanship. 

Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


306. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-8). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Military Science 305. 


405. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Wire communication—materiel; radio communication—materiel: higher 
echelon signal communication and equipment; post signal operations and administrative 
procedure; career guidance plan for signal corps officers; darkroom technique and photo- 
graphic practices ; command and staff; combat intelligence. 

Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


406. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Military Science 405. 


ARMOR — 
207. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: Basic communications; basic motors; history and missions of armored 
cavalry; mechanical training with tank weapons; scouting and patrolling; weapons. 
Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


208. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-8). Credit 1. II 


A continuation of Military Science 207. 


307. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-8). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Communications; gunnery; motors; organization; tactics; tank driv- 
ing; troop leading. 
Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


308. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A continuation of Military Science 307. 


407. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Combat intelligence; communications; gunnery; motors; new develop- 
ments; supply and evacuation ; tactics ; tank driving. 
Practical: Leadership, drill; and exercise of command. 


408. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-8). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Military Science 407. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
211. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-8). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: History and traditions of corps of engineers; characteristics of weapons; 
camouflage; defense against chemicals; explosives and demolitions; hand tools and rig- 
ging; mines and booby traps; organization and tactics of small units; organization of 
the ground and field fortifications. 

Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


212. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A continuation of Military Science 211. 
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311. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-8). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Bridge design and classification; engineer signal communications; en- 
gineer combat intelligence; engineer supply; military roads and runways; organizations 
of engineer units; organization of combat divisions; tactics of engineer units; vehicle 
operation and maintenance; water supply; individual weapons and marksmanship. 

Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


312. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Military Science 311. 


411. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Engineer support for the air force; engineer support for the commun- 
ication zone; engineer support for the type field army; command and staff; construc- 
tion; utilities, and job management; motor movements; river crossing operations, 

Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


412. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Military Science 411. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY 
218. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: Introduction to antiaircraft artillery automatic weapons; characteris- 
tics, capabilities, and limitations of antiaircraft artillery automatic weapons; service of 
the piece—automatic weapons fire unit; introduction to antiaircraft artillery guns; char- 
acteristics, capabilities, and limitations of 90-mm antiaircraft artillery guns; service of 
the piece—90-mm antiaircraft artillery guns. 

Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


214. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A continuation of Military Science 213. 


313. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Antiaircraft artillery tactics; basic gunnery (antiaircraft guns) ; basic 
gunnery (automatic weapons) ; communications; individual weapons and marksmanship; 
motors and transportation ; organization ; troop movements. 

Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


314. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Military Science 313. 


413. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Tkeoretical: Antiaircraft artillery materiel; antiaircraft artillery tactics, advanced; 
command and staff; combat intelligence; gunnery; military team; new developments; 
supply and evacuation; field artillery capabilities and employment (familiarization). 

Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


414. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Military Scienee 413. 


CHEMICAL CORPS 
215. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: Organization and function of chemical corps and chemical corps units; 
chemical agents; protection, individual; chemical corps materiel ; field behavior of chem- 
ical agents ; chemical corps in World War II. 

Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


216. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A continuation of Military Science 215. 


315. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Individual weapons and marksmanship; motor vehicles; tactical em- 
ployment of chemicals ; decontamination ; protection, employment of chemical corps units; 
4.2-inch mortar gunnery; signal communications; chemical combat intelligence; M-2 
smoke generator operation. 

Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 
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316. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Military Science 315. 


415. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Chemical corps materiel; logistics and field service; organization and 
function of chemical staff section ; duties of chemical staff officers ; protection (tactical) ; 
operation and training. 

Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


416. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A eontinuation of Military Science 415. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
217. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: Organization for supply in the army; organization and functions of 
quartermaster corps; classification of supplies, use of supply catalogues and bases of al- 
lowances; property accountability and responsibility ; research and development of sup- 
plies in quartermaster corps; organization functions, and operation of quartermaster 
units ; unit and organizational supply. 

Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


218. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A continuation of Military Science 217. 


317. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Station supply; depot supply; storage, warehousing, and materials 
handling ; procurement, storage and distribution of petroleum products; commissary op- 
erations; garrison and field bakery operations; post and field laundry operations; sal- 
vage Operation and procedures; maintenance and reclamation of quartermaster supplies ; 
graves registration and mortuary activities; food service activities; individual weapons 
and marksmanship. 

Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


318. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Military Science 317. 


417. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Fiscal procedures; procurement procedures; command staff; combat in- 
telligence; technical intelligence; organization and functions of the combatant arms; or- 
ganization and functions of the technical services; quartermaster operations in the zone 
of interior; quartermaster operations in the theater of operation. 

Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


418. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Military Science 417. 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
219. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: The role of ordnance; automotive materiel; small arms materiel; am- 
munition materiel; artillery materiel ; fire control materiel. 
Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


220. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A continuation of Military Science 219. 


319. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Functional organization of ordnance department; automotive materiel ; 
small arms materiel; ammunition materiel; ammunition supply; artillery materiel; fire 
control materiel ; individual weapons and marksmanship. 

Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


320. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Military Science 319. 
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419. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Maintenance and supply ; command and staff, combat intelligence ; ma- 


teriel specialty. ; ‘ 
Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


420. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Military Science 419. 


TRANSPORTATION CORPS 
258. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: Introduction to transportation corps; economics of military transpor- 
tation; military highway transport; highway organization and operation. 
Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


254. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A continuation of Military Science 253. 


353. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Organization of the transportation staff sections; organization and op- 
eration of railroads (zone of interior) ; military railway service; movements; port opera- 
tions (ports of embarkation and debarkation) ; stevedore operations; harbor craft and 
marine maintenance; highway transport service organization (theater of operations) ; 
individual weapons and marksmanship. 

Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


354. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-8). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Military Science 353. 


453. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Military railway service (theater of operations) ; highway transport op- 
erations (theater of operation) ; highway traffic regulations and control (theater of op- 
erations) ; movements control (theater of operations) ; logistics; overseas supply; com- 
mand and staff; combat intelligence; responsibilities of a transportation corps officer. 

Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


454. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Military Science 453. 


ARMY SECURITY AGENCY 
255. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: History, organization and functions of the Army Security Agency, 
means of signal communication, basic cryptography, military cryptosystems, communica- 
tion security, accounting and distribution of cryptomaterial. 

Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


256. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A continuation of Military Science 255. 


355. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3.. I 


Theoretical: Individual weapons and marksmanship; radio intercept and direction 
finding ; theory and application of traffic analysis, elementary cryptanalysis. 
Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


356. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Military Science 355. 


455. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3.. I 


Theoretical : Command and staff; combat intelligence; elementary cryptanalysis; 
theory and application of traffic analysis; accounting and distribution of cryptomaterial. 
Practical: Leadership, drill, and exercise of command. 


456. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Military Science 455. 
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Department of Modern Languages 


Professor J. J. Woolket, 
Penroceer J. M. Skrivanek; Associate Professor J. A. Dabbs; Assistant 
Professors E. C. Breitenkamp, E. M. Stack 


Foreign languages, in addition to their unquestioned cultural value, 
have a utilitarian value of great importance for those expecting to en- 
gage in research or purely practical pursuits. It is, therefore, advis- 
able, when possible, for students to take up such a language during their 
undergraduate studies and thereby have the use of it when they begin 
advanced work in agriculture, engineering, or in pure science. Other- 
wise, as often happens, their specialization may be hampered or delayed. 


101. Beginning French. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of standard elementary grammar with emphasis on modern usage; elementary 
readings begun at mid-semester; early attention given to background for conversation ; 
tape recorder and phonograph recordings available for collateral training. 


102. Beginning French. (8-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 101 with completion of study of elements of gram- 
mar; extensive reading of elementary texts with written and oral exercises designed to 
develop conversational ability. Oral-aural equipment available for laboratory practice. 


103. Beginning German. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Study of standard elementary grammar with emphasis on modern usage; elementary 
readings begun at mid-semester; early attention given to background for conversation ; 
tape recorder and phonograph recordings available for collateral training. 


104. Beginning German. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Continuation of Modern Language 103 with completion of study of elements of gram- 
mar: extensive reading of elementary texts with written and oral exercises designed to 
develop conversational ability. Oral-aural equipment available for laboratory practice. 


105. Beginning Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


For students who have had no previous training in Spanish. Study of standard ele- 
mentary grammar with oral, written, and reading exercises; early attention given to 
background for conversation. Tape recorder and phonograph recordings available for 
collateral training. On completion of course the student should have a 500-word active 
vocabulary; he should be capable of easy conversation and be able to read simple texts. 


106. Beginning Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Continuation of Modern Language 105. Extensive reading of easy texts with written 
and oral exercises and grammar review. Oral exercises designed to develop conversa- 
tional] ability. On completion of the course the student should have an active vocabu- 
lary of 900 words and passive vocabulary of about 1300. 


109. Beginning Russian. (38-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of standard elementary grammar with oral, written, and reading exercises ; 
early attention given to background for conversation. Tape recorder and recordings of 
native speakers available for collateral training. 


110. Beginning Russian. (8-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 109 with completion of study of elements of gram- 
mar; oral exercises designed to develop conversational ability; continued use of oral- 
aural laboratory equipment. 


127. Beginning Czech. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of standard elementary grammar with oral, written, and reading exercises ; 
tape recorder to check each student’s pronunciation and conversational progress. 


128. Beginning Czech. (38-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 127 with oral exercises designed to develop con- 
versational ability. 


201. Intermediate French. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Introduction to French readings of average difficulty, principally through short 
stories and selections from longer works. Review of grammar; composition; practice 
in conversation. Prerequisite: Modern Language 102 or equivalent. 
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202. Intermediate French. (38-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 201 with increased conversational material, Some 
scientific selections included in class readings; collateral readings and reports. (Scien- 
tific or technical students may be assigned outside reading in their respective fields if 
they so request.) 


203. Intermediate German. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Introduction to German readings of average difficulty, principally through short 
stories and selections from longer works. Review of grammar; composition; practice in 
conversation. Prerequisite: Modern Language 104 or equivalent. 


204. Intermediate German. (38-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 203 with increased conversational material. Some 
scientific selections included in class readings; collateral readings and reports. (Scien- 
tific or technica] students may be assigned outside reading in their respective fields if 
they so request. ) 


205. Intermediate Spanish. (8-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Rapid review of Spanish language structure, followed by reading of standard literary 
works on the 2,000-word vocabulary level. Supplemental written and oral exercises de- 
signed to develop self-expression and recognition ability. Prerequisite: Modern Lan- 
guage 106 or two years of high school Spanish. 


206. Intermediate Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 205. Reading of standard literary works on the 
2,000, the 2,750, and the 3,000-word level. Extensive written and oral work, translation 
and original aimed at fixing correct grammatical usage and ease of self-expression. 
Partly conducted in Spanish. On completion of the course the student should have the 
basic ability to understand and speak standard Spanish and, with a dictionary, to read 
any modern text. 


209. Intermediate Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Review of grammar; reading of selected articles based on everyday subjects; supple- 
mentary material to develop self-expression and recognition ability, Prerequisite: Mod- 
ern Language 110 or two admission units in Russian. 


210. Intermediate Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 209. Emphasis upon Lermontov’s Taman, Push- 
kin’s The Stationmaster, A Shot, and others. 


227. Intermediate Czech. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Review of grammar; reading of literature in the Czech language, Prerequisites: 
Modern Language 128 or two entrance units in Czech. 


228. Intermediate Czech. (8-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 227 with emphasis upon the works of Alois Jire- 
sek, Svatopluk Cech, Karel Jaromir Erben, and others. Prerequisite: Modern Language 
VAPAR 


305. Modern Spanish-American Drama. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of representative plays by such Spanish-American dramatists as Florencio 
Sanchez, Martinez Cuitifio, Bustillo Oro, Rodolfo Usigli, and others. (The dramatists 
studied will vary depending on their contribution to the Spanish-American theater.) An 
effort is made to obtain an understanding of the economic, social, and intellectual back- 
ground of the Spanish-American republics. The course is conducted largely in Spanish, 
and short written reports in Spanish are required as part of the daily assignment. In 
addition, term papers in Spanish are required on assigned collateral reading. Prerequi- 
site: Modern Language 206 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


306. Modern Spanish-American Drama. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 305. However, the authors and plays studied will 
differ from those offered in Modern Language 305. Prerequisite: Modern Language 206 
or the equivalent. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


325. Public Speaking in Spanish... (1-2). Credit 2. I,S 


Training in the preparation and delivery of talks in Spanish. Students are required 
to prepare and deliver a three-minute talk in Spanish once a week, and to conduct a 
question-answer period of three minutes on their talk. These talks are based on sub- 
jects dealing with the student’s professional field and on those dealing with Spanish- 
America, The talks are recorded, and individual weekly interviews are scheduled for 
analysis of the recording with reference to pronunciation, diction, and syntax. Prereq- 
uisite: Completion of any 300 course in Spanish, or approval of Head of Department. 
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3826. Public Speaking in Spanish. (1-2). Credit 2. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 325 with round-table discussions. Prerequisite: 
Completion of any 300 course in Spanish, or approval of Head of Department. 


335. Spanish-American Novel. (8-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the most important works of some distinguished contemporary Spanish- 
American novelists. (The list will vary but will be chosen from such writers as Gutiral- 
des, Azuela, Gallegos, Lopez y Fuentes, Guzman, Pietri, etc.) The course is conducted 
largely in Spanish, and short written reports in Spanish are required as part of the daily 
assignment. In addition, term papers in Spanish are required on assigned collateral 
reading. Prerequisite: Modern Language 206 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1954-55 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


336. Spanish-American Novel. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 335, However, the authors and novels studied will 
differ from those offered in Modern Language 335. Prerequisite: Modern Language 
206 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


401. Introduction to Scientific French. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


This course is designed .to assist the graduate student to prepare himself to read 
scientific material with sufficient adequacy to pass the foreign language examination re- 
quirement for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. Grammar and syntax will be presented 
by units. Technical vocabulary and translation ability will be developed by the study of 
sample reading material in the fields of the various sciences. 


403. Introduction to Scientific German. (38-0). Credit 3. S 


This course is designed to assist the graduate student to prepare himself to read 
scientific material with sufficient adequacy to pass the foreign language examination re- 
quirement for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. Grammar and syntax will be presented 
by units. Technical vocabulary and translation ability will be developed by the study of 
sample reading material in the fields of the various sciences. 


404. Readings in Scientific German. (1-2). Credit 2. S 


Continuation of Modern Language 403. Study of more involved grammatical diffi- 
culties; vocabulary building; theory hour devoted to translation from reader of scien- 
tific articles; laboratory hours assigned to prepared individual translations in student’s 
own field with class discussion. Satisfactory completion of course will satisfy foreign 
language reading requirement for the Ph.D. degree, Prerequisite: Modern Language 
403 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


Department of Oceanography 


Professor D. F. Leipper, 
Professors J. G. Mackin, W. A. Price; Associate Professors R. O. Reid, 
B. W. Wilson; Assistant Professors J. P. Barlow, J. C. Freeman, Jr., 
A. H. Glaser, D. W. Hood, G. H. Jung, A. M. Kahan, W. J. Saucier; 
Instructor W. P. Elliott 


Oceanography is the study of the oceans and their boundaries. It 
is based upon the unity of the sciences of the sea. Effective study of 
the subject requires thorough previous training in one of the pertinent 
basic sciences such as biology, chemistry, geology, mathematics, meteor- 
ology, physics, or in engineering. Therefore, much of the work in 
oceanography is conducted aé the graduate level, and the undergraduate 
program of students who wish to study oceanography must be planned 
to satisfy certain prerequisite requirements. It is suggested that such 
students consult regularly during their undergraduate years with the 
oceanography staff. 


Five options, the biological, chemical, geological, physical, and 
meteorological with their corresponding engineering phases, are offered. 
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The options require different undergraduate programs, These programs 
are taken in other departments except in the case of meteorological 
oceanography, where a complete undergraduate program in meteorology 
is offered in the Oceanography Department. 


In the graduate program there.are curricula leading to the Master 
of Science and Doctor of Philosophy degrees in each of the five options 
in oceanography. Specific prerequisite requirements are set up for each 
curriculum. In general, these consist of the courses normally required 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science in one of the basic fields listed 
above and some course work in each of the other fields. 


Oceanography may be utilized in solving certain problems arising 
in fisheries work, offshore oil and gas operations, navigation, prevention 
of beach erosion, weather forecasting, recreation, extraction of raw 
materials from the sea, marine construction, coastal sanitation, military 
operations, fresh water supply, and many other activities. It requires 
broad interests, numerous skills, a real liking for the sea, and an 
adaptability to shipboard life. 


201. Sea and Air Sciences. (1-0). Credit1. I, II, 8 


Oceanography and meteorology as scientific career fields. Features of the natural 
environment which affect man’s daily life and activities. A survey course open to all 
college students. 


317. Meteorological Instruments, Observations, and Communications. 
(2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theory, design, and accuracy of standard meteorological instruments; surface weath- 
er observation; weather codes and symbols; global and local weather networks; methods 
and forms of data transmission; plotting of synoptic weather data; elementary data 
analysis. Prerequisites: Mathematics 209; Physics 203. For a one-semester general 
course in meteorology, see Geography 306. 


318. Meteorological Instruments, Observations, and Communications. 
(1-3). Credit 2. II 


Methods and instruments for aerological observation, including the theory and limi- 
tations of pilot balloon, radiosonde, rawin and radar observations; computation, coding, 
and plotting of data. Forms of data representation ; meteorological charts and diagrams; 
techniques of data analysis. Prerequisite: Oceanography 335. 


325. Physical Climatology. (8-0). Credit 3. I 


The horizontal, vertical, and seasonal distributions of climatic elements, stressing the 
effect of physical properties and processes of the atmosphere; physiography, and ocean 
currents. Radiation balance of the atmosphere, the general circulation; introduction to 
air masses and fronts, and microclimatology. Prerequisite: Physics 208. For a one- 
semester general course in climatology, see Geography 310. 


326. Regional Climatology. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Climatic types and zones, with the physical reasoris for climatic differences ; climates 
of the continents and oceans, with greatest emphasis on regions adjacent to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Microclimatology over land and sea; aeroclimatology; tropical and polar cli- 
matology. Prerequisites: Oceanography 325, 335. 


335. Atmospheric Statics and Thermodynamics. (8-0). Credit 3. I 


Geopotential; chemical composition of the atmosphere; the physical variables; the 
hydrostatic equation; hypsometry; thermodynamics of dry, moist, and saturated air; 
mixing and convection; thermodynamic charts and diagrams; thermodynamics applied 
to atmospheric analysis and weather processes. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; 
Physics 208. 
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336. Atmospheric Motions. (38-3). Credit 4. II 


Conservation equations; kinematics; equations of motion; geostrophic and accelerated 
motions; streamlines; trajectories; circulation and vorticity theorem; dynamics of wind 
systems and stratified media; theories of the general circulation. Prerequisites: Math- 
ematics 307; Oceanography 335. 


401. Introduction to Oceanography. (3-0). Credit te i bie) 8 ake + 


The various aspects of oceanography with emphasis upon those pertinent in the Gulf 
ot Mexico. The principles upon which the disciplines of the subject are based. The unity 
of the marine sciences and their importance to man. The relations between oceanography 
and the fields of biology, chemistry, engineering, geography, geology, mathematics, me- 
teorology, and physics. Opportunities in oceanography. Prerequisite: Senior classifi- 
cation in engineering or in a biological or physical science or the approval of the instruc- 
tor. 


431. Geological Oceanography. (8-0). Credit 3. I + 


Topography and characteristic features of the ocean bottom; marine shorelines and 
processes operating in the coastal zone; nature of marine sediments; marine transporta- 
tion and deposition of sedimentary materials; erosion of beaches. Prerequisites: General 
prerequisites for oceanography. 


441. Chemical Oceanography. (8-0). Credit 3. I + 


The chemical composition and properties of sea water; the definition and calculation 
of salinity; the pH, excess base, and carbon dioxide system in the sea; nutrients, their 
eycles and their distribution; oxygen and other dissolved gases; chemistry of sedimenta- 
tion ; composition of organisms and organic constituents of sea water; marine corrosion ; 
extraction of raw materials from the sea. Prerequisites: General prerequisites for 
oceanography. 


445. Atmospheric Physical Processes. (8-0). Credit 3. II + 


The physics of heat, moisture, and momentum transfer in the atmosphere; radiation, 
evaporation, condensation, advection, convection, turbulence, and diffusion; their con- 
sequences upon the weather. Prerequisite: Oceanography 336. 


446. Atmospheric Physics. (3-0). Credit 3. II, 8 + 


Fog, cloud, and precipitation physics; thunderstorms; atmospheric electricity ; optical 
and accoustical phenomena; turbidity ; the structure and exploration of the higher atmos- 
phere; atmospheres of other planets. Prerequisite: Oceanography 445. 


457. Synoptic Weather Analysis. (1-12). Credit 5. II 


Theory, methods, and practice of synoptic weather analysis in three dimensions. De- 
tailed studies of the structure and motions of air currents, fronts, cyclones, anticyclones, 
pressure waves, tropical storms, and other features of the circulation, Prerequisites: 
Oceanography 318, 336. , 


458. Weather Analysis. (1-12). Credit 5. II, S 


A continuation of Oceanography 457, but with the emphasis on motions of wind and 
weather patterns, and on weather sequence. Introduction to principles and methods of 
prognosis and weather forecasting. Prerequisites : Oceanography 445, 457. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601. Research Methods in Oceanography. (1-0). Credit1. I, II, 8S 


Selection of a research problem for thesis work; planning the program of investiga- 
tion. Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


608. Sea Laboratory Techniques. (0-6). Credit 2. II 


Practice in techniques used regularly aboard ship and in oceanographic research lab- 
oratories. The time will be divided evenly between the techniques in biological, chemical, 
geological, physical, and meteorological oceanography. The purpose of the course is to 
give men in each phase of oceanography enough training to become laboratory assistants 
to specialists in the other phases. Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanog- 
raphy. 


610. Physical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Survey of the physics of the sea; physical properties, transmission of light and sound 
in the sea, sea ice; heat budget of the sea and transformation of energy within the sea 
and at the boundaries; evaporation from the sea, description of water masses and their 
origin ; the horizontal and vertical circulation of the seas; the applied dynamic and kine- 
matic formulas for circulation in the sea; the concept of dynamic equilibrium of the dif- 
ferent concentrations within the sea; introduction to waves and tides of the sea. Prereq- 
uisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 
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611. Theoretical Physical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Theoretical and quantitative aspects; equations of motion; equation of continuity ; 
boundary conditions; distribution of properties in the presence of diffusion; heat budget; 
stability ; dynamics and computation of ocean currents; wind currents; turbulence; fric- 
tion; work at sea. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Oceanography 610. (Also helpful 
are Mathematics 308 and Physics 301, 302, 405.) 


612. Theory of Ocean Waves. (8-0). Credit 3. II 


Generation and decay of waves in deep water; modification of waves and swell in 
shallow water; longshore currents and rip currents; wave action on structures. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 210; Oceanography 610. (Also recommended is Mathematics 
808.) 


618. Engineering Aspects of Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Review of practical information gained from oceanography research, including infor- 
mation on ocean waves, currents, sea level changes, and on physical, chemical, and bio- 
logical parameters from an engineering point of view; application of this knowledge to 
such engineering problems as the maintenance of harbors, marine structures and ships, 
together with a discussion of related strategic operations at sea; marine instru- 
mentation. Prerequisite: Oceanography 401 or 610. 


614. Dynamics of the Ocean and Atmosphere. (38-0). Credit 3. I 


Advanced theory of the ocean dynamics, a comparison of the hydrodynamic and ther- 
modynamic character of the ocean and the atmosphere; the mutual dependence of the 
dynamics and thermodynamics of the sea on those of the air and vice versa; some special 
theories from the mean equations of motion, gradient wind, jet stream, mutual adjust- 
ment of the mass field and velocity field in the sea; mutually coupled temperature varia- 
tions of the sea and the air; wind driven currents; the general hydrodynamic problem 
of the ocean and of the atmosphere, and an investigation of its uniqueness; the mainten- 
ance of the general circulation. Prerequisite: Oceanography 611. (Offered in 1955-56 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


620. Biological Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Critical study of important contributions defining major biological divisions, pro- 
vinces, and life zones of the oceans; effects of climate, chemical and physical barriers, 
and phylogeny on zoogeography; factors relating to population cycles; productivity prob- 
lems; ecological inter-relationships of major groups of plants and animals in the sea. 
Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


621. Biological Oceanography of the Gulf of Mexico. (1-6). 
Credit 3. II 


’ Detailed examination of those aspects of biological oceanography which are of major 
importance in the Gulf of Mexico. Prerequisites: Oceanography 620; undergraduate 
major in biology. 


631. Geological Oceanography of the Gulf of Mexico. (2-3). 
Credit 3. II 


Topography, stratigraphy, paleontology, and environments of the Gulf; littoral region 
and adjacent plains; forces acting on shorelines and bottoms; depositional surfaces, 
equilibria, equilibrium structures; tectonics; pleistocene history of region. Field trips. 
Prerequisites: Oceanography 431; undergraduate major in geology. 


641. Chemical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Detailed study of selected topics in chemical oceanography which pertain to the Gulf 
of Mexico; industrial utilization of sea water and chemical products obtained from marine 
plants and animals; water freshening; industrial corrosion problems; chemical aspects 
of photosynthesis and fertility of the sea; chemistry of estuarine waters. Prerequisites: 
Oceanography 441; undergraduate major in chemistry; approval of the instructor. 


642. Chemical Oceanography Laboratory. (0-6). Credit 2. II 


Students will select one or more elements and investigate analytical procedures for 
the determination of these elements in natural sea water. Designed to be a problem 
course on the graduate level with emphasis on creating initiative in solving marine 
analytical problems. Field trip. Prerequisites: Oceanography 441; undergraduate major 
in chemistry; approval of the instructor. 


643. Geochemistry of the Oceans. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Geochemistry of the oceanic hydrosphere, biosphere, and lithosphere; how these are 
affected by the atmosphere; study of the elements within them; geochemical evolution of 
the oceans. Prerequisites: Oceanography 441 and 641, or graduate classification in geol- 
ogy. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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651. Meteorological Oceanography. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


The use of the conservative characteristics of the sea in forecasting meteorological 
and oceanographic phenomena. Calculation of ocean waves and swell, transformation of 
waves in shallow water, preparation of wave refraction diagrams and statistical sum- 
maries, modification of air masses in contact with the ocean, forecasting of fog and 
squalls, effect of the oceans upon climate of the world, meteorological tides. Prerequi- 
sites: Mathematics 210; Oceanography 401 or 610. 


652. Ocean Boundary Layer Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Theory of radiative exchange of energy at the sea surface; the theory of turbulent 
flow over hydrodynamically rough and smooth surfaces with application to the evalua- 
tion of the fluid frictional stresses at the boundaries of the sea, the evaluation of wind 
stress, evaporation, ete.; the micro-structure of temperature and salinity near the ocean 
surface; evaluation of turbulent exchange coefficients. Prerequisite: Oceanography 611. 
(Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


676. Hydrometeorology. (38-0). Credit 3. I 


The role of weather and weather processes in land water problems. Prerequisite: 
Geography 310, or Oceanography 326, or approval of the instructor. 


677. Applied Climatology and Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Application of weather information and climatic data to various business, profession- 
al, commercial, industrial, and agricultural activities. Prerequisite: Approval of the 
instructor. 


681. Seminar. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Presented by students and based upon their research work and upon surveys of the 
literature. 


682. Selected Topics. (1-0). Credit1. I 


Presented by staff members, based chiefly on investigations in progress. For 
majors at Ph.D. level only. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course offered to enable majors in oceanography at the Ph.D. level to undertake 
and complete with credit in their particular fields of specialization limited investigations 
which do not fall within their thesis research and which are not covered by any other 
courses in the established curriculum. An example of the solution of a special problem 
in oceanography would be the work done in analyzing a special set of data collected on 
a cruise at sea. The course may also consist of a special series of problem discussions 
not given periodically, such as those offered by visiting scientists. Prerequisites: 
Oceanography 431, 441, 610. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
For thesis or dissertation. Topic subject to approval of the Head of the Department. 


Department of Petroleum Engineering 


Professor A. B. Stevens, 
Professors H. T. Kennedy, R. L. Whiting; Associate Professor J. R. 
Pedigo; Assistant Professor J. W. Amyx 


204. The Petroleum Industry. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A general introductory study of the petroleum industry including historical 
development, exploration, development and production methods, transportation and 
refining of petroleum and the natural gas and natural gasoline industries. Prerequisite: 
Sophomore classification. 


300. Petroleum Engineering Field Problems. (1-6). Credit 3. S 


A field study of the problems encountered in oil and gas fields. Course consists 
primarily of visits to oil and gas fields. The requirements of this course will not 
permit a student to take any other course at the same time. Prerequisite: Completion 
of junior petroleum engineering courses. 

NOTE: This course may be taken in place of field work as required of all graduates 
in petroleum engineering. Field work or this course required before registration in any 
of the senior or fifth year petroleum engineering courses. 
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305. Petroleum Development. (38-0). Credit 3. I 


Petroleum exploration, principles of oil field development, rotary and cable tool 
drilling methods, drilling fluids, oil field hydrology, well completion practice, and well 
records. Prerequisites: Geology 201, 207; Mathematics 210; Physics 203; registration in 
English 207 and Geology 311 except for students taking the five-year petroleum 
engineering curriculum. 


306. Petroleum Production Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Elements of reservoir engineering, factors influencing the flow of oil into the well, 
operation of flowing, gas lift and pumping wells. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 
305, 307. 


307. Petroleum Development Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Properties of petroleum; operation of rotary drilling rig; well surveying practices; 
tests on drilling fluids and cements. Prerequisite: Petroleum Engineering 305 or 
registration therein. 


808. Petroleum Production Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Efficiency of oil well plunger pump; balancing of pumping wells; determination of 
surface tension; core analysis; gas-lift methods. Prerequisite: Petroleum Engineering 
806 or registration therein. 


402. Petroleum Production Economics. (8-0). Credit 3. II + 


Factors which influence the value of oil and gas properties; preparations of valuation 
reports, cost data, operating organization, regulation of petroleum production. Prereq- 
uisites: Petroleum Engineering 4138, 428. 


405. Equipment and Applications. (2-2). Credit 3. I + 


A study of the drilling and production equipment used in oil field practice. Prereq- 
uisites: Civil Engineering 305; Petroleum Engineering 305, 306, 307, 308. 


409. Subsurface Engineering. (1-3). Credit 2. I + 


Well logging, contour maps, isopachous ‘maps, and the determination of the size, 
shape, and volume content of petroleum reservoirs. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 
805, 306, 307, 308. 


413. Natural Gas Engineering. (2-2). Credit 3. I =f 


Theory of measurement, treatment and transportation of natural gas. Phase 
behavior of hydrocarbon mixtures and the production of natural gas liquids. Prerea- 
uisites: Chemistry 844; Mechanical Engineering 323; Petroleum Engineering 306. 


414, Oil Measurements and Transportation. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


The separation of gas and oil, and methods of treating oil field emulsions. The 
measurement, sampling and testing of crude oil, tank strapping and preparation of tank 
tables, oil storage, the prevention of loss by evaporation, fire and lightning protection. 
The principles of fluid mechanics as applied to pipeline design and construction. 
Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 311; Petroleum Engineering 413. 


415. Gas Measurement Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I + 


Construction and operation of orifice and positive displacement meters, measurement 
by pitot tube, orifice well tester and critical flow prover, analysis of natural gas. 
Determination of specific gravity, hydrogen sulphide content, gasoline content and 
heating value of natural gas. The operation of regulators and flow controls, determination 
of compressibility factors of natural gas. Prerequisite: Petroleum Engineering 413 or 
registration therein. 


416. Oil Measurements and Transportation Laboratory. (0-3). + 
Credit 1. II 


Gauging practices, treating of oil-water emulsion, heat and sulphur content of 
petroleum and its products, determination of viscosity, gravity water content, carbon 
residue, and the coefficient of expansion of petroleum. Determination of vapor pressure 
of natural gasoline. Distillation of crude oil and gasoline. Methods of metering 
pokd baa Water analysis. Prerequisite: Petroleum Engineering 414 or registration 

erein. 


417, Petroleum Engineering Seminar. (0-2). Credit1. I + 


The study and presentation of papers pertaining to recent developments in the field 
of petroleum engineering. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 805, 806, 307, 308. 
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418. Petroleum Engineering Seminar. (0-2). Credit1. II + 


The study and presentation of papers pertaining to recent developments in the field 
of petroleum engineering. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 305, 306, 307, 308. 


419. Drilling Fluids. (0-8). Credit 1. II a 
A laboratory course in which field technique control of mud fluids to facilitate 

drilling is taught. Prerequisites: Senior classification in petroleum engineering; 

approval of the Head of the Department. 

428. Reservoir Engineering. (8-0). Credit 3. I + 


A study of the pressure-volume-temperature-composition relationships in oil and gas 
mixtures (P-V-T relationships). The flow of fluids through porous media. Material 
balance methods, including identification of type of reservoir mechanism, volume 
calculations, future production under primary recovery and gas injection; water influx 
calculations. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 305, 306, 307, 308, and registration 
in 413 and 415. 

438. Secondary Recovery Methods. (8-0). Credit 3. II 


. A study and application of the principles and practices relating to the recovery of 
oil by water flooding and gas injection. Prerequisite: Petroleum Engineering 428. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Drilling and Completing Wells. (38-3). Credit 4 each 
semester. S 
An advanced study of the problems encountered in the drilling and completing of oil 
and gas wells. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 
603, 604. Advanced Reservoir Engineering. (3-3). Credit 4 each 
semester. I, II 
An advanced course in petroleum production practices, with special reference to the 
fundamental principles of flow of reservoir fluids. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of 
Department. 
605. Phase Behavior of Petroleum Reservoir Fluids. Credit 2 to 4 
each semester. I 


A study of the pressure, volume, temperature, composition relationships of petroleum 
reservoir fluids. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


607. Recovery Methods. Credit 2 to 4 each semester. II 


A study of methods of increasing recovery of petroleum from petroleum reservoirs. 
Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


608. Well Logging Methods. (2-8). Credit 3. II 


An advanced study of well logging methods for determining the nature and fluid 
content of formations penetrated by the drill. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of 
Department. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 
A study and presentation of papers on recent developments in reservoir mechanics. 
Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 


Advanced work on some special problem within the field of petroleum engineering. 
A thesis course. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


Department of Physical Education 


Professor C. E. Tishler, 
Professors A. D. Adamson, W. M. Dowell; Associate Professors P. M. 
Andrews, C. W. Landiss, H. B. Segrest; Assistant Professors L. A. 
Harrison, Jr., Emil Mamaliga, N. A. Ponthieux; Instructors R. C. Bell, 
W. A. Goellner, J. W. Griffith, L. K. Hayes, N. D. Matthews, L. L. Palmer* 


*On leave of absence. 
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Physical Education 101, 102, 201, and 202 are required in all curricula. 
Those students who are unable to pass a prescribed swimming test will 
be required to register for elementary swimming instruction, and students 
who are unable to pass a physical fitness test will be required to register 
for general conditioning activities. All others may elect to register for 
one of the following activities: badminton, bowling, boxing, conditioning, 
diving, fencing, golf, gymnastics, handball, life saving, swimming, 
tennis, volleyball, water polo, weight training, or wrestling. The purpose 
of these courses is to teach the student through instruction and practice 
the fundamental knowledge and skills of at least two activities in which 
he will be able to participate in adult life. No student will be permitted 
to repeat an activity unless he has failed it. 


Students may elect Physical Education 301, 302 for credit of one 
hour each after having completed the required courses. 


101. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No credit. I, II 
102. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No credit. I, II 
201. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No credit. I, II 
202. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No credit. I, II 


210. Life Saving and Pool Management. (1-8). Credit 2. II 


Designed to qualify students for Red Cross Senior Life Saving and Instructor’s 
certificates ; includes a study of sanitary codes and pool sanitation, problems of pool and 
waterfront management; selection of personnel. Prerequisite: Advanced swimming. 
(Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


211. Physical Education Activities. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


A basie course designed to provide instruction and development of skill in physical 
education activities. 


213. Introduction to Physical Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 


The approach, fundamental principles and application of principles; definition, 
traditions, developments, psychology, aims, objectives, and results of physica] education; 
building a program of health and physical education. Prerequisites: Sophomore 
classification ; approval of instructor. (Professional Education) 


216. First Aid. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II, S 


Prepares students for Red Cross Standard, Advanced, and Instructor’s First Aid 
certificates. 


218. Athletic Injuries. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


A study of the conditioning and training of the individual and team; care and 
prevention of injuries. Prerequisites: Biology 219; Physical Education 216. 


221. Safety Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the general program of safety education; accidents, preventive measures, 
traffic safety, safety at home, school, and work; visual aids, safety projects, special 
programs; utilization of agencies outside of school. 


226. Introduction to Recreation. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the nature, extent, significance, and history of recreation; leadership 
personnel, its function, training, and selection; planning recreation areas and facilities ; 
program planning and activity organization. 


301. Physical Education. (0-8). Credit 1. I, II 


This course may be elected by students having completed the two required years of 
physical education. It is designed to give students an opportunity to improve skill in 
carry-over sports. 
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302. Physical Education. (0-3). Credit 1 I, II 


This course may be elected by students having completed the two required years of 
physical education. It is designed) to give students an opportunity to improve skill in 
carry-over sports. 


3815. Elementary School Physical Education. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Organization of physical activities in public schools; methods in teaching games 
used in public school programs. Prerequisites: Junior classification; approval of 
instructor. (Professional Education, Curriculum and Methods, Elementary Education) 
(Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


316. Secondary School Physical Education. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Class organization, control, and management; methods of presenting subject matter; 
special methods in activities ; tests and measurements. Prerequisites: Junior classification ; 
approval of instructor. (Professional Education, Curriculum and Methods, Secondary 
Education) 


317. Coaching of Football. (1-8). Credit 2. I 


Teaching of fundamentals; individual techniques; training; offensive and defensive 
strategy; officiating. Prerequisites: Junior classification; approval of instructor. 
(Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


318. Coaching of Track. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


‘ Teaching of techniques of each event; selection of individuals for events; methods of 
training; conducting meets. Prerequisites: Junior classification; approval of instructor, 
(Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


321. Coaching of Tennis. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Analysis, theory, and practice of tennis strokes; strategy; methods of coaching; 
organizing and conducting tournaments. Prerequisites: Junior classification; approval 
of the instructor. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter) 


325. Outdoor Activities. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A course designed to acquaint the student with the function of the camp and outdoor 
activities as educational agencies through the medium of practical projects and activity, 
organization, problems, and modern programs in the various areas. Prerequisites: 
Physical Education 226 or junior classification; approval of the instructor. 


350. Community Recreation. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Organization and administration ; staff, facilities, and equipment; types of programs; 
coordination of recreational agencies; acquisition, construction, and maintenance of 
areas ; supervision of playgrounds, day camps, community centers, and special recreational 
programs. Prerequisites: Physical Education 226; junior classification; approval of 
instructor. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter) 


410. Coaching of Baseball. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Teaching of individual techniques; position play; training; team offensive and 
defensive strategy. Prerequisites: Junior classification ; approval of instructor. (Offered 
in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter) 


415. Secondary School Health Education. (8-0). Credit 3. I, S + 


A study of health problems; needs of the individual; cooperation of home and 
community ; resources for health in community, state, and nation; techniques of evaluation. 
Prerequisites: Biology 225; approval of instructor. (Professional Education, Curriculum 
and Methods, Secondary Education) 


419. Coaching of Basketball. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Preparation for the season; training; offensive and defensive fundamentals; team 
offense and defense; game strategy. Prerequisites: Junior classification; approval of 
instructor. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter) 


421. Elementary School Health Education. (38-0). Credit 3. S + 


A study of modern trends and methods in the elementary school health program; 
survey of materials and agencies and their value to an adequate health program. 
Prerequisites: Biology 225; approval of instructor. (Professional Education, Curriculum 
and Methods, Elementary Education) 


423. Administration of Health and Physical Education. (8-0). + 
Credit 3. I, S 


Administrative problems involved in the coordination of the health, physical education, 
intramural, and athletic areas in a comprehensive program of physical education. 
Prerequisites : Biology 225; Physical Education 2138, 415. (Administration) 
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425. Tests and Measurements. (38-0). Credit 3. II, S + 


Use, interpretation, evaluation, and administration of existing tests in health and 
physical education; application of elementary statistical procedures. Prerequisites: 
Physical Education 415, 423; senior classification. (Professional Education) 


427. Remedial Exercises. (8-0). Credit 3. II 


Elementary techniques in diagnosing functional and structural defects; procedures 
of individual exercise with emphasis on preventive and remedial measures. Prerequisites: 
Biology 219, 220; approval of instructor. (Curriculum and Methods) (Offered in 1955-56 
and in alternate years thereafter) 


450. Directed Teaching. (2-12). Credit 6. I, II 


Construction of lesson plans, observation and supervised practice teaching in 
secondary schools. Prerequisites: Physical Education 316; senior classification. (Curric- 
ulum and Methods, Secondary Education) 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Survey of Research. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


A study of published reports and research in the field of health and physical 
education. Prerequisite: Education 426 or Physical Education 425. (Professional 
Education) 


603. Coaching and Officiating. (8-0). Credit 3. S 


Advanced coaching and officating techniques in football, basketball, track, and 
baseball. Prerequisites: Teaching and coaching experience. (Methods for the Special 
Certificate in Physical Training) 


614. Philosophy and Principles. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Divergent origins, leaders, conditions, and forces affecting the development of health 
and physical education. Critical analysis of objectives. Principles of education, 
psychology, and physiology, and their implications in health and physical education. 
Prerequisite: General prerequisite for- minor. (Professional Education) (Offered in 
1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter) 

622. Supervision of Health and Physical Education. (38-0). 
Credit 3. S 


Methods and policies of the school supervisor; conferences, planning and presenting 
the program, evaluating results, improving teachers-in-service. Prerequisite: Physical 
Education 423. (Supervision) (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter) 


631. Community and Public Health. (8-9). Credit 3. S 


A study of community health problems and of public health measures to solve them. 
Typical organizations and specific functions of state and local health departments; 
relationship of local health department to state and federal health agencies and programs. 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 415 or 421. (Professional Education) (Offered in 
1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter) 


636. Advanced Tests and Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Critical study of tests and measurements available; methods of constructing and 
evaluating new tests and measurements. Prerequisite: Physical Education 425. 
(Professional Education) (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter) 


Department of Physics 


Professor J. G. Potter, 
Professors E. G. Smith, E. E. Vezey, D. F. Weekes; Associate Professors 
P. W. Barker, C.H. Bernard, J.B. Coon, M. Eisner; Assistant Professors 
B. B. Boriskie, N. M. Duller; Instructors U. H. Bents, A. B. Hilton, 
C. M. Loyd, R. W. Mitchell, J. W. Overall, R. K. Russell, J. K. Ward, 
F. C. Whitmore, W. L. Zingery 


Students who present for transfer courses in college physics of less 
credit value than the required courses in this college may validate their 
transfer work and receive credit in physics by examination if they wish 
to do so. 
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It is recommended, however, that students transferring with only 
eight hours in physics register for either Physics 228, or Physics 225 
and 226. These courses are designed to supplement the student’s previous 
instruction in physics. 


201. College Physics. (8-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


An elementary course with material selected especially with reference to the 
needs of premedical and predental students and students of architecture and education. 
Fundamentals of classical mechanics, heat, and sound. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103. 


202. College Physics. (38-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A continuation of Physics 201. Fundamentals of classical electricity and light and 
introduction to contemporary physics. Prerequisite: Physics 201. 


203. General Physics. (4-3). Credit 5. I, I, $ 


A comprehensive course for students of engineering and the physical sciences, 
providing the background for many of the engineering courses as well as for other 
physics courses. Cultivation of the capacity to utilize the fundamental concepts in the 
solution of problems is emphasized. Mechanics, wave motion, and heat. Prerequisites: 
oa 209 or registration therein; Mechanical Engineering 101 or 108, or Physics 

, or j 


204. General Physics. (4-3). Credit 5. I, II, 8 


A continuation of Physics 208. Sound, light, electricity, and atomic phenomena. 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 209; Physics 203. 


207. General Physics. (8-3). Credit 4. I 


A course planned especially for students pursuing independent courses in electricity 
or electrical engineering. The content of this semester is equivalent to the mechanics 
included in Physics 203. Prerequisites: Mathematics 209 or registration therein; 
Mechanical Engineering 101 or 108 or Physics 211. 


208. General Physics. (38-3). Credit 4. II 


A continuation of Physics 207. The content of this semester is equivalent to the 
sound, light, and atomic physics included in Physics 203, 204. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
209; Physies 207. 


211. A Brief Survey of Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A course designed to acquaint students with a field of knowledge and contemporary 
activity of importance in modern thinking. Prerequisite: Mathematics 101 or 110. 


213. Physics for Students of Agriculture. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A brief course emphasizing fundamentals of special importance to students of 
agriculture in the fields of mechanics, heat, light, and electricity. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 101. 


215. Introductory Physics. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


A course for pre-veterinary medicine students restricted to those topics in physics of 
importance to all students of veterinary medicine. The material of the first semester is 
in the fields of mechanics, heat, and sound. Prerequisites: Mathematics 101, 103. 


216. Introductory Physics. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Physics 215. The material of the second semester is in the fields 
of light, magnetism and electricity, and atomic, molecular, and nuclear phenomena. 
Laboratory exercises emphasizing measurements, concepts, and the experimental basis 
for physics are selected from all the fields of physics. Prerequisite: Physics 215. 


223. Supplementary General Physics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


An intensive course designed to supplement the physics instruction of certain 
transfer students to bring the level of their preparation in physics to a par with that of 
students completing Physics 203, 204. Failure in this course can be made up only 
by taking Physics 203, 204. Prerequisites: Mathematics 209 or the equivalent and at 
least 6 semester hours of credit for college physics. 


225. Supplementary General Physics. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


The first half of the program offered in Physics 223. Failure can be made up only 
by taking Physics 203. Prerequisites: Mathematics 209 or registration therein and at 
least three semester hours of credit for a college physics course devoted primarily to 
mechanics and heat. 
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226. Supplementary General Physics. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


The second half of the program offered in Physics 228. Failure can be made up only 
by taking Physics 204. Prerequisites: Mathematics 209; Physics 203 or 225 and at 
least three semester hours of credit for a college physics course devoted primarily to 
sound, electricity, and light. 


301. Heat. (3-3). Credit 4. I + 


Heat transfer, specific heats, developments of thermodynamic concepts introducing 
statistical mechanics and kinetic theory, phase and change of state, and radiation. 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 204 or 208. 


302. Mechanical Properties of Matter. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


Rotational inertia, simple harmonic motion of translation and _ rotation, Kater’s 
pendulum, gravitational fields and potential theory, gyroscopic motion, elasticity of 
beams, torsion, theory of elasticity, elasticity of fluids, surface tension and _ its 
application to the optimum shape for pressure vessels, diffusion, units and dimensions. 
Special attention is given to the setting up of equations representing physical facts, the 
interpretation of their solutions, and the determination of the limitations imposed by 
each approximation and assumption. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308 or registration 
therein; Physics 204 or 208. 


310. Applications of Modern Physics. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


A comparatively non-technical survey of modern applications of atomic phenomena 
of interest to students of geology, biochemistry, genetics, biology, engineering, and 
especially premedical and predental students. Electrons, ions, isotopes, electromagnetic 
waves, spectra, x-rays, atomic structure, radiation, radioactivity, atomic particles, and 
atomic energy. Some demonstration laboratory work will accompany certain phases of 
the course. Prerequisites: Chemistry 101; Physics 202, or 204. 


311. Atomic Physics. (8-0). Credit 3. I + 


An introductory survey of atomic physics. The particles of modern physics, kinetic 
theory, relativity, atomic structure, spectra, quantum theory, the periodic table; photo- 
electricity, thermionic emission, electrical phenomena in gases, x-rays, radioactivity, 
nuclear phenomena, atomic power, nuclear reactor operation, radiation measurements, and 
the handling of radioactive isotopes, Prerequisites: Muathematics 210; Physics 204 or 208. 


312. Elements of Nuclear Physics. (2-0). Credit 2. II ; 


A description of nuclear phenomena and their applications in so far as they can 
be treated without special mathematical methods, such as those of quantum mechanics. 
The fundamental particles, natural radioactivity, induced radioactivity, the various means 
of transmutation, accelerating equipment, detecting equipment, cosmic ray phenomena, 
nuclear fission, nuclear forces, pair and meson production, radioactive isotope tracers, 
utilization of ‘‘atomic’’ energy. Prerequisite: Physics 311. 


314. Survey of Astronomy. (38-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the solar system, meteors, asteroids, comets, stars, clusters, nebulae, 
Kepler’s laws, laws of gravitation and astronomical instruments. Occasional evening 
meetings will be held for observation. Prerequisites: Mathematics 101, 103, 104. 


315. Photography. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II 


Cameras, lenses, and shutters; light meters; photographic optics; speed of a lens; 
properties of the photograhic emulsion; exposure and development of the negative; 
negative corrections. Printing processes (black and white); tone reproduction and 
control of contrast; use of filters; composition; lighting; natural, flood, and flash. 
Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


317. Celestial Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. II + 


A mathematical formulation of the principles of celestial mechanics. including such 
fundamental astronomical principles as central forces, potential and attractions of 
bodies, the problem of two bodies, the problem of three bodies, the problem of n bodies, 
the laws of binary star systems, the determination of orbits, and perturbations. 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 201 or 203. 


319. Instrumentation for Geophysics. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The use and servicing of instruments and components employed in seismic operations, 
well logging, and other geophysical measurements. Interpretation of oscilloscopic 
presentations in terms of the functioning of the instruments and phenomena observed. 
Prerequisite: Physics 204. 
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401. Optics. (8-3). Credit 4. II T 


A systematic treatment of physical and geometrical optics featuring applications to 
optical instruments. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 204 or 208. 


405. Physical Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


A comprehensive formulation of the principles of mechanics employing the calculus 
and vectorial methods. Orbital motion, Coriolis accelerations, motions of rigid bodies, 
forced vibrations and resonance phenomena, wave propagation, fluid mechanics. 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 405 or registration therein; Physics 302 or the equivalent. 


407. Geophysics and Geophysical Methods. (38-0). Credit 3. II + 


A study of the earth’s gravitational, magnetic, electrical, elastic, and thermal 
properties, and the various methods of geophysical prospecting. The effects of various 
types of deposits upon each method are shown with the object of determining from an 
analysis of structural and lithologic conditions the type of geophysical method most. 
suitable in any particular area. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 204 or 208. 


411. Experimental Modern Physics. (0-6). Credit 2. I. + 


Selected practical topics of atomic and nuclear physics are pursued to the point 
Soap measurements and investigations are conducted in the laboratory. Prerequisite: 
ysics 311. 


413. Electricity and Magnetism. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


DC and AC eircuit theory, thermal and chemical electromotive forces, electrical 
instruments, electron emission. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Physics 204. 


414. Electricity and Magnetism. (1-8). Credit 2. II + 


Non-linear circuits, functions of tubes in _ electrical circuits, circuits and circuit 
elements for physical measurements. Prerequisite: Physics 413 or approval of the 
instructor. 


416. Electromagnetic Fields. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Electric and magnetic field theory with emphasis on vector analysis and culminating 
in an introduction to electromagnetic radiation; properties of dielectrics and magnetic 
materials. Prerequisites: Mathematics 495; Physics 204; approval of the instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601. Analytical Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 


Dynamics of particles and of rigid bodies, gyrodynamics, potential theory, Hamilton’s 
principle, principle of least action, LaGrange’s equations, and the Hamilton-Jacobi 
equation with applications. Prerequisites: Mathematics 405 or 601; Physics 405. 


602. Fluid Mechanics and Elasticity. (4-0). Credit 4. II, S 


Mechanics of continuous media. Foundations of elasticity with application to theory 
of beams, plates, and shells. Hydrodynamics of viscous and non-viscous fluids. 
Supersonic flow and shock wave propagation. Boundary layer theory. Lubrication 
theory. Prerequisite: Physics 601 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1955-56 and in 
alternate years thereafter) 


603. Electromagnetic Theory. (4-0). Credit 4. II, S 


Theory of electromagnetism; static and time-varying fields; propagation, reflection, 
and refraction of electromagnetic waves. Prerequisites: Mathematics 601 or the 
equivalent; Physics 414. 


604. Applied Electrodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Applications of electromagnetic theory in the field of ultra-high frequency radio; 
skin effect, retardation, wave guides, resonant cavities and antennas. Prerequisite: 
Physies 608. (Offered in 1956-57 and in alternate years thereafter) 


605. Thermodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. II, S 


The fundamentals of classical thermodynamics including first and second laws, 
thermodynamic potentials, conditions for equilibrium, properties of gases; thermodynamics 
of electromagnetic systems, and a brief treatment of kinetic theory including Maxwell 
velocity distribution law, viscosity, and diffusion. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307, 308: 
Physics 301 or the equivalent. 
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607. Statistical Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Fundamentals of statistical methods and their application to physical systems; 
ensembles; principles of elassical statistics by most probable distributions and mean value 
distributions ; Maxwell-Boltzman distributions; thermodynamics and statistics; statistical 
basis of entropy; Fermi-Dirac and Bose-Einstein statistics; degenerate electron gas 
applied to electronic phenomena in metals; degenerate Bose-Einstein statistics applied to 
liquid helium ; Debye theory of specific heats ; statistical mechanics in atomic and nuclear 
physics. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


609. X-Rays and Crystal Physics. (8-3). Credit 4. I 


The generation and properties of x-ray, x-ray apparatus and high voltage equipment, 
ionization, absorption, polarization, scattering, reflection, refraction, x-ray spectra. 
X-ray analysis of the ultimate structures of materials; crystal classes, theory of scattering 
from crystals, experimental x-ray methods of crystal structure analyses including the 
powder, rotation, and Laue methods; modern theories of, and methods for, structure 
analysis of gases, liquids, and amorphous materials from interpretations of their 
diffraction patterns, Prerequisite: Physics 311 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1955-56 
and in alternate years thereafter) 


611. Advanced Optics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The electromagnetic theory of optical phenomena in discontinuous, isotropic and 
anisotropic media. Prerequisite: Physics 603. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate 
years thereafter) 


612. Atomic Structure. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A study of the atom and atomic spectra from the quantum mechanical viewpoint 
including the hydrogen atom, perturbation method, complex atoms, transition probabilities, 
angular momentum operators, multiplet structure of energy levels, fine structure and 
electron spin. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307 and 308, or the equivalent; Physics 311. 


614. Molecular Structure. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Theory of symmetry groups, normal coordinates, vibrational and rotational energy 
levels, electronic states of diatomic molecules, molecular orbitals, exchange forces, 
covalent bonds, resonance, complex molecules. Prerequisite: Physics 612. (Offered in 
1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter) 


617. Physics of the Solid State. (8-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the electrical, magnetic, thermal, and mechanical properties of crystalline 
solids. Lattice energy of ionic crystals, lattice vibrations, dielectric phenomena, 
luminescence and phosphorescence, electron theory of metals, band theory, semi- 
conductors, low temperature behavior of solids. Prerequisites: Physics 603, 607, and 
623 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter) 


618. Nuclear Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Application of quantum mechanics to nuclear phenomena. Prerequisite: Physics 
311, 623 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter) 
623. Quantum Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 

Foundations of quantum mechanics; theories of Heisenberg and De Broglie with 


applications especially to nuclear physics. Prerequisites: Mathematics 602 or the 
equivalent; Physics 601, 612, 625. 


625. Nuclei and Solids. (3-0). Credit 3, II, S 


Nuclei and properties of fundamental particles; theory of simple nuclear models; 
scattering, spins, magnetic moments and cross sections; alpha, beta, and gamma decay; 
detection, measurement, and production of nuclear particles; nuclear spectroscopy; solid 
state phenomena; magnetism; electron emission; specific heats; investigation of solid 
structure by diffraction techniques. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307, 308, 601; Physics 
312 or the equivalent, 


627. Relativity. (8-0). Credit 3. II 


Special relativity and its application to covariant formulation of mechanics and 
electrodynamics. Theory of general relativity including development of necessary tensor 
calculus and non-Euclidean geometry. Predictions of general relativity and experimental 
tests of theory; cosmological problems and unified field theories. Prerequisites: Physics 
601, 608. (Offered in 1956-57 and in alternate years thereafter) 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Individual problems not related to thesis. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research toward thesis or dissertation. 
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Department of Plant Physiology and Pathology 


Professor G. M. Watkins; 
Associate Professor W. C. Hall; Assistant Professors H. E. Jotiam; 
D. W. Rosberg, M. D. Whitehead 


301. Plant Pathology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


An introduction to the fundamental principles of plant pathology, including diagnosis, 
cause, and control of plant diseases. Prerequisites: Biology 101, 206. 


313. Introduction to Plant Physiology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A general course dealing with the principal life processes of the higher plants, with 
particular emphasis on the influence of environmental factors on the processes and 
development of crop plants. Prerequisites: Biology 101; Chemistry 102. 


314. Principles of Plant Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4. II + 


A more advanced and detailed study of the physiology of green plants than Plant 
Physiology and Pathology 318, with emphasis on water relations, mineral nutrition, 
photosynthesis, and growth. Prerequisites: Chemistry 281; Physics 213; Plant Physiology 
and Pathology 313. 


401. Diseases of Field Crops. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


Designed to give a detailed knowledge of the major diseases of our field crops such 
as cotton, corn, sorghum, small grains, flax, peanuts and other legumes, and forage 
grasses. "Types of diseases studied will include rusts and smuts of cereals, leaf spots, 
root rot, seedling blights, wilts, mildews, anthracnose, stem rots, and virus diseases. 
Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301. 


408. Diseases of Fruits and Vegetables. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


Identification and control of the important diseases of fruit and vegetable crops in 
Texas. Consideration will also be given to diseases of major berry crops and pecans. 
Various diseases and types of decay affecting products in shipment or storage will be 
Studied. Prerequisite: Plant Physiclogy and Pathology 301. 


405. Diseases. of Ornamental Plants. (2-3). Credit 3. II uF 


A course dealing with the recognition, nature, and control of diseases of grasses, 
flowering plants, shrubs, and trees used for ornamental purposes in the southwestern 
states. Attention will be paid also to soil sterilization, common greenhouse and nursery 
problems, and plant quarantine. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301. 


FOR GRADUATES 
605. Plant Metabolism. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Photosynthesis and respiration: are discussed in detail, including the history and 
recent developments in these fields. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 314, 
or Biochemistry and Nutrition 601 and approval of instructor. (Offered in 1955-56 and 
in alternate years thereafter) 


607. Physiology of the Fungi. (38-0). Credit 3. I 


A general course in the physiological activities of fungi, including growth and 
development, mineral nutrition, carbon and vitamin nutrition, the chemistry of metabolic 
products, fungicides, and the physiology of parasitism and resistance. Prerequisite: 
Plant Physiology and Pathology 314. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years 
thereafter) 


609.. Quantitative Plant Physiology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Methods employed in the various types of physiological investigations and the 
interpretation of results obtained by them. -Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 
314. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter) 


611. Plant Nutrition. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


This course deals with the inorganic nutrition of plants. It includes solute absorption, 
accumulation and translocation ; growth of plants in artifical media; physiological 
roles of various elements in the plant and biochemical problems associated with salt 
absorption. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 314 or equivalent. (Offered 
in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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612. Phytohormones and Plant Growth Regulators. (38-0). 
Credit 3. II 


This course includes material on the classification, properties, and action of naturally 
occuring plant hormones as well as a discussion of the synthetic growth regulators. 
Material is included on practical application and uses of phytohormones and growth 
regulators. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 314 or equivalent. (Offered 
in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter) 


613. Plant Growth and Development. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A course dealing with the growth, differentiation, and development of higher plants. 
A comprehensive study of vernalization and photoperiodism is included as well as a 
discussion of the influences of water relations, mineral nutrition, and hormones on the 
developmental cycle. Consideration is also given to differentiation within the plant as 
related to such qualities as winter hardiness and drought resistance. Prerequisite: 
Plant Physiology and Pathology 314 or equivalent. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate 
years thereafter) 


616. Methods in Plant Pathology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


A presentation of the methods by which plant diseases are identified and investigated. 
Emphasis is placed on preparation for research work in plant pathology. Prerequisite: 
Plant Physiology and Pathology 401, 403 or 405 or the equivalent, (Offered in 1955-56 
and in alternate years thereafter) 


617. Parasitism in Plant Disease. (38-3). Credit 4. II 


A critical presentation of the literature on the invasion of plant tissues by parasitic 
bacteria, fungi, and nematodes. Mechanisms of host defense are examined. Processes 
are illustrated in the laboratory through the study of histological preparations and by 
experimentation. Prerequisites: Plant Physiology and Pathology 401, 403, or 405. (Of- 
fered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter) 


618. Bacterial Plant Diseases. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A detailed study of bacterial diseases of fruit and vegetable crops, field crops and 
ornamental plants, with special emphasis upon the nature of the disease, dissemination 
of the pathogen and methods of control. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 
401, 403 or 405 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter) 


619. Seed-Borne Diseases. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


An intensive study of seed-borne plant diseases. Morphology of the seed will be 
treated from the standpoint of parasitic invasion. Germination techniques and problems 
concerning disease free and infected seed will be studied along with the morphology 
of the disease organisms, processes of infection, types of injury, and means of control. 
Prerequisite: Biology 353 or Plant Physiology and Pathology 301. (Offered in 1955-56 
and in alternate years thereafter) ; 


620. Plant Viruses. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Lecture presentation and discussion of the nature and properties of plant viruses. 
Methods of virus transmission, host plant reactions to viruses, serological reactions, and 
methods of purification of viruses for examination under the electron microscope, and 
the study of economically important plant virus diseases and their control. Prerequisite: 
Plant Physiology and Pathology 401, 403 or 405 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1954-55 
and in alternate years thereafter) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


Reports and discussions of topics of current interest in plant physiology and plant 
pathology, including reviews of literature on selected subjects. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Individual problems ror research not pertaining to a thesis or dissertation. 
Prerequisites: Plant Physiology and Pathology 314 or the equivalent (for physiology), 401, 
403, or 405, or the equivalent (for pathology). 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 
Original investigations in support of thesis or dissertation. 


Biochemistry and Nutrition 601. Biochemistry of Plants. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I 


See page 264 for a full description of this course. 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY 361 


Department of Poultry Husbandry 


Professor J. H. Quisenberry, 
Professors J. R. Couch, E. D. Parnell, R. M. Sherwood; Associate 
Professor W. E. Briles; Assistant Professors W. F. Krueger, C. B. Ryan 


201. Poultry Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


The breeds and types of poultry, culling poultry for egg production, incubation, 
brooding and feeding for growth and egg production, winter and summer management, 
housing and hygiene, preparing poultry for market, methods of marketing, practical 
application of these subjects to general farm conditions. The practice consists of the 
identification of breeds and varieties, judging poultry for egg production, plans for 
poultry farms and poultry houses, identification of feeds. 


308. Turkey Production. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 


Varieties of turkeys; breeding practices with turkeys; management and feeding of 
turkey stock; incubation practices with turkeys; management of poults from hatching 
to “eka a special turkey marketing practices; sanitation and disease prevention with 
turkeys. 


308. Hatchery Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Commercial hatching in America, early commercial hatcheries, expansion, types of 
hatchery enterprise, related activities, localization of hatchery business, how and where 
to start, actual location, hatchery building, inside arrangement, ventilation, heat and 
temperature control, hatchery equipment, types of incubators; hatchery flock improvement, 
Texas U. S. plan, sanitation, incubation practices, prices and hatchery costs. Trends in 
size of hatcheries and causes. Practice consists of culling and blood testing hatchery 
flocks, putting 5,000 eggs in incubator, fumigating and disinfecting incubator, candling 
hatching eggs, pedigreeing and judging baby chicks. 


309. Broiler Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


A study of types and breeds for broiler production. Cross breeds, including color of 
plumage, body conformation, rate of growth, rate of feathering, equipment for broiler 
production, comparison of colony house, multiple unit, and battery production of broilers 
including feed cost, weight gains, mortality, culls; time required to produce a 3-pound 
broiler; marketing wholesale and retail; gross returns and net profit. Fundamentals 
of chick brooding. 


401. Management and Selection. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II + 


How to select breeding males and females; culling the farm flock; planning a 
poultry program for a community with emphasis on good management and soundness 
of health; how to plan and manage county poultry shows. A thorough study of the 
National Poultry Improvement Plans, with enough practice work in selecting and testing 
to qualify students for official Plan participation. 


403. Judging. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


The judging of standard breeds and varieties; special instructions for judges; methods 
of fitting and showing birds; types of shows and show management; a study of standard 
disqualifications and their application to various selection standards; grading of live 
and dressed market poultry, and of market eggs. Practice work consists of judging 
classes for production, for market quality, and for exhibition. Several small poultry 
shows will be judged, and visits made to egg and poultry processing plants and farms 
of poultry breeders. 


407. Technology and Marketing of Poultry and Poultry Products. (2-2). 
Credit 3. I 


A study of the U.S.D.A. grades of eggs, and of live and dressed poultry; preparing 
poultry for market—killing, dressing, chilling, and packaging; candling, grading, and 
packing shell eggs; drying and freezing eggs; storage problems and techniques with 
special emphasis on maintenance of quality during storage; planning poultry and egg 
plant layouts with special emphasis on meeting U.S.D.A. requirements for sanitation; 
a study of commercial egg and poultry plants and their operation; newer developments 
in packaging and merchandising poultry and eggs; effects of feed upon quality and 
quality retention; a careful study of regulations governing the grading and inspection 
of poultry of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, with special emnvhasis on inspection 
for wholesomeness. Prerequisite: Poultry Husbandry 201. 
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411. Poultry Feeding. (8-2). Credit 4. I + 


The history of poultry nutrition, a short study of the chemical composition of 
carbohydrates, proteins, fats, vitamins, and mineral mixtures as found in poultry feeds. 
Composition, functions, sources, and care of vitamins commonly required for efficient 
poultry feeding. A study of the nutritive value of the different grains, roughages, mill 
feeds, and protein concentrates used in poultry nutrition. Practice work in feeding of 
chicks, laying hens, and turkeys. Identification of feeds, the making of _complete rations, 
diagnosis of lack of essentials in poultry rations. Prerequisites: Chemistry 223, 231. 


414. Poultry Breeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I + 


The basic principles of poultry breeding. The inheritance of characters of economic 
importance. The records essential for a sound breeding program ; the selection of 
breeders on the basis of records and standard bred characteristics. Practice includes 
taking records on breeding birds, interpreting the records, and the techniques involved 
in pedigree breeding. Prerequisite: Genetics 301. 


449. Poultry Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


Extensive review of the literature on poultry problems. The student will be required 
to prepare and present to the class comprehensive reviews of the literature on various 
phases of poultry husbandry. Each student will be assigned a certain number of 
technical journals for current reporting to the seminar group. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification. 


450. Poultry Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 
Continuation of Poultry Husbandry 449. 


FOR GRADUATES 
603. Principles and Practices of Incubation. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of the developmental stages of the chick during incubation. Correlation 
of development with genetic and environmental factors. Study of the fundamental 
principles underlying successful artificial incubation of eggs. Relation of egg characters 
to hatchability. Effects of pre-incubation treatment on hatchability of chicken and 
turkey eggs. Control of disease during the incubation process. Relation of maternal diet 
to embryonic development and hatchability of the chick. Prerequisite: Poultry Husbandry 
308 or equivalent. 


604. Principles of Brooding and Rearing. (8-3). Credit 4. II 


A study of principles involved in the brooding of poultry. Relative cost and 
efficiency of different brooding methods. Relation of brooding practice to growth and 
livability of chicks and poults. Relation of diet to growth and mortality during the 
brooding period. Optimum levels of protein, minerals, and vitamins necessary to avoid 
malformation and to attain good growth. Prerequisites: Poultry Husbandry 201 and 303, 
or equivalent. 


611. Poultry Processing, Storing, and Distribution. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II 


A study of egg quality and of egg quality maintenance. Effects of storage on egg 
and meat quality. The latest methods of processing eggs and poultry; feeding of market 
birds to improve grade; costs of production for various areas, and for various sized 
flocks and methods of management; planning optimum sized units for economical 
production. Prerequisites: Agricultural Economics 314 or equivalent; Poultry Husbandry 
407 or the equivalent. 


612. Laboratory Problems in Poultry Processing, Storing and 
Distribution. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A survey of improved methods of processing poultry and eggs. Certain selected 
modern processing plants will be visited and a study made of operating methods. Students 
may assist with experimental work in progress on poultry and egg processing and storage. 
Laboratory comparisons of various methods of fattening and their effects on market and 
storage quality of fowl will be made. Effects of temperature and methods of dressing 
on market and storage quality will be studied. Prerequisite: Poultry Husbandry 611 or 
registration therein. 


613. Breeding and Genetics of Poultry. (38-3). Credit 4. II 


Rapid and intensive survey of the mode of inheritance of the most important 
morphological and physiological characters in poultry. Analysis of the comparative 
efficiency of various systems of breeding in the improvement of poultry. Scientific 
journals and technical literature reviewed. Research methods discussed. Prerequisite: 
Poultry Husbandry 414 or the equivalent. 


RANGE AND FORESTRY 3863 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1.each semester. I, II 


Intensive review and reporting of literature on poultry feeding, breeding, incubation, 
marketing, and management problems. Development of familiarity not only with 
literature but with organizations, agencies, and personnel working with poultry problems. 
Prerequisite: Graduate classification. May be repeated as many semesters as desired 
but maximum of two credits allowed towards Master’s degree. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 6 each semester. I, II 


An intensive study of newer principles and methods in the various specialized fields 
related to successful poultry production. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 


Intensive study of research methods and techniques in poultry breeding, nutrition, 
physiology, or physical aspects of marketing. Students will be required to carry out 
some experimental project in one of these fields. Reviews of specific literature, collection, 
Sart and presentation of experimental data will be stressed. Designed for thesis 
credi 


Department of Range and Forestry 


Professor V. A. Young, 


Professors R. A. Darrow, O. E. Sperry; Associate Professors F. W. 
Gould; Assistant Professors R. R. Rhodes, G. W. Thomas, 
W. J. Waldrip 


202. Range Plants. (2-8). Credit 3. I 


Native forage plants of the ranges of the United States. Determination, distribution, 
ecology, and economic value, especially in Texas, are considered. Poisonous plants and 
range practices to avoid livestock losses are included. Prerequisite: Biology 102 or the 
equivalent. 


301. Plant and Range Ecology. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II ; 


An analysis of habitat factors as they influence plant growth. Attention is given 
plant succession, competition, distribution, and detailed methods of studying and mapping 
vegetation. Prerequisite: Biology 102. 


308. Agrostology. (2-8). Credit 3. I, II + 


A fundamental study of grasses, especially those of economic importance in Texas. 
A study of the characteristics of the various genera and species of grasses, their 
identification, distribution, propagation, improvement, and management with particular 
reference to their use and value in Texas ranges and pastures. Prerequisite: Biology 102 
or equivalent. 


304. Range Management. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


A technical course dealing with problems met in managing native range lands, 
including a study of grazing regions and the problems of each; revegetation of range 
lands; maintenance of production; utilization: of range forage; and range _ livestock 
management as it affects vegetation. Field trips. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 
202 or 303. 


307. Elementary Forestry. (2-8). Credit 3. I 


A general survey of the field of forestry, with identification of the principal trees 
of this section, log tree and stand measurement; grazing as applied to forestry, the 
elementary forest operations and practice. Relation of forestry to allied phases of 
agriculture and functions of forestry in land-use planning. 


308. Farm Forestry. (2-8). Credit 3. II 


Management of farm woodlands and woodlots for the production of fuel, posts, and 
merchantable products; seasoning, preservation, and use of wood products; windbreak 
and shelterbelt planting forestry in relation to grazing and economics of agriculture. 
Field trips. 


309. Silvics and Silviculture. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A study of the factors of site, their influence on tree growth and reciprocal effect 
on site; silvicultural cutting systems, cultural operations, and the silvicultural charac- 
teristics of the more important commercial species of the South and Southwest. Field 
trips. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 307 or 308. 
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8310. Forest Products and Utilization. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Utilization of the products of farm woodlots, woodlands, and commercial forests ; 
the manufacture and utilization of lumber, timber, and other wooden products, including 
mechanical properties, lumber grades, timber fasteners, and the use of glues. Also the 
identification of certain woods important in agricultural and commercial enterprises of 
the South and Southwest. Field trips. 


311. Management of Range Resources. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A general course for students majoring in veterinary medicine, emphasizing identi- 
fication of range species, physiology of plant responses to grazing, control of noxious 
plants, grazing systems, and range management practices for general conservation. 


401. Range Improvement and Maintenance. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il 


A general course for students not majoring in range management. A study of native 
forage and poisonous plants on the ranges of Texas. Evaluation and analysis of range 
lands, grazing systems, livestock handling problems, physiology of plant responses to 
grazing and range management. Especial emphasis on Texas conditions. Field trips. 


407. Range Practice. Credit 3. II, S 7 


A travel course to selected regions for observation and study of range and pasture 
land. Required for all range management majors. Others by approval of instructor. 


408. Range Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, S + 
Individual study and research upon a selected range problem approved by instructor. 
409. Advanced Range Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


A technical course dealing with the more advanced problems in managing native 
range lands. Special attention will be given to the study of the development of the 
range industry, cost of production, range land utilization, organization of cattle, sheep, 
and goat industry; and range condition classes. Field trips. Prerequisite: Range and 
Forestry 304 or 401 with approval of instructor. 


411. Field Range Management. Credit 2 or 3. S + 


A semi-technical summer field course in which emphasis is placed upon identification 
of important range plants; determination of vegetation types, sub-types, forage utilization 
values, range condition classes, mapping; brush eradication and control, and proper 
distribution of livestock. A summer field course primarily for county agricultural agents 
and vocational agricultural teachers, others by approval of instructor. 


412. Range Management Practices. (2-3). Credit 3.° I, II 


A continuation of Range and Forestry 401 in which special emphasis is placed on 
range condition classes as developed by mismanagement of grazing lands, succession 
trends, range and ranch management plans, and economic principles associated with 
handling of livestock on ranges. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 401. 


FOR GRADUATES 
605. Range Research Methods. Credit 2. I 


A study of research methods in range management and related subjects. A review 
of scientific investigation in the field and analysis of results. Prerequisite: Graduate 
majors in range and forestry. 


606. Range Economics. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Range management practices, land utilization, and ranch operation as they affect 
economics of livestock industry and the nation. Prerequisite: Graduate majors and 
minors in range and forestry. 


607. Vegetation Influences. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Interrelationships between ecological factors and vegetation, influence of forest and 
range vegetation on watershed management and. soil conservation. Field trips to. be 
arranged. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 301. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate 
years thereafter) 


- 


609. Plant and Range Ecology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A detailed study of plant communities, successions, and the effect of various degrees 
of utilization in vegetation types and edaphic factors. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 
301 or equivalent. (Offered in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter) 


VETERINARY ANATOMY 3865 


610. Range Grasses and Grasslands. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A study of range grasses as applied to utilization and sustained production. The 
ecological characteristics and geographical features of the native grasslands. Ecological 
principles as applied to range problems. Individual problems to be assigned. Prereq- 
uisites: Range and Forestry 301, 303; approval of Head of Department. 


611. Control of Noxious Range Plants. (38-0). Credit 3. I 


An advanced study of native and naturalized noxious and poisonous plants on 
Texas ranges that are detrimental to good management practices. Their distribution, 
reproduction, dissemination, and methods and practices of control will be stressed in 
relation to conservation and economic importance. Field trips to be arranged. (Offered 
in 1954-55 and in alternate years thereafter) 


612. Range Management Practices, Policies, and Administration. 
(3-0). Credit 3. I 


Advanced studies dealing with technical range management problems, social and 
economic background of legislation and policies developed in the acquisition and 
administration of national, state, and private range properties. Field trips to be 
arranged. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 409 or equivalent. (Offered in 1955-56 
and in alternate years thereafter) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


Current scientific work in range management and related subjects in American and 
foreign fields. Prerequisite: Majors and minors in range and forestry. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course designed for investigations not included in the student’s research for thesis 
or dissertation. Problems may be selected in applied ecology, range management or 
forestry. Lectures, conferences, field work, reports. Prerequisite: Graduate majors or 
minors in range and forestry. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research for thesis or dissertation. Prerequisite: Graduate majors in range and 
forestry. 


Religious Education 


(See page 177) 


Department of Veterinary Anatomy 


Professor J. H. Milliff; 
Assistant Professors L. W. Gibbs, A. A. Price 


801. Veterinary Anatomy. (1-12). Credit 5. I 


The osteology of the domestic animals, and topographical dissection of the dog. 


302. Veterinary Anatomy. (1-12). Credit 5. II 


Topographical dissection of the horse. Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 301. 


308. Veterinary Histology. (2-4). Credit 3. I 


A microscopic study of the basic tissues, including the blood, and of the body 
organs, excluding the genitalia, central nervous system, and the eye. 


304. Veterinary Embryology. (2-4). Credit 3. II 


A microscopic study of the central nervous system, the eye, and genitalia, followed 
by dissection and microscopic examination of the developing embryo and its membranes, 
from conception to birth. The pig is used as a type animal. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Anatomy 303. 


305. Neuroanatomy. (0-6). Credit 2. II 

Gross and microscopic study of the nervous systems of the domestic animals with 
special reference to the sheep and the cat. Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 303 or 
approval of Head of Department. 
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401. Veterinary Anatomy. (0-6). Credit 2. I 


The comparative anatomy of the cow, sheep or goat, pig, cat, chicken, and turkey. 
Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 302. 


FOR GRADUATES 
685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Problems in either gross or microscopic anatomy along lines to be chosen by the 
fndividual. Prerequisites: Veterinary Anatomy 401; approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


Department of Veterinary Bacteriology 
and Hygiene 


Professor J. P. Delaplane, 
Professor F. P. Jaggi, Jr.; Associate Professors W. C. Banks, W. A. Boney, 
L. C. Grumbles*; Instructors E. E. Roth, F. K. Wills 


834. Poultry Pathology. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Poultry sanitation and diseases. Prevention and control of environmental, nutritional, 
parasitic, and contagious diseases. Prerequisites: Biology 206; Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology 329. 


435. Veterinary Bacteriology and Immunology. (3-4). Credit 4. I 


The principles of bacteriology and immunology. Emphasis is placed on the general 
morphology, physiology, and immunologic reactions of microorganisms important in 
veterinary medicine. Special attention is given to the biologics in the diagnosis and 
treatment of infectious diseases. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 312; 
Veterinary Anatomy 302, 303. 


436. Special Veterinary Bacteriology. (2-4). Credit 3. II 


A study of the general staining procedures, cultural methods and media preparation 
for bacteria; and the morphology, cultural characteristics, and pathogenicity of 
microorganisms which produce diseases in domestic animals and man. Prerequisites: 
Veterinary Pathology 443; Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 425. 


437. Virology. (2-4). Credit 3. I + 


The study of ultramicroscopic infectious agents of man and animal; theories of 
infection, methods of isolation, filtration, and tissue cultivation. Practice consists 
of exercises in filtration, centrifugation, lyophiling, tissue cultivation, and animal 
inoculation. The course is designed for students majoring in bacteriology. Prerequisite: 
Biology 455 or Veterinary Bacteriology and Hygiene 436. 


491. Animal Hygiene. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


This course deals with livestock sanitation and the prevention, control, and eradication 
of diseases of farm and ranch animals. Prerequisites: Biology 206; Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology 829; senior classification in agriculture. 


536. Infectious Diseases. (5-0). Credit 5. II 


A study of the bacterial, rickettsial, viral, and protozoal diseases of farm and 
ranch animals (bovine, equine, ovine, caprine, and porcine). Public health aspects of 
the various intertransmissible diseases of animal and man are stressed. Prerequisite: 
Junior classification in Veterinary Medicine. 


591. Food Hygiene. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


The antemortem and postmortem inspection of food animals, and inspection of 
foods of animal origin; laws, ordinances, and regulations governing animal food 
products including sanitary requirements. Prerequisites: Dairy Husbandry 313; 
Veterinary Bacteriology and Hygiene 536. 


592. Veterinary Public Health. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


_ , The relation of the veterinarian and veterinary problems to public health, Prereq- 
uisite: Veterinary Bacteriology and Hygiene 591. 


*On leave of absence. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY 367 


595. Veterinary Poultry Pathology and Bacteriology. (3-2). 
Credit 4. I 
The pathology of diseases of poultry will be considered from clinical, pathological, 


bacteriological, and parasitological standpoints. Prevention, control, and treatment will 
also be given consideration. Prerequisite: Senior classification in Veterinary Medicine. 


596. Veterinary Poultry Pathology and Bacteriology. (38-2). 
Credit 4. II 


The pathology of diseases oft poultry will be considered from clinical, pathological, 
bacteriological, and parasitological standpoints. Prevention, control, and treatment 
Mee also be given consideration. Prerequisite: Senior classification in Veterinary 
Medicine. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601. Food Hygiene. (3-4). Credit 4. 


The study of causes and evidence of spoilage, and the detection of adulterants in 
fresh, canned, and cured foods of animal origin. Prerequisite: Veterinary Bacteriology 
and Hygiene 591 or 592. 


643. Veterinary Bacteriology. (38-4). Credit 4. I, II 


A study of the pathogenic microorganisms ; their cultural and biological characteristics 
and pathogenicity. 


646. Avian Virus Diseases. Credit 1 to 4. I, Il 


A study of the viral diseases of poultry including methods of isolation and 
identification of the causative agents. Practice consists of conducting post mortem 
examinations and special diagnostic procedures on birds received daily for necropsy. 
Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


647. Veterinary Virology. Credit 1 to 4. I, II 


A detailed study of virus infections in animals, including types of infections, mode 
of transmission, intracellular pathology, epidemiology, isolation and identification of the 
inciting agents. Practice includes tissue cultivation, animal inoculations, and diagnostic 
tests. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


648. Veterinary Mycology. Credit 1 to 4. II 


A study of actinomycetes, yeasts, and molds that are pathogenic to man and animals; 
the morphology, cultural characteristics, pathogenicity and indentification. Practice 
consists of exercises in cultural methods, morphological characteristics, biochemical 
reactions and diagnosis. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or 
equivalent. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Problems course in bacteriology, virology, hygiene, and hematology. Prerequisite: 
Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. (May be taken for undergraduate credit with 
permission of the Head of the Department.) 


691. Research. Credit 1 to 8. I, II 


An original problem in veterinary bacteriology and hygiene. This research to 
be reported by a thesis as partial requirement for the Master of Science Degree. 
Prerequisite: Admission to candidacy for Master of Science degree. 


Department of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 


Professor A. A. Lenert, 
Professor H. E. Redmond; Associate Professor C. W. Zahn; Assistant 
Professors W. W. Kirkham, F.C. Neal; Instructor J. P..,Davis; 
W. W. Armistead, Dean of Remete Medicine, Lecturer; R. J. Beamer, 
ecturer 


511. Veterinary Radiology. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


Fundamentals of veterinary radiography, fluoroscopy, x-ray and radioisotope therapy 
with interpretation of radiographs and fluoroscopic examinations and essential protection 
from radiation. Prerequisites: Veterinary Bacteriology and Hygiene 436; Veterinary 
Pathology 444. 
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512. Veterinary Radiology. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


Fundamentals of veterinary radiography, fluoroscopy, x-ray and radioisotope therapy 
with interpretation of radiographs and fluoroscopic examinations and essential protection 
from radiation. Prerequisites: Veterinary Bacteriology and Hygiene oe Veterinary 


Pathology 444. 
513. Veterinary Medicine. (38-0). Credit 3. I 


Non-infectious diseases, lectures and demonstrations on physical diagnosis, diseases 
of the digestive, circulatory, respiratory, genito-urinary organs, nervous sytsem, and the 
skin. Prerequisites: Veterinary Pathology 444; Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 
527 or registration therein. 


514. Veterinary Nutritional Pathology. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Lectures and demonstrations stressing the pathology of nutritional disturbances and 
intoxications. Prerequisites: Veterinary Bacteriology and Hygiene 4386; Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 513; registration in Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 530. 


515. General Surgery. (5-0). Credit 5. I 


The principles of surgery and anesthesia of domestic animals, surgical diagnosis, 
castration and spaying, dentistry, horseshoeing. Prerequisite: Veterinary Pathology 4438. 


516. Veterinary Operative Surgery. (8-4). Credit 4. II 


Consideration of surgical procedures, lameness, unsoundness in animals. Surgical 
exercises are required. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 515. 


517. Veterinary Obstetrics and Genital Diseases. (8-2). Credit 4. I 


Mechanics of veterinary obstetrical operations; prevention and treatment of diseases 
incident to or affecting breeding, conception, gestation, parturition, and postparturient 
convalescence of common domestic animals; prevention and treatment of diseases of the 
newborn; theory and technique of artificial insemination. Prerequisites: Veterinary 
Hipctetinee Ee and Hygiene 436; Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 513 or registration 
therein. 


518. Veterinary Obstetrics and Genital Diseases. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Mechanics of veterinary obstetrical operations; prevention and treatment of diseases 
incident to or affecting breeding, conception, gestation, parturition, and postparturient 
convalescence of common domestic animals; prevention and treatment of diseases of the 
newborn; theory and technique of artificial insemination. Prerequisites: Veterinary 
Hips rg ge 24 and Hygiene 436; Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 513 or registration 
therein. 


519. Veterinary Clinics. (0-3). Credit1. I 


Clinical orientation, restraint, administration of medicines, physical examination, 
methods of collecting specimens for laboratory purposes. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 518 or registration therein. 


520. Veterinary Clinics. (0-6). Credit 2. II 


Consideration of hospital cases including discussion, examination, application of 
clinical methods for establishing diagnosis, methods of treatment, handling, and aftercare. 
Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 519. 


522. Non-Infectious Diseases of Small Animals. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Non-infectious and nutritional diseases of pet animals, fur-bearing animals, and 
laboratory animals. Prerequisites: Veterinary Pathology 444; Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology 528 or registration therein. 


551. Methods of Veterinary Practice. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II + 


Detailed study of hospital planning, practice management and promotion, and 
veterinary ethics. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 520 or the equivalent. 


553. Small Animal Practice. (38-0). Credit 3., I 


Small animal obstetrics, pediatrics, geriatrics, and orthopedics; infectious diseases 
of small animals; small animal hospital management. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine 
and Surgery 522. 


555. Veterinary Clinics. (0-24). Credit 8. I 


Students are required to assume full responsibility for the diagnosis, care, and 
treatment of patients assigned under the supervision of instructors. An ambulatory 
clinic _is maintained whereby students get experience under actual farm and ranch 
conditions as well as with various animals belonging to the College. Clinical laboratory 
diagnosis is stressed and autopsies are conducted. Clinical parasitology and pharmacology 
are included. All classes of large and small animals and poultry are utilized. 
Prerequisites: Veterinary Bacteriology and Hygiene 536; Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery 516, 520. 


VETERINARY PARASITOLOGY 369 


556. Veterinary Clinics. (0-24). Credit 8. II 


Continuation of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 555. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 555. 


557. Veterinary Nutritional Pathology. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


: Lectures and demonstrations stressing the pathology of nutritional disturbances and 
intoxications, _ Prerequisites: _Veterinary Bacteriology and Hygiene 436; Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 513; registration in Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 571. 


558. Veterinary Clinical Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


: For senior veterinary students. Presentation and discussion of clinical animals 
including clinical laboratory diagnosis, clinical parasitology, and clinical pharmacology. 
Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 555. 


559. Veterinary Clinics. (0-6). Credit 2. S 


Veterinary clinics. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 520. 


FOR GRADUATES 
603. Veterinary Surgery. Credit 1 to 8 each semester. I, II 


Special surgery of large or small animals. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of 
Veterinary Medicine or appropriate specialized training. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 8 each semester. I, II 


ae Original investigations of problems in the field of surgery or therapeutics. Prereq- 
uisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or appropriate specialized training. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 
Research for thesis. 


Department of Veterinary Parasitology 


Professor R. D. Turk; 
Instructor R. R. Bell 


481. Parasites of Domestic Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


Internal parasites of farm, ranch, pet, and furbearing animals. Attention is given 
to symptoms, diagnosis, treatment, control and eradication of parasitic diseases. Practice 
consists of a study of the morphology of parasites. Laboratory and diagnostic methods 
used in parasitology; the pathology of parasitism. Both fresh and preserved material 
obtained from the field, clinics, and necropsies are utilized in the laboratory. Prerequisite: 
Veterinary Anatomy 302. 


482. Parasites of Domestic Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


The protozoan and external parasites of farm, ranch, pet, and fur-bearing animals. 
Attention is given to diagnosis, prevention, treatment, and control of parasitic disease 
caused by protozoa and external parasites. Practice consists of study of morphology of 
parasites and laboratory and diagnostic methods used in parasitology and pathology of 
parasitism. Both fresh and preserved material from the field, clinic, and necropsies 
are utilized in the laboratory. Prerequisite: Veterinary Parasitology 481. 


484. Diseases of Wildlife. (2-2). Credit 3. II + 


A study of the diseases and parasites of wild animals including mammals, birds, and 
fish. Prerequisites: Biology 206; Entomology 201; senior classification in wildlife 
management. For students of veterinary medicine: Veterinary Parasitology 482 or 587; 
Wildlife Management 201. 


486. Parasites of Domestic Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Internal parasites of farm, ranch, pet, and fur-bearing animals. Attention is given 
to symptoms, diagnosis, treatment, control, and eradication of parasitic diseases. 
Practice consists of a study of the morphology of parasites. Laboratory and diagnostic 
methods used in parasitology; the pathology of parasitism. Both fresh and preserved 
material obtained from the field, clinics, and necropsies are utilized in the laboratory. 
Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 3802. 
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587. Parasites of Domestic Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


The protozoan and external parasites of farm, ranch, pet, and fur-bearing animals. 
Attention is given to diagnosis, prevention, treatment, and control of parasitic disease 
caused by protozoa and external parasites. Practice consists of study of morphology of 
parasites and laboratory and diagnostic methods used in parasitology and pathology of 
parasitism. Both fresh and preserved material from the field, clinic, and necropsies 
are utilized in the laboratory. Prerequisite: Veterinary Parasitology 486. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601. Veterinary Parasitology. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


A detailed study of the more important helminth parasites of domestic animals, 
including their identification, distribution, and life history. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Parasitology 482 or 587, or the equivalent. 


603. Diseases of Wild Game. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A study of the diseases of wild animals including mammals, birds, and fish. 
Prerequisites: Biology 218, 343; Entomology 201; Wildlife Management 401 or 402. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Special problems concerned with the parasites of domestic animals or poultry. 
Prerequisites: Veterinary Parasitology 601 or the equivalent; approval of the instructor. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, I, S 
Research for thesis. 


Department of Veterinary Pathology 


Professor H. A. Smith, 
Professors I. B. Boughton, H. Schmidt; Assistant Professors 
D. F. Johnson, Jr., T. A. Blackburn 


443. Veterinary General Pathology. (4-3). Credit 5. I 


The elementary disease processes and their causes, including a study of the gross 
and minute appearance of the diseased tissue. Such processes as inflammation, necrosis, 
gangrene, atrophy, hypertrophy, ulceration, the various degenerations, infiltrations, 
pigmentations, and tumor formations are considered. Practice consists of the microscopic 
study of these processes and instruction in laboratory technique. Prerequisites: Veterinary 
Anatomy 302, 304. 


444, Veterinary Special Pathology. (4-4). Credit 5. II 


Lectures on special pathology of organs and systems. Infectious and non-infectious 
diseases are considered. The mechanism of development of lesions and their relationship 
to clinical symptoms is emphasized. Lectures are illustrated liberally with color slides. 
Laboratory work consists of studies in gross and microscopic pathology. Prerequisite: 
Veterinary Pathology 443. 


445. a a in Veterinary Pathology. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. 


An elective course for undergraduates who wish to supplement the standard required 
courses. Problems can be assigned in gross or microscopic pathology or in pathological 
technique. By special arrangement it may be possible to substitute work done in this 
course for certain of the postmortem laboratory requirements in Veterinary Medicine 
and Surgery 555, 556. Prerequisites: Veterinary Pathology 443; approval of the instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 
648. Gross Pathology. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, S 


The student studies gross pathological changes at the necropsies performed daily. He 
then follows selected tissues through suitable histopathological techniques and corrects 
his gross diagnosis in the light of the microscopic findings. Confirmatory bacteriologic 
methods are utilized where indicated. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine or equivalent. 
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644, Locomotor and Skeletal Diseases. Credit 1 or 2. I, S 


The changes taking place in diseased bones, joints, and muscles are studied with 
respect to their nature and probable causes, and with especial reference to lameness of 
the horse. Frequent use is made of the unsurpassed Mark Francis Collection of Bone and 
Joint Pathology. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


645. Neoplastic Diseases. Credit 1 to 8. I, II, S 


Theoretical, histopathological, and clinical aspects of neoplasms. Diagnosis of 
neoplastic and related conditions in all species. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of 
Veterinary Medicine or the equivalent. 


646. Nutritional Diseases. Credit 2 to 4. II 


Gross and miscroscopic tissue changes to be found in experimentally produced 
nutritional deficiencies are considered in comparison with clinically encountered 
deficiencies and with other conditions from which they must be differentiated. P'rereq- 
uisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or other suitable preparation. 


647. Metabolic Diseases. Credit 1 or2. S 


The pathology of diseases due to major disorders of metabolism, non-nutritional and 
non-infectious. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


648. Reproductive Diseases. Credit 1 to 4. S 


Theoretical and practical pathology of gross and microscopic lesions in the reproductive 
organs with especial reference to bovine sterility. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of 
Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


650. Neuropathology of Animals. Credit 1to4. I, S 


In addition to the study and interpretation of gross and microscopic lesions of 
the central and peripheral nervous systems, major attention is given in theory and in 
practice to the special laboratory techniques necessary to demonstrate such lesions. 
Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


658. Pathological Technique. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, S 


The art and science of preparing animal tissues, fluids, and exudates for microscopic 
or other special examination, Enrollment is limited to the number who can be 
accommodated in the routine of the departmental laboratory. Prerequisite: A fair 
knowledge of general chemistry. 


659. Sheep Diseases. Credit 1 to 4. I 


The pathology, etiology, and symptomatology of the economically important diseases 
affecting sheep in all of the major sheep-producing countries of the world. Prerequisite: 
D.V.M. degree or the equivalent. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research to be reported by the writing of a thesis or dissertation as a partial 
requirement for the M.S. or Ph.D. degree. 


Department of Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology 


Professor P. W. Burns; 
Assistant Professor R. H. Davis; R. O. Berry, Professor of Animal 
Husbandry, Lecturer on Physiology of Reproduction 


329. Physiology of Farm Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. I, S 


A consideration of physiology and anatomy essential to an understanding of diseases 
of farm animals. Limited to majors in animal husbandry, dairy husbandry, and poultry 
husbandry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 231. 


425. Veterinary Physiology. (2-6). Credit 4.* I 


Functions of the circulatory and respiratory systems. The mechanics of digestion. 
Absorption and excretion; the kidneys and skin. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and 
Nutrition 312; Veterinary Anatomy 302, 303, registration in 401. 


*Becomes (8-6), credit 5, effective September 1, 1955. 
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426. Veterinary Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

Functions of the muscular, nervous, and reproductive systems. Milk secretion and 
functions of the endocrines. Prerequisites: Veterinary Anatomy 401; Veterinary 
Physiology and Pharmacology 425. 


527. Veterinary Pharmacology. (38-0). Credit 3. I 


Metrology; history of pharmacodynamics; sources and composition of drugs; phar- 
maceutic preparations and methods; prescription writing; methods of drug administra- 
tion; factors influencing the action of drugs; posology; drugs that alter respiration ; 
antibiotics; drugs that affect the digestive tract, circulatory stimulants; antipyretics. 
Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 426. 


528. Veterinary Pharmacology. (2-8). Credit 3. II 


General and local anesthetics; vitamin and endocrine therapy; agents used topically ; 
drugs acting on the genito-urinary system; the central and peripheral nervous system. 
The practice includes chemical, pharmaceutic, and biologic assay methods; actions of 
drugs on experimental animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 
527. 


580. Veterinary Toxicology. (1-2). Credit 2. II 


Occurrence, symptoms, lesions, prevention, and treatment of poisoning by organic 
and inorganic poisons and poisonous plants. Practice consists of analyses of the 
more common organic and inorganic poisons; actions and treatment of poisons on 
experimental animals. Prerequisites: Range and Forestry 311; Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology 527, 528 or registration therein. 


571. Veterinary Toxicology. (1-2). Credit 2. I 


Occurrence, symptoms, lesions, prevention, and treatment of poisoning by organic 
and inorganic poisons and poisonous plants. Practice consists of analyses of the more 
common organic and inorganic poisons; actions and treatment of poisons on experimental 
animals. Prerequisites: Range and Forestry 311; Veterinary Physiology and Pharma- 
cology 527, 528 or registration therein. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601, 602. Animal Physiology. (8-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Recent phases of physiology; modern experimental methods. The work is arranged 
to suit the needs of the student and in harmony with his previous training. Prerequisite: 
Basic courses in morphology and organic chemistry. 

605, 606. Poisonous Plants. (38-8). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 

Original investigations and detailed studies of poisonous plants and their effects 
on domestic animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 530 or 571. 
607, 608. Veterinary Pharmacology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. 

Toil 


Modern methods of research in pharmacology and pharmaceutical processes. Original 
research in studying the actions and uses of drugs. Prerequisites: Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology 527, 528. 


611, 612. Veterinary Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


A detailed study of specific phases of physiology of domestic animals. Prerequisites: 
Veterinary Anatomy 303, 304, 401; Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 426. 


Department of Wildlife Management 


Professor W. B. Davis; 
Assistant Professors K. L. Dixon, G. K. Reid, Jr. 


201. Wildlife Conservation and Management. (8-0). Credit 3. I, II 


An introduction to the wildlife resources of the United States with special reference 
to Texas. The importance of plants and animals in our economic and cultural life. An 
account of what has happened to North American wildlife with consideration of specific 
plans and methods for its rehabilitation, maintenance, and increase. 


202. Natural History of the Vertebrates. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Natural history of fishes, amphibians, reptiles, birds and mammals, as exemplified 
by selected representatives of each group. Not open to wildlife management majors. 
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300. Field Studies. Credit 4. §S 


Wildlife survey of selected areas. Studies of plant-animal interrelationships, birds, 
mammals, and other native vertebrates; experience in collecting and preparing study 
skins of birds, mammals; reptiles and amphibians. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


304. Conservation and Management of Fishes. (8-0). Credit 3. II 


The classification, habits, economic importance, and conservation of fishes. 


311. Ichthyology. (Fresh Water). (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


This course is designed to familiarize the student with the fresh-water fishes of the 
world. The approach to the subject matter will be mainly systematic, but the evolution, 
ecology, life history and economy of the more important species will be treated. The 
fresh-water fishes of Texas will be emphasized and the practice will consist of the 
identification of 75-100 fish. Prerequisite: Biology 107. 


312. Ichthyology. (Marine). (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


A study of the marine fishes of the world, emphasizing fishes of Texas. Life history, 
ecology, distribution, evolution, and economic values of important species will be treated. 
Prerequisite: Biology 107. (Offered in 1955-56 and in alternate years thereafter) 


315. Herpetology. (2-2). Credit 3. II " 


An introduction to the study of the structure, adaptation, classification, distribution, 
and economic importance of amphibians and reptiles. Prerequisite: Biology 107. 


316. Field Herpetology. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Field work involving the collection and preservation of herpetological specimens; 
natural history; ecological relations. Prerequisites: Wildlife Management 315 or 
registration therein. 


400. Fisheries Survey. Credit 4. S 


A field course. Attention will be given to the life histories, ecology, and propagation 
of fishes important for sporting and food purposes. Distribution, identification, and 
field techniques. Prerequisite: Junior classification. (Offered in 1956) 


401. General Mammalogy. (2-2). Credit 3. I + 


Study of the structure, classification, and economic relations of mammals. Foundation 
for wildlife management, also for museum work. Prerequisite: Biology 107. 


402. General Ornithology. (2-2). Credit 3. II ay 


Introduction to the study of birds, their structure, classification, geographic 
distribution, ecologic relations, and economic status, Foundation for wildlife manage- 
ment, also for museum work. Prerequisite: Biology 107. 


403. Ecology of Animals and Plants. (2-3). Credit3. I | + 


Animal-plant interrelationships. The web of life. The importance of taking full 
account of animal, plant, and environment. The place in wildlife management of 
action and reaction, zonation, succession, numbers, limiting factors, biological control, 
the balance of nature. A basic course. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 301. 


408. Techniques of Wildlife Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II 2 


Methods and techniques in maintaining and increasing desirable wildlife and 
regulating population generally, with emphasis on practical aspects. Use of natural 
vegetation, the place and methods of census, restocking, game preserves, predatory 
animal control, provision of food and cover, farmer-sportsman relations, significance of 
succession, and other ecologic concepts to game management and related enterprises. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification in wildlife management or approval of instructor. 


413. Limnological Techniques. (1-8). Credit 2. S 7 


Treats the history, efficiency, and practicability of the various methods and apparatus 
in use in limnological studies. Field trips will be made to ponds and streams to sample 
populations of fishes, bottom fauna, and plankton and to make chemical and physical 
analyses of the water. Prerequisite: Junior classification. (Offered in 1956) 


414. Limnology. (8-0). Credit 3. II + 


A theory course in which the limnological aspects of ponds, streams, reservoirs, and 
Jakes are discussed. Emphasis is placed upon the effect of physio-chemical factors on 
populations of aquatic plants and animals plus the inter-biotic relationships so that a 
sound foundation can be laid for management policies. Successful and unsuccessful 
management efforts will be examined. Prerequisite : Senior classification in fisheries 
option or approval of instructor. (Offered in 1955-56) 
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417. Biology of Fishes. (2-2). Credit 3. I 7 


Treats the biology of fishes, including respiration, sense organs, feeding habits, 
breeding habits, anatomy, and adaptations to the environment. Emphasis will be placed 
upon the various physiological and morphological features of fishes, particularly as they 
relate to problems of distribution, populations, and management in Texas. Prerequisite: 
Biology 107. (Offered in 1955-56) 


490. Wildlife Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, II 


Individual study and research on a selected problem approved by the instructor. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Vertebrate Systematics. (1-6). Credit 3 each semester. 
Tit 

The theory and practice of taxonomy as applied to vertebrates. Laboratory consists 
of individual problems on classification and distribution of selected groups of vertebrates ; 
problems in nomenclature of birds, mammals, fishes, and reptiles, based on Texas 
Cooperative Wildlife Collection. Survey of the literature of vertebrate taxonomy as 
related to the group selected; a study of vertebrate material from the systematic 
standpoint. Prerequisites: Wildlife Management 311, 315, 401, or 402, depending on 
group selected. (Offered in 1954-55) 


603. Vertebrate Ecology. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


The ecology and life histories of vertebrates with special reference to birds and 
mammals. The role of native vertebrates in relation to range, forest, and farm problems. 
Consideration will be given to community and environmental relations. Prerequisite: 
Wildlife Management 403 or equivalent. (Offered in 1954-55) 


608. Techniques of Wildlife Management. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Special techniques and eurrent development in wildlife management practices. 
Prerequisite: Wildlife Management 408 or equivalent. (Offered in 1954-55) 


609. Wildlife Research Methods. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of research methods as applied to wildlife management. (Offered in 
1954-55) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


Important current developments in the wildlife field with special reference to the 
literature. Prerequisite: Senior or graduate classification. 


685. Problems. Credit 2 to 6 each semester. I, II 


Credit to be adjusted in accordance with requirements of each individual case. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 
Original research on selected wildlife problem tc be -1sed in thesis or dissertation. 
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